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A 1) I) It E S S. 


The period is now arrived, at which the Proprietors of the European Maga¬ 
zine promised to commence their improvements, and they invite their Readers 
to compare the present Number with any which has preceded it, more especially 
•with those published previously to the commencement of the last Volume While 
they endeavour to direct the attention of their Readers to what they consider the 
more prominent improvements, they are anxious to assure them, that they aim at 
much higher excellence. The superior manner in which their Engravings arc 
executed, <?f which the Psyche in the present Number is a faithful specimen, 
. justifies the Proprietors' in asserting that, considering the low price at which 
this Magazine is sold, it is superior‘to any other Periodical Publication. 

The Review department has undergone a considerable alteration. Instead of 
odly three or four, the present Number contains notices of twenty publications, 
Foreign and Domestic. This alteration, it is hoped, will be particularly accept¬ 
able ; as it supplies a void constantly experienced by those who arc skilled in 
foreign languages, and who wish to enlarge the circle of their acquaintance with 
the living authors of the European Continent. Many Readers, perfectly familiar 
With the works of Klopstock, Ariosto, Voltaire, Camoens, Cervantes, and other 
early modern authors, are wholly ignorant of the writings of contemporaries, 
who are shedding the lustre of genius over the countries that produced those 
Illustrious men. A knowledge of the excellent works daily issuing from the 
continental press will, it is hoped, not only be a source of pure and elegant 
pleasure, but will tenfl to remove that selfish egotism too often apparent in those, 
who exclusively confine their attention to the productions of their own country. 

The Portraits, in future, will be confined to characters, whose names will 
descend with honour to posterity; the aim of the present Proprietors being 
a general encouragement to great actions, by paying a just homage to extra¬ 
ordinary virtue, or transcendent genius. 

The Frontispieces will also be more worthy of attention: they will not be 
confined to Engravings of Buildings and Landscapes, which appear in a 
thousand shapes and places, but will frequently present to the public those 
higher works of Art, that not only immortalize the artist and the patron, but raise 
man higher in the scale of intellectual excellence. By these exertions, added 
to improvements in the literary department, the present Proprietors of the 
European Magazine hope to be instrumental in disseminating more widely 
a refined and correct taste for the Fine Arts, and elegant Literature in general; 
well knowing that, the more the public mind is embued with genuine taste, the 
more tit is susceptible of real happiness and the blessings of rational liberty. 

-dedioiMC fidriiter artes 

Emollet mores, nee sinit esse terob. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Subscriber, who wishes the dates to be placed to the Marriages and 
Deaths, should calculate the space they would occupy; he would then see the 
impossibility of being obliged, wilhout the sacrifice of more important matter. 

A Letter from a Gentleman near Pocklington is jeceived. 

We are sorry we cannot insert “ Sketches by Sea aud Land.” 

The Note from W. T. W. shall be attended to. 

Under consideration,—A Fragment from Adolescens.—Lines, &c. from A Con¬ 
stant Reader.—On the Advantages of Literary Correction,—&c. &«.. 
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WITH A PORTRAIT, DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BV J. THOMPSON. 


“ Full many a "cm of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear.” 


These lines are peculiarly appli¬ 
cable to the birth and parentage, 
of Mr. Roscoe. He was a “ gem,” 

5 reduced in obscurity, whose lustre 
id notseeniintended for thegaze and 
admiration of mankind; hut, happily, 
he was destined to emerge from the 
lowliness of his situation, and to sur¬ 
mount the difficulties, which the hu¬ 
mility of his birth had opposed to his 
advancement and literary fame. He 
was born at Liverpool, of obscure 
parents. Both his father and mo¬ 
ther were engaged in the service of 
a batchelor, a gentleman of the 
most amiable and generous disposi¬ 
tion, in whose service it is probable 
they first became acquainted. A mu¬ 
tual attachment became the conse¬ 
quence of this acquaintance, and it 
was approved of by their master, to 
whom their fidelity had strongly re¬ 
commended them. They were, con¬ 
sequently, married with his consent, 
and young Roscoe, their first-born, 
was brought up at his expense— 
Having died without an heir, he 
left the greater part, if not the entire 
of his property, to the subject of 
our memoir. 

It does not appear that his patron 
paid any attention to his early edu¬ 
cation, and his father had no higher 
ambition than of making him ac¬ 


quainted with writing and arith¬ 
metic. Through an obstinacy of 
temper, however, which, in many 
minds, is the forerunner of genius, 
Roscoe could not be prevailed upon 
to submit to the tamo drudgery of 
scholastic discipline; and, conse¬ 
quently, he din not avail himself 
even of the small advantages of edu¬ 
cation, which his parents were able 
to afford him. Indolence, however, 
was not the character of his mind; 
and though he would not attend 
school, lie studied assiduously at 
home. He began early to perceive 
the advantages of thinking for him¬ 
self, on every occasion, and the ha¬ 
bits of thought and mental applica¬ 
tion soon gave evidence of that 
genius, whicn has since shone forth 
with so pure a lustre. At this pe¬ 
riod, however, he studied things,, 
not words. He endeavoured to re¬ 
solve into their individual elements, 
all his general conceptions, and to 
form general theories from an ag¬ 
gregate of individual principles.-^ 
He pursued nature through her 
mazy march, and the wizard per¬ 
plexity of her course was not more 
unaccountable to him, than the va¬ 
riety of appearances and dresses 
which she assumed, at every devia¬ 
tion from her direct course. But 
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while, he was thus endeavouring’ 
to combine the kindred, and sepa¬ 
rate the heterogeneous attributes of 
things, lie seemed to be perfectly 
free from the dominion of that rest¬ 
less spirit which pants after fame ; 
and his studies to have been deter¬ 
mined by no other stimulus than 
the desire of gratifying that imme¬ 
diate thirst of knowledge, which, in 
nim, was rather an instinct than the 
result of mature deliberation. He 
never reflected, that the treasures of 
intellectual knowledge, which he was 
amassing at this early period, might 
lead either to the promotion of his 
future interests, or literary reputa¬ 
tion. He studied, because study 
was pleasing to him,—because the 
charms of science, the captivating 
scenes of ideal creations, and the 
syren images of imagination and the 
muse, were perpetually hovering 
around him in sportive maze, and 
communicating a secret gratification 
to the most simple occurrences and 
occupations of nis youth. As pre¬ 
sent enjoyment and not prospective 
advantages was, therefore, the secret 
magnet by which he was attracted, 
he totally. neglected the study of 
languages, in which there is nothing 
to gratify or enchant the youthful 
mind. A knowledge of Greek and 
Latin is an endless source of plea¬ 
sure to him who possesses it, but 
until a language is known, this plea¬ 
sure can liaye n.> existence, and 
Roscoe entered only into those 
regions of science, where every 
prospect presented some roman¬ 
tic imagery, lie was awoke, how¬ 
ever, from his fairy dreams, by 
engaging in more active pursuits,— 
pursuits, in wInch the idealisms of the 

{ idet, and the hypotheses of the phi- 
osoplier, are equally unknown. He 
was articled to Mr. Eyes, a rfespect- 
able attorney in Liverpool, and now, 
for the first time, he was made 
acquainted with the difference be¬ 
tween practical and speculative ac¬ 
quirements. A clerk in the office 
boasted one day of having read 
Cicero de Amicitia, and commented 
largely on the classic elegance and 
simplicity of the illustrious Roman ; 
and Roscoe, though much more 
deeply versed in general literature, 
fcas obliged to remain silent, and 
tacitly acknowledge a conscious 
sense of his own inferiority. He 


felt lus situation very poignantly, 
but it was not a feeling that re¬ 
mained dormant in his breast. He 
found a new passion awake in his bo¬ 
som, and he was no longer prompted 
to study by that spirit of idle cu¬ 
riosity, which proposes to itself no 
final object. Pride and ambition 
took immediate possession of him, 
and he henceforth yielded to their 
restless hut inspiring influence. He 
now thirsted after knowledge, be¬ 
cause he felt its value, and he spurned 
that effeminacy wliieh delights to lin¬ 
ger in the softer recesses of science, 
and dares not pursue her to her most 
formidable and difficult retreats.— 
He immediately procured Cicero’s 
treatise de Amicitia, and, by a per¬ 
petual recurrence to his Grammar 
and Dictionary, he soon became ac¬ 
quainted with elegancies of style, 
and beauties of diction, which no art 
could transfer to his native tongue. 
He did not rest liis career, however, 
till he became a perfect master of 
the Roman language, and intimately 
acquainted with the best Latin poets 
and historians. In the accomplish¬ 
ment of this arduous task, lie derived 
very considerable assistance from bis 
intercourse with Mr. Francis Ilolden. 

A knowledge of the Latin tongue 
was not, however, sufficient to satisfy 
his ambition. He now applied him¬ 
self to the study of French and 
Italian, in the latter of which, he is 
universally allowed to be as pro¬ 
foundly versed as the most distin¬ 
guished of its .native writers. When 
we reflect, that he acquired till: 
knowledge during the interval of 
business, and never absented himsel' 
from the duties of his office, we must 
acknowledge it is an instance of ap¬ 
plication which has few parallels lr. 
the history of literature 

Ilis first passion for poetry am 
works of imagination, though it wat 
moderated for a time by the toil o' 
more rigid pursuits, assumed it* 
original strength and energy, after 
he became acquainted with the Latin. 
French, and Italian poets. His firs 

f iroduction, accordingly, was a bril- 
iant effusion of imagination. He 
wrote “ Mount Pleasant” in his six¬ 
teenth year; and, we must say, tha 
we know of no poem, composed a 
so early a period, that combine? 
such fertility of idea with such cor¬ 
rectness of taste. 
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We are told that, after the expira¬ 
tion of his clerkship, he was taken 
into partnership by Mr. Aspinwall, 
a very respectable attorney of Liver¬ 
pool ; and the entire management of 
an office, extensive in practice, and 
high in reputation, devolved upon 
him alone. Jn this situation, he 
conducted hitnself in such a manner, 
as to gain universal respect, for not¬ 
withstanding his various pursuits, 
he paid strict attention to his pro¬ 
fession, and acquired a liberal and 
minute knowledge of law. In clear¬ 
ness of comprehension, and rapidity 
of dispatch, he had few equals. 

About this time he formed an in¬ 
timacy with the late Or. Enfield, who 
was at the academy of Warrington, 
a tutor in the belles lettres. When 
he published the second volume of 
the Speaker, Mr. Roscoe supplied 
him with an lileyy to Pity," and an 
“ Ode to Education .'’ About the same 
time, he became acquainted with Dr. 
A 1 kin, who was then resident at 
Warrington. These gentlemen were 
not less admirers of his refined and 
elegant manner as a writer, than of 
his chaste and classical taste in paint¬ 
ing and sculpture. In December, 
I77*b he recited before the society 
formed in Liverpool for the encou¬ 
ragement of drawing, painting. Sec. 
anode which was afterwards publish¬ 
ed with “ Mount Pleasant," his first 
poetical production. He occasionally 
gave lectures on subjects connected 
with the object of this institution, 
and was a very active member of the 
society. He also wrote the preface 
to Dalby’s Catalogue of Rembrandt’s 
Etchings, in which he displays not 
only an original view of engraving 
and painting, hut an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the opinions of the 
best writers on the subject. No per¬ 
son saw more clearly the excellencies 
and defects of Rembrandt, and the 
causes to which his faults were pro¬ 
perly owing. 

While the Combined Powers were 
engaged in restoring the ancien* or¬ 
der of things in France, Mr. Roscoe 
animated by the rapid glow of youth¬ 
ful emotions, and the enthusiasm in¬ 
spired by the love of freedom, at¬ 
tuned his lyre to the cause of liberty, 
and composed bis celebrated poems 
“ The Vine-covered Hills," and 
“ Millions be Free." He also trans¬ 
lated one of Petrarch’s Odes, which 


was inserted in the Mercurio Jtalico. 
These compositions are deservedly 
classed among the most elegant and 
classical productions in the English 
language. 

While France maintained her long 
contested struggle with this country 
and the combined powers, Mr. Ros¬ 
coe devoted himself to his immortal 
work, the History of Lorenzo de 
Medici. It was began in 1790, and 
completed in 1796. Its reputation 
did dot stand in need of adventitious 
aid. Public feeling had determined 
its character even before the tribunal 
of criticism had time to derogate 
from, or emblazon its merits. Even 
the cynical Mathias, who seems to 
have prided himself in scoffing at 
merit of the highest order, has not 
ventured to impeach the character of 
this work, and yve believe the lines 
which he lias devoted to its praise 
are some of the happiest in his “ Pur¬ 
suits of Literature." 

We are informed, that when Mr. 
Roscoe undertook his “ Life of Lo¬ 
renzo de Medici,” he lived at the 
distance of two miles from Liver¬ 
pool, whither he was obliged daily 
to repair, to attend the business of 
his office. The dry ami tedious de¬ 
tails of law occupied his attention 
during the whole of the morning 
and afternoon ; his evenings, alone, 
he was able to dedicate to study: 
and it will be easily conceived, that 
a gentleman surrounded by a nume¬ 
rous family, and vvjiose company was 
courted by his friends, must have 
experienced, even at these hours, a 
variety of interruptions. No public 
library provided him with materials. 
The rare books which he had occa¬ 
sion to consult, he was obliged to 
procure in London, at a considerable 
expense. But in the midst of all 
these difficulties, the work grew un¬ 
der his hands ; and in order that it 
might be printed under his own im¬ 
mediate inspection, he established 
an excellent press in the town of 
Liverpool, and submitted to the dis¬ 
gusting toil of correcting tlie proofs. 

Shortly after the publication of 
this work, Mr. Rqscoe abandoned 
the profession of an attorney, and en¬ 
tered himself at Gray’s-inn, with a 
view of becoming a barrister. He 
availed himself of the leisure which 
he derived from this circumstance, 
and began to study the Greek 
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language, in which, we are told, he 
made very considerable proficiency. 

The “ Life of Lorenzo de Medici" 
had made too strong an impression 
on the public mind to suffer its au¬ 
thor to pursue in peace the practice 
of a profession for which, though 
he was one of its highest ornaments, 
nature had never intended him. He 
was called upon by the general voice 
of the public to write the life of that 
celebrated patron of literature, “ Leo 
the Tenth" the son of Lorenzo, who 
was also the Mecenas of his age. 
Mr. lloscoe engaged in the work 
•with a sort of filial devotion to the 
memory of a family, whose fame will 
descend to the latest posterity. He 
found Leo not only to^bc the patron 
of genius and the Mecenas of his 
age, but in fact the actual reviver of 
literature in Europe. He recognized 
in him all those attributes of muni¬ 
ficence and'/princely bounty which 
characterized bis father Lorenzo. 
His popularity suffered considerably, 
however, for a time, because he dared 
to do justice to a man whose creed 
was at variance with his own, but 
whose actions and conduct through 
life have commanded the esteem and 
admiration of mankind. To do jus¬ 
tice to an enemy is the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of a noble and li¬ 
beral mind; and yet Mr. Roscoc’s 
liberality has been termed bigotry 
and infidelity, by those whose ex¬ 
pansion of sentiment never ventures 
to extend itself beyond the niggard 
pale of their theological creed. We 
are told he is an apologist for po¬ 
pery, by those very people who ac¬ 
cuse him of republicanism and licen¬ 
tiousness of religious opinions. The 
public, however, have subsequently 
♦lone justice to his Life of Leo the 
Tenth. 

While lie" was engaged in the 
completion of this work, he was in¬ 
vited to become chief partner in 
the banking house of Clarke and 
Sons, at Liverpool; a situation, 
which he reluctantly, and we regret 
to say, unfortunately accepted. He 
was always a zealous advocate of 
Mr. Fox’s political principles, and 
in 1800, stood candidate for the re¬ 
presentation of his native town, at the 
solicitation of the whigs who were 
then in office. He was triumphantly 
returned, hut his friends having re¬ 
tired from office the following year, 


he judged it prudent to decline ano¬ 
ther contest. It should not however 
be forgotten that, during his short 
parliamentary career, he was very 
instrumental in abolishing the Af¬ 
rican Slave Trade. He published 
some political pamphlets after re¬ 
tiring from parliament; and though 
they were received by one party with 
abuse, and by the other with unqua¬ 
lified applause, all parties ackmnv- 
leged they were dictated by a spirit 
of moderation and mildness, which 
seldom characterize the productions 
of polemical controvertists. 

While he was thus actively en¬ 
gaged, a series of unforeseen circum¬ 
stances led the banking house in 
which he was engaged to suspend 
payment. The creditors, however, 
had so much confidence in Mr. Ros- 
coe’s integrity, that the hank was 
afforded time to recover from its 
embarrassments; and Mr. Roscoe, 
on first entering the hank after this 
accommodation, was loudly greeted 
by the populace. The difficulties, 
however, in which the bank was 
placed, rendered it impossible for 
the proprietors to make good their 
engagements. Mr. Roscoe did all 
that could he expected from an ho¬ 
nest man: he gave up the whole of 
his property to satisfy his creditors. 
His library, which was very exten¬ 
sive, and consisted principally of 
Italian works, was the only sacri¬ 
fice which he had reason to regret; 
as it deprived him of that intellectual 
society which he found in com¬ 
muning with, and imbibing the sen¬ 
timents of kindred minds. The 
failure of the hank is supposed to 
have been principally occasioned by 
the great number of other failures 
which took place at the time. 

Mr. Roscoe, when young, was 
extremely handsome. His counte¬ 
nance was open and generous, and 
his deportment dignified and ma¬ 
jestic. He has long enjoyed the 
honour of ranking at the head of 
the circles of taste in Liverpool; and 
has alwaysevinced himself the friend 
and patron of genius. Whoever 
was fortunate enough to receive a 
letter of recommendation to him was 
certain of being noticed and patro¬ 
nized in Liverpool. Minasi, the 
celebrated musician, was indebted 
to him for his early popularity. He 
was recommended to him by Mr. 
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Smith, of the British Museum, a 
gentleman universally respected for 
his urbanity of manners, and po¬ 
lite attention to all, who have occa¬ 
sion to visit that valuable collection 
of literary and scientific curiosities. 

'/’hough born of humble parentage, 
Mr. Roscoe has evinced through life 
that unaffected dignity of manner, 
that delicate sense of honour, and 
that pride of acting up to its most rigid 
and jealous dictates, which prove, 
that the principle, wliich constitutes 
true greatness of mind is not the 
exclusive birthright of ancestry. He 
is a zealous advocate for the rights 
ofmankind, and the voice of freedom 
inspired him to sing “ The Wrongs 
of Africa," and to pour tray them 
with a spirit and strength of colour¬ 
ing, that gave a new impetus to 
tin* enthusiasm which animated the 
friends of liberty at the time; and 
which eventually restored the de¬ 
graded African to that equal freedom, 
which is the birthright of the human 
race. 

It was this love of liberty, or 
rather the great and generous emo¬ 
tions which it awakens in the soul, 
that inspired him when he breathed 
the following impassioned strains : 

There Afric’s swarthy sons their toils 
repeat 

Beneath the fervors of the noon-tide 
heat, 

Till broke with fervor, helpless and 
forlorn. 

From their weak grasp the lingering 
morsel torn, 

The reed-built hovel’s friendly shade 
deny’d, 

The jest of folly, aud the scorn of pride, 
Drooping beneath meridian suns they 
lie, 1 

Lift the faint head, and bend the im¬ 
ploring eye, 

Till death, in kindness to the tortur’d 
breast, 

Calls the free spirit to the realms of 
rest. 

Mr. Roscoe intended to publish 
his Wrongs of Africa in three paits. 
The first appeared in 1787, and the 
second the year following; but the 
public was never gratified with the 
third. The subject, it is true, ceased 
to possess interest after the Slave 
Trade was abolished, and to this 


alone we can attribute the circum¬ 
stance of its not having appeared. 
Mr. Roscoc, both in and out of par¬ 
liament, never ceased his exertions 
till this great event was happily ac¬ 
complished; and one of his most 
argumentative and spirited works is,, 
a refutation of a pamphlet in defence 
of the Slave Trade, entitled, “ Scrip¬ 
tural researches into the licitness of 
the Slave Trade." Mr. Roscoe enti¬ 
tled his answer “ A Scriptural refu¬ 
tation of a pamphlet lately published 
by the Rev. Raymond Harris." He 
was the first who succeeded in bring¬ 
ing the literature of the middle age 
into repute in this country. His 
Life of Lorenzo de Medici, and of 
Leo the Tenth, rendered an acquaint¬ 
ance with the characters, discoveries, 
and historical occurrences of those 
times an indispensible qualification 
in any person, who would mingle in 
the literary and fashionable circles. 
We have learned with unfeigned 
satisfaction, that he is at present 
engaged in editing Pope’s works. He 
lias lately favoured the public with 
an able defence of his life of Loren¬ 
zo de Medici, which has been at¬ 
tacked by some foreign writers of 
high literary repute. As the work 
however is well known to our read¬ 
ers, and was reviewed in our last two 
numbers, we mention it only as a 
circumstance wliich should not be 
omitted in a memoir of his life. To 
his edition of Pope’s works we look 
forward with great interest; for the 
controversies which have lately en¬ 
gaged the public attention, relative 
to Pope’s poetical character, tyill, we 
doubt not, be investigated in that 
distinct and perspicuous manner 
which is characteristic of all Mr. 
ltoscoe’s writings. He, who travels 
with him, is certain of not being led 
through the regions of “Cimmerian 
darkness.” He never aims, like 
many of our modern writers, to as¬ 
tonish his readers, by pretending to 
teach them what he does not under¬ 
stand himself. What he perceives 
clearly, he expresses simply and lu¬ 
minously. The same chaste simpli¬ 
city and perspicuity of manner were 
the distinguishing characteristics 0 f 
the great poet in the eluridation of 
whose works he is now engaged. 
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A SONG.—BY MRS. OPIE. 

Yes—thou art gone! I feel it now! 

For hours seem days, days weeks to me! 

On life I gaze with gloomy brow. 

Uncheer’d except by thoughts of thee! 

Oh I how I hate to meet with those. 

Who speak in mirth’s loud heartless tone! 

They hid my lips to smile unclose. 

But can 1 smile ? No!—Thou art gone! 

• 

Through tears I now see morning rise. 

The sun has lost its cheering power ; 

Since sun, nor moon to glad mine eyes 
Can light thee now to Mary’s bower. 

They bid me sing the favourite lay, 

I us’d to breathe to thee alone; 

But how can I the wish obey, 

Or sing at all, since thou art gone ? 

They hid me round my tresses twine 

Tne wreath, all tastes, they say, approve: 

But why should I desire to shine, 

When seen no more by him I love ? 

They ask me why I seem so sad. 

So pale my cheek, so chang’d my tone : 

The question almost drives me mad. 

For they forget that thou art gone! 

I—-join the dance ! to others yield 
The hand so lately grasp’d in thine. 

When that fond grasp alone reveal’d 
Tiiy parting agony and mine ! 

No!—sacred be my hand as heart 
To thee, my love, and thee alone! 

The dance might charm me where thou art. 

But nothing charms since thou art gone ! 

As if I hop’d with thee to meet, 

Abroad with restless steps I stray, 

Then home return on weary feet. 

To muse the listless hours away. 

But, when thy blest return I see, 

And welcome thee in faltering tone! 

While thou art here, how sweet ’twill he 
To paint my pangs when thou wert gone! 

Amelia Oimk. 


This song is being set to music by Mr. Kialhnark- 
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RAMBLINGS OF A POET. 

u That spirit is never idle that doth waken 
The soul to sights, and contemplations deep ; 
Even when from out the desert’s seeming sleep 
A sob is heaved, that but the leaves are shaken.” 


There is no inconsistency in the 
Rambling’s of a Poet being 1 elated 
in prose: all poetry is not verse, any 
more than all verse is poetry—a fact 
which no one will he inclined to deny 
who leads one Kundreth part of the 
poems, whether blank 01 in rhyme, 
which issue from the press. 

But I am not assuming now the 
character of a poet; 1 am relating 
no high wrought fictions; no im¬ 
passioned semes;—1 am not endea- 
vom ing “ to raise the show of things 
to the desires of the mind”—I am 
cxpicssing on paper my own solitary 
juusmgs; in which, though nothing 
new may he found, something old 
may be at least repiesented in a new 
diess. 

Among my slated rambles there 
is one which I retread with pleasure, 
unalloyed by lepetition—It is a path 
which leads to a church-yard; and 
here I have lingered for hours un¬ 
wearied, occupied by the reflections 
produced by surrounding objects. 
The spot of which I speak is situ¬ 
ated on an eminence which com¬ 
mands a lovely piospect. I have 
been seated on my favourite* seat, a 
large mossy stone, over which a 
spreading beech throws its shade, 
when the close of day w as approach¬ 
ing:—there was the stone church, 
with its sombre ivy grown walls and 
steeple—the thick leaty grove, with 
its music-bieatliing inhabitants—the 
green hill, and the little murmur¬ 
ing rivulet that wandered at its bot¬ 
tom, over its pebble-gemmed bed, 
dashing its light spray over its violet 
banks—the whitewashed cot tag’c and 
barn, with the hoise-slioe nailed over 
the door, the hngciing idic of 
drooping faith in demonology—the 
spreading fields, and clump ot trees, 
and tlnnly scattered habitations — 
and farther on, the majestic windings 
of the m cr, beyond which, dim hills 
raised their eternal barrier to close 
all further view—and, most beautiful 
of all, the deep gentle shade of even¬ 
ing, sinking and reddening on hill, 
and plain, dhd valley;—it is then 
Eur. Mag. Vol. 82. 


that the soul, emancipated from 
earthly thoughts and earthly hopes, 
holds closer sympathy with tne scenes 
mound, and holier visionings flit be¬ 
fore the mind ; and what spot could 
better harmonize with such thoughts 
than the one I have deseribed? 

A church-yard; is of all places the 
one most calculated to call up those 
feelings which, abstracted from the 
pleasures, are uucontaminated with 
the evils of the world—in the even¬ 
ing too, the chains is stronger—on 
every side lie “ ielics of mortality”— 
the fantastic or fearful shapes, which 
the gloom lends to indistinct objects, 

Like a demon thing, 

Or shadow hovering, 

give a mysterious awe to this ulti¬ 
ma thule of human schemes—and 
the doubtful certainty (if the ex¬ 
pression may be used) of shortly be¬ 
coming a companion of the moul¬ 
dering dust, and hideous corruption 
beneath us, doubtful as to its period 
hut certain as it regards the event, is 
* fraught with deep, though fearful 
and appalling interest. Am I wrong 
in saying that this is the place—the 
school—the theatre for a poet? Is 
it not here that the casualties of rank 
and station are destroyed; and is it 
not the woik of the poet also to over¬ 
look these accidental distinguish- 
monts, to develop the rise of simple 
and unadorned loveliness, and to sec 
and properly to estimate the intrin¬ 
sic excellence of things and actions? 

Death is your only sure balauce 
in which to weigh the real worth or 
importance of individuals—the ma¬ 
gic girdle that fits none but those 
whose deeds have been pure—the 
wild steed that none can manage but 
those who encounter him undismay¬ 
ed— the infallible touchstone of 
greatness or power—he is like the 
gust, which blows away the thistle¬ 
down of splendour and vanity, and 
exposes the nakedness which lies be¬ 
neath ;—he is the best of friends who 
relieves us from our cares—ourgreat- 
est enemy who bereaves us of that 
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we love best—our life:—in short, he 
is the most paradoxical of things, 
who is every day present, but never 
seen—the most unwelcome of visi¬ 
tors, who, whenever he comes, is an 
unwished-for guest. 

I am fond of a church, particu¬ 
larly an old one: it is, as it were, the 
home for the soul; the refuge from 
the world; and I am fond of its ve¬ 
nerable antique gloom; its painted 
windows; its monuments which 
speak of ‘ the dead and their houses, 
the grave,’ and of its music:—there 
is an awful solemn beauty in church- 
music which stills each unhallowed 
thought; each wish that speaks of 
earth; and throws its calm of holi¬ 
ness over the mind—the deep roll of 
the organ ; the thrilling enthusiasm- 
creating sound of human voices 
trembling to the throne of eternity; 
which when I think of, I reflect with 
complacency upon the abodes of 
monkish superstition. 

Those deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation 

dwells, 

And ever-musing melancholy reigns: 

and could almost wish that I had 
been an inhabitant of them, blest 
with peace, and undisturbed by vice 
and folly. Pshaw, pshaw, I am 
dreaming; and these are the dreams 
of a poet doomed to wake—an essay * 
writer. 

But there is another ornament to 
a church—the greatest perhaps in 
my estimation—its bells; its organs 
of speech; with which it calls toge¬ 
ther fellow-worshippers. 

I love those eloquent inanimations 
—these metallic tractors of the soul, 
whose vibrations call up into view 
the past, which is fled, the present, 
which dies in its existence, and the 
future, which will fade away like its 
predecessors: that simple stroke of 
two pieces of metal gives me an infi¬ 
nity of ideas—the burst into life, and 
<juiek sinking into nothing, the re¬ 
iteration of the strokes, one succeed¬ 
ing another in measured intervals— 
all speak of the mutability of every 
thing earthly, and the rapid succes¬ 
sion of beings, which bloom and pe¬ 
rish and are forgotten. 

I cannot admire the Mahometan 
ettstom of employing the human 

voice as a substitute for bells_me- 

thinks the invitation, which calls to 


such exercises of devotion, should be 
addressed to the mind in some sound 
which may awaken suitable thoughts 
—not spoken in the every-day dia¬ 
lect of business and pleasure.—An 
English steeple will continue, in my 
thinking, to he very preferable to a 
Turkish mina et. 

And what is it that lends this ma- 

! fic to so simple a music ? what is it, 
mt that which lends beauty to every 
thing—the fertile pow'er of associa¬ 
tion. It is the connexion which 
subsists between it and the inward 
workings of the soul—the relation 
which it bears to the operations of 
life and of death, which renders it 
thus pleasing. 

It is this principle of association, 
which is the vivifying soul of mat 
tpr, which gives interest and beauty 
to inanimate objects—which engages 
the soul through the medium of the 
senses—which is the spirit of poetry 
—it is not the mere sentiment con¬ 
veyed by the word« of the poet—it 
is the flood of sweet and gentle re 
miniscenees, which starts upon the 
reader, varied as it must of ne 
cessity be in different individuals, 
as their respective views, characteis, 
situations, and mental organizations 
differ; from which is derived the 
highest pleasure of poetical compo¬ 
sitions—I am not young—I am in¬ 
deed approaching to the period w hen 
I shall cease to indite these dotings 
of age, but in these rei urrcnces to 
the feelings of past days consists my 
fondest pleasure—these and a few 
other loved associations linger iu my 
memory, and shall sink with me to 
my peaceful bed. 

It was a saying worthy of Pope, 
that he should not care to have an 
old stump pulled down which he had 
known in his childhood. I am 
deeply imbued, I might say satura¬ 
ted, with such feelings—I have a 
piece of an oak, which grew by the 
school where I was educated, and 
has long since fallen a prey to the 

axe of the spoiler-1 remember, 

as well as I .do any thing, the cut 
ting down of the venerable tree; 
how we crowded about it; and how 
each busy discipulus was cutting off 
relics of their old friend. The 
branches, which were left by the 
workmen as useless, were gathered 
up, and in the evening made into 
a bonfire—then too we had a feast. 
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and we sat round the glowing em¬ 
bers with every one his apple, his 
gingerbread, his nuts, and his glass 
of currant wine. Then tales of 
school heroism and school mischief 
were recounted; and still the wit 
became brighter as the fire decayed 
—‘ the mirth and fun grew fast and 
furious.’—-Ah ! those were happy 
days. 

I often visit this scene of my in¬ 
fant years;—the school is there, with 
the stone, the owl with its goggle 
eyes perched above it; there is the 
play-ground ; the dark stone walls 
with their soft &nd solemn brown- 
ness—but 1 will write an essay on 
the school and my school-days— 
there are many faces too, but they 
are strange to me — those of my 
time, ah<s ! where are they—they 
are scattered over the worm—those 
that survive at least — there was 

Zouch, and C-, with his bright 

wit and clear judgment, and Phillips 
with his lively sallies of good-hu¬ 
moured mirth, and dozens whom 1 
could mentiou—One of them I must 
mention, ’tis R-, the most singu¬ 

lar inoffensive mortal I ever met 

with: R- fell in love—a thing 

of common occurrence and slight 
moment with most men. But it was 
otherw ise with him—his constitution 
was delicate, and his feelings sensi¬ 
tive beyond the conception of any 


but his intimates; to such a being 
—to love as he loved—-wap an exer¬ 
tion of energies alnSost farming. 
He succeeded—the object of his 
adoration loved him—the day was 
fixed for their marriage—before it 
came she died, and R———s fond ties 
were broken—From that hour all 
his time was spent in retracing the 
walks they had taken together.— 
There was a rose-tree which she had 

planted, and R-watched over it 

with incessant care, for “he was the 
slave of sympathy.” .1 found him 
near it one day—he said to me, 

‘ You see that tree—I shall live as 
long as it—no longer.’—He would 
not De persuaded that it was a mere 
whim of the imagination. Two 
months after this he died—I passed 
through the garden—the tree was 
withered. 

I am perfectly sensible not half 
my readers will believe this story. 
TO those who do—who will look' 
upon it as an instance of the strong 
power of the imagination over the 
mental and physical faculties—I re¬ 
late this short notice of a gentle and 

innocent being, poorR-; it is an 

humble stone that covers his remains 
in yonder church-yard—his name is 
unknown, save to a few—but by 
those it will long be honoured, lov¬ 
ed, and wept over! 

ClNNA. 


DIGRESSIONS BY GEOFFREY HARDCASTLE, Gent. 

Pha .—Tliinke what you will of it, I think ’tis done, and I think ’tis acting by 
this time; harke, harke, what drumming’s yonder j I’ll lay my life they are 
eomming to present the shew I spake off. 


Common Sense .—It may be so ■ stay, 

I neither a disciple of Jeremy 
Collier, nor of the author of Histrio- 
mastrix; both of whom, with more 
zeal than discretion, have occupied 
themselves in railing against stage 
plays, and play-goers. More espe¬ 
cially, the latter author has contrived 
to steal sufficient time from the la¬ 
bours of his profession, to indite a 
goodly “ quarto tractate” of some 
thousand and odd pages, in which 
he logically proves tne immorality of 
the stage, by well arranged and sub¬ 
tle syllogisms, such as—Things de¬ 
rived 'from the devil are evil—stage 


wee’le see what ’tis. . 

Lingua. 

plays are sprung from the devil— 
ergo, stage plays are evil—which 
syllogism would, indubitably, be 
conclusive on the subject, were it 
not that it is unfortunately necessary 
to prove his major,'which he attempts 
to do, by the testimony of divers 
fathers of the Primitive Church, and 
among others, Tertuilian, Cyprian, 
Chrysostom, Ignatus, Lactantius, 
and many other long-named men, 
whom few in the present time know, 
nor if they knew, would care for. 

Leaving, therefore, the reverend, 
and learned gentlemen to slumber 
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out their days in undisturbed forget¬ 
fulness) I confess that, I am a play¬ 
goer,— a confession, wliieli certainly 
demands no extraordinary share of 
. resolution to make, as a thousand 
eople do the same every day. But 
persuade myself, that 1 enjoy many 
pleasures in my theatrical hours, 
which other people do notexperienee. 

1 have no) a greater number of 
senses than the rest of my species, 
hut 1 possess, perhaps, in theatrical 
pleasures, a more lively pinwr of* 
assoi iation than Ihe oi tthXXoi who 
throng the gallery, pit, and lm\es 
around me. Very probably, theie 
may appear in this a great degiee of 
over-weening egotism, hut tins 1 do 
not much regard. All people are 
egotists in their hearts; tin 1 only 
difference is hi luei n those who keep 
it pent up, and those who lot it loose 
when occasion offers, without c..ring 
where it flies, or ulu..e habits m 
prejudices it runs a tilt against. To 
proceed—the primary object with 
most frequenters of the theatre is, 
J presume, at least nominally, 

TUB PLAY. * 

No one goes, or at any rate ac¬ 
knowledges that he goes, to sit in 
a box, or oil a bench. But many 
make going to sec a play an excuse 
for passing away a portion of time, 
which they would not otherwise know 
how to occupy. S„ ae go to meet 
their friends—others, for Jess lauda¬ 
ble meetings with “ fair misehiefs,” 
as that facete personage, Master 
Janus Weathercock hath it—some 
to clap—others to hiss—these go to 
applaud, and those to damn—some 
few, perhaps, go out of real love to 
dramatic entertainments, and a mul¬ 
titude, because they have nothing 
else to do. 

As for myself, 1 go out of many 
motives.—There are a variety of i ir- 
fumstances which conspire to fur¬ 
nish the satisfaction 1 experience_ 

l am not cursed with that disposition 
to he displeased, which throw's the 
darkest shade on every thing in life. 
I derive pleasure from that, which 
any one else may derive pleasure 
from by using the same means—by 
absolutely banishing from the mind 
all inclination to cavil and find fault, 
by looking on the golden side of 
the shield, by encouraging that spirit 
of optimism, which softens down the 
harsh, and elevates, or brings into 


more distinct points of view, the mild 
and lovely features of what vve see 
spread around us. I go to the theatre 
purposely as a recreation, and 1 de¬ 
termine, from the moment I enter the 
pit door or box lobby, not to suffer 
anything to divert me from my ob¬ 
ject.—I remember, with great de¬ 
light, the feelings 1 used to experi¬ 
ence in my childhood, on a visit to 
the theatie. It was hut seldom that 
I went, but it was a real treat, and 
1 Know scarce anything that could 
equal my joy when 1 found myself 
fairly seated—the p nteutons gieeu 
cm tain, on which I w as wont to ga/e 
with expecting vvondeimerit, hefoic 
me, while f waited with impatience 
im the moment that should reveal 
tin* hidden scenes.—Then, there was 
tlie multitude of company; the lights 
of the house; the painting, gilding, 
an 1 oihei decor itions, which, to 
my youthful eye set me d goigeom 
magnificence. Then !<>.», win n the 
prompter's hell sent fotth iis m!\ci 
accents, and was iimni diately suc¬ 
ceeded hy the agitation of the dark 
curtain, as it folded itself up as if by 
its own voluntary motion, disclosing; 
the scene behind—I felt my heart, 
hound within me at the sight of the 
varied scene, where castles and rocks, 
and woods and calaracts, anil trees, 
spread forth in mimic beauty—.the 
heroes and kings of gorgeous tragedy 
went sweeping hy—1 loved with 
llomeo—smile not, gentle readei, at 
a lover of twelve summers—1 then 
but thought I loved, and my imagi¬ 
nation was ever on the wing. With 
Juliet [ ivepi for her sad mischance, 
and listened with mingled feelings 
to the “meaning in his madness” of 
the Denmark prince. But it was in 
Lear, that my soul was then most 
strongly excited. There was pity 
for his misfortunes—hatred for the 
unnatural daughters to whom he had 
given his all—wonder and commi¬ 
seration for the maniac whom the 
foul fiend torments—and pity, ad¬ 
miration, and esteem for h<*r, who 
exposed her tender limbs and deli¬ 
cate frame to the “ peltings of the 
pitiless storm,” to shield his head, 
and give solace to his misciy, who 
had driven her from his home and 
from his heart. 

Amongst the advantages, and dis¬ 
advantages of incieasing years, may 
be reckoned as one of the latter, that 
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familiarity with the scenes and plea¬ 
sures of our youth, which takes away 
their sweetest bloom. The promp¬ 
ter’s hell is no longer delightful to 
me—it is no more the “ sweetest 
atliromatit,”— 

-the rarest autl most exquisite. 

Most spherical, divine, angelical. 

The mystery of the green curtain 
has faded away—the scenes are fa¬ 
miliar to me—and the multitude of 
< ompanv (tin I ne\ei can hear to 
,tay to look on en.pty bent lies,) with 
the lights and music and hustle, fail 
so po\\cihilly to excite in me. But 
still I am load ol occasionally taking 
my accustomed seat on the fourth 
In mli ol the pit.—’Tis to me like 
Jicquciitino Wills’ <offee-house, the 
Ah itopohtan academy of Queen 
Ann’s turn*—white l’ope and Adtli- 
Min, and U yt hei ley and Steele, and 
then It lion wits, enjoyed the least 
ol eat hothei’stonvcise, anti laughed 
at Ihe puny uitics, the Dennises of 
the day. They are gone—hut at the 
theatre, and some other favourite 
haunts ol mine— the Old Hummums 
inCoveiit-gaiden is one—1 can some¬ 
times meet with a chile of men, 
whose lomeisation is not interior, 
I imagine, to that of the author of 
the Duntidd, or the writers of the 
►Spectator, 'there is my friend— 
pioud am 1 to call him my friend— 
Charles I iamb, that sportive child 
of fanty, “ Quern <}ui non prorsus 
amt , dhtm omne s tturtnlts el ve- 
vtrcrodtte." With Jus endless fund 
of aneidote denved from Ins ai- 
ijnaintani e vv ith the old fellows-—his 
vanous reading—Iris shill in using 
his 11 sourt es— and Ins tree anti open 
nature;—who has evei lead his es¬ 
say s, and not lejoired in their stiong 
ami energetic application, the full, 
am unit, lovely quaiutm ss of his 
style, and then turned, with disgust, 
liom the mawkish, vapid, flat me¬ 
dium insipidity of wiiteis like me 
and my lnethren? Then there is that 
wild, liaii-braincd English opiuin- 
eatei, Dc Q-y; and there, in yon¬ 

der box, in his black coat and silks, 
and venerable placid-looking coun¬ 
tenance, isBow les—wliat is he think¬ 
ing of? Of Pope’s follies with Martha 
Blount, think ye?—or of a sharp 
“ rubber” foi bis titled and gifted 
opponent, the wandering Ilarold .'— 


Who is that peaceful, but clevcr- 
looking little man? That is Camp¬ 
bell, the Minstrel of Hope, and the 
Editor of the New Monthly. By 
the way, speaking of editors, turn 
our eyes that way, yonder is a 
enoli full of them.—You see the 
man with the sharp, quick eye, and 
the black cravat—that is our Princi¬ 
pal, the magnvs parens* —beside him, 
is Halt, tfie Northern Editor, with 
two of his <oadjntors, Lockart and 

W-n.—That young beauisli man 

with his hair (urled up in thick 
ringlets, rather dark complexion,— 
d’ye see ? that is a limb of the law, 
a barrister expectant, the head man 
of the Gazette of Fashion.—Next to 
him, is a man of much repute,—the 
Editor of the Examiner, and with 
him, his brother Leigh,—“ par no- 
bile fratrum. As somebody calls 
them,—“ Arcades ambo,” 

But the play hour approaches, and 
1 must give up my ideal visionings, 
in order to enjoy the realities of the 
scent. I hope to God there will he 
a full house—I abominate empty 
hern lies—.to sit alone on a whole 
bench, whose very vacnify increases 
its infernal extent—the house like a 
desert—the musicians scraping away 
their rosined hows with careless 
hands, creating harsh discords—act¬ 
ors looking about them, kicking 
theii heels, and looking, with a most 
sleepy and insolent indifference on 
the rari nantes discernible in the 
bouse, with here and there a stray 
wanderer like myself, lolling at full 
length, or wandering indistontenfed 
solitariness from one side to the 
other; and in the boxes, the ex¬ 
pected bright circle of splendour, to 
spy occasionally a gloomy face look¬ 
ing abroad, or, perhaps, a group of 
a dozen, forming a half, probably, 
of the whole set, gathered together 
ill one box, to have something like 
the appearance of close neighbour¬ 
hood. 1 would rather see the face 
of a printei’s devil, importuning for 
his damned proof-sheet or unfinished 
article.—Rap, rap, rap !—Zounds f 
Speak of the devil, anu he’s at your 
elbow—’tis he, by all the gods !— 
And so, kind ana fair readers, and 
ou leaders who are neither fair nor 
ind. 

Good night. 


Query.—Meaning ourselves' Ea. 
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A BALLAD. 


fihr mpbed in her f-inpinp, and after each prone, 

O willow, willow, willow! 

J am dead to all pleasure*, my true love i* gone , 

O willow, willow, willow! 

O willow, willow, willow! 

Sing O the green willow shall be my garland. 

Old Son&. 


Pale as lie is, here lay him, lay him dowuc, 

O lay hi* eold head on my pillowe; 

Take off, take off these bridal welds. 

And crown my caieful head with willow. 

The Braes of Yarroti. 


The evening breeze wakes loud and shrill 
Among the distant western isles; 

But yet upon yon sea-beat hill, 

The beaming sun in splendour Bmiles. 

Disordered clouds of aspects wild,. 

Beneath the vast concave of heaven. 
Fleece upon fleece in mountains piled. 
About in rapid chace are driven. 


Dark! dark! the islands lie beneath. 
Encircled by the rolling waves ; 

The wind moans on the lonely heath. 

Wild in the wave-worn cavern raves. 

On yonder cliff' appears a form, 

A lovely maiden robed in white ; 
Wandering amid the heating storm. 

Though gathers fast the blackening night. 


Against the cliff’s broad base of rocks. 
The roaring, dashing billows come; 
The breezps, from their rugged shocks. 
Bear up in flakes the milk-white foam. 


Louder and louder roars the wind. 
And darker hues the clouds assume; 
The. lone bleak islands lie reclined 
In awful solitary gloom. 


Yet, on the beach the maid appears. 
Her hair loose floating to the breeze ; 
Her dark blue eyes, suffused in tears, 
Hove anxious o’er the stormy seas. 


List to her wild and plaintive tone, 

That wanders on the blast in vain, 

For he—whose absence claims that moan. 
Perchance lie's deep beneath the main! 
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“ I see not yet thy bounding suit; 

0 1 Ronald ' why so long delay > 

Must Dora still thy absence wail. 

And pass in grief and tears the day f 

“ Full many a day I’ve sought this cliff. 
Since that thou promised I should see,- 
If here l watched—thy white sailed skiff 
Returning gaily o’er the sea. 


“ Another chieftain seeks my hand. 

But pledged to thee is Dora’s love; 

And though my sire should stern command. 
Faithless to thee she cannot prove. 


“ The sun, that gilds to-morrow’s sky. 
Should on thy Dora’s bridal rise— 

O hated day 1 where shall she fly > 

But e’er she gives her hand—she dies !” 

With wild and hurried step she paced 
The beach, unmindful of the storm ; 
And many a low-white cloud she traced, 
That distant bore of sails the form. 


And as the night began to fall 

Darker on mountain, moor, and dell; 
Full oft did she on Ronald call. 

And to the seas her sorrows tell. 


“ The howling tempests on me break 
In gusts alternate from the sea— 
The cold rain beats against my cheek. 
And oh ! ’Its all for loving thee! 


“ Ye furious storms that lower so dark > 
Awhile your awful powers restrain ; 
O spare the valiant chieftain's bark. 
Return him to my arms again! 


“ Thou oomest not yet! oh didst thou fall! 

hi battle slain among the brave; 

Or has some sudden stormv squall 
Hurried thy bark beneath the wave > 


“ ’Tis night—the sea-gulis scream around— 
I’m wandering on the cliff'alone; 

The sun is sunk in deep profound. 

That on the mountains faintly shone. 


“ And with that sun my hopes are past. 

That glanced as sun-beams bright and fair ; 
Willi fears my soul is overcast; 

1 sink in darkness and despair.” 
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Thus spoke—yet left -she not the gloom. 
The long dark night she wandered there; 
Hoping her Ronald yet might come. 

For hope will beam athwart despair. 


Seek, maid, thy father’s castle-hall. 

And leave this bleak and barren shore ; 
For Ronald hears not now thy call. 

Thy voice shall strike his ear no more. 


The moon now broad and silent shone. 
And shade and light, uncertain gave; 
Illumed the cliff of cragged stone. 

And glittered brightly on the wave. 


Fast fled the gloomy night away. 

As flies remembrance of a dream ; 
And island, ocean, cliff', and bay. 

Shone dazzling in the morning beam. 


But kinder were the gloomy night. 

Whose storms and darkening shades conceal* d 
The srene, that now met Dora’s sight, 

At little distance full revealed— 


There on the sandy beach she spied 

The fragments of a slorm-wveckod boat; 
And on the bright high-swelling tide, 

(It seemed) a warrior’s conye afloat:— 


’Twas Ronald.—To his corse she clung. 

And tore her long, dishevelled hair— 
Loudly the cliff’s and caverns rung, 

Her shrieks of horror and despair. 

Ilcr reason fled—and till the day 

That doomed her to the silent grave,— 
Nightly she thither bent her way, 

Arid to (lie moon would wildly rave. 

Now in the grave together lie. 

The faithful Dora and her chief,— 

But unto superstition’s eye. 

The maid yet wanders on the cliff. 

And when the moon shines bright and clear. 
The mariners, who pass the coast. 

Think that in every blast they hear. 

The wailing sighs of Dora’s ghost. 
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APHORISMS, OPINIONS, AND THOUGHTS ON MORALS. 


Winning manners arc to the vir¬ 
tues what a becoming- habit is to 
the person, therefore it is the duty 
of those, who wish to promote the 
influence of virtue, to make her ap¬ 
pear in as attractive a form as pos¬ 
sible. 

Moralists of all ages have not 
only considered man as a bundle of 
habits, but the human character, as 
made of almost as many impercepti¬ 
ble particles, of which habits are 
the chief ing redients, as those which 
compose a Mosaic pavement—it is 
on the purity, the brilliancy, and the 
strength of those component parts 
that the value of a ehara ter, or the 
beauty of a pavement, depends. 

Innocence and mystery never in¬ 
habit, Jong together. 

True education consists less in 
precepts than in practice. 

No one can be happy who does 
not enjoy bis own esteem. 

When the appetite is not content¬ 
ed with bread, says the proverb, the 
hark is ready for servitude. 

All wickedness springs from weak¬ 
ness. 

The weak man is apt to be rest¬ 
less ; the great man is always tran¬ 
quil. 

The weak deceive—the powerful 
command. 

We love our equals hotter than 
our superiors. 

The love of our country is a pas¬ 
sion in the people of that country, 
but it is a virtue in a philosopher. 

We sometimes pardon hatred—but 
never contempt. 

Tin* friend, who conceals our de¬ 
fects from us, serves us less than the 
enemy who reproaches us with them. 

Few things are more difficult, than 
to keep a secret, to forget an injury, 
and to make the best use possible of 
one’s leisure. 

There is less baseness in attacking 
sin unarmed man, than in speaking 
ill of those who can’t defend them¬ 
selves. 

There are two things to be feared 
—the envy of friends, and the ha¬ 
tred of enemies. 

An empire must be in danger, if 
llie- magistrate does not obey the 
laws, and the people the magistrate. 

Riches do not ronsist in the pos- 
Eur. Mfir/. Vol. 82. 


session of wealth, but in the use 
made of it. 

The most necessary of all sciences 
is to learn to preserve oneself from 
the contagion of bad example. 

The miser does not so much pos¬ 
sess his wealth, as his wealth pos¬ 
sesses him. 

The only treasure, which we can¬ 
not be deprived of, is the conscious¬ 
ness of doing good, and acting up¬ 
rightly. 

Those who enter on the career of 
the sciences, or indeed on any exer¬ 
cise of the mind or the fancy, should 
fix their eye on those who are biforr 
them on the road, and not look on 
those who are behind them. 

The diamond that falls in a dung¬ 
hill does not thereby become less 
precious; and the dust, which the 
wind elevates high in air, does not 
thence become less vile. 

To believe that, a feeble enemy 
cannot hurt us is as absurd, as to 
think a spark cannot cause a confla¬ 
gration. 

What is the tongue in the mouth 
of a wise and virtuous man ?—A key 
that unlocks a treasure. 

Let us endeavour to conquer our¬ 
selves rather than our fortune, be¬ 
cause we can alter our desires sooner 
than the order of the world—and 
because nothing is in our own power 
but our thoughts. 

In order to make fortune and 
events subservient to you, begin by 
making yourself independent of 
them. 


The first step towards vice is to 
make a mvstery of innocent actions; 
and he, wfio is fond of concealment, 
wi 11 sooner or later ha ve reast > 11 1 o con¬ 
ceal himself. This moral precept, 
if attended to, would annihilate the 
necessity of any other. 

Never do or say any thing that 
thou dost not wish all the world to 
see and hear. 

We ought never to blush to .avow 
that we have done wrong, because 
by making this confession we prove, 
that we are wiser to-day than we 
were yesterday. 

It is much easier to act well in 
difficult and strongly exciting cir¬ 
cumstances, than to fulfil correctly 
the quiet duties of everyday life' 

C/ 
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It is easy to avoid a great and evi¬ 
dent danger, and to perform a duty 
that is obvious and prominent—but 
duties and danger, that are remote 
and gradual in their operations, are 
difficult to avoid and to fulfil. When 
one meets a chimney-sweep in a nar¬ 
row path, one takes care to avoid the 
certain and obvious contamination 
of his touch—but we are not consci¬ 
ous of the equally certain destruc¬ 
tion of the purity of our garments 
from dust and the effects of constant 
wear. 

That woman is indeed pitiable, 
who can bring herself to believe 
that a marriage of mere interest is 
any thing better than legal prosti¬ 
tution. 

To perform one’s duty, at what¬ 
ever risk and sacrifice to oneself, is 
always the safest, and even in this 
world the happiest path ; and vainly 
beat the waves of woe against the 
feet of those who firmly and closely 
cling to the “ Rock of ages.” 

There is not in the daily inter¬ 
course of life any charm like atten¬ 
tion, and attention in trifles. 

What an awful thing it is to he 
the depository of another’s happi¬ 
ness 1 Let no one presume to enter 
the marriage state, who is not deeply 
sensible of this awful responsibility. 

There is a time when even the 
most rational enthusiasm looks hack, 
appalled in some measure, on the 
actions to which it has impelled. 

Love levels all in their turns—the 
weak with the strong, the sensible 
with the foolish. 

The passive virtue of patient en¬ 
durance is far more difficult to prac¬ 
tise thaw any other, and it is only 
too often the necessary duty of wives 
—a duty too, which is so much ex- 

I iected from them, that they cannot 
>c excited to the performance of it 
by the hope of obtaining applause— 
but they have the support of their 
own approving conscience, and the 
certainty that “ lie who seetli in se¬ 
cret will reward them openly.” 

To give advice is the common and 
troublesome propensity of weak peo¬ 
ple—they over-rate their own saga¬ 
city, as the child does the value of 
its play-thing, and fancies the tinsel 
on its doll to be gold; hut the child 
will grow wiser one day, and know 
gold from tinsel—not so the offici- 


/ 

ous givers of common-place advice— 
their tinsel will seem gold to them 
to the end of the chapter. 

When an old man marries a young 
wife, lie should add a new quarter¬ 
ing to his arms, namely, a cradle 
with a coffin beside it; for the chil¬ 
dren, that may result from such a 
marriage, will, as well as their youth¬ 
ful mother, entail on him so many 
cares and anxieties, that the coffin 
will very soon succeed to the cradle, 
and his life be shortened, if not em¬ 
bittered by his folly. 

The parting llour is far more 
trying to those who remain than to 
those who go—as a path, a view, a 
chair, the veriest trifle are to the 
former, melancholy memorials of 
departed pleasures—while for the 
latter, new scenes, new objects, and 
even motion itself possess a power 
to lull the mind in temporary for¬ 
getfulness. 

How worthy of love is that being, 
who is fond of encouraging sources 
for thankfulness, and bow salutary 
is the influence of such a one ! Such 
a temper, like the Claude Lorraine 
gloss, sheds a glowing tint over 
scenes which are already pleasing, 
and creates them where the prospect 
is gloomy and cheerless. 

Alas! it is painful to reflect how 
often we owe our happiest days to 
illusion and imagination. 

When vanity first, gave birth to, 
and then married detraction, and no 
one can doubt of their being thus 
doubly united, they became the pa¬ 
rents of the largest family in the 
world—for up to them may he traced 
some of the crimes, and most of the 
vices and evils that embitter and de¬ 
solate society. 

Asa man covered with a case of 
asbestos might go through fire un¬ 
hurt, so the man whose habits are 
those of spotless truth and ingenu¬ 
ousness, may go through the world 
uninjured, even by the shafts of 
malice. Those only are vulnerable 
to them, in whose minds and conduct 
there is something which will not 
always bear the light, and to hide 
which they are found occasionally 
to have recourse to falsehood. 

Vanity and conceit are often used 
as synonymous terms, though in re¬ 
ality notlc can be more distinct. 
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SKETCHES OP SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 

AND PARIS. 

LETTER I. 

Sir Charles Darnley, Bart, at Paris, to the Marquess dc Vermont, 

in London. 


My dear Vermont, 

Ever since ray return from Ame¬ 
rica, where I spent so many happy 
days in your society, I have medita¬ 
ted a journey to Paris—to that Paris 
which you made me anxious to see, 
by the enthusiastic terms in which 
you used to speak of it. After 
having- been prevented again and 
again, by a variety of circumstances, 
from carrying this favourite project 
into < xecution, 1 at last availed my¬ 
self of the opportunity of being at 
Brighton, from which place packets 
sail daily for the coast of Prance— 
and embarking on board one of these 
vessels on Friday last, arrived here 
yesterday evening. As one of my 
principal inducements for coming 
hither was the hope of renewingour 
former habits of intimacy, and, un¬ 
der your auspices, of seeing the 
Gallic capital to the greatest possi¬ 
ble advantage, I need scarcely say 
how great was my disappointment, 
when on going- this morning to your 
hotel, I learnt from your old Swiss 
porter that you were absent, and 
gone t,o London : the latter piece of 
intelligence lias increased my cha¬ 
grin ; for I am thus not only de¬ 
prived of your expected aid m pi¬ 
loting my way through the unknown 
regions of the French metropolis, 
hut also of the sincere pleasure with 
which I should have offered you 
mine, in exploring the wonders of 
London. 

On receiving these unwelcome ti¬ 
dings, I was so surprised, and so 
distressed, that had I allowed myself 
to lie governed by my first impres¬ 
sions, 1 should immediately have or¬ 
dered post-horses, and should have 
now been on my road back to Eng¬ 
land ; in order, if I may be permit¬ 
ted to use a French phrase, de vous 
faire les honnevrs de mon pays. 

Having, however, allowed myself 
a few moments for reflection, (with¬ 
out which you know we sober Eng¬ 
lish seldom take any decided step,) 1 
begin to think that this apparent 


disappointment (which I have the 
vanity to believe you will regret no 
less than myself,) may eventually 
prove favourable to the attainment 
of the objects which we have mutu¬ 
ally in view. No doubt, in visiting 
London, it is vour wish, as it is mine 
in coming hither, to examine every 
thing with impartiality and fairness 
—had you met me in England, or 1 
met you in France, would this have 
been possible ? The stranger res¬ 
pecting the judgment of his resident 
friend, would have been implicitly 
governed by his opinions—admiring 
what he admired, and censuring 
what he censured—lie would have 
lost all the pleasure of first impres¬ 
sions, and would have seen none of 
the objects of curiosity presented to 
his attention with unprejudiced eyes. 
Left to ourselves we shall, doubtless, 
be both guilty of a thousand ridicu¬ 
lous mistakes; and, with the preci¬ 
pitancy so common to all travellers, 
we shall alike praise and condemn 
improperly—still, let us determine 
to communicate to each other our 
respective remarks and observations 
with the utmost candour; and the 
errors of each may be subsequently 
corrected by the maturer knowledge 
of his correspondent. In losing iny 
“ fidus achates,” I shall, therefore, 
make a merit of necessity, and learn 
to depend on myself. Hoping that 
in your letters to me you will speak 
of England with no less freedom 
than I shall use towards you in 
talking of France, I shall throw 
aside all ceremony, and tell you ho¬ 
nestly and freely what I think. 

Having been only four days in 
France, and but four and twenty 
hours at Paris, you will not expect 
in this first epistle that I should have 
much to say. Yet, perhaps, you will 
receive, with a smile of good humour, 
the crude reflections of an inexperi¬ 
enced foreigner, the novelty of whose 
situation may plead his excuse for 
innumerable faults. 

In landing at Dieppe, 1 expeii- 
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meed (never having I een before on 
the Continent of Europe) all that 
surprise which prior tourists have 
described, and, indeed, after an ex¬ 
peditious voyage of a few hours, I 
found such a change of scene in all 
around me, that t seemed much 
more in a new world, than when, 
after traversing the Atlantic, 1 set 
foot in America. There, the objects 
v, hi» 1 1 presented themselves, were all 
similar to those which I had left be¬ 
hind. The countenances of the peo¬ 
ple, their dress, their manners, and 
i hei r I a ngua ge were all the same. I lere 
every thin*' seemed metamorphosed. 
The darker complexions and more 
marked features of the crouds who 
thronged the shore, the large cocked 
luils and fierce looks of the military, 
the high head-dresses, and other peril* 
l'.iriliesofthe\ T orinanrostiimr,wbich 
file female peasantry displayed, and 
lii o unaccustomed sounds of French 
.i ud 1‘alois, which assaulted my ears, 
presented altogether a picture so dif¬ 
ferent from that which I had taken 
leave of a feithours before at Brigh¬ 
ton, that I had some difficulty in 
persuading myself, that what I saw 
and heard was real, and not the 
phantom of a dream. 

When 1 had sufficiently recovered 
mv astonishment to observe them, 
I found myself surrounded with the 
importunate,-hut civil emissaries of 
numerous inns; each of whom in¬ 
sisted, as lie forced a card into my 
hand, fh.it tl*o house which he ro- 
loimuemied was incomparably the 
h*’st. The one to which, by the ad- 
v ice of a fellow passenger, 1 allowed 
myself to he conducted at Dieppe, as 
ivcil .is most, of those at which I 
stopped on the road, afforded much 
better accommodations than l had 
been led to expect; but you must 
pardon me for observing, that f re¬ 
marked in all of them, an incon¬ 
gruity of the most extraordinary 
kind. The walls of the rooms 
were generally painted with Arabesq 
figures, or otherwise ornamented— 
but the floors, rarely carpeted, were 
open tiled, and commonly far from 
dean. Every where we found mag¬ 
nificent looking glasses.marble chim¬ 
ney pieces, and or-monlu docks of 
great value and beauty; while the 
doors would not shut, and the win¬ 
dows displayed many a broken pane 
—the beds were excellent, and the 


linen delicately white, but the furni¬ 
ture, of silk or satin, was often 
ragged, arid sometimes dirty; and 
a mahogany dining-table seemed an 
unknown luxury. 

I had an early speeimen of the 
manners of your people, exhibited 
in those of a short hoy, about four¬ 
teen years of age, who waited on me¬ 
at dinner, on the day of my landing. 
He displayed no trifling marks of 
their volubility, vivacity, and offici¬ 
ous politeness, which are supposed 
to be inherent in Frenchmen, in every 
class of society, and at every period 
of life. But though no creature 
could be possibly more civil,—and he 
might well he called remplide r/race, 
—I was surprised at certain impro¬ 
prieties in his behaviour, of which 
the aukwardest clown in our island 
would he ashamed. When l asked 
him for drink, lie took a small tum¬ 
bler from the table (exactly such a 
one as we use in our dressing-rooms 
in England,) and thiowing some 
water which it contained under the 
cinders of the tire, wiped the glass 
with a dirty napkin, which lie car¬ 
ried under his arm, and then filled 
it with wine. 

This seemed to me no very de¬ 
corous mode of executing my com¬ 
mands; but. my surprise increased, 
when, at the conclusion of the din¬ 
ner, the samp graceful youth, after 
removing the cloth, threw the crumbs 
of bread, parings of apples, orange 
peel, and other relics of the meal 
which it contained, under the table, 
at which 1 sat, without attempting to 
sweep them away, or to offer any 
apology for what he had done. 

In the course of conversation (for 
this pigmy waiter had chatted away 
during the whole of his services, 
and let me into all his secrets,) he 
had informed me, that he was very 
partial to the English, and was 
going very soon to Brighton, in 
order to learn our language, and to 
study our manners. I therefore 
took the liberty of hinting, that 
among other improvements which 
probably he would derive from his 
visit to'Great Britain, 1 hoped lie 
would discover, that (at least accord¬ 
ing to our prejudices,') it was not 
very delicate to empty a glass in the 
fire-place, or to throw a cloth full of 
crumbs under the table. He stared, 
thanked me; and, seeming to be 
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quite unconscious of having been 
guilty of the least impropriety, ob¬ 
served, as he shrugged up his shoul¬ 
ders, and walked out ot the room, 
** Qne tout pays a ses nstu/cs." 

In respect to the appearance of 
the country, I had heard much of 
the beauty of Normandy, and was 
not disappointed : it fully answered 
my expectations, particularly as we 
drove along the smiling banks of the 
Seine. The scenery is, indeed, de¬ 
lightful, and wants nothing to com¬ 
plete the landscape but some of those 
elegant villas, thatched cottages, and 
romantic villages, which arc so com¬ 
mon on the English side of the Chan¬ 
nel. The specimens of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture which the buildings of Itouen, 
and other towns which 1 traversed on 
my u ay to Paris, so profusely offer to 
the attention of the antiquary, 1 did 
not. stop ci ideally to examine, lmt 
what 1 saw both pleased and sur¬ 
prised me, and, perhaps, on some 
future occasion, I may he tempted 
to come hither again, purposely to 
study these interesting edifices. 

On the road, 1 made it my prac¬ 
tice to dine at the Tables d'Hote, 
both for the sake of society, and in 
order to have an opportunity of see¬ 
ing' the manners of the people who 
frequent them. At one of those din¬ 
ners, finding that politics were the 
order of the day, 1 determined to 
take no share in the conversation, 
hut to listen in silent attention. 

One of the company, however, 
seemed resolved not to let me off so 
easily. From his dress, l concluded 
that,"he was an A biff*, and, from his 
mode of arguing', that he belonged 
to that party, which hears, in this 
country, the name of Ultva-Uoyalist. 
—Having made some observations, 
which, by his looks, he seemed to 
expect that 1 should approve, hut to 
which I neither expressed assent nor 
dissent,—'• 31 a is partez done, Mon- 
sit nr L’ Any lot's,” exclaimed he, it 
dilis nous n'est il pas vrai i/ne vous 
rammencez d'eprouver dans voire pays 
Its triitis effets deprincipes recol i- 
Itoiuurts—(jue l'insurrection esl or- 
yinazec a Londrcs, Vanned seduite, et 
an r/oaveruement provisionnv forme 
vhez /e Lord Mayor.” 

Such seemed to he the current re¬ 
port of the day, and when I met this 
enquiry with a positive negative, I 
found the only point, upon which 


the company seemed disposed to 
agree, was to disbelieve my evi¬ 
dence | and, in spite of the repeated 
assurances which I gave them, that 
I had left London perfectly quiet 
only two days before, my declara¬ 
tions produced no effect on these 
ardent politicians ; and though they 
were too well bred to tell me I lied, 
1 read in their countenances that 
such was their opinion. 

In the course of the same conver¬ 
sation, I was informed (and many 
an Englishman has before heard the 
same news in France,) that Bona¬ 
parte’s return from Elba was a Brit¬ 
ish rnannmvrc; that L'affaire. nienr- 
trierede de. Mont St. Jean (as the 
battle of Waterloo was called,) was 
not a victory gained, hut a fortunate 
escape on our part, on which occa¬ 
sion we owed our escape to the acci¬ 
dental arrival of the Prussians; and 
that the victor at Toulouse was not 
the, Duke of Wellington, hut Marshal 
Suult. 

1 have no doubt that you will find 
English r/uid-nnnes making very 
egregious errors in their estimate 
of the present state of France ; 
but I apprehend you will scarcely 
meet with an instance of mis-state¬ 
ments, as gross as those which 1 
have just related, yet those who 
were guilty of them belonged to 
rather a higher class of society, 
consisting (besides ladies) of two 
Ecclesiastics, several military men, 
and three returned emigrants, on 
whose button-bole dangled the cross 
of St. Louis. 

Of Paris, I have as yet only seen 
the principal features, and 1 am so 
bewildered with gazing at the vari¬ 
ous splendid objects which claim my 
attention, that I shall reserve my 
observations till another time. 

For the present, then, adieu. 1 
enclose some letters, which, 1 hope, 
will procure you an enh ve into some 
of our most distinguished circles, in 
which you may study the English 
character en bean. As to John Bull 
in his rough garb, he is so very 
easily known, that I shall leave him, 
with all his faults and merits, to the 
unbiassed examination of your pene¬ 
trating eye. 

Believe me. 

Ever yours, 

(J. JDARNX.KV. 
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THE MOTHER. 

%L fragment. 

Scene —A Plantation near the Guayaquil River , South America. 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Isabella. Oh I Ferdinand, didst mark the setting sun ? 
Methought I never saw him sink so gloriously; 

From yon hill’s top he bade the world good night; 

See yet the gorgeous painting of his palace. 

The sumptuous hangings of liis presence-chamber ; 

Curtains of purple, richly lined with crimson, 

Fring’d round with flame ; the drapery of his throne 
Broidered and intertissued o’er with gold, 

By angels’ fingers wrought. 

Fer. Thou’rt a dear, foolish, fanciful- 

Isa. Fond Isabel. 

Fer. Ay, let it stand. But prithee tell me, love. 

What do those curiously twined boughs conceal? 

Isa. A sight, I guess, more precious in thy view, 

Than is the splendour of the glowing west; 

Behold! 

Fer. Ha! ’tis my child, my blessed boy, my Carlos! See, he 
wakes! 

Isa. Hush, pretty life, here’s nought to fright thee, sweet ; 
Peace, innocent dove; 

Yet music to me more dear thy causeless cry. 

Than rarest delicate tun’d melody; 

And e’er to me a sufficit of bliss. 

To see thy seraph-smile of ignorant joy; 

Now is the little urchin in his glory. 

Fer. Heav’n keep ye both! Who would not l>e a mother ? 
Scarce are his eyes so dark as thine, my Isabel. 

Isa. Not quite so dark, but very, very bright; 

Metbinks I read a dawning genius in them. 

Fer. Cuiius! That likes me not!—Rather would I 
lie might possess his mind in deep research; 

A scholar, learn’d in divers languages. 

Isa. Hive me my humour ; let me think to see him 
Val’rous in battle, or far-famed in poesy. 

Fer. Hold, my dear wife *, ’twere hardly well to let our 
Wanton fancies thus outrun futurity. 

Many a turning year must pass the world. 

Between the wish and its desired fulfilment; 

Please heaven, be be spared to us. 

Isa. Cruel father, write not bis doom to die ; 

Though, out of doubt, many a grievous malady 
Doth haunt these parts.—But, how soon may we go hence ? 

Fer. Not yet of many months ; but if prevail 
Maternal fears, touching the infant’s life. 

We’ll have him strait convey’d to other shores. 

Isa. Convey’d to other snores ! Think ye I’ll brook 
The loss of that it joy’d me so to gain ? 

Part with a part of my own soul and substance ? 

I fear not for his life; 

• I'll stand a rampart betwixt him and death ; 

A halting place, where evil cannot pass; 

Absorb the noxious vapours ere they reach him ; 

Way-lay the fever, and, with my fond heart 
Parry, *as with a shield, the stroke of pestilence. 
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Blossom of life! how could I live without thee! 

Yet, having thee, want nothing else beside. 

Fer. A frank confession ! 

I am not needful to thy selfish joys, then; 

I did not look to this, ungrateful girl! 

When you have learn’d to better prize my company. 

You may have more of it; till then, farewell. 

Isa. So, now I’ve anger’d him, the jealous churl! 

What may I do to win lnm back again ; 

I’ll follow strait, and softly seek t’ appease him; 

Come, dearest Carlos ; nay, but hold, I will not 
Still bear his infant rival m my arms. 

Seeing, lest the object did awake his ire, 

May bar our friendly reconcilement; 

Lie there, lie still, my love, a little space. 

(Goes out, but shortly returns.) 

Where can he be ? I wish I could have met him! 

But let it pass: he can’t be sore displeased; 

Another time, I’ll put up my peace off’ring. 

Now, pretty cherub, mother is near ye, hush ; 

I hear ye, little brawler ; well, my sweetheart-- 

Ha! heavenly mercies ! Monster, spare my boy ! 

Help, help!—the child!—O ! do not kill my infant; 

Feed here, here’s flesh enough,-—here, here - . 

C Throws herself between the alligator and the child.) 

Enter Scipio and Slaves. 

Scip io. What shriek I heard!—’Twas like my mistress’ voice! 
O frightful sight!- 

Where is some weapon,—quick thy hunting spear; 

There, I have done it: look, how the monster writhes ! 

Seize ye the child. I’ll raise the lady up ; 

Away—hence—haste,—on to the house—speed, speed; 

Now arc we safe. Aria. 


LINES TO SAPPHO. 


Oh ! there is a joy in straying 
Alone by the deep, 

When Luna’s beams are playing, 
And savage waters sleep. 

But a charm more true and tender, 
A radiance more divine, 

E’er dwells amid the splendour 
Of that dark eye of thine. 

Oh! how 1 love to linger 
And listen to the shell, 

That answers to the finger 
Of the sea maiden well. 

Bnt there are tones replying, 

More truly by far, 

To thy fair finger flying 
O’er thy simple guitar. 

Though the voices of the daughters 
Of ocean in song, 

O’er the surface of the waters, 
Sweep lightly along; 

Yet sweeter o’er the waters 
Of earth’s troubled sea. 


Most lovely of her daughters, 

Is thy lone voice to me. 

It hath melody more cheering 
Than the notes of delight, 

Which hail Aurora peering 
From her mantle of light 

It hath tenderness and power. 
Like the nightingale’s lay, 

Lamenting in her bower. 

At the parting of day. 

At the calm and placid hour, 
When the day-beams depart, 

As the dew upon the flower, 

It steals on the heart. 

Though borne on haughty pinion, 
And spurning contronl; 

With a magical dominion 
It rules o’er the soul: 

While the spirit, unrepiuing, 
Submits to the chain, 

Thy snowy hands are twining, 

As we list to thy strain. 

Adolescens. 
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SKETCHES FROM NATURE. 
No. 2. 


“ It’s potting 1 dark, mother,” said 
a pretty little girl about five yeais 
of ape, as she drew her chair to the 
side of her mother, looking- up with 
the artle.ssue.ss of innocence into her 
face; “It’s getting dark, mother, 
and father is not come home yet;” 
—“ and the wind blows a gale,” 
continued a healthy looking lad, 
two or three years older — “ the 
waves break right, over the black 
rock ;—I’ve just been to St. Antho¬ 
ny’s Point, and there’s one boat 
come ashore, and lost her rudder; 
—and old Thomas's boat is swamp¬ 
ed, and gone ashore below the 
church;—but I can’t see anything 
of father yet.-”—The scene of this 
conversation was one of those hum¬ 
ble fishermen’s huts that are strewed 
here and there bordering on tin* 
coast of the Channel, among the 
bleak and barren hills on the south¬ 
west coast of Cornwall. The inte¬ 
rior was neat and cleanly, ami ap¬ 
peared to he the abode of peace and 
contentment. The mother of these 
two youthful prattlers, held an infant 
in her arms, which she had just been 
feeding 

The idea that it was getting- late, 
and her husband not returned, i»- 
duced her to hasten to the beach, 
where In* was accustomed to house 
his little boat when the evening 
threatened to be tempestuous;—it 
had always been her practice in their 
days of courtship to hail her belov¬ 
ed Janies on landing, and had never 
been omitted since their marriage, 
unless detained by sickness or some 
imperious duty. Metliinks all the 
toils and dangers of the past would 
l»p amply repaid, and every gloomy 
anticipation of futurity he banished, 
as the rolling wave lias borne him 
proudly to the shore, where the fond 
bosom, of which he was the life and 
joy, was waiting to receive him. She 
had been too much accustomed to 
witness the tempest in its fury, to 
feel particularly apprehensive for 
the safety of her husband on the 
present deration. Taking the in¬ 
fant in her arms, young Jemmy at 
the same time leading the little girl 
by the hand, she proceeded to the 


bearh to greet bis arrival. The 
dark, heavy clouds swept wildly over 
the face of heaven, the bourse waves 
laslied the unshaken shore, and fai 
and near, the white foam of the 
ocean was driven to a distance in as, 
unceasing shower. When she arris 
ed at the point,—a spot of ground 
which runs like a little promonto-y 
into the sea, being considerably ch¬ 
eated above the surrounding shores, 
—she anxiously strained her eyes, 
to cateb, if possible, a glimpse of 
James’s little skill'. Three of the 
boats belonging to a neighbouring 
hamlet wore already arrived; one 
of which was much shattered by a 
tremendous surge, that dashed it 
against the rocky shore. She stood 
on tip-toe,looking solicitously round 
for some time, when the little giil 
first pointing bei finger, and then 
clapping her bauds for joy, cried, 
“There, there, mother; that’s la¬ 
ther's boat;”—“ Where, my hoe, 
where ?”—“ Oh ’ it’s gone now, but 
you’ll soon see it again”—in a few 
minutes she exclaimed, “ Now can’t 
you see. it over yonder—a great way 
off?”—she saw, and hei heart wi¬ 
thered as she saw ;—it was as far as 
eye could reach, through the gloom 
of the tempest and the approaching 
shades of evening. They bad not 
been able to carry sail for some time, 
and the wind blowing down the 
channel, with the ebbing tide, afford¬ 
ed no prospect of tlieir reaching 
land for some hours;—to live in 
such a sea, with a light bark like 
theiis, was next to impossible; and 
the melancholy presentiments of a 
tender and affectionate wife, under 
such circumstances, may he bettei 
conceived than described. Lucy (for 
that was her name) lingered on the 
point for some time, to catch at in¬ 
tervals a glance of bis tossed bark, 
as it mounted the topmost u aves, till 
the darkness of night rendered it 
impossible for her to discern any¬ 
thing, save the milk-white foam of 
the boiling billows, as they burst 
with harsh and thundering roar 
against the foot of the firm rock on 
which she stood ; whilst the spray 
flying around drenched her with 
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.its dews: “Come, mother,” said the 
little girl, shivering with cold, “ let 
us go home;—father is there by this, 

1 dare say;—and we t\y 11 all sit by 
the fire, and dry our clothes;—d am 
so wet;—and baby’s wet too, mo¬ 
ther,—come, let’s run, Jemmy, and 
get there first.” 

At the voice of her child she start¬ 
ed, her thoughts had been on the 
dark waves, and vied with them in 
wildness; she found, for the first 
time, that they were indeed wet; for 
as night and. increasing distance 
shut the little vessel from her view, 
she bad insensibly drawn nearer and 
nearer to the shore, till she could 
trace it no longer,'—she non' turned 
towards home, occasionallystopping 
and broking wistfully round; strain¬ 
ed her eyes to see, and ears to hear, 
soiicihing of him who had been the 
joy of h«T heart, with whom she 
had rejoiced in prosperity, and on 
whom'she had leaned in sorrow. 

On her arrival at home, her chil¬ 
dren uere uniting for her; she had 
sometimes left it to meet him with a 
soi rowing'heart, hut never till now 
had she returned uneomforted, be¬ 
cause she had never before returned 
without him. Her humble fire-side 
appeared cheerless and dull, like the 
countenance of the dead, wanting 
the soul that animated it. “ Alas!” 
said she, setting herself before 
tin turf fire, nhich the hoy was as¬ 
siduously browing, “ alas! what 
hardships my poor husband endures, 
even at this moment; whilst I am 
seated at ease with his own dear in- 
nocents smiling round me, he is 
battling with the foaming waves, or 
haply sinking in their briny bosom, 
—irer face was palfe, a tear rolled 
down tier cheek,and heaving a deep 
sigh, she raised her eyes to heaven, 
ami ejaculated with almost delirious 
fervour, “Oh! spare—spare him— 
or we must all perish.” 

After having put her children to 
bed, she gave them each the nightly 
maternal kiss, hut not in smiles as 
she was wont—it was bedewed with 
tears, as she thought on tneir 
wretch"'! father. From the roai of 
the waves which was heard like dis¬ 
tant thunder., and the increasing 
fierceness of the wind, as it whistled 
through the crevices of her lowly 
dwelling, it was evident that the 
storm grew more furious: she arose, 
Enr. Mag. Vol. 82. 


and opening the door, stood listen¬ 
ing;—not a star shot forth its sil¬ 
very ray to enliven the mariner with 
the whisperings of hope; no sound 
was heard, save the dread concussion 
of elemental strife, or the remorse¬ 
less dash of billows; sometimes she 
fancied she could hear an approach¬ 
ing footstep; hut it was all a de¬ 
ception, and at length she closed 
the door in the bitterness of despair. 
The thought suggested itself,—he 
might have sheltered in some of the 
neighbouring creeks,—lmt as morn¬ 
ing approached, and Janies came 
not, these hopes gradually died away. 
—Once indeed she imagined she 
heard hint at the door,—she sprang 
to open it;—and a neighbouring 
fisherman presented himself;—he 
was a dark looking and surly fellow, 
who had always been viewed by 
Lucy with an eye of fear mingled 
with disgust; as she understood he 
was connected with some smugglers 
that frequented the coast, and she 
trembled lest he might persuade 
James to join in their illegal and 
dangerous traffic. He said he was 
just eonre to ask if Janies was come 
home; she answered in alow and 
feeling negative. 

In his rough uncultivated manner 
he endeavoured to cheer her;—hut 
there was a degree of coarseness and 
brutality in bis manner, that made 
Lucy involuntarily shudder. One 
circumstance be mentioned which 
encouraged her to hope all was well. 
“ Mayhap,” said be, “ lie’s now 
gone to llavy’s, after all—one o’ tli’ 
boats is snugly riding in St. Antho¬ 
ny’s creek she clasped him by the 
arm in an evtasy of delight, and 
was about to ask him to step in, 
when be continued,And what if 
lie is drowned—and that’s the worst, 
vou know—ye’ll stand a rare chance 
to better yourself. I’ve had some 
thoughts about you myself—you’re 
passable enough, and you’ve gotten 
a pratt,y pair of eyes of your own, 
and a nice soft rosv cheek, I'll war¬ 
rant.” He was about to place his 
brawny arm round her neck, when 
she stepped back, and dashed the 
door in his face; the unfeeling brute, 
after having endeavoured to open it 
in vain, muttering his deadly curses, 
slowly retired, and the last sound of 
his foot-fall was soon mingled and 
lost in the roar of the tempest. As 
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clay advanced, the storm abated, and 
Lucy stepped to the shore — she 
sought each crevice for him, but in 
vain ;—and not a single object greet¬ 
ed her eye on jthe dark waste of bil¬ 
lows, that could lend the least light 
whereby to guess at his fate. “ Hap¬ 
ly,” thought she, as she watched 
tneir unquiet heaving, “he has been 
swallowed up in your greedy bosom.” 
At times she thought she could dis¬ 
cern something at a distance floating 
on the waters ; hut it was too remote, 
and the glimpses she caught of it 
too faint to enable her to distinguish 
whether it was a piece of wreck, or 
one of those clumps of sea-wced, 
that having heen severed from the 
rock where they grew by the fury of 
the waves, are often seen floating 
about after a storm. 

The wind continued gradually to 
abate, but the face of the ocean, as 
far as eye could reach, presented but 
one dreary forest of waves. She 
returned once more to her hut with 
less of hope, and gloomier fears. 
After having dressed her smiling in¬ 
nocents, and partaken their frugal 
hut melancholy breakfast, the affec¬ 
tionate family sallied forth to the 
beach ;—there was now only a mo¬ 
derate breeze, hut the billows were 
still rolling darkly and tumultuously; 
after searching for some time, the 
little hoy espied something the retir¬ 
ing tide had left on the shore close 
by the church-yard;—they hastened 
to the spot; it was a sail severed 
from the mast, apparently belong¬ 
ing to some small lug sail boat. 
As they drew near, Lucy perceived 
a dead body attached to it;—the feet 
were all that was visible, the sail co¬ 
vering the head and neck;—she ran; 
—she knelt down beside it;—and 
with her right hand, gradually un¬ 
covered the neck;—it was hare, and 
the unbuttoned shirt collar lay care¬ 
lessly open ; one arm was stretched 
out, and the other formed a pillow 
for the head, which heeded it not;— 
could it be James ?—she gazed wildly 
around, her eyes appeared starting 
from their sockets;—her heart sick¬ 
ened she could proceed no further, 
but turning away her head, looked 
intensely oh the invidious wave;— 
meanwhile the officious little girl 
had drawn the sail wholly aside ;— 
shivering with acutest agony, she 
again turned her head, and was 
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outstretching her hand to complete 
the dreadful task, it touched tie* 
marble cheek, her eye at the same 
time resting on the line, but faded 
features of her adored James, 
which her child, unconscious of the 
awful truth, was in the act of kiss¬ 
ing. She fetched a. deep and mourn¬ 
ful sigh, and fell senseless on tin* 
corpsefrom that lime her mind 
became a ruin and a wreck. On he; 
revival to life, her mental powers 
were deranged; she laughed, she 
wept, she talked incoherently,—but 
oftentimes kindly and affectionately : 
like an instrument out, of tune, there 
teas something sweet even in her 
ravings;—each future ill of life fell 
on her heart like dew on the ada • 
mautine rock, leaving no trace be- 
bind:—there were ideas, but they 
were disunited and broken;—theie 
was imagination, but it was lawless 
and unreined there were thoughts, 
but they were wild and wandering : 
thenceforth her mind became like a 
cornet ill its flight, rolling uncheck¬ 
ed through the eternity of space. 
Her children were orphans ;—during 
her lifetime, one only feeling gleam¬ 
ed through flie darkness of delirium 
that on veloped her;—it was maternal 
love;—she still pressed her helpless 
infant to her bosom with the tender- 
cst care;—when it wept, she south 
cd it; —when it slumbered, she 
watched it; —when it smiled, she 
kissed it;—night and day became 
the same to her; and all objects, ail 
sights, all sounds, were alike mi 
heeded, or only noticed with a henit • 
less smile. 

She would sometimes start dis¬ 
tractedly, and exclaim, “ There— 
there—tbc waves have got him:— 
they sweep—they roll—they hurst 
over his head;—save—save—oh! sa ve 
him—and then with a loud laugh 
fall exhausted on the ground. The 
day arrived when they were to con¬ 
sign the last remains of the depail- 
eoand lamented James to the parent 
earth. He was borne from the pretly 
rottage, once the abode of happiness 
and content, now of death, orphan¬ 
age, and delirium:—she saw him 
laid in the grave, hard by the spot 
where his body was lirst discovered, 
but she was wholly unconcerned .* 
her look was vacancy, and her every 
action bespoke her a lunatic:—her 
children sobbed bitterly as they saw 
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the coffin that contained their affec¬ 
tionate father lowered into the grave : 
it was peaceful and humble,—but if 
ever the heart mourned—if ever by¬ 
standers entered into the feeling of 
sorrow such a mournful event occa¬ 
sions, it was over the grave of James 
the fisherman; — lie had endeared 
himself to all by his kindness and 
gene i osity; and each had some pleas¬ 
ing instance of the one or the other 
jo sob out to his neighbour as they 


lingered round : this is the sweetest 
requiem that can rise over the ashes 
of the wisest and the best. Many a 
long and tempestuous night does the 
forlorn Lucy sit upon the beach, and 
talk with waves; or, listening to the 
breakers’ deafening roar--- 

<c Watch the pale moonlight on the 
■wave, 

That ripples by that cheerless grave.” 

J. R.W. 


LINES TO A LADY. 

In Imitation oC 32Horl)siooct{). 

On ! can's! thou tell, when the langour of sleep 
O'er thy senses unheeded begins to creep: 

When woodbines wildly wreathing shed 
Their fragrance around where thy couch is spread : 
While the crimson curtain of evening throws 
The deepening shade o’er thy sweet repose ; 

And is heard from afar the wild ocean’s roar. 

As it bellowing foams o’er the broken shore; 

And the herd hangs, lowing, on the distant hill; 
When every fluttering breath is still, 

But the zephyr, fail’d by cupid’s wing. 

As lie watches over thee slumbering ; 

Why thou caust not brook the peaceful power 
That closes thy lids in that magic hour > 

And 1 will tell thee why I cannot controul 
'i he langour bewitching that seizes my soul: 

When glances the light of thy dark, dark eye. 

Then cowers beneath my gaze', bashfully: 

Why, looking on thee, though without the will, 
Howbeit I find that. I gaze on thee still. 

While those beaming orbs so sweetly shine ; 

W bile matchless beauty and youth are thine; 
While virlue arid truth are dear to me, 

O! I shall love to think and to gaze on thee; 

And now it remaineth not to tell 

Why 1 look on thee, whom I love so well; 

But yet it remaineth to ask of thee 
To pardon this, my infirmity; 

And although of my sin I shall never repent. 

Save when thy brow shall darken ; and then. 
Though 1 weep for the fault, l shall sin again j. 
There is with my nature such frailty blent. 

I leave mv future lot to thee, 

Dispose of it, therefore, graciously. 


Adolescent. 
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SHORT STAGES. 

“ All the wosld’s a ‘•tape, 

And all the men and women merely passcnyeri 


Tit r ease and expedition of 1i i- 
velling in fids country have lone 
been <i muimc of domestic benefit, 
and a theme of foieign admir.ilion. 
In particular, the appointments of 
our mail coaches excite the attention 
of every sti anger, who is astonished 
and delighted at fh ■ prec hion, ia- 
pidity, and safety, with which he 
finds himself, by their agency, tians- 
portcd from one extremity of the 
island to the other. 

J»ut for those, also, whose jour¬ 
neys are of a untie limited natme, 
extiaonlinary hit ililies have of late 
jeais been provided. Among* the 
numerous eomeniemes with which 
the metropolis now abounds, ihcte 
are few ot less questionable utility 
than the short stdgis, as they aie 
called, whiih maintain an hotuly 
conmmniiat'on willt the neighbour¬ 
ing villages. The immhei of these 
vehicles is almost imredihle. At 
one house alone, hearing the elegant 
name of “ The (loose and thcGrid- 
iron,” above two bundled arrive, 
and, of com sc, fioni tiiu same place* 
as mam depart, daily. 

T1 ie aeeoimuodation thus afforded 
to the public <it la<_ is great ; and 
to several extensive and highly va¬ 
luable (lasses ot the i(immunity it 
has become indispensibh . (dorks 
in public offices, and the se<ond and 
third ranks of the mercantile and 
pioicssion.il world, w hoeanuotafioi d 
to keep theii own carriages, or even 
to hum- the regulaily returning ex¬ 
pense of a hackney chatiot, are tie* 
vertlu less enabled, by means of these 
humble and cheap conveyances, to 
cujoy the health and conduit of a 
country residence. A eentiny or two 
ago, mod of t he predecessors of sue h 
individuals were compelled, with 
their tamilies, to live in the City; 
and to the < loseness with which they 
were packed, the impure air which 
they constantly breathed, and their 
want of due exercise, was probably 
attributable thdt general dwarfish- 
ness of stature, of which the West- 
end wits of former days availed 
themselves so unsparingly in their 


jokes upon cockneys. A voty t.< 
vdurable alteration has, hovvevei. 
taken place in that tespect It is 
no longer u* nal to trans.u t bnsines 
after four or live oMoik. About 
that hour, peisous aie to he seen 
hastening from all quaiters, to the 
ha< k ot the Royil Exchange, to 
(iia< echuieh -stxec t, to St. I'aul’- 
(’binc h-j aid, to Cbaring-c 1 oss, 01 to 
theWhite-hot se Cellar, theme to he 
1i uudicd down to a late dinner .it 
Horn -rtoil, Jllackheatli, Hampstcid, 
( lapham, 01 Hammersmith, and to 
foiget, in the* eve niug hla/e id then 
own In e-sill-', the various anxieties 
by which, pwliap,, the eaibei pail 
of fIn ir (lav has been clou led. It 
has ofieit lie, noin boast, th .t a won! 
sy nonimous to ** home i not to In* 
chscoveied in :my otln i languigt 
than English; end that flu* *o i.tl 
pleasures, the rc< (die. tion of w !uc h 
is inseparably connected v.ith that 
endearing expulsion in flu* niimb 
of most Hugh .hmeii, an* no when* 
lelished with *o iiiikii «.»icli.iltty and 
glee as in Engl uid. How deeply, 
then, arc* we indebted to a eontm- 
ance, by which the value o! home, to 
those who have one, is m> materially 
enhanced. 

Although circumstances do not 
reudei tin* advantage, which I have 
des rihed, so important to myself a* 
to thousand*' of my more happy fel 
low-c iti/eus; although no lovely 
wile and prattling children hustle 
to piepue me for my morning ele- 
pirluie, orhmry to welcome me cm 
my evening return; although I seem 

« -- no t destin’d such delights 

to share, 

My prime of life in wandering spent, 
and care.” 

Yet, l am frequently induced, by 
had weather, or by* the fatigue of a 
protracted ramble, to accept the 
shelter or relief afforded by a shrill 
“ Going* up, .Sir? going " ’ -And 
I have seldom done so, without 
deriving considerable amusement, 
and, in some cases, considerable 
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inforinationlrom the occurrence. The 
majority of passengcis liy the diort 
-stages, while they are purified from 
the ignorance and from the eon- 
sequent barbarism of the lowest ci¬ 
ders of tie' people, are not in that 
condition in which ('ustgr <ht tnonde 
piodui es a umrteous hut insipid mo¬ 
notony, if not of actual, at least of 
apparent (h.ir.nter. Voltaire says, 
rli.it the F.nglish are like a pot of 
their own porter.—The top is froth; 
at the bottom are the dregs; the 
middle is excellent. The simile may 
ho too broad, but there is some truth 
in it. 

It oeeasioually affords me no little 
etdei tainment, while I listen to tlie 
anim.ded discussion tliat frequently' 
piewils in these “ leathern con- 
\ eniem es,” to guess the peenli ir 
<«. up.itioiis and habits of those hy 
whom it is < mried on. Prat-lit e lias, 
1 fi.iMer inj self, eonterred upon me 
toleiahle skill in this respect. 1 have 
mm times h“en led, hy very slight 
imlii ations,to tormeonjei tines w .iuh 
• uhsequent enquiry has proved to l.e 
v.ell-toimded. I have detected a 
sfm k-broker, hy Ids remarking-, that 
the haiometer “ looked upa soli- 
i itoi hy his “demurring” to tin* 
ohservat ions of a gentleman on the 
ojq.o' ite seat, and an artist, hy his 

plat ino the “tme tone of colour” 
ot an non-grey horse that passed us 
on the road. I’amhmr, however, 
compi Is me to confess, that I now 
and then loinmit a little hlnnder. 
I once mistook a sheriff's of’ircr for 
a nnisiii.iii, heiaasc he spoke of 
“ h.us,” and “a good eateh;” and 
just liter the death of our late 
venerable Sovereign, i nearly cs- 
«aped insulting a young dandy, who 
talked a great deal about “men and 
measures,” and who, 1 afterwards 
understood, was a junior clerk to 
one of the Under Secretaries of State, 
liy asking him the ready-moncy-price 
of a suit of the best French black. 

I n most shoi t stages, there belongs 
to every regular set of passengers 
one person ot greater self-import am ” 
than the jest, who affects to assume 
an authuiitative tone and manner. 
This especially net urs, when an in¬ 
dividual so pre-disposed, happens to 
he invested with any of the parochial 
dignities of his neighbourhood. It 
is> this person who draws up or lets 


down the windows. It is this per¬ 
son who raft's the coachmhn for 
waiting more than exactly two mi¬ 
nutes at the door of a dilatory cus¬ 
tomer. It is this person who pre¬ 
scribes the precise line of streets 
through which the stage shall he 
driven to the plaeeof its destination. 
—Sometime'-, his assumption is si- 
leully acquiesced in ; sometimes, it 
is titmulj lesisted. More than once, 
after an absence of several months, 
I have again taken my station iit 
the m u row arena of a contest of this 
description, for the sole purpose of 
gratifying my curiosity, hy ascer¬ 
taining whether, in the interval, the 
ancient autocrat had been able to 
maintain his despotism, or whether 
he had been deposed by a well-con¬ 
certed ami v igforous rebellion. 

.Another striking characteristic of 
these vehicles is, the inclination evin- 
t ed hy many of their temporary oc¬ 
cupants (although seldom on the 
purl of 1 lit- regular passengers, be¬ 
tween whom and interlopers there 
is often mm h jealou-y,) to commu¬ 
nicate to utter strangers u thorough 
knowledge of their own affairs. In 
passing from Tinnham Green to 
Piccadilly, 1 have been entertained 
with every particular of a compli¬ 
cated and interminable law-suit; and 
I have had the distance from Leaden- 
hall Street to Limchouse rendered 
apparently short hy an accurate enu¬ 
meration of the various connexions, 
down to tia* fifth cousin, hy mar¬ 
riage, of one whom i liad never be¬ 
fore seen, and whom I trust it is no 
breach of Christian charity to pray 
to Heaven 1 may never see again. 

Jlut it would he gross injustice 
were I not to repeat that the gratifi¬ 
cation which I have sometimes expe¬ 
rienced ou these occasion* has much 
exceeded the annoyance. One of 
the most delightful incidents that 1 
ever witnessed, and which afforded 
me a pure and unmixed enjoyment, 
occurred the other day in the Chel¬ 
sea stage, at a moment when I was 
so lucky as to he seated in it. 

1 have a friend in Sloane Terrace, 
who is an excellent fellow; and, 
which is more (to use Dogberry’s 
phraseology) a great reader; and, 
which is more, a tolerable chess 
player. Having passed an evening 
with him in chatting on books, he at 
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length induced me to sit down to the 
board; at which, as his custom is, 
he checkmated me repeatedly with¬ 
out mercy. I certainly revenged 
myself wry amply on his sandwiches 
and liqueurs ; out before his hosti¬ 
lity and my spirit of retaliation were 
satiated, it became so late, that 1 
gladly accepted his offer of a sofa 
and a’blanket for the night. 

As I had an affair of some impor¬ 
tance in town next, morning, 1 de¬ 
termined to go by the nine o'clock 
stage; at the office for which my 
friend’s servant accordingly hooked 
a place, and I was punctually called 
for at the proper hour. In tin* ertach 
I found two gentlemen, who I have 
no doubt belonged to one of the re¬ 
spectable classes to which I have al¬ 
ready alluded, and were on their 
way to their daily employment. By 
the time that we had determined that 
it threatened rain, had predicted 
what would he the; amount of the 
subscription for the distressed Irish, 
and had supposed that Parliament 
would not he prorogued until the 
the latter end of July, the coach ar¬ 
rived at the junction of Sloane-strect 
with Knightsbridge; and the coach¬ 
man hastily drew up, in order to ad¬ 
mit a lady who was there, awaiting 
liis approach, hut whom he did not. 
appear at all to know. She saluted 
us with much civility. Her age 
seemed to he about five and forty. 
•Nlie was rather r«. bon point. Her 
countenance was intelligent, and, if 
not handsome, (of which I will not 
be sure) possessed an expression of 
mingled sweetness and frankness 
which in my opinion is peculiar to 
our countrywomen. Conversation, 
which this little stoppage had inter¬ 
rupted, was resumed, but the topic 
was again changed. 

“ 1 wonder,” exclaimed one of my 
male companions, “ what has become 
of that young lady as we used to 
take up here, and sit down at the 
bottom of Chancery Lane ?’’ 

“ I can’t guess,” replied the other. 
“ She came for a long time very re¬ 
gular ; but, she has not been with us 
for a fortnight.” 

“itVagreat loss. She was al¬ 
ways so chatty and pleasant.” 

“ Yes : and very diffident too ;— 
that’s what I call properly diffident; 
—not sheepish or shame-laced.” 


“ O! not a bit. Just what a 
young woman shoufd ho. Do you 
remember how, by two or three quiet 
words she confounded the spark as 
kept, staring her in the eyes one day, 
’till 1 was going to say something 
to him which he would not have 
liked, only she saw'what I was about, 
and spoke herself, to prevent what 
she thought might he mischief?’’ 

“ Aye ; and do you recollect that 
snowy morning lust November, 
when, though the roach was cram¬ 
med, she begged that the poor little 
child of a soldier’s* wife outside 
might he taken in, and all I could 
do, insisted on carrying it, wet as 
it, was, in her own lap ?” 

“ Yes ; she was a good creature, 
and very pretty into the bargain. 
Every body liked her. Even Sam 
the coachman, when he let down or 
put up the steps for her seemed to 
do it with a half smile; though I 
think he’s about the gruffest fellow 
as 1 ever saw. ' should like amaz¬ 
ingly to know what is become of 
hei.” 

“ No should 1. But with her dis¬ 
position, she’s sure to be uncommon 
happy, go where she may.” 

Towards the close of the above 
dialogue my eye happened to glance 
on our female fellow-passenger, and 
was suddenly arrested by observing 
that her fine face was lighted up 
with no ordinary emotion, which she 
vainly endeavoured to suppress, but. 
which at length she succeeded in 
checking so far as to hide it from 
any scrutiny hut that of a physiog¬ 
nomist. I have already owned my 
v unity on that score. Of course, I 
immediately set about divining the 
cause of the appearance 1 had no¬ 
ticed. Many sagacious conclusions 
did 1 draw; but they all fell far 
short of the affecting truth, told 
with great simplicity by the lady 
herself, as she was preparing to 
leave us in Henrietta Street, Covent 
Harden. 

“ Gentlemen,” said she, with the 
most gracious smile conceivable, 
“ 1 cannot, wish you farewell, with¬ 
out thanking you for your very 
handsome praises of—my daughter! 
She is indeed an excellent girl, and 
deserves your good opinion.” Her 
eyes filled with tears, and she made 
a short pause. “ I am sure you have 
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kn»<l hearts ; and that you will he 
glad to hear that she no longer goes 
by the stajre to the place of her usual 
business, because she was married 
last week to a worthy young man, 
with whom l hope and* believe she 
will be-God bless you !” 

J do not profess to be sentimental; 


lu't, I would cheerfully endure the 
jolting of the worst-hung coach that 
a patentee for easy carriages evei 
invented, over a hundred miles of 
the most rugged road that commis¬ 
sioners were ever appointed to keep 
in repair, to experience such another 
sensation as 1 felt at that moment. 

W. H. W. 


THE SURRENDER OF FORT ST. PHILIP. 
91 Ucamattc 

Scene I.- The Ctt.ilh. 

Ai.manzor. 

Ilir thee, Silvestre, to the arsenal ; 

Minutely note its yet remaining store ; 

See to La Jonquire this despatch convey’d. 

And in thy way bid Jervais to me.—Speed. 

O! direful strait !—Hedg’d in betwixt two evils ; 

Set at the point of two diverging paths; 

Forc'd to choose one, yet fearful each were wrong’. 
The people’s clamour is capitulation. 

While ’fore the stern inexorable King 
My head would answer iny loo-ready yielding. 

Would J were 

Supreme in power, or hut obedient to it. 

Great heaven, direct me in my dread resolve ; 

And which were best, to farther push the siege. 

Or, by siimmdenuent- 

Enter llomzruco. 

Rod. Surrenderment! Who names surrenderinent ? 
Succour at hand, and victory in view; 

Look not deject, good Governor, nor shrink 
Conquest’s red arm up with thy icy fears; 

Many a lusty hand’s among our troops; 

Many a heart zealous and brave as mine; 

This one day’s truce hath made new men of them. 
Aim. Alas! How old art thou, Rodcrigo ? 

Rod. Just turn’d eighteen, my Lord. 

Aim. ()! Age of happy inexperience! 

Wlio’d not exchange the sage’s vastest, wisdom, 

For the delusive hope of simplest youth ? 

I’ve counted twice thy years, young man, and time 
Hath taug’ht me to mistrust. 

Our hold attempt 

To hold communion witli the Spanish ship. 

Hath fail’d, and he, trust-worthy, faithful L-ort, 
Made rapine. Roy, these things are hard against us 
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Rod. Lot not the soldiery behold thee thus; 

Go round the garrison, talk high of courage, 

And we could hear us out for five days longer, 

The foe would fairly leave us from despair. 

Shew thy men this, I pray, brave General. 

Atm. Rather do you, coining as ’twere from me; 

In truth I feel me lighter than 1 was; 

I’ve caught a fiery spirit of thy words ; 

Go, my good cousin, say whate’er you list. 

(Exit Roderick. 


Enter Matijlda. 

Aim. Now, fair Matilda, wherefore art tliop here ? 
Keep with thy maids, thy ordain’d apartment. 

Nor come to cross me with thy childish plaints, 

In this my last exlremest exigence. 

Mat. i cannot think me safe hut where thou art; 
Such sights and sounds of uttermost despair 
llo reach the casement of our lofty turret. 

As frighteth speech from its coherency. 

Mothers, with piercing cry, would seeming seek 
To cleave the thick substantial battlements; 

Widows call down the stony heights to crush them ; 
Grey-headed piety curses heaven’s decree. 

Anti infant innocence turns wildly savage; 

Each face looks fear and ghastly w'omlemuut. 

They whom the sword hath spared, perish of famine; 
Who these outlive are slain by livid plague. 

Mine ears do bleed, 

To hear my damsels’ tales of death and slaughter; 

And now myself behold a scene so horrid. 

As makes me shudder to repeat or think on : 

A father carried to his pining home ; 

A scant supply of food, himself forbore 
To taste, that once his starving - brood again 
Might cat and live, llis tott’ring step had gain’d 
The hovel’s gate; exhaust, he fell to earth. 

While from his strengthless hold the treasur'd loaf 
Roll’d on into a gutter full of gore ; 

An Infant boy ran forth, and, so had hunger 
Erey’d to extinction on each finer feeling - , 

Passing his prostrate parents’ fate, his eye 
Sought th’ untempting meal, n hen strait the bread 
So soak’d in blood, devour’d lie greedily. 

Aim. Forbear, my love, to ravel out these horrors. 
Mat. When may we hope that they shall cease to he ? 
O! be persuade to grant th’ unequal contest; 

To yield were honour now; open the gates, 

hor not the bitterest bate of furious foe * 

(amid curse with suff’rings like fierce famine’s torture. 

Aim. Alas, Matilda! little dost thou reck 
The pillaging - , the lawless violence, and all 
Th’ imhaHnw’d revelling of victory. 

No temple’s holy fane shall sacred’ be 
To saintly relic, or to virgin fears. 

And thou, the wife of scarce two months- 

Mat. Fie, lie, my Lord ; 

The English have an honourable fame. 

And on my knees I’ll crave the gallant Stanhope 
I hat he would let our people pass in peare ; 

Putting up my pair’d hands in supplication, 
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And raising piteously my streaming eyes, 

Evoke my soul into my earnest lip. 

Aim. False tiailre.s, hold ! thou dost occasion seek 
To spread thy i harms »■> foreign admiration, 

<)! cursed vain conceit: O! woman, woman. 

Angelic liend! (Hod gave to Eve her beauty. 

The devil did inform her with the knowledge on t. 

And thou Iiadst been a true and loyal wile, 

Tlion'dst w ish thine eves were dim and lustreless ; 
f live up the soft Vermillion of thy cheek 
To he seam’d and intersected o’er with scars; 

Thy tresses to he shorn, thy form disfigured. 

Hint. Alas! my lord, what means this sudden humour? 
So stibngly, strangely moved, I ne’er beheld thee; 

'I”were north my life to see thee often thus. 

Teach me my fault; I false? wh.it, is’t you say 

Aim. Sweet Maud, my words were hasty and unmeaning. 
These keen perplexities do chafe my temper; 

Forgive me love, and lest you doubt 1 might 
Fecall my penitence as 1 would my error. 

Feel here my heart, and think each vivid throb 
Does syllable an eager prayer for pardon. 

Mat. All 1 cun have to give is ever thine. 

Vet hold, my pardon were too oheap that thus, 

So soon I yield it to the suing for; 

i’ll lie more strange, and cold, and look displeas’d. 

That, being not easily gain’d thou’lt take more heed on’t. 

41 m. Heantcuus Matilda, my too lovely wife, 
l h.n c a wild surmise, a mad design ; 

Nay, wilt thou bind thyself to do my bidding. 

Nerve my command, and execute my will. 

Mat. I have no other will than what is thine. 

Aim. Promise; nay, swear, you will not shrink from it. 
lUul. I best may prove my truth by my performance. 

1/w. Know, then, 1 have a stratagem- 

<a . a on my clammy longue, the words do rlnthc me 
c.’ieby t’ escape—Soft—some one comes—He!ire. 


N.; vr; 1 |.—Outside the. walls.—Distant part of the rurtin/'s tamp. 

Sevorino and liitiAN. 

Sev. Why sirrah, knave, how now? didst thou not, hear me call thee 
vat let; whereupon didst thou not answer more quickly? 

liri. Truly, mi-thinks’, 1 am over-ready to answer sueh discourteous sum¬ 
moning, seeing my name is neither sirrah, knave, nor varlet, hut, honest 
iSrian O’Shilfenord to command. 

See. Vet this thy baptismal name carrieth no patrimony, whereas that 1 
did confer on thee hath an estate entail. 

liri. An estate ! 1 pray thee shew it me, captain ? 

See. To wit, a halter, fellow, and a scaffold. 

liri. i wot I’m undeserving to fill so elevate a station; no, though I he 
content to hold the title wherewith thou’rt pleased to dull me, yet do I most 
unreservedly demise the aforesaid hemp-ground to some dear friend who 
may stand more in need of it. 

Sev. A truce to foolery; has any one been here during my absence ? 

liri. Truly has one been waiting this hour. 

See. Villain, why not have given me to know of this at the first? what 
was his name, who was he ? 

liri. Exactly no other than myself, who have been looking your return 
ever since you left mp. 

Eur. Map. Vol. 82. 
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Sev. Impudent knave! thou hast been draining draughts of insolence 
from yonder flagon. 

Bri. Absolution followeth confession; verily I have tasted of its spiri¬ 
tualities ; it did make me an innocent head-pillow, till I bethought, me ’twore 
unsocial such near neighbours should be unacquainted ; yet ’tis my intem¬ 
perate nose should have the blame, which, quaffing as it, were involuntarily 
inhalations of its goodly flavour, did persuade my envious mouth to become 
partner in the sin. 

Sexy. Shame to thee; let not the evil practice grow to habit, lest this 
same goodly flavour should prove thy mortal enemy. 

Bri. Which to my thinking. Captain, would only prove, that 1 were 
the better Christian of us two; seeing 1 do so love my enemy, lint, 'tis 
ever thus your abstinent Italian gentleman doth rail at the enjoyment lie 
hath no relish in; yet I warrant thou hast a taste, and I could hit it, whilst 
there he some dainty lifts of fair flesh behind those impracticable walls, ic 
port saith the governor's dame alone were worth raising a siege to get a 
sight of. 

Sev. Who gave thee licence to prate after this fashion, thou unmannerh 
groom ? I would thou wort compelled to eat thy words, 

Hri. Fie! Captain, I would not wish a ioe so bad a dinner; eat my 
words! <t merry jest, i’faith. 

Sev. Yet it were no jest to the unlucky dog who was caught skulking 
through the camp just now, with information for the enemy; lie bore bis 
errand in his month, but that his awkward speech betrayed him, and when 
sore pressed he swallowed it. 

Bri. Surely, as doth every careful man lock up his ”aluabb s in a chest ; 
what, I warrant, you cut his throat to look at his word*-. 

Lev. Nay, but the doctor quickly did oblige him to impart the sum of 
his intelligence. Harkcc, fellow, if thou hast any sober sense remaining. 
General Stanhope ordereth that all things he appointed to the escalade, sur- 
renderment is hourly expected, the signal oft will be a pistol-shot. 

Bri. There would not have been any thing signal in that yesterday, hut 
of late the town is just as mute as mice; suppose they hare been muzzling 
all the women; alack a day ! would I were once more safe on t'other side 
the channel. 

[The signal is heard. — Shout several voices j 

Capitulation I victory! surrenderment! 

On to the castle—guard the gates— 

Lead to the governor. 


Scene III .—A terrace belonging to the castle 
Koweuiuo. 

• 

Oh ! sight of horror ; 

Behold! what's here? our gallant governor. 

And see the beauteous gentle lady Maud ; 

O! ill-starr’d pair, the fatal shot we beard 
Oid in the moment ’reave ye of existence; 

They’ve fall’ll together, by each others’ hand ; 

Alas ! the heavy day. 


Aria. 
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DOMESTIC TALES.-GRATITUDE. 

(Concluded from page £28, Vol. 81.) 


Wjien Howard quitted Hainilton- 
place, it was with a firm resolution to 
sacrifice his fortune to any extent, or 
even life itself, in rescuing Meiiora 
from the cruel opprobrium which the 
Earl’s suspicions would have thrown 
upon her, though he could not hut 
allow, in Ids own mind, that some of 
the circumstances elicited in the evi¬ 
dence, might seem to justify them, 
however fully himself might feel 
assured of their entire falseness ; and 
on parting* from Twiss, he strolled 
into a retired part of Hyde Park, in 
order to collect his ideas, to digest 
his opinions, and to form his ar- 
rangt mcnls accordingly. 

About ; : ght months previous to 
the present period, Howard, at a 
small dinner party at Lord Armes- 
Je y's, had been seated opposite toColo- 
nel Levison, whose features struck 
him, as having been, in some former 
event of his life, perfectly familiar 
to him, though tire recollection of 
them did not appear to he associated 
with any agreeable impression. On 
hearing the name of Levison pro¬ 
nounced, he found that he had not 
been mistaken in his notion; and 
the whole hi 'ory of their earlier 
acquaintance iceurredto his memory. 
Such was Howard’s extraordinary 
faculty for preserving in his mind’s 
eye any peculiarity of physiogno¬ 
mical expression, that he now re¬ 
cognized Levison to have been a 
passenger in the same vessel, which 
transported himself and his brother 
W il Ham from Liverpool to New York. 
The circumstance that probably had 
served to imprint this man’s coun¬ 
tenance so deeply in his recollection 
w.is, that he, Levison, who was then 
Neijcant, belonging to a small com¬ 
pany of soldiers, which had been sent 
out to garrison a fort on the American 
coast, had, to beguile the tediousness 
pf the voyage, as he said, engaged 
William in play, and succeeded in 
depriving the youthful adventurer 
of vv hat was to him, at that time, no 
inconsiderable sum. But it having 
been subsequently intimated to the 
younger Howard, that Levison had 
played falsely, a violent dispute, ter¬ 
minating in blow's, had arisen be¬ 


tween them; the interference of one 
of the superior officers soon put an 
end to the combat, but not before 
William had, by striking bis anta¬ 
gonist on the face, so injured his 
nose as quite to deform it, a dis¬ 
figurement which now served to 
mark, indubitably, to Howard, the 
identity of the person, though Levi¬ 
son did not manifest the smallest 
signs of the recognition being mu¬ 
tual. 

It was this very man whom 
Howard had observed engaged in 
deep and earnest conversation with 
the Countess, on the night of the 
concert; and as he passed them by 
unnoticed, his ears caught these re¬ 
markable words uttered by Levison, 
very emphatically, yet in an under 
tone,—“ Six hundred and seventy 
pounds—paid— to-morrow morn¬ 
ing.” The question naturally oc¬ 
curred to his mind, of what nature 
could he a debt, standing between 
two mere common acquaintances; 
the one party, a young and lovely 
female of high rank; the other, a 
questionable Colonel, for Levison 
had appeared to evade Howard’s 
enquiries respecting his regiment, 
whom Howard knew to have risen 
from a low origin in life, and had 
heard accused as an unprincipled 
gamester ? The subject of the con¬ 
fabulation, too, was evideiily a se¬ 
cret, from the retired arid deserted 
spot which they had chosen for the 
discussion ; and Howard fancied, 
that there was an air of confusion 
and embarrassment perceptible in 
the countenance andinanner of Lady 
Annesley, as, on receiving a signifi¬ 
cant frown from Levison, she started 
round, and addressed him. And he 
felt half inclined, vet sorry, to think, 
that the sum he liad heard quoted, 
was not, improbably, part of some 
gambling score, existing between 
the pseudo Colonel, anil the rich, 
young, and thoughtless Countess. 
But these impressions and ideas 
passed swiftly through Howard's 
mind, and, before the next morning, 
he had dismissed every trace of so 
unprofitable a speculation. Imme¬ 
diately, however, on the discovery 
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of the forgery, the whole occurrence 
Hashed on his recollection. The per¬ 
petration of a fraud in the name of 
Lord Annesiey, to obtain the specific 
sum of six hundred and seventy 
pounds, presented a coincidence » >o 
remarkable to lie overlooked. It 
was under this impression that How¬ 
ard had requested the interview with 
her Ladyship; and after delivering 
some trifling message from Mrs. 
Howard, he adverted to the circum¬ 
stance of the forgery ; observing, 
in a careless manner, yet with his 
deeply-sunken eye fixed on the (!oun- 
tess’s varying countenance, “ That 
forgery was a dangerous matter to 
meddle with, being denounced as 
a capital offence, even between a 
husband and wife.” He saw the 
lady’s cheek turn deadly pale, as in 
a faultering voice she'iterated the 
words, “ Capital offence!” hut in¬ 
stantly recollecting herself, she add¬ 
ed, “Oh, yes, to be sure it is—I think 
I have heard so before—a dreadful 
thing certainly.” Howard had seen 
enough to satisfy himself, and took 
his leave. Hut as he passed out of 
the house, noticing the number of 
visiting tickets which were lying 
on the marble slab in the ball, Jie 
desired to have Colonel Levison's 
address; and when the porter de¬ 
livered to him a card, inscribed, 
“ Lieutenant-Colonel Levison, 160, 
Strand,” he felt as if his suspicions 
had received confirmation. Still, 
however, the whole was hut suspi¬ 
cion; and as he was careful not to 
accuse any one on such slight and 
inefficient evidence, and, perhaps, 
being anxious, that the merit of 
bringing about the entire justifica¬ 
tion and exculpation of Meliora, 
should rest entirely with himself, be 
forbore, to impart bis view of the 
subject to Twiss, but. retired, to 
form, in solitude, a clear and com¬ 
prehensive analysis of this intricate 
and enigmatical transaction. 

The result of half an hour’s deli¬ 
beration was this: that the surest 
and readiest mode of arriving at the 
truth would be, to confront with 
each other every person who was 
either accused, suspected, implicated, 
or in any degree connected with the 
business in question. He already 
possessed two principal, and import ¬ 
ant agents, in the clerk and the 
coachman. His next aim was to 
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endeavour to produce the veiled lady 
in black, and to trace the object of 
her visit to the Strand. In purr 
suance of this purpose, Howard re¬ 
paired to Levison’s lodgings, carry¬ 
ing Cater along with him, in the 
hope, that he might be enabled to 
identify the dwelling. Cater, how¬ 
ever, could say no farther, than that 
he believed it was the house at which 
he had stopped on the eventful Wed¬ 
nesday ; at least, he was sure it was 
on that side of the street. 

A ticket ’oil the shop-window ad¬ 
vertised the vacancy of the first floor. 
Howard knocked at. the door; and, 
on enquiring for Colonel Levison, 
was told, that he had, suddenly, 
quitted his lodgings a day or two 
before ; but the landlady could not 
afford any information respecting 
the cause of his removal, or the then 
place of his abode. This abrupt de¬ 
part,ure and concealment of bis de¬ 
stination, while it disappointed and 
perplexed Howard, seemed to he in 
unison with the doubts and dark 
surmises that he already entertained 
of the self-promoted Colonel. To 
no pur]to.se did he renew and urge 
his questions; the woman persisted 
in denying all knowledge of her late 
inmate, hut, at length, allowed, that 
his man, Phillips, could tell where 
his master was gone to, whom, she 
expected, would call there in the 
course of an hour, to take away a 
parcel belonging to himself, which 
had be(Mi left in the hasty removal. 
.— Howard requested permission to 
await this man’s arrival, which was 
readily granted. He had traversed 
the extent of the drawing room for 
nearly the space of two hours, de¬ 
void of any other amusement or 
occupation, than what his own re¬ 
flections furnished, before Phillips 
made his appearance, who, at first, 
assumed a most profound ignorance, 
till a liberal douceur from Howard 
produced a marvellous elfect, iu un¬ 
sealing his lips, and he instantly 
began to decry his late master as 
the most tyrannical and avaricious 
man that he had ever served. “ He 
is now fled to France for safety,” 
continued the treacherous groom. 
“ 1 don’t care who knows it; l only 
wish he might be caught, and com¬ 
pelled to give back some part of his 
ill-gotten gains, the loss of which 
has made many a heart ache, I war- 
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rant.” Howard, then, with a view 
to induce a full share of Phillips’s 
confidence, partially disclosed the 
object that rendered him desirous of 
seeing the Colonel, and asked the 
servant if he remembered the visit 
of the lady he described. 

“ Lady—yes; there was but one 
lady who visited my master; and 
what she had to do with him I don’t 
know but 1 believe she was his own 
daughter; at least I found a letter 
as makes me think so, though she 
used to go unde)' the name of Beres¬ 
ford.” 

“Beresford!” repeated Howard, 
in amazement, immediately calling 
to mind the young female whom, 
thus denominated, he had been ar- 
customed to see seated at the Earl’s 
tank*. 

“ I hd she come here on Wednesday 
morning?” eagerly demanded he. 

“ Yes, she did, the day my master 
left town,” answered Phillips. 

'• hi a hackney coach ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Drest in black?” 

“ She has been in mourning late¬ 
ly,” was the reply. 

“’Tis she—Vis f clear—aye, 1 have 
it all,” exclaimed Howard j “there 
is a cruel mistake—the innocent, may 
suffer for the guilty—1 must, see this 
woman : where is she. to he found ? 
what is her ad l ess ?” 

But to this point Phillips protest¬ 
ed, and with truth, that Ids intelli¬ 
gence did not extend. 

Howard desired to see the letter, 
which Phillips had alluded to, and 
which lie now drew from his pocket. 
The contents were as follow: hut, 
to Howard’s severe mortification and 
disappointment, it bore no date, pro¬ 
bably an intentional omission, either 
of time or place.' 

“ Dear Sir,— In consequence of the 
death of JM rs. Beresford, 1 have just 
received a very affectionate and ur¬ 
gent invitation from my grandfather, 
to come and he his nurse, companion, 
housekeeper, &c. an offer which, with 
your permission, I propose to accept. 
Now, that the old gentleman is so 
fast hastening to his grave, I should 
conceive his resentment against yon 
must ha\c died away; though he 
makes no mention of yon in his let¬ 
ter, yet. his senfling for me wears a 
conciliatory aspect, and I hope, by a 


little finesse, to bring yon in at tho 
death. Be so kind as to return an 
early answer to this. If I do go to 
Whitchurch, it will be in the course 
of a week at farthest. 

“ I remain, dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate child, 

“ Bridget Levison Beresford.” 
To Michael Levison , Esq. 

Howard turned to the post-mark 
for information ; it was nearly obli¬ 
terated ; but after poring over the 
half-effaced characters for a length 
of time, he fancied that he could de¬ 
cypher the remains of what bad once 
been, “ Saturday, July 3, Pimlico,” 
which was about three weeks ante¬ 
rior to the present period. On com¬ 
municating the result of his inspec¬ 
tion to Phillips, the latter recollect¬ 
ed to have seen a note lying on the 
table, but a few days previously, di¬ 
rected to Miss Beresford, at Pimlico, 
whirl) his master had, at first, given 
into his hands, with instructions to 
carry it to the office; but shortly 
afterward countermanded the order, 
saying, he would himself drop it 
into the letter-box. Phillips had 
consequently caught but. a transient 
view of the superscription, and the. 
name, or number, of the particular 
street specified in the address, he 
was totally at a loss to conjecture. 
A map of London, and a court 
guide, were procured, when he de¬ 
clared it, to the host of his memory, 
to have been Belgrave Street. It 
was now growing late in the day, 
yet the indefatigable champion of 
justice and humanity resolved to 
prosecute his search; and accord¬ 
ingly, after having anticipated Phil¬ 
lips' fidelity and secrcsy, by a second 
fee, and caused him to afford a di¬ 
rection where he was to be found, 
left, the house in the Strand, ami, 
without stopping to take any refresh¬ 
ment on the way, repaired strait to 
the south-western extremity of the 
metropolis. 

lie knocked at every door, asked 
at every shop, in Bel grave-street, 
without being able to discover the 
object he was in quest, of; but was 
told, to his consolation, that there 
was a row of houses, not far distant, 
railed Belgrave Terrace, whither he 
proceeded, and went through a simi¬ 
lar, yet still unsuccessful course of 
enquiry, though, from having heard 
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of another street, named Belgrave 
Place, he was not in despair. But, 
when he had visited, without excep¬ 
tion, every house here also, where 
every one agreed in declaring, that 
they had never even heard of the 
name of Beresford, Howard's spirits 
began to fail. One resource, how¬ 
ever, was still left. This unfinished 
street was continued a little farther 
on, under the title of Upper Belgrave 
Place. Of these few houses the 
whole were not habitable, and not 
more than the half of them were in¬ 
habited. At five of them Howard 
had reiterated his usual question, 
and received the usual answer. Two 
more only remained to rest his hope 
on; and he actually experienced a 
sort of sick apprehension and ner¬ 
vous tremor, as he laid his hand on 
the knocker of the last door but 
one. Having repeated the signal for 
admission more than once, a young 
girl at length appeared, to answer 
to his demand for Miss Beresford. 

“ M iss Beresford, sir,” replied the 
girl, civilly, “ did Jive here, hut, she 
has just left us; however, if you 
will please to walk in, sir,” continued 
she, “ 1 will ash my mother if she 
knows her address in the country.” 

Howard was on the point of ex¬ 
claiming, “ God bless you, my dear,” 
hut, repressing the fervent and pre¬ 
mature benediction, he contented 
himself with simply expressing his 
thinks as lie followed his conductor 
into a neat little parlour, where the 
damsel left him, hut returned in a 
few minutes, and seating herself 
near to him, began to he very com¬ 
municative; “ 1 am extremely sorry, 
sir,” said she, “that mv mother is 
quite unacquainted with Miss Beres- 
ford’s direction; Imt my sister knows 
it, and if you are particularly anxi¬ 
ous-” 

“ Yes, particularly anxious,” in¬ 
terrupted Howard. 

“ Well then, sir, perhaps you will 
not mind the trouble of a long walk.” 

“ IVo, no, where is your sister ?” 
said Howard, impatiently. 

“ Mv sister, sir, works at a ready¬ 
made linen warehouse in lJounds- 
ditch ; the name of the people who 
keep it is Isaacs; do you think you 
will remember it, sir, or shall 1 write 
it down for you ?” 

“ 1 shall not fail to remember it,” 
assured Howard. 


“ Well, sir, if you will gq to 
Isaac’s warehouse, No. 91, Hounds- 
ditch, and ask to see Miss Sarah 
Cormack, she is sure to he there; 
and I know she can tell the place 
where Miss Beresford is gone to live 
at; because, sir, to say the truth, 
Bridget, before slie left town, bought 
part of a ticket in the lottery, a six¬ 
teenth I believe it was, and she told 
my sister Sarah to look after it, and 
send her word whether it came up a 
blank or a prize.” 

With this direction impressed on 
his recollection, Howard rose to take 
leave, and after making his acknow¬ 
ledgments to the pretty black-eyed 
Hibernian for her information, and, 
what spoke more eloquently, putting 
a sovereign into her hand, hurried 
from the house ; but as it was now 
growing dark he resolved not to tra¬ 
vel any farther on his voyage of disco¬ 
very till the next day; and, harassed 
and fatigued in the greatest degree, 
returned to a coffee-house near Buck- 
ingham-gate, where, having ordered 
dinner, or more properly supper, he 
took up his abode for the night. 
Before ten o’clock on the next 
morning Howard was in Houmls- 
ditch, where he obtained all the in¬ 
telligence he was in search of, name¬ 
ly, Miss Beresford’s present place of 
abode. The direction given to him 
was simply this:—Miss B. L. Beres¬ 
ford, Mr. Beresford, Forest Farm, 
Whitchurch, Hampshire, not more 
than twenty-five miles from London, 

But now a most perplexing diffi¬ 
culty presented itseli. By wliat 
means could Howard hope to induce 
fhe young lady and her estimable 
father to return to the metropolis ? 
the hitter having quitted it with an 
intention, perhaps, never again to 
revisit the scene of his iniquity and 
disgrace; and the former consider¬ 
ing herself finally established in her 
then place of residence. It was ob¬ 
vious that neither of them would 
consent to appear to give testimony 
on the benevolent principles of jus¬ 
tice, charity, and a desire to clear 
the fame of an injured female. Had 
the matter been brought indeed to a 
public and regular trial, Howard 
would have been empowered to sub¬ 
poena them as witnesses, hut, he was 
anxious, for the sake of the countess, 
to avoid pushing the question to this 
extremity. After pondering on the 
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circumstance for a length of time, 
he felt that he should be reduced to 
have recourse to stratagem for the 
accomplishment of his purpose; and 
accordingly determined to put in 
practice the following expedient, viz. 
that Layton should write to Miss 
Bercsford, requesting to know the 
exact number of the lottery ticket 
which she had purchased, since, 
th rough the negligence of one of 
the clerks, a mistake that might 
prove of much importance in the 
drawing, had arisen, in transcribing 
the figures into their own hooks. 
Previously to this Howard waited 
himself on the proprietor of the of¬ 
fice where the ticket had been pur¬ 
chased, and made him, in part, privy 
to the plot he was carrying on; at 
the san..- time taking out a whole 
ticket, which he did in the name of 
Kimna Jerninghain, Meliora’s mo¬ 
ther, thereby inducing his consent 
to and connivance in the scheme. 

When Miss Beresford should have 
answered the first letter satisfacto¬ 
rily, a second was to he sent, as if 
from the lotterv contractor, stating, 
that, two gentlemen had taken up 
the whole ticket of the number she 
had chosen prior to her purchase, 
consequently to the exclusion of Miss 
Beresford’s share in it; and finally, 
it. was planned that Layton, in the 
charm ter of on. >f Bisk's clerks, 
should take a journey into Hamp¬ 
shire, to desire tin* actual presence 
of the young lady in London, as 
being requisite to settle the diiliculty r ; 
that lie should escort her to town, 
defraying all the expcnces on the 
road, which, he was to make it ap¬ 
pear, was partly the purpose of his 
coming down The lady*, on her 
arrival in London, after having 'i i- 
sited the. lottery office, in order to 
dispel any suspicion that could have 
arisen in her mind on the subject, 
was to he referred and conveyed to 
the house of Mr. Twiss, in Abing- 
don-street, which be had lent to he 
the place of general rendezvous. 
Leaving the execution of this ar 
rangementin the hands of Twiss and 
Layton, Howard prepared to set out 
on his journey of pursuit to the Con¬ 
tinent,* having obtained from Phil¬ 
lips an insight into Levison’s intend¬ 
ed route. 

Just before bis departure for 
Franco, however, a note was deli¬ 


vered to Howard from Lord Annes- 
ley;— 

“ Sir,—Three days have elapsed 
without my having either seen or 
heard from you on the subject of 
our last meeting: if you have proved 
the fallacy of your conjectures and 
suspicions, and wish on your part 
to decline any further interference, 
do not hesitate to acknowledge it. 

I am sorry to say that my opinion 
has been greatly strengthened since 
I saw you; 1 could almost declare 
that it was confirmed. Miss Jer¬ 
ninghain, by her own confession, 
was absent from our house at 
the identical period, during which 
the circumstances appearing in evi¬ 
dence were said to have taken place : 
f was anxious that she should esta¬ 
blish an alibi , but she asserted that 
the object of her walk had been to 
visit her mother, whom she very op¬ 
portunely met in the street, and ac¬ 
companied some way on the road to 
Kensington. 

“ I am in a state of the most pain¬ 
ful suspense; and desire that this 
unfortunate transaction may he fur¬ 
ther enquired into, and brought to 
an issue, with all the speed it may. 

“ Four’s, Annesley,” 

To which appeal Howard return¬ 
ed the following caustic reply : 

“ Make not more haste than quod 
speed, my Lord. The fruit of my 
exertions is nearly ripe, hut not ready 
to be gathered immediately. 

“ So, my Lord, you could not re¬ 
sist the pleasure of teasing Miss 
Jerninghain a little; forgetting a 
stupid promise that you made, on 
your honour, as long as three days 
ago, not to speak to her on the sub¬ 
ject. How convenient it is to have 
a short, memory! Perhaps i shall 
call upon you to discuss this matter 
more seriously, elsewhere. 

“ UoiiFBEV Howard, 

“ A man of his word yet no Lord!” 

Having dispatched this, Howard 
set off in a chaise and four for Ho¬ 
ver, that being the road which, ac¬ 
cording to Phillip’s information, 
Levison had taken; nor was he mis¬ 
led ; for on arriving at Boulogne, 
after a remarkably quick and fa¬ 
vourable passage, almost the very 
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first person whom he encountered at 
the English hotel there, was the 
Colonel himself: Howard instantly 
recognized him with much real glee, 
though the greeting was by no 
means returned with the same de¬ 
gree of cordiality by the other. 
Howard in answer to Levisou’s en¬ 
quiries, invented some plausible pre¬ 
tence for being seen on that side of 
the Channel; and by the time they 
had entered more into conversation, 
and Howard had invited Levison to 
dine with him in the true John Bull 
style, the air of apprehension, of 
disturst and reserve which had cha¬ 
racterized the behaviour of the lat¬ 
ter on their first meeting, gradually 
and entirely disappeared. In the 
discourse that took place during 
dinner, Levison unhesitatingly re¬ 
marked that he had quitted London 
almost a week previously to the pre¬ 
sent period; but that owing to a 
trunk belonging to him having been 
left behind at. the inn at Dover, he 
had been detained most reluctantly, 
he said, on the French coast, to await 
its arrival. 

Howard exerted himself in being 
unusually communicative, and free, 
and facetious; and in order to put 
Levison in complete good humour 
with his companion, observed that 
be bad had a very pleasant game of 
whist on board of the packet : Levi¬ 
son instantly asked with much ea¬ 
gerness, if lie was fond of cards--- 
Howard replied in the affirmative,— 
a pack of cards were procured, and 
they played several rubbers of eas- 
sino, at which Howard, who hardly 
knew any thing of the game, lost 
every thing he played for. During 
all this time, Howard continued to 
supply Levison with potent libations 
of champagne; till having rendered 
him completely insensible of all that 
was passing around, he had him car¬ 
ried on board a vessel, and they 
sailed back for England. The effect 
of the motion of the vessel on Levi- 
son’s intemperance, prevented him 
from sleeping on the passage; hut 
being landed on the British shore, 
he sunk exhausted into a profound 
slumber; and in this state Howard 
had him put into a carriage with six 
horses, that in little more than seven 
hours, brought them to town. 

The expression of Levison’s sen¬ 
sations when he opened his eyes, as 


the coach stopped in Abingdon-street, 
was ludicrous in the extreme: h : s 
sentiments of wonder were mixed 
with terror; he fancied himself in a 
dream ; he appeared to entertain no 
recollection of the past; he was ut¬ 
terly bewildered ; and before lie had 
collected his ideas, or taken time to 
reflect on what he was doing, How¬ 
ard had induced him to alight, and 
enter Twiss’s house : all he seemed 
conscious of was that he was in 
England; how lie came to he there 
was a question, which was to him in¬ 
volved in the most impreuetahle mys 
tery; he only knew that he was in 
London, and that he would rather 
have been in any other city in the 
world. A multitude of swindled 
creditors, of baffledbailifs, of friends 
betrayed and plundered by his ava¬ 
rice, and of ruthless desperadoes, co¬ 
partners in his viNames, presented 
themselves to his dismayed imagina¬ 
tion ; and he indignantly demanded 
of Howard an explanation of his 
situation. 

Howard, at first, somewhat evaded 
the question, merely by replying-, that 
the most noble Colonel should have 
an explanation in full, in the course 
of an Itour, if he could restrain his 
impatience so long; whereon Levi 
son became absolutely furious; ac¬ 
cused Howard of harbouring some 
design against his life and property; 
ran through the whole vocabulary 
of Billingsgate ; protested that he 
would set lire to the premises, if not 
permitted instantly to depart un¬ 
molested ; and, in short, raved and 
stamped, and swore, like a maniac. 

Howard listened to this ebullition 
of vengeance, lounging in a listless 
position in an arm chair, occasionally 
taking a calm survey of the impas¬ 
sioned speaker, who having made a 
pause in his harrangue from absolute 
exhaustion of words, as well as of 
physical energy, Howard seized the 
moment of silence, thus conly and 
impressively to address his prisoner, 
for such in fact he was :—■“ Colonel 
Levison,—or, I should rather say, 
no Colonel at all—I beg your par¬ 
don, Sir, were you about to speak ? 
—I entreat, that you will make your¬ 
self perfectly easy, with respect to 
any apprehensions that you may feel, 
concerning the security of your life, 
and property. For the first, I am 
not aware that it is of any con- 
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/sequence to any one, excepting your 
daughter, the amiable anti all-aecom- 
,«1 is lied Miss Beresfortl, as she is vul¬ 
garly called ; by the bye, 1 think it 
was a pity that you did not give her 
motluV a title tt> your own name; it 
is so uch prettier—nav, do not in¬ 
terrupt me. Sir: it would disconcert 
me to hear your ai gmnents just now; 
I doubt not that you had wise reasons 
for the precaution; 1 only meant to 
offer the hint, in a friendly way— 
but you’re not, going to be angry 
again ?—Suppose we shake hands. 
No!—well, as you will, lint to pro¬ 
ceed with my defence against the 
charge of meditating' an attack on 
your fortune.—I .tin really so over¬ 
stocked with the dross myself, that 
if now you were to take a liking to 
me, and make me a present of all 
youi property, I should hardly know 
what to do with it,—unless, indeed,” 
rnnlinurd lie, “ unless I were to de¬ 
posit it with the rightful owners; 
for instance, we’ll say the Countess 
Atmesley—the young Lord Stanton, 
or a silly, beardless rustic, on board a 
vessel where 1 happened'to be about 
thirty years ago ; 1 noticed the lad, 
because bis name, chanced to be the 
same as my own. You look as¬ 
tounded, my good Sir!—Ha, ha, ha ! 
— that's natural. I believe 1 did not 
acquaint you that I am something of 
an astiologu • I have looked into 
the past, an t uived into the future; 
1 can tell fortunes by the band, or 
tlie face; nay, I have been making 
calculations since we have been here, 
which seem to prove, that some one, 
now present, is destined for the gal¬ 
lows ! Mr. Twiss, are you aware of 
any repugnance, that you experience 
at the sight of a rope ? J hope, Lay- 
ton, you have not got a mole behind 
the car.” 

In this manner did Howard con¬ 
trive to banter, and play, with Levi- 
son, until such time as he might 
expect the return of the messenger, 
who had been despatched to all the 
various parties concerned in the de- 
vclopement of the still unexplained 
circumstance of the forgery; and, 
in little- more than an hour from the 
time of his arrival, he had the satis¬ 
faction of learning, that the Earl 
and Countess of Annesley, Mr. Sin¬ 
gleton, brother to the Countess, and 
Meliora, were waiting in the parlour 
for his promised communication.— 
Eur. Mag. Vol. 82. 


He ordered, fhatthetwo ladies might 
be conducted into the conservatory, 
while the Earl and Singleton were 
ushered into court, as Ho ward termed 
a spacious apartment, into which 
several others opened; indeed, it 
was the peculiar fitness of the ar¬ 
rangement of the rooms for this 
occasion, that had caused Howard 
to adopt Twiss’s dwelling for the 
scene of the eclaircissement. 

When the Earl, and Singleton, 
who was a magistrate, and Howard 
and Twiss, bad taken their station in 
the hall of audience, the proceedings 
commenced, in due form, and Twiss 
was ordered to read over the evi¬ 
dence, as it had been taken down, 
about a week before, to which notes 
had since been added by his Lord- 
ship; wherein he accused Miss Me¬ 
liora Jcrningham as a party con¬ 
cerned, from the circumstance of her 
being unable to afford, what the 
Earl considered to be, a satisfactory 
account, of the employment of the 
identical period of time consumed in 
the execution of the forgery, 

Singleton listened attentively to 
the recital of the various depositions, 
and declared, at its conclusion, that 
appearances went strongly to cri¬ 
minate Miss Jcrningham. Howard 
smiled to himself, as he remembered 
how fallacious the magistrate’s judg¬ 
ment would soon he prun'd to have 
been, and then, with an air of de¬ 
ference and respect, proffered his 
defence. 

“ The explanation that 1 have in 
my power t,o afford, Gentlemen,” 
said he, “ consists rather of a sin¬ 
gular combination of facts, than in 
making a verbose and fluent appeal; 
lmt facts are stubborn things. My 
mode of prorcednre, too, will be very 
summary. I shall not detain your 
attention long. Gentlementhen 
advancing to one of the. side doors, 
he called aloud on Thomas Cater, 
whom, when he came forward, How¬ 
ard presented to the court, saying, 
“This man is the coach -driver, men¬ 
tioned in evidence.” Singleton asked 
Cater a few questions; but finding 
that his answers tallied precisely 
with his former testimony, he was 
quickly dismissed. 

Layton was the next witness pro¬ 
duced, who, having repeated his 
former asseverations, now added, 
“ That if a dozen ladies were shewn 

V 
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to Itim, and among them tlie one 
who had presented the draft, lie had 
no doubt of being dblc to identify, 
and even swear to her person.” lie 
was then ordered to withdraw; and 
Howard . brought Colonel Levison 
into court. “ Here, my Lord, is a 
gentleman, who did reside ar No. 1 (»0, 
in the Strand, the house where Cuter 
drove to, on the Wednesday morn¬ 
ing." 

“ Colonel Levison 1” cried the 
Karl in astonishment; but the gal¬ 
lant oHirer was so confounded with 
the fear of detection in his mis¬ 
deeds, that he remained silent, and 
Howard went on to say, “And now 
conn's an important witness, this 
honest fellow, (ientlcmen,”—and to 
Levi son's horror Phillips came for¬ 
ward,—“ this young man is ready 
to depose, lhat on Wednesday the 
22d instant, about twelve o’clock' in 
the forenoon, a lady,habited in black, 
came in a hackney roach to his mas¬ 
ter’s door, his master being the re¬ 
doubtable Col. Letison, now before 
you; that the laily alighted fiomthe 
con eh, and herself knocked at the 
house-door, viz. No. lfiO, Strand ; 
that she continued in private con¬ 
ference with the Colonel, believed 
to he hor father, for the space of ten 
minutes, and was occupied, during 
that time, in paying a large sum of 
money ; this same Richard Phillips, 
having been despatched to procure 
a stamp, of the value of seven shil¬ 
lings and sixpence.” “ Where is 
the lady?” asked Singleton ; “Just 
at. hand,” replied Howard ; and 
straitway led forth Miss Bridget 
Heresford, at the sight of whom. 
Lord A nnesley uttered an exclama¬ 
tion of mingled aversion and asto¬ 
nishment ; while the lady herself, 
on beholding her father, whom she 
believed to be many hundred miles 
distant, was overcome, almost to 
fainting. When she was recovered, 
however, she underwent a minute 
examination by Singleton; but, when 
he demanded to know from whom 
she received the money paid to 
Colonel Levison, and for what pur¬ 
pose it was paid, she maintained 
a resolute silence; nor even when 
Singleton menaced her with being 
taken into < ustody, could he elicit 
any reply. Just at this juncture, 
Howard, noticing the collusion that 
was being carried on, by means of 
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signs and gestures, between tlieV 
father and daughter, cried out,— 

“ Come and stand on this side, 
young lady, where, perhaps, you''* 
w ill he able to answer in plain Eng¬ 
lish. Frowns, and winks, and/noiis, 
are a language not generally under¬ 
stood. 1 never observed wliat an 
expressive countenance my friend 
the Colonel had got, till within the 
last quarter of an hour.” 

Howard then advanced to Single- 
ton, and whispered, that lie had rca 
son to think that the money had been 
paid on the account of the Countess 
A nnesley, Singleton started, hut 
gave him leave to put the question 
secretly to Miss Heresford. He did 
so, ami the whole truth was, in a 
moment, visible; the lady’s counte¬ 
nance turned to a livid paleness, as 
she faltered out, “ Com! Cod ! how 
did you know that ?” 

“ A confession, Mr. Singleton,” 
exclaimed Howard, “ we have no 
need of any farther witnesses.” 

Singleton ihcn went.out, and nftn 
an interview of great length with 
his sister, in which she arknou bulg'd! 
the whole extent of her delinquency, 
returned again to his judgment-seat, 
and caused the Karl to read over a 
recantation, which Singleton himself 
had drawn up, of tin* eliaige he had 
ircferrcd against. Mclioui Jerning- 
tam, and to repeat it aloud, in pre¬ 
sence of all the witnesses there as¬ 
sembled. 

Levison and his daughter were 
then permitted to proceed on their 
respeetive journies, while Singleton 
undertook to act as medial or bet ween 
his unhappy sister and her injured 
husband, offering to discharge, on 
his pait, one half of the Countess’ 
enormous debt. Lord Annesley was 
glad to avail himself of the liberal 
tender, hut would not consent to run 
a similar hazard, by receiving the 
Countess into his house, and she was 
compelled to retire, on a somewhat 
limited allowance, from her husband, 
to live with her parents in Yorkshire. 

Meliora and her mother had re¬ 
sided for a short time at a small cot¬ 
tage on the hanks of the Thames, 
in contented poverty, when they re¬ 
ceived information that Howard was 
lied no one knew whither, having 
first, with the exception of a hand¬ 
some provision for his wile and sis¬ 
ter-in-law, made over the whole of 
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his vast wealth to Sirs. Jorningham, 
'smldressing a letter to her to this 
elWt, in whirh he said, he only gave 
haela the money to “ the affectionate 
littleiKmma,” whose tender interces¬ 
sion «ad been the remote means of 
laying the foundation of his fortune, 
and hogged it might be areepted and 
regarded as the debt of gratitude. 

it was discovered, hut not till 
after his death, that he had retired 
to a kind of cell, deeply embosomed 
in a wood, somewhere in the west of 
England, where he literally lived as 
a hermit. 

Meantime young Sir Alfred Ar¬ 
den (foi his father was now dead) 
returned home, and constant to his 
rows, claimed the honour of Moliu* 
ra - baud. 

The nuptials were celebrated with 
gieat spieudour and rejoicing; they 
ii>rd long and happy, and united to 
rear a numerous offspring, who were 
taught, iu lisping accents, to bless 
the name of Godfrey Howard. 


CONCLUSION. 

'• Well, my children," said the 
worthy reetof, as Caroline closed 
her volume; “ having now com¬ 
pleted your prize-essays, it only re¬ 
mains for to pronounce judg¬ 
ment on your respective claims.— 
With .egaVd to the manner in which 
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Vdu have executed your illustrations 
I shall not at present say any thing: 
it is my office to decide the differen¬ 
ces of opinion which formed the 
foundation of each story; and in 
this must declare, that I agree with 
Sophia in avva rdin g the highest place 
to friendship, as tried by the several 
members of the proposed question; 
for although Love has been proved 
to he sufficiently powerful, and said 
to be intensely pleasurable, yet it 
fails in being the most pure of the 
affections : while Gratitude, in the 
highest degree a pure, and in some 
few instances, a powerful sentiment, 
still, to a thoroughly independent 
spirit, the weight of an obligation 
is irksome; and which must pre¬ 
clude Gratitude from being allowed 
to rank universally as the most plea¬ 
surable of our feelings. Hut the 
bond of Friendship between two 
exalted and congenial natures af¬ 
fords, perhaps, the nearest approxi¬ 
mation on earth to perfect felicity : 
the affection which it feels for its 
object is pure as virtue—its power 
lias been proved to extend even to 
the sacrifice of life ; while the plea¬ 
sure derived from a participation of 
its joys, must he tasted in order to 
he appreciated. To you, therefore, 
Sophia, do I declare the honour of 
victory ; and having thus fairly wort. 
the prize, you are welcome to wear 
it as soon as you please." 

Arietta. 


TO Mrs. L -ON HFlt J11HTH-DAY, June 5, 1818. 

Ei.le se passe Iris ! Cette belle jeunesse, 

Qui vous fit de l’amour allumer tant de feux; 

* 

Mais Alexis fait voir par sa vive tendresse. 

Quo de ee temps encor, l'image est a ses yeux ; 

II vous rend un fidele, un legitime homage, 

Quc son occur a jamais sera prompt a payer; 

Quaml on a l’art de plaire, ct le don de charmer, 

< >n est, malgre le temps, toujours du bel age. 

Amelia Opie. 


The Editor will be happy to receive an elegant translation of the above hues. 
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ESSAY ON TIIE GENIUS OF COWLEY, DONNE AND 

ULIEVELANf). 


Cowley owes nunc of his poetical 
fame to his metaphysical acuteness, 
than to any display of original poet¬ 
ical genius. The fire and enthu¬ 
siasm of poetry are no where to he 
met. with in his writings. His lan¬ 
guage is not the language of feeling, 
lie lias neither the sublimity of Mil- 
ton, the pathos of Shakspeare, the 
copiousness of Drydcn, the delicacy 
of Pope, the naivete of Shenstone, 
or the truth and nature of (iold- 
siuith. He excites no affection ; he 
commands no sympathy, lie is so 
replete with exaggeration, hyperbole 
and oatuehrestieal decorations, that 
he is frequently monstrous and dis¬ 
gusting. Cowley was neither a phi¬ 
losopher, a metaphysician, an orator, 
nor a poet: for though his acquired 
knowledge embraced, perhaps, all 
the philosophy and metaphysics of 
his age, he never aimed at improv¬ 
ing the stock which he possessed ; 
and instead of applying himself to 
the discovery of new truths, he exer¬ 
cised himself in debasing the value 
of the old. He seldom ventures to 
think for himself; but having taken 
up some common-place thought, or 
philosophic dogma, which had been 
a thousand times discussed in the 
schools; he repeat** it over again, 
that he may have an opportunity of 
displaying his wit, by viewing it in 
the character of a harlequin, and 
not of a philosopher. He has, there¬ 
fore, no originality' of thought, 
though, like every other harlequin, 
he is original enough in the views 
which he takes tf the thoughts of 
others, but instead of using- them to 
some noble end, he only brings 
them into contempt by the littleness 
of the purposes to which he applies 
them, in the following absurd ap¬ 
plication, for instance, of the doc¬ 
trine of personal identity to love, 
how puerile, how unpoetical, is the 
use to which ho applies his meta¬ 
physical knowledge:— 

Five years ago (says story) 1 loved you, 
For what you call me most inconstant 
now; 

Pardon me, Madam, yon mistake the 
man, 

For I am not the same that 1 was then$ 


■No fiesli is now the same ’twas tl«t>u in 
me, 1 

And that my mind is chang’d yourself 
may see. 

The same thoughts to retain still, and 
intents, 

Were more inconstant far: for accidents 
Must, of all things, most strangely in 
constant prove, 

If from one subject they to another 
move; 

My members, then, the lather members 
were. 

From whence these take their birth 
which now are here. 

If, then, this body love what Hr other 
did, 

’Twere incest which by nature is forbid. 

This is neither poetry, philosophy, 
nor common sense; for though Low- 
Icy intended nothing more than a 
shadow of excuse for inconstancy in 
love, we have not, in this passage, 
even the shadow of a shade. It 
commences with a contradiction, and 
necessarily ends with one, as it is 
all one thought, spun out into a cob¬ 
web texture. If the person writing 
those lines was not the person who 
loved the lady five years before, be 
should not have written,—“ Five 
years ago 1 loved you,” as be main¬ 
tains himself, that it was not he 
that loved her, but another person. 
It should, therefore, have been, he 
loved, and not I loved, for to write 
I loved, is to admit that lie was still 
the same person. The same ab¬ 
surdity is more' glaringly manifest 
in the line. 

For I am not the same that I was then. 

for if he was not really the same, 
why not write, 

For*I am not the same that Ac was then. 

If the reasoning, however, were even 
true, the application of philosophy 
to poetry, is neither philosophy nor 
poetry ; and if some choose to call 
it wit, I have only to say, that wit 
always appears more natural in prose 
than in poetry. The pathetic and 
soul-moVing language of poetry 
should never be prostituted to the 
purposes of wit. Addison very justly 
censures a passage in the “ Paradise 
Lost,” which represents the evil 
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.sph-ils rallying the angels upon the 
sui '-pss of their new-invented artil¬ 
lery. “ This passage,” he says, 
“ I look arum to be the most excep¬ 
tionable iif| the whole poem, as being 
nothing eljse but a string of puns.” 
Of Cowley, however, it may l>e said, 
that the spirit of punning exercises 
a perpetual and predominant influ¬ 
ence over liis pen, and that it can be 
traced even where bis subject re¬ 
quires of him to be plain and na¬ 
tural. Whore earn a pun be so un¬ 
natural and monstrous as in the 
language of lore, or the deseription 
of ardent passion; and yet Cowley 
thus deserilw s absent love:— 

By every wind that comes this way, 

Scud me at lea^t a sigh or two; 

Such and so many I’ll repay, 

As shall themselves make winds to 
get to you!!! 

This disgusting hyperbole is still 
more tolerable than the following 
description "f ardent affection — 

The fate of Egypt 1 sustain. 

And never l'eel the dew of tain, 
l'roni clouds which in the head appear; 
But all my too- much moisture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below. 

Cowley has devoted a great por¬ 
tion of his muse to the charms of 
woman ; hut, no poet was worse cai¬ 
rn luted to praise Vr in such a man¬ 
ner as would s. cure her esteem. 
Indeed, the woman who would not 
spurn hi» compliments, and hunt 
him front h t society, must have 
been as destitute of true feeling, or, 
in other words, of natural feeling, 
as he was himself. Every man's 
experience informs him, that the 
real beauties of objects fall infinitely 
short of those which imagination 
“leads forth;” but bow ill-timed, 
bow cold, bow insipid, bow uupoetic, 
bow unphilosopliic, bow contrary to 
every precept of delicacy, to every 
feeling of nature, to apply this truth 
lo the beloved object of our affec¬ 
tions. Yet Cowley has no hesita¬ 
tion to compliment bis mistress on 
charms, which, according to bis me¬ 
taphysical ami unimpassioned feel¬ 
ings, could not properly belong to 
her. in fact, live following lines 
evidently tell her, that his attach¬ 
ment is not credited by any charms 
which she actually possesses, but by 
those which are figured in his own 
imagination, than which, we cannot 


conceive a greater insult to female 
delicacy:— 

Thou in my fancy dost much higher 
stand, 

Thau woman can be plac’d by nature’s 
hand; 

And I must needs. I’m sure, a loser be, 
To change thee as thou’rt there for very 
thee. 

Cowley wrote in an age when the 
English nation bad advanced half 
her course from barbarism to civili¬ 
zation. It might therefore be thought 
that the writers of the time would 
have been more under the dominion 
of natural feeling than the writers 
of the present day, because they had 
not removed so far as we have done 
from the state of nature, a term 
which is generally applied to the 
savage state. We find, however, 
that every thing in Cowley and in 
most of Iris contemporaries is artifi¬ 
cial ; that the spontaneous feelings 
of nature are scarcely ever recognized 
in their writings; and that in fact, if 
we were to judge <>f them by their 
works, we should conclude them 
destitute of these feelings altogether. 
This phenomenon has not been hi¬ 
therto accounted for ; and it appears 
to me that Lord Karnes would have 
found it more worthy of investiga¬ 
tion, and more properly forming a 
part of the subject of his “ Elements 
of Criticism,” than many of the te¬ 
dious and trivial distinctions into 
which he has entered, and on which 
he lays an importance to which they 
are not certainly entitled. As the 
question cannot be more properly in¬ 
vestigated than in the treating of the 
genius of Cowley, l shall attempt to 
place it in the clearest possible light.' 

Before we can venture to resolve 
this question, it is necessary to ascer¬ 
tain whether the want of natural 
feeling which characterizes the wri¬ 
ters, and particularly the poets who 
flourished at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, arose from 
the circumstance of their being placed 
midway between the extremes of the 
state of nature and that of the tnost 
polished refinement; for if it arose 
from any other cause, our present 
enquiry would be vain, for we should 
not only be tracing an effect to a 
wrong cause, but all our arguments 
would be necessarily erroneous, as 
they would be formed on an errone¬ 
ous assumption. If the want of 
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natural fueling in the poets of the sc- rations of intellect. Their thoughts 
venteenth century resulted from the are often new, hut seldom natural; 
stage which they had reached in the they are not obvious, but neither are 
career of 'science, the same cause they just; and the rcader/far from 
must have prnihu ed the same effect in wondering that he missed mem, won- 
all countries; and, wherever science ders more frequently byiwhaf per- 
has traversed half her course, we shall versencss of industry they were ever 
find the predominance of art and the found. Their courtship was void of 
extention of nature characterize the fondness, and their lamentation of 


poetry of the age. The thing'to be 
ascertained then is, whether this he 
a fact or not: whether the poetry of 
every country present the same as¬ 
pect in the same stage of intellectual 
improvement i believe it requires 
but a slight, acquaintance with the 
history of literature to discover, that 
the fact is what I have stated it to 
lie, and that every nation is more or 
less under the dominion of art, by 
which I here mean false feeling and 
false perceptions of beauty, in pro¬ 
portion as it more or less nearly ap¬ 
proaches the middle stage in the 
march of intellect. We find that the 
eloquence and the poetry of savages 
is always natural, and frequently 
sublime, though they seldom evince 
either delicacy or refinement. What 
writer is more sublime than the savage 
Ossian: he has even more delicacy 
than Cowley and most, of his contem¬ 
poraries: but indeed there is great 
reason to apprehend that he has too 
much delicacy for a savage, and that 
he owes a considerable portion of 
tins amiable attribute to the mistaken 
generosity of 1.1s Translator. Hut if 
natural feeling he characteristic of 
the savage state, we find it is equally 
so of the state of extreme refinement. 
The eloquence of Cicero and De¬ 
mosthenes were natural and sublime, 
while it was polished and refined to 
the last degree: they aimed at no 
false beauties;—they endeavoured to 
excite no false emotions in the minds 
of their auditors. The same may 
he said of the poetry of Virgil anti 
Horace: their feelings were at once 
natural and refined. Hut when we 
come to the middle state, how woe¬ 
fully is the scene reversed. Of this 
we need no other instance than the 
literature of the middle age. To the 
writers of this time, may be applied 
what Dr. Johnson says of Cowley 
and his contemporaries, that “ they 
cannot he said to liaxe imitated any 
thing; they neither copied nature 
nor life ; neither painted the forms 
of matter, nor represented the ope- 


sorrow. Their wish was only to say 
what they hoped had never been said 
before.” 

Tire character, which Dr. Johnson 
here gives of the writers who flou¬ 
rished in England at (lie commence¬ 
ment of the seventeenth century, is 
the character of the writers of every 
country in the middle stage of sci¬ 
ence ; lmt though the Doctor treats 
at considerable length of the promi¬ 
nent features, which characterize the 
poetry of this class of writers; though 
he shews them destitute of all true 
feeling, he assigns no reason for 'so 
remarkable a feature in the poetry 
of the age. Let us endeavour to ex¬ 
plain it. 

In the state of nature every one, 
who has the ambition of communi¬ 
cating to writing Ris own unculti¬ 
vated ideas, indites them exactly as 
they arise in his mind, without art, 
order, or inversion. The more any 
writer neglects authority, communes 
with his own mind alone, and ne¬ 
glects the information which he 
might have derived from others, the 
more he pursues this mode of writ¬ 
ing. (it this Montaigne is a noted 
instance No writer neglected more 
or perhaps despised more the aid, 
which he might have acquired from 
others. He always thought for him¬ 
self, and communicated every thought 
to paper in the order of priority. 
“ First come tirst serve,” was always 
his motto, and therefore the first 
thought, that occurred to him, was 
the first he wrote down without 
waiting to examine whether the pro¬ 
position it contained was liable to 
any exceptions. Accordingly he is 
perpetually raising objections to his 
own arguments, because he did not 
perceive the objection when he first 
advanced the argument; but having 
once advanced it, he suffered it to 
remain, and brings forward his ob¬ 
jection afterward, the moment he 
perceives it. Hence Montaigne is 
all nature, because he never consults 
any other authority than his own 
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immediate feelings, and this is iden¬ 
tically the reason, if 1 mistake not, 
why the poetry and eloquence of 
savages are always natural. They 
always write and speak as they feel ; 
or, more properly, they cannot write 
otherwise, because they have no au¬ 
thority to consult. They have no 
literary guides, no critical monitors, 
no principles, systems, or theories 
of elegance and propriety. They 
are therefore entirely their own 
teachers and directors, and it is im¬ 
possible they can write otherwise 
than what their own feelings dictate. 
Now as every feeling that is actually 
fell is a natural feeling, (for if it 
were otherwise it could not he felt,) 
the expression of these feelings must 
always he natural, audit is therefore 
in a manner impossible for men in a 
state of nature to write or speak hut 
what is natural. It is true indeed 
there is a grossness frequently in 
what ihcy say which shocks the de¬ 
licacy of more refined feedings, but 
this is no argument of its being un¬ 
natural, for it was natural to them, 
though it is not so to us, and we im¬ 
mediately recognize it as such. Man 
is altogether the creature of circum¬ 
stances, and so consequently are his 
feelings. The feelings therefore 
which are natural to him at one time 
are not natural at another, though 
he perceives they would he natural 
if he were placed under the circum¬ 
stances that would have naturally 
excited them. We therefore recog¬ 
nize the real feelings of nature in 
the productions of the rude unculti¬ 
vated mind, though such feelings 
are no longer agreeable to ourselves 
because a more exquisite sense of 
propriety, which is m fact all that 
distinguishes the savage from the 
courtier, insensibly generates other 
feelings which become as natural to 
us as those which nature herself ori¬ 
ginally gave us. It is different, 
however, when we take our depar¬ 
ture from the state of nature, and 
seek to enrich our minds with the 
knowledge of others. If we can 
make the knowledge of others pro¬ 
perly our own, it we believe that 
the truths which they communicate 
to us are truths, not because they 
have taught them to us, but because 
we perceive, on examining them 
ourselves, that they are true, if we 
tan perceive where our authorities 
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are wrong, and where they arc right, 
and follow them no farther than this 
perception leads us, we are then ac¬ 
tually in the state of nature, because 
ultimately we have no guide or au¬ 
thority but ourselves, and the con¬ 
sultation which we hold with our 
own feelings and understanding. 
It is evident, at the same time, that 
avc cannot reach this height, and he 
perfectly qualified to judge how far 
every thing communicated to us is 
right or Avrong, until science and 
literature have reached their utmost, 
height, because, until then, avc have 
not all the aids and moans of ascer¬ 
taining' the truth of every proposi¬ 
tion, theory, and system, to which 
our assent may be required. They 
may he right or wrong, for any 
thing that Ave can discover to the 
contrary, because the means of dis¬ 
covery are not placed within our 
reach, Avhile science herself is em¬ 
ployed, as we are, in exploring and 
investigating the nature of tilings, 
and even the nature of the means bv 
Avhich this nature can lie discovered. 
Hut when science has reached her 
utmost height, she places within our 
reach the means of ascertaining what 
is demonstratively true, what is con¬ 
jectural, and the degrees of proba¬ 
bility on which conjecture is founded, 
what is merely possible, and, lastly, 
what is purely ideal. The moment 
we are enabled to ascertain all this, 
avc are no longer the slaves of 
authority, because we have the same 
means of ascertaining, whether what 
they teach us ho true that they had 
themselves, and, consequently, we 
revert hack to the state of nature. 
We are no longer inllueneed by the 
authority of others, except so far as 
this authority quadrates vvitli our 
own feelings and perceptions of 
things; and, therefore, we stand 
exactly upon*the same ground with 
tin* natural poet and orator, whose, 
effusions are always the emanations 
of his own mind and feelings, hav¬ 
ing no other feelings or authority 
which he could possibly consult. 

It appears, then, that the state of 
nature, and that in which science 
has reached her last perfection, are, 
so far as regards natural feeling, 
exactly the same; and therefore avc 
can have no difficulty in explaining 
why Cicero and Demosthenes are, as 
natural orators, as the savage chief 
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who animates his followers to, deeds 
of heroism, and inspires them with 
the most perfect, contempt for dea th, 
and ail the images of horror which 
follow in its train. It it should he 
said that 'the eloquence of the sa¬ 
vage chief is not true or natural 
eloquence, 1 reply that the enthusi¬ 
asm which he excites in his follow¬ 
ers proves it to be eloquence of the 
very first order, because the highest 
aim of oratory is to persuade, and 
he who persuades us to face danger 
in all its terrifying and appalling as¬ 
pects must certainly be of all other 
men best acquainted with the art of 
persuading. To maintain that the 
eloquence of the savage chief cannot 
be natural, because he does not ad¬ 
dress his followers with that force 
of argument which Cicero was 
obliged to use in addressing a Ho¬ 
man audience, would be, to maintain 
what is in itself not less unnatural 
than it is absurd. 

The moment however we go one 
Step beyond the state of nature, the 
human faculties present us with an 
aspect totally different from either 
the state of nature or that of know¬ 
ledge. By perfect knowledge 1 do 
not" mean that perfeetahility of hu¬ 
man reason which Madame do Stacl 
so strenuously advocates, because 
this is a perfeetahility which 1 have 
shewn in my “ Essay on Taste,” to be 

f daced beyond the utmost reach of 
luman attainment. 1 mean, there¬ 
fore, by perfect knowledge, only lliat 
perfection of knowledge of which 
the limited nature of our faculties 
arc capable. Keeping this idea of 
perfection in view, I say, that the 
moment we advance one step beyond 
the state of nature, we enter into a 
new world where all our faculties 
arc enchained, and where it is im¬ 
possible we can display a perfect 
freedom of opinions. The reason is 
obvious: we are thenceforth, neces¬ 
sarily obliged to look up to the au¬ 
thority of others. We acknowledge 
at once that we are no longer qua¬ 
lified to judge for ouselves, that na¬ 
ture is not sufficient to direct us, 
and that to attain to higher perfec¬ 
tion, it is necessary to become ac¬ 
quainted with the acquirements of 
others. The moment, we adopt this 
creed, we necessarily abandon till 
confidence in ourselves, and we view 
every object through the speculum 
of others. We either believe that 


they arc right, or if we reject their 
opinion, we arc apt to go into the 
extreme of scepticism, and to suspect 
that there is no certainty in liftman 
knowledge. Jt is impossible, how¬ 
ever, that vve can become complete 
sceptics in the infancy of science, 
because we are every day discover¬ 
ing the cause of effects,'and (lie re¬ 
solution of problems of which we 
were ignorant the day before; and 
we very justly conclude, that if we 
cannot understand what is taught 
by others, or cvcn-if it appear doubt¬ 
ful, the fault is in ourselves, and we 
expect that when we enlarge our 
views, and extend our enquiries far¬ 
ther, wt shall perceive them as clear¬ 
ly as we do the truth which we dis¬ 
covered to day, but of which we 
were yesterday perfectly ignorant. 
A nation must therefore be far re¬ 
moved from the state of nature, and 
approach very nearly to the last 
stage of human knowledge before 
it ran generate sceptics. The eon- 
sequence is, that during the inter¬ 
mediate periods, we are completely 
the slaves of authority. The mere 
light of nature cannot enable us to 
determine whether what, we are 
taught be true or false for the rea¬ 
sons which 1 have already assigned, 
and therefore we are apt to devour 
greedily whatever is sanctioned by 
the authority of others, lienee it 
is that we seldom venture 1o think 
for ourselves, heeau.se every day 
makes us acquainted with the folly 
of our own opinions, with a clour 
perception of things which we could 
not understand before, and with the 
difficulties which we have yet to 
surmount before we are qualified to 
form a correct judgment. We arc 
therefore apt to believe implicitly 
whatever we are taught, and make 
no distinction between truth and 
error, provided we have as good au¬ 
thority for the one as for the other. 
The consequence is, that we view 
every thing through the medium of 
authority, that we feel and think as 
others feel and think for us, and 
that we suspect our own feelings 
towards the close of life, withdrawn 
from the gay illusions of society,— 
and opinions whenever we find them 
at variance with those of persons 
whom we are in the habit of reve¬ 
rencing as our guardians and di¬ 
rectors. 

CTo hr conti ant'd. J 
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The - l.'jcct of the* present work is 
a proof, that llm Germans of (lie pre- 
si lit day air mere eager of grasping 
at what k curious, Ilian of aiming at 
what is nscliii. The rage in (Germany 
seems to In- for subjects inexplicable in 
their nature, ami which, if resolved, 
would leavi us 110 wiser than we were 
belore. It mutters little how the (frocks 
pronounced their vowels and riipl hongs, 
provided we agree in pronouncing them 
in the most harmonious manner, or at 
least in that manner which seems most 
agreeable to our ear; for as there can 
bo no ah-tract harmony, all sounds are 
harmonious that si "u to he so. if, then, 
we he satisfied v, in our own mode of 
pronouncing (freok,—and if we were 
not we should not have adopted it,— 
what avails it to know how it was pro¬ 
nounced t>y the original framers of it’ 
Sounds, indeed, excite agreeable or 
disagreeable sensations, and therefore 
we should prefer the former in the for¬ 
mation of languages; but between!two 
agreeable sounds, it matters not which 
we lake, because neither of them con¬ 
veys any meaning to the mind, antece¬ 
dent to convention, and therefore one 
will suit our purpose as well as the 
other. There can be no room for choice 
where the harmony of sound is equal. 
When, therefore, we admire a eeilain 
passage in llomer, according to our 
manner of leading it—and when the 
natives of Corfu or Zante admire V 
equally, though they pronounce and 
read if differently,—and when we ac¬ 
cuse them, and fliev accuse us of in¬ 
troducing into tlic i aiguage of (Turner, 
barbarous and conupt sounds, wc 
bring charges against each other which 


neither of its understands.■ Sound can¬ 
not be corrupted, for it is not composed 
of parts; and therefore the separating 
or vitiating principle cannot act upon 
it. A corrupt sound can, therefore, 
mean nothing more than a disagreeable 
sound, or a sound void of harmony. 
How absurd is it then, to accuse the 
inhabitants of Zante with using inhar¬ 
monious sounds, for if they appear iiar- 
moni'His to them, they must be so, how¬ 
ever hntsh and grating they may be to 
us. Perhaps, if their ears were more 
exquisitely attuned to musical expres¬ 
sion, they would find our pronunciation 
of Greek more musical than their own ; 
but while they want this nice discrimi¬ 
nation, our sounds may offend them, 
and consequently possess no harmony 
so far as regards them. Whatever 
pleases the ear of any individual is 
harmony to him, however grating it 
may be to the ear of another. If wc 
could prove the existence of an harmo¬ 
nious sound without recurring to the 
ear at all, we might then indeed deter¬ 
mine whose pronunciation is the most 
harmonious, but surely if we can form 
no idea of an hartnouions sound but by 
our ear, and if we can assign no reason 
why it produces the agreeable etfect, 
no man can pretend to make his own 
ear a standard for that of another. Pcr- 
naps the most musical sound in nature, 
is discord compared to the music of 
less materialized beings than man. A 
French critic, treating of the work be¬ 
fore us, makes the following judicious 
reflections. 

“ The pronunciation of the Greek 
has excited 110 inconsiderable dispute 
among the learned ; but after all that 
has been advanced concerning the va¬ 
lue of letters, we now remain where 
wc set out, and are aw wise as if the 
question had never been agitated; and 
the most elegant of languages no longer 
speaks but to our eyes, and oilers to the 
ear but contested sounds. M. Neidlingcr 
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ban thrown one opinion more into 
the bal nice it is, no doubt, judi- 
t ious and leasonablc , but it is still 
only an opinion, and will evei reinnn 
so, and thou'1i Ik finds both puties 
in enoi, hi has not helped in tlu h ist 
to detciiniiK till contiove rsy 1 hi ol) 
si ivations ol learned nun au ah' n - 
ol httli v due when opposed to tlu 
puainmirnf i piople M Ntidlms'ti 
ic know I* ils that wt mavhivt adopt 

< d in (iioiuous pionunciation ut the 
iliphtoiios lie shews that miiu tin 

itond < ciliary, ti and 11 had lost then 
quility as diptlioni’s, anil Vie cum sun 
pli vowel souutVs in suppoit of this 
opinion, Vie t lies a pass u> i ti tun ''lobe t , 
Iml why lias lu not tilt d a p iss u>i still 
nioic* ancient, I inoui tli it o! tin en ulc, 
le luted l>y I lun ydielts, in lus siconel 
hook, chap 51, the cut lie anibipeiity of 
which lists on the pronnciatieiii of the 
cbplhont, o* Tlu Atlie mans, afflicted 
by i pestilcmc,iecollcctcd apu diction 
which then fathersh id m polled torniei 
ly —H£m Ah >(>utkoi TnXffiot kaiXotpot 
up ut t<j As in the pi on line lationXocpoi, 
pe stilt nte, docs not iliilti tienii Xipoi, 
the scouipt which tineate m d the ui w is 
not antic ip lit 1, till its c fit cfs wc h pie - 
vionsly It It It is ci 11 mi, Hi it, anionj> 
tin nit ii lit (Jit i k^, in w ispionouiu e d i 
But 1 will uadily nay wall one ot oui 
most 1 mud lie lit lasts, thmil s loita ' 
this letter, j;, which is the piuuipil 
point of difficulty in (.icck pi onun 

< i it tun, his "been disputed with sntli 
mini my, th it then lias bee n IZUu 
and I tin \t\; as then lino bun Jan 

mis‘s and IMol nists What seems to 
j»ivi the vieteny lo the paitisuis ut the 
In.isim to piouunt i ition is, a passive 
fiom Plato, mid anothi i fiom leitntc 
tht foinui piovisthat tins It ttci the,//, 
li is lutn intended to stien^tbcn e/iw 
ton, as omiqa li is been to piulou. om 
non 'I hi si road piovtslh it the sound 
ol both wispitsii'ed in the new hi 
let llu pass s an these — PI no 
hays, Oi yap ij iyii /nfla nXXa t to 
~n\<( iov , and 1* lime, 1 itei ini iialll 
(pit L tide unis esse ad pi om mini, 
Menlo do volt ntur (ssi 'unit s bi 
Itinpoium momenta distant, non stun 
nati i ilas'’ 

Nntm zn eiiuyin flesihtehtnln u~ 
Inin dn (Irulwhui Mitlelaitus — 
JXotis on some ot I lie Oilman His- 
loMins ot tli J\lldtllc A$0) IVy 
A C 11 nlihnd. Mo Jlaml)uit»li, 
I ^ l 

1 1 w nations have, un a eonsidciable 
time past in meed nioic zeal and m- 


[,1uiy 

duslry than IheOermauH, mohicid itmp; 
histoi u lactfe, and fixing the chronology 
of doubtful eve nts, partieulai ly those ol 
the middle acres r Ihat this is the na 
tioual spmt, and not confined to the 
cunosity of a tew antiquities, appi ns 
indent fiom the niftiest, which the 
public anilioiities take \A pioinotin„ 
this spieus ot know led How In 

ti is /i il, horn id. may tend to pm 
in ft llu c mis of sen nc«X ipi>t u s to i 
ol a tpit shoiubb nit lilt 1 1 he know 
It dee of tvi nts is ot little nnpoifami, 
unit ss it ni ike iiswsti t)i lie tier, but 
m ilbei wist’t in lioi 'lituc ispioimiltd 
by know na wli n e\ ut' took pint 
If lusfoi y li ul nu it ly inhume d us, tli if 
llu Koniinswcn deft itt d if flu bilth 
of ( inn t, and tli if tlu t u„ ueini ut took 
pi itt on i c ci t uu it i\, in i cu t nil y t u , 
will! idv inf l^e eouftlwt dime fitm 
fins absti ut inhumation ' loft 11 i 
that a bailie was fought, md tin wt il 11 
pai ty ovi 11 unit, is only lo fell us, tli if 

ptlWtl J) IV Ills O'tl wt ikllt s I lit 

lnioimatun , tlu it foil, e in sum onlv 
those, it a ly muIi thin It who m 
ipiioi inf to flu fit! Bui to till its 
tbaf if w is fui„lit oil i tut mi du 
adds still Itssto oui cvpuitnu, nul 
c ill onlv f,iati(y ill idle euiiosity Hi 
t isc, bowi vu, is ditb unt win n wt an 
toll, tlllt upwaiiU of toily lliousiml 
nit n "tie lost by tlu iisbiussol one 
genu 1 1, who would It ax bun ill sued 
h id tin y bet u ^nult tl by tht wisdom o 
at loth i K is util, f lit u, llu 11 ml w lot I 
t lki s pi it t, much It ss the tin t in w I it 1* 
it takes jplat t, tint mbit is u , in t 
Ic 1 st tliit should i ntc u t is, but tb 
t mse s by which .1 isbiou lit about I 
is tins knowledge winch lilt wist nun 
sotks afltr flic fool is sitisfud if |i 
e i.» tel) the eiate el ihc neat 

’p i f i < \/ i i I ( t t ltd 1 1/ I i 

M Wedekind, liow eve i, tli m h li 
att u it> molt m)])oit>nec todittsllun 
\vt do, .lid li is, t oiisi ejut ill 1 v, evcitid 
nioic ehh„UKi in isi u t iiiiui_ flu in, 
thin we think the in woitliy ol, lus s<i!f 
due etui his attention to mine useful 
pmposes lb lu collected in uiy H iu 
p,i iplnc d tnoi", uid pom lid out, wnh 
pit .1 pi tismn, many plates wliuli 
line bum hilluilo vtiy niifitii tllv 
k iov a I hi mlhoi tlnows tousjtlua 
bit li^ht cm tht *>eiK ilopy <>t tin 1 oust 
of Six , mil on its alb met w itliC h nli 
ilia” te Jhi diligence which he has 
exuused m t luenlatiUEf the ohscint, 
and explodmi* the f dmlous, ii is nc 11 s 
sauly cnihlcd lnm to lonct t many 
populai enoi-., md i vc n to tiate tin in 
to their somei He tensions, loi in 
stance, loada, a puiutfcscd Hunan y 
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to the regions of romance, and shews, 
that she owed her imaginary existence 

to a false Latin genctive case._On the 

whole, it may he said, that if his work 
he not one ol those which expands the 
mind by the lights of useful science, at 
least it is well calculated to gratify 
cm ioj.it y, aed to unbend the mind from 
tin- toil ot aitive pursuits, and severer 
studies. 

Pindnmu ; I Vtfftn :—a Metrical 
Translation ol itrr Works of Pindar, 
with the original Texts and Notes. 
IJy /’. T/tni.sch. 2 vols. royal Mvo. 
Leipsick. 

This is the hist time the works of the 
most diiheult of the Greek poets, with 
the fiag-aeiita, have been eornpletely 
translated into Lonmin wise of the 
same metre with the oiignnd. M. 
Thiersch lias completed this bold un¬ 
der! iking in a manner that does him 
guai credit. The translation is faith¬ 
ful; and although the original is ren- 
dned verse lor verse, yet nothing 
scents farced, and Mtc Greek text is 
< •mfornnhle to the best editions. The 
iifroduetiou trrtits of Greek music, and 
a the {tail.at- ,,i l*iud,ir's verseand 
vvjd.uits the subject and occasion upon 
otia’h ca.lt ode was written. The 
author tic ;[s generally of the origin of 
diamutv poetry . Athens, and con- 
i cad with a chi\ aological table of 
Pindar';, poems. 

Dalle Rmniizioni d'llahti, fyc .:— 
Of the II evolutions o f Italy. By 
0. Danina, with the unpublished 
additions and corrections of tlic Au- 
. nor. y vols. bvo. Milan. 

The continuation of the Revolutions 
of Italy, from 1713 to 179‘2, under the 
title of “ Modern Italy,” appeared full 
of errors. The. author undertook to 
correct them by a copy of the edition, 
published at Venice in 1793. He ac¬ 
cordingly retouched the entire of his 
“ Revolutions.’ 1 After his death, this 
corrected and improved copy fell into 
the hands of Giuseppe Micali, known 
by bis “ History of Italy before the 
Dominion of the Romans.” The typo¬ 
graphic society of Italian classics hap¬ 
pily succeeded in gaining possession of 
this valuable compilation, and have 
published it with great uncut,icy and 
correctness. 


Saffgio Sulla Azioni, &e. — An 
Essay on the Life and Writings of 
Francesco Guicciardini, by Professor 
Giovanni llosini. 8vo. Pisa. 

The object of Rosini in this work is, 
to make its acquainted with the life, 
studies, and writings of this celebrated 
author; and we cannot refuse him the 
credit of eviuchig judgment and impar¬ 
tiality in the execution of it. Guicci¬ 
ardini flourished in Italy when it was 
the scene of important political occur¬ 
rences, and the parent of eminent lite¬ 
rary productions. His Italian history 
of the principal events of his own time 
is a master-piece in its kind, but he 
lias been accused, nor does Rosini deny 
the charge, of enteitabling sentiments 
unfavourable to liberty. He admits 
ttuit he was infected with a portion of 
the spirit that characterized his age, 
and how few wiiters have triumphed 
over its influence! He adopted that 
dangerous maxim of Machiavol, that 
whatever is useful and happily executed 
is always just and reasonable-, and this 
maxim had no inconsiderable nscend- 
iW-y over bis life and writings. Ro¬ 
sini, however, maintains, that he was 
an enemy to despotism, though no ad¬ 
vocate for popular administration; and 
that in all his vicissitudes, he distin¬ 
guished himself by his firmness and 
consistency of character. He likewise 
takes considerable pains in shewing 
the merits of ins history, and vindicat¬ 
ing him from some unfounded charges 
which had been brought against his 
character and his impartiality as a 
writer. It is mournful to reflect, that 
a writer who had been equally caress¬ 
ed by the court of Rome and the house 
of Medieis, should be dually abandoned 
by both, and suffered to conclude bis 
days in privation and misery : and if 
we may believe Legni, whose fidelity 
as an histoi ian has been seldom ques¬ 
tioned, lie died at length by poison. 

L'Italia avanti il Dominio del Ro¬ 
mani :—Italy before the domination 
of the Romans. By Joseph Micali. 
Second edition, 4 vols. Syo. 

The present work is the history ol' a 
people that had no historians of their 
own; aud though it procured for the 
author one of the decennial prizes iu- 
stituied by the French government in 
Italy, it is obvious that neither talent 
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nor industry can ensure success in his¬ 
toric researches, or shed over the scenes 
of other days that informing light which 
can alone give them interest and im¬ 
portance, without an access to oiiginul 
documents-, and where no such docu¬ 
ments exist, where the public events 
and transactions of a country arc leit 
unrecorded, and suffered to slumber in 
oblivion, the historian who seeks to 
explore them after a lapse of two thou¬ 
sand years must frequently wander 
through the romantic abodes of fancied 
events and imaginary heroes, without 
a guide to direct him to the retreats of 
certainty. Battles will be won that 
never were, fought, and warriors will 
lie slain that never existed The au¬ 
thor indeed collects with indefatigable 
industry whatever could be gleaned 
from the Greek and Roman historiaus; 
but this afforded but scanty materials, 
as these hisloiians never spoke of them 
but incidentally, and were but little 
acquainted with their loeal history. M. 
Micali himself frequently convicts them 
of erroneous relations, and proves the 
fabulous character of many of their 
accounts; but after exploding these 
poetic dreams, he is unable to unveil to 
us the truth which ought to replace 
Ihem. He leads us to doubt, or to in¬ 
credulity, relative to the greater part 
of the traditions which others have im¬ 
plicitly received; but he has substitu¬ 
ted nothing for them but a void which 
no human industry, or intellectual pow¬ 
ers will ever be able to supply. In 
making these observations, wc are far 
from dcprechding the talents of the 
author: on the contrary, we caunot 
sufficiently admire the vigour and ap¬ 
plication of mind that reigu throughout. 
Wherever he has authority to rest upon, 
wherever lu: has such (lulu as enable 
him to speak as a critic, and without 
which criticism always dwindles into 
conjecture he gives soul and animation 
to his subject, and proves himself to 
l>c what he is, a waiter of the first or¬ 
der. Hence it i>, that his account of 
the progress of the Pythagorean schools, 
and of the revolutions of Greece are 
read, and will continue to be read with 
encreasiuginterest. His rclh minus on 
polities and political economy arc 
equally profound ; uud notwithstanding 
the insurmountable difficulties under 
which the author laboured, wc have no 
hesitation to say, (hat there is no work 
more deserving a place in a general 
library, or move necessary to fill up, if 
not entirely, at least partially, a void 
which has been long experienced with 
regard to the history of the native Ita¬ 
lians. 


Coleccion , &c.A Selection of 
Fragments in the Castilian Lan¬ 
guage, collected from the best Wri¬ 
ters. Madrid, 1821. 

Tins collection contains fragment* of 
the poems of Cervantes, Mariana, Solis, 
Qiievcdo, Mendoza, Giieviiaa, Granada, 
l.eon, and Jovelanos, who* are the most 
classical writers of Spain., and, there¬ 
fore, the best models for /youth. 

_ / 

Notin'a dc I os Primipaics Sure csos 
occuri.dosen »l(iohien\o dcJRspana, ive. 
—Also in French, nude elite title of-— 
DA npcrcu drs Revolutions snrvnirts 
dans Ic ftonvrrnnnvntd'I?sptt//it.r, ixv, 
Alt A troii nt of the Uevolu lions of the 
Spanish Government, from the com 
inenccmcnt of the Insurrection of 
1808, to the dissolution of UieOrdi- 
nary Corie < in 18!!. Nvo Paris. 

This history of the late Revolutions 
which have taken place in the Spanish 
Government, Ihe production of a Spa¬ 
niard resident at Paris, has been thought 
worthy of a translation into Ihe French 
language. The events that Jed to this 
Revolution arc unknown to few. Buo¬ 
naparte, in virtue of an Act ol‘Session, 
sigued by theNpanish Monarch, claimed, 
in virtue of this Act, the right ot Sove¬ 
reignty over the kingdom of Spain.— 
The invader prescribed laws to it, and 
gave if a King bom Ills own family. It 
is obvious, that (Ids Act of Session con¬ 
veyed no virtual right Buonaparte 
might, indeed, issue hi- manifestoes 
and decrees, but they could give him 
no constitutional authority over the 
country, and the nation was at liberty 
to choose the best means of redress 
which licr situation placed within her 
reach. She did, indeed, all that could 
be doin',.and more, pci hups, than she 
could reasonably anticipate, consider¬ 
ing the extraordinary circumstances in 
which she was placed. Deprived of 
a central Government, the Provinces 
rose separately in arms, and formed 
themselves under the direction of Jun ¬ 
tos. These partial insurrections leagued 
with each otlici by degrees ; the juntos 
were brought to act in unison with each 
other, and the federal sjstom united 
once more the various countries which 
the dethronement of the Monarch had 
at first separated, lu this critical situa¬ 
tion, the juntos formed the virtual 
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Government. Created by the will of 
the people, they were guided in all 
their acts by that spirit which became 
the Spanish nation at the moment, and 
were the sole organ by which this 
spirit was directed in its < areer. 

This natural spin'*, ity which they 
were ncinuUd, made them instinctively 
perceive the necessity of forming a 
centre bf action or of government, 
instead ref that which had been sub¬ 
verted by usurpation; but in order 
that tlrix centre of action might pre¬ 
serve tin- real spirit of its institution, 
they resolved, that it should be com¬ 
posed of deputies from the juntos of 
the ditlemit provinces, v.ho, by a 
generous sacrifice, dive-red thems, Ives 
of their power the moment they had 
established a national Go\eminent.— 
't'he new Government, however, was 
merely provisional, and bound to pro- 
pa 1 a the Convocation of the Cortes, w lio 
alone could establish a lived order of 
things. 

The central junto,composed of thirty- 
six deputies of the provincial juntos, 
re united i;i 180S, at Aranjucz, in the 
midst of tlse invasion. Faithful to the 
discharge of its duties, though driven 
•from town to town, it directed all its 
attention to the Convocation of the 
Cories; but as imperious circumstances 
requited the utmost promptitude in all 
measures connected with the public 
safety, it substituted a Regency, com¬ 
posed ol live members, who were better 
qualified (i • assuming the sole direc¬ 
tion of tliii i - in such a critical emer¬ 
gency. Tun Regency did not yield in 
patriotism to its founders, and when 
driven to the very extremity of the 
kingdom, info the Isle of Leon, they 
convened, in 1810, the Cortes, general 
and i xtramdinary. The provinces which 
still remained tree hastened to send 
their deputies to I.eon ; 'those which 
were under the lash <>t the invader, 
unanimously appointed the representa¬ 
tives, the moment they were ireetl from 
the yoke. 

In 1811, the Cortes held tleur gene¬ 
ral seswious at Cadiz, with the sole ob¬ 
ject of establishing a new Cut eminent 
for Spain. This constituent assembly 
presented, indeed, an august spectacle, 
deliberating with the wisdom and nu¬ 
dist m bed calmness of at: ancient senate, 
on i l the articles of the new Constitu¬ 
tion, while the bombs of the enemy 
were flying over their heads. Deeply 
impressed with the obligation imposed 
upon then:, of consulting not only for 
the. public weilare of their contempo¬ 
raries, but also fur that of posterity, 
they formed that constitutional code ? 


celebrated under the name of the Con. 
stitution of the Cories of Cadis. 

All the Sovereigns of Furope, who 
were not obliged to yield to the in¬ 
fluence of Buonaparte, immediately 
recognized the Constitution of the 
Cortes. Of this number were,—tie- 
Infant of Portugal, and the Kings of 
England, Prussia, and Sweden. The 
Emperor of Russia expressly declared, 
in the third article of the treaty of 
Wcliki-Louki, that he recognized tin; 
feyithnucy of dm Cories , ffcncrut and 
extraordinary , os well as die Const if u- 
dim, drrrced and sanctioned ioj that 
f tsscmhly. 

Established and sanctioned by tbe 
legitimate representatives of the Spanish 
nation, accepted by the people and re¬ 
cognized as a constitutional act by fo¬ 
reign powers, the constitution of ISJg 
was obligatory throughout all Spain. 
Tbe King returned to Spain with <tn in¬ 
tention, as it appeared, of accepting 
the present constitution; but being im¬ 
posed upon by intrigue, be engaged iu 
promoting the purposes of a party. This 
anti-national intrigue caused Spain to 
groan for six years under the despotism 
of a faction. The King could not pos¬ 
sibly emancipate himself from the cir¬ 
cle w liich this serv ile faction had drawn 
around him at Valencia, Whoever In. 
consulted informed him that Spain 
sighed after the establishment ot the 
ancient government. Hie faction, how¬ 
ever, laboured under some disquietude 
from the disposition of the army, until 
General Elio was gained over to their 
designs. From this moment lh'\v openly 
avowed their audacity; troops were 
sent to the capital to dispense (lie Cortes 
and arrest the liberals. The dt rrec, 
ordering tbe subversion of the consti¬ 
tution, was signed and promulgated ; 
and all the servile deputies hurried to 
sign a protestation against the Fortes, 
the moment they ascertained that this 
net of baseness would procure I hem 
pensions, places and honorary distinc¬ 
tion. The measures of despotism thence¬ 
forth advanced with such rapidity, that 
the liberals, far from being able to op¬ 
pose tbe violence of its career, only 
thought of saving their own lives; but 
tbe greater part of them were, not¬ 
withstanding, seized and thrown into 
prison.—All these circumstances are 
related with great fidelity in matters of 
fact, and impartiality in matters of opi¬ 
nion, by the author of this work ; and 
be successfully combats and disproves 
the objection generally urged against 
the constitutional validity of the acts 
of the Cortes, namely —that they acted 
wader the influence of Euglish counsels. 
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flistoire Critique ct Militaire des 
(literres tit: la He, volution •• —Critical 
and Military History of the Wars of 
the lie volution. By General Jomi- 
j/j, Aid-de-Camp of the Emperor of 
of Russia. Part I. 6 vols. Svo. with 
au Atlas. Paris. 05 francs. 

This is the cornpletest work ever of- 
lcicri to the public on the subject of a 
mi uggle, which will ever present a bold 
ami prominent feature in the annals of 
history. The author, indeed, has taken 
a most extensive scope in designing' 
the plan t of his history, for the part 
already published, though it contains 
six volumes, is confined to the cam¬ 
paigns of 179*2,1703, and 1791. 

The author might property prolix to 
this work the expression which the 
Roman poet put into the mouth of his 
hero, 

-ipse misen ima \ uli 

Et ijiioiuin ]i.uh nuuena lui;- 

tor he has evidently engaged in the 
work as a person strongly interested in 
i very thing he relates. He is always 
lull of his subject, and always describes 
•is a real actor, not as a philosophic 
ohseiver. His thoughts are bold, and 
not biassed by any influence but that 
of truth; yet the ardour of his imagi¬ 
nation seems to have led him beyond 
the ngid limits which the severer laws 
of historical writing allow. It is the 
business of the historian to proceed im¬ 
mediately to his object, and never to 
wander from the direct course into the 
smiling retreats and captivating bowers, 
which 1 lie arts and sciences, the repre¬ 
sentations of fancy, and the creations 
of poetry, have scattered around it. 
More skilled iu the science of the 
sword than in that of the pen, he has 
not attained that happy art which knows 
how to concentrate prolound ideas, and 
to throw them into that concise and 
picturesque form which gives them 
energy and splendour in au equal de¬ 
gree. He also w'ants the rapid simpli¬ 
city, the imperaforiii brer if ax of Civsar, 
in his commentaries, and of Bonaparte 
in his instructions;—a rapidity so suit¬ 
able to the language of a general who 
gives an account of his military labours, 
it must not, however, be denied, that 
though he i- far from having attained 
the elegance and simplicity of tint mo¬ 
dels which have been left us by the 
ancients, thongn he is seldom chastely 
classical in his st^le, he possesses, not¬ 
withstanding, some qualities that must 
gieatly recommend him to public no¬ 


tice, He is dignified and noble in the 
recital of events, animated in the de¬ 
scriptions of military evolutions and 
engagements, and luminous in his de¬ 
scriptions of the plaits and manoeuvres 
of a campaign. 

The critical and military history of 
General Jomini is not merely a recital 
of operations carried on by stratagem. 
The author has evidently felt, Ihal the 
success of battles has a iicces*4iry con¬ 
nexion with the progress of political 
events •, and be endeavours to make us 
teel the existence ot this connexion 
(luring the campaigns ot which hu 
treats, and even during the period which 
immediately preceded it. Ilis political 
views are, in general, comprehensive 
and profound, two qualities which par¬ 
ticularly designate the author’s talent. 
The opinions which he advances on the 
motives of action, and the events t<» 
which they gave rise, are proofs ov 
great wisdom and impartiality. 

We dwell upon these evidences of 
merit, feeling as we do, that they are 
qualities which are tarely met with in 
those, who treat e! the important events 
of the French Revolution. 

Dc la Revolutio n Piedmantaisc, \ r, 
—Of the Revolution of Piedmont. 
Second edition, revised, corrected, 
and enlarged, by an Analysis of flu 1 
Sicilian Constitution. 1 vol. Svo. 
Baris, lx!2. 

This work, the first edition of which 
was sold in eight days, is attributed to 
the Count de Santa Rosa, minister oi 
war at Piedmont,during the revolution 
of 1821. This historic document is the 
more valuable as the author treats in it 
of many persons who were opposed to 
him in the ranks of war, with a degree 
of frankness and impartiality which is 
seldom met with in those who attach 
themselves to a party, and particularly 
to a party that suffers under oppression. 

Voyage en Sidle, fait c,n 1S20, ct 
lb21,&c.:—Travels through Sicily, 
in 1821, By Augustus de Sayre. 
3 vols. Svo. 18 francs. Paris. 1822. 

The travels of M. Sayvc is only a 
natural history of the country, its po¬ 
lities, literature, archaiology, and m 
dustry. The first vohnn-,and a consi¬ 
derable portion of the second, is de 
voted to itinerary, in the second vo¬ 
lume he treats at some length mi tin 
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ancient political organization of Sicily, 
its constitution in IKltJ, and the want 
of stability in its present political state. 
Sonic portion of the third volume is 
bestowed on the sciences in particular, 
and on the Sicilians who have shed lus¬ 
tre upon them by their works. The 
Work conclude* with general observa¬ 
tions oiq volcanos, anil a summary of 
Sicilian history. What appears most 
interesting in tills work is the journey 
to ^toui.t Etna, and the observations to 
which it gave rise; and the feeblest 
parts are, pet haps, the proper history 
of Sicily itself. His description of 
Etna, however, is not only eharat tcri- 
zed by elegance of language, but cal¬ 
culated to inspire us with sublime emo¬ 
tions. 

j\ /o trn‘; <le i'lfistoirr (If Savoie- — 
An Abi i‘!g<‘inoiit of the History of 
>S.i 11 v, fi oni the time of the Romans 
to tin Restitution of the Duchy to 
the Km 1 of Sardinia. 1 \e'. 12mo. 

'tic author probably intended to 
com iv in tb’s little work the c!c- 
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ments only of the history of Savoy. 
He commences l>y a summary of the 
history of Savoy before Refold, that 
is, from the period in which Savoy 
became subject to the Romans, to the 
■year t>9S. He then divides Ids his¬ 
torical abridgment into three parts, the 
tirst containing the Counts, the second 
the Dukes, and the third the Princes of 
Savoy. The first embraces a period of 
tour hundred and eighteen, the second 
of three hundred and two, and the third 
of ninety-seven years. The author has de¬ 
voted six chapters tothestateof religion, 
government, and the administration of 
justice, the public revenues, armed 
force, industry, commerce, literature, 
public instruction, and the ditferenl 
eras of the history of the country ; and 
eight chapters, to the events attend¬ 
ing the revolution to the entry of Francis 
intoSavoy. It is doubtful, whether tins 
last part will obtain the approbation ol 
all classes of readers. This Abridgment, 
though small, will serve to convey an 
elementary idea of the history of Sav oy, 
and create a desire to heroine mini 
amply acquainted with the annals ol 
that country, and the house by which 
it is governed. 
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ili.ieelirnioc Hall ; or, the IIu* 
i ists Rv • ..■nllley (’ray on, (Jen!. 
2 vols tfvu. Imitiloii, 1^22. 

We cannot perceive why the cx- 
planatiii v iitle of “ The Humourists” 
should he .superadded to this work, as 
tlieri I- not one bimiomous character 
desenbed in it from hegiiming to end. 
They ate at! s i ch characters as are 
every day met with in the eomitiy 
parts of England, parlieuluiiy such 
part- as aic most excluded Irani an 
intercourse with London, and the pnii- 
cipal cities, where the stiong and pi< 
turesipie foatuies of old English man¬ 
ners can seldom be traced through ttie 
softer aspect, of modern elegance and 
refinement. There is nothing pictu¬ 
resque or characlci islie in refined man¬ 
ners, and, therefore, they arc but ill 
adapted to painting or poetry, because 
they present no feature sufficiently pro¬ 
minent to attract particular notice.— 
Even if refined manners were paiuted 
to the life, there could be little interest 
excited by the portrait, because all the 
features so peifeetly harmonize with 
each other, that none of them can com¬ 
mand particular attention, as each of 
them seems to possess an equal claim to 


our regard. There is nothing principal, 
nothing secondary, and they .ill picscuf 
themselves as a perfect whole. As a 
luuiked countenance is much casim 
paiuted than a heautitul face, so arc 
rustic and vulgar much easier panned 
than elegant manners. Rut though tin* 
manners of a clown or a country gen 
tleman may appear sufficiently aw k 
ward and ridiculous to ns, we consider 
neither of them as a humourist, nor do 
they appear so to each other. Rut 
while vv object to the title, we are far 
(iomi quarrelling with the execution of 
the work before us. To deny its me 
i its, would bo to acknowledge ourselves 
devoid of all taste and feeling. The 
characters described in “ Bracebridge 
Hall’* present us with the most beauti¬ 
ful, and, at the same time, witli the 
most faithful models of primitive Eng¬ 
le.h manners, judging of them from the 
remains width are slill among us, and 
which, in many parts of England, may 
not become extinct for centuries to 
cones The author has sketched Ids 
poitiaitof these manners from the m 
mates of “ Bracebridge llall,” its occa¬ 
sional visitors, and the neighbouring 
inhabitants, and we have no hesitation 
in saying, that lie lias fully supported 
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the character which his “Sketchbook” 
has already so deservedly procured for 
him. fie may be justly culled, “ the 
American liruycic,” with the only dif¬ 
ference, that iJruycre described the 
manners of his own countrymen, while 
our author has painted those of a coun¬ 
try, in which he acknowledges himself 
to be still a stranger. In picturesque 
description, however, lie leaves Bruyerc 
far behind him. liven Sterne did not 
possess the art of exciting' imagination 
in so powerful a manner. In the de¬ 
scription of the “Stout Man,” attention 
rind expectation is kept continually on 
the wing; mid when the picture is 
completed, we know as little what to 
make of the “ Stout Man” as when he 
was first introduced to us. This was 
admirably conceived, and proves our 
author a perfect master in his art.— 
Tainting could produce no such effect, 
and we recollect no instance ol it even 
in poetry. His description of ** A Wet 
Sunday in a Country Inn,” is in the 
finest style of picturesque colouring. 
We cannot forbear presenting it to our 
readers.—“ The rain pattered atrninst 
the easements ■ the bells tolled lor 
church will) a nclawi h >!y sound—1 
went to the windows in search «>i some¬ 
thing to ainnse. the eye, but it seemed 
as if I hail been placed completely out 
of the reach of all amusement. The 
windows of nty bed-room looked out 
among tiled rools and stacks of ehitu¬ 
nics, while those of my sittiug-iooni 
commanded a view of the stable-j ard. 
'rite place was littered with \H straw 
that had been kickml about by tiavellers 
and stable-boys. In one corner was 
a stagnant pool of water, surrounding 
an island of muck ; there were several 
half-drowned fowls crowded together, 
under a rail, among which, was u mi¬ 
serable, crest-fallen cock, drenched out 
of all hie and spirit; his drooping tail 
mailed, as it were, into a single feather, 
along which the water trickled from his 
back. Near the cart, was a lialf-dozing 
cow, chewing the end, and standing 
patiently to be rained on, with wreaths 
of vapour rising lioui her reeking side. 
A wall-eyed horse, lired of the loneli¬ 
ness of the stable, was poking his 
spectral (lead out of a window, with 
the rain chipping on it from the caves. 
All unhappy our chained to a dog-hou .e 
hard by, utlined something every now 
and then belweeuah.uk a.nl a yelp. 
A iliub of a kitchen-wench tramped 
back wants anil jinvann- tin one h the 
yard m pattens, looking m sulky as 
the weal her itself. Every thing, hi 
short, was conduit less and Ibilo/n. < v- 
eept a crew ol liard-driiiL i g ducks 
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assembled like boon companions round 
a puddle, and making a riotous noise 
over their liquor.” 

There are few writers of the day per¬ 
fectly free from the use of hacknicd, 
modern phrases; but in the author ol 
“Braccbridge Hall” we cannot trace 
even a vestige of them. In one in¬ 
stance, he uses the term, “ it was quite 
refreshing' but adds, in a pafreiilhesis 
(if 1 may be allowed uhackuied phrase 
of the day.) His style s that of na¬ 
tural and unaffected eloquence. Not. 
only his ideas, but his expressions, 
seem to (low spontaneously from his 
pen, nor is it possible to trace the 
slinkiest appearance of labour or of’rnrt. 
Tho Style of the “ .sketch-book” was 
easy and eloquent, compared to that of 
other writers, but yet it wanted the 
freedom of “ Braccbridge Hull,” a cir¬ 
cumstance which we can only attribute 
to that facility of expression which is 
obtained by expeni nee and practice. 
His delineation of maunets is so faith¬ 
fully executed, th it we always imagine 
we are acau., .itch wild tiie person 
whom he is lies, ribing, or at least with 
some pel sou of the same in initial stamp 
of cliarng.ei. The expressions w hit h 
he pais into the mouth oi General llaf- 
botile after dinner, whose loyally, he 
says, waxes very fervent with his 
second bottle, and who gets into a per¬ 
fect ecstasy when he hears “ God save 
the King,” exposes, more than all the 
logic ot political wbiioin, the motives 
which influence those w ho argue against 
the existence ol public distress. “ 1 hey 
talk of public disbess,” said t he Gene¬ 
ral this day to me at dinner, as he 
smacked a glass ol rich Burgundy, and 
cast liis eyes about the ample boaid; 
“ they talk of public distress, but 
where do wc find it, Mr ? 1 see none. 
I see no reason any one has to com¬ 
plain. Take my word for it, Sir, this 
talk about public distress is all hum¬ 
bug.” 

The great merit <>f “ Braccbridge 
Hall” is the exquisite delineation of 
character, or rather of manners. It is 
evident the author intended his cha¬ 
racter of “ Ready-money Jack Tibbcts” 
for a portrait ol’.lohu Bull; and, if the 
portrait be correct, we must confess, 
that John Bull, with all his blindness, 
is fiir from being placed beyond the 
influence of vanity, purtieuiuily where 
lie leaves his lirvc 1 e;. unbuttoned at 
the knees, to shew a broad pair of sear- 
let garters. He I. so many good 
qua’ -ties, however, that bis vanity only 
sen -s to prevent us front falling com¬ 
pletely in lave with him. We shall 
conclude by observing, that our author 
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is no where a copyist; that he takes 
his images awl descriptions front nature 
alone, and that he always views nafmc 
with the inspired eyes of painting and 
poetry. In “ IJracobridge Hall,” there 
fore ,—Tout preruts vn corps, unc ame, 
un esprit, mi visa pc." 

Tin; Vale of Ch.unouni, a lb.em 
By the Author of “ Koine.” Nvo. 

PJ). IJh- t’>S. <>*'. 

'I he reader is naturally led to expect, 
from the title of Use present work, a 
descriptive poem, in which he will be 
led through all the secret retreats, and 
romantic w ildernos-es of nature. He 
will expect to wander promiscuously 
through those sublime, beautiful and 
pietn vK(jm: scenes which she has scat¬ 
tered with lavish hand over certain 
portions of the globe, and to return 
from his poetic excursion laden with 
all the treasures which imagination can 
be.Uow. “The Vale of Chamouni,” or, 
indeed, any vale forming the subject of 
a poem, naturally leads the mind through 
a labyrinth of rural associations, and 
descriptive scenery ; but in one half of 
the poem before us, and in the entire 
of liu* introduction, the external beau¬ 
ties of nature ate seldom presented to 
the wistful eye of imagination ; and we 
are obliged to he contented with nar¬ 
ratives as little related to each other, 
as ihc proscri,i" ons of Sylla to the 
loves of Cyrano- and Thishe. We can 
perceive no connection between llie 
links that connect two different scenes 
or relation- tog-ether; and we revolt 
at the unnatural manner in which we 
are thrust forward, and obliged to wade 
through the tccital of circumstances 
and events, which have as little con¬ 
nection with the “Vale ofChamouni," or 
with each other, as those which we 
have just mentioned. The author pre¬ 
faces his poem with a poetical intro¬ 
duction of four hundred and four lines, 
supposed to he written at Inverness. 
The chief and prevailing fault of this 
poem is, that there is no obvious con¬ 
nection between its different parts; 
that every time the subject changes, it 
changes capriciously; that the pre- 
va’ding idea in one part, section, or pa- 
ragiaph, does not suggest that which 
immediately follows; and that, conse¬ 
quently, every paragraph seems a dis¬ 
tinct poem iu itsi If The entire of the 
introduction is u scries of unconnected 
thoughts; and the whole of them put 
together has no connection with the 
“ Vale of Chamouni.” Indeed, the only 
Enr. Mur/ Vat. Si, 


sensible, lines in the entire introduction 
are six, which lie puts into the mouth 
of his reader by way of objection to 
liis winding and irrelevant manner. 
We could never have imagined that it 
was to serve as a preface to a descrip¬ 
tion of a Vale in Savoy, as almost the 
entire of it is taken up with Scotland, 
and 

'• Ttu* -I'lrmloui of the Caledonian nrm-. ” 

The poem itself begins with an ad¬ 
dress, not to A polio, or any of his dang h - 
tors, nor indeed to any sentient or in¬ 
telligent being, but to his own“ shatter¬ 
ed baik !” by which we are unhappily 
to understand his own poetical genius"; 
that genius which guided him in his 
former attempt. His “ Rome” he thinks 
lias been so severely treated by the 
critics, that his poetical bark has been 
shattered by their rudeness He seems 
to wonder, however, that so well built 
a bark could suffer wreck, and there¬ 
fore introduces her shattered condition 
with a note of admiration,—“ Poor— 
shattered bark!” He comforts her, 
however, by telling her that she was 
superior to all the storms that opposed 
her course;—if so, we are at some loss 
to discover by what means she was 
u shattered.” 

The poet, after contemplating the 
injuries which he had received from 
the critics in his former poetic attempt, 
turns to Switzerland, and takes an op¬ 
portunity oflamouting the evils of sla¬ 
very.—The author is a strong advocate 
for liberty; but yelthpre is a levity in 
his muse w r hich we cannot easily recon¬ 
cile with that sacred flame which free¬ 
dom inspires. He skips about perpe- 
t uall v, without rhyme or reason, so that 
he seldom produces a deep effect. He 
has evidently a talent for rhyming, for 
his versification is smooth, and seems 
to be executed with great facility; but 
what he has gained in facility, he has 
lost in dignity. He gives a very pleas¬ 
ing description of the “ capricious 
taste” exemplified iu the costume of 
the Helvetians, and of prospects from 
Feruey and the Jura Mountains; but 
in the entire of the first part of his 
poem, which forms half the work, lie 
never leads us once to the “ Vale of 
Chamouni,” which is the proper sub¬ 
ject of his song. AH this part is pre¬ 
paratory to an arrival at the Vale, and 
in most parts as little connected with 
it as^ the introduction. To this, how¬ 
ever, vve have no other objection than 
its disagreeing with the title of the 
work, for the poet leads us occasion¬ 
ally through a variety of pleasing 
scenes and interesting relations, which 

H 
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ave suggested by other parts of Swit¬ 
zerland. Nor are we merely entertain¬ 
ed with descriptive scenes and beauti¬ 
ful landscapes, but the persons whom 
they commemorate are also introduced 
to us, and agreeably diversify those 
'pictures of external nature which the 
poet describes, and which would other¬ 
wise possess too still and sombre a 
character to give any permanent plea¬ 
sure. The poet has therefore very art¬ 
fully, but at the same time very judi¬ 
ciously, made Voltaire, Madame de 
Stael, Gibbon, Rousseau, Frederic Es- 
ehen, &c. appear in different parts of 
his painting, so that he leads us very 
agreeably through Bonneville, Cluse, 
Cavern of Balme, Groves of Magland, 
Cascade of Balme, the Savoyard, &e. 
till he brings us within the sight of 
the u Vale of Chamouni.” 

Our limits oblige us to leave our 
poet and our readers at the entrance of 
this sublime and awful vale. Such of 
them as love the grand and the terrific 
of nature must peruse this part of the 
poem with mingled astonishment and 
delight. The poet bas certainly di¬ 
vested himself of a great portion of 
that levity of manner which characte¬ 
rizes his introduction particularly. He 
seems to have written the last part of 
bis poem, or the description of the vale 
itself, under the awful impressions, 
which the surrounding scenes are cal¬ 
culated to inspire in every breast, that 
responds to the influences and harmo¬ 
nies of the sublimer productions of na¬ 
ture. This is no slight evidence of 
rising genius. The dunce, and the 
writer of heavy intellect, puts forth all 
his energies at the first onset, and af¬ 
terwards sinks into tame insipidity; 
but the writer of native genius, though 
in his first attempts he betrays at every 
step the faults, which unavoidably cling 
to inexperience and want of maturer 
judgment, still rises progressively in 
strength and vigour, and gives new in¬ 
terest to every scene and situation 
which he describes. The defects of 
the work before us result, we believe, 
from this source alone; it has many 
beauties to compensate for its faults, 
and even its faults coutain talent evi¬ 
dences of the author’s genius, and 
prove themselves to be only the blame¬ 
less offspring of inexperience. 

Tracts by Sir Thomas Brqyrne, 
Knight, M.D. 12mo. pp. 1S3. Edin¬ 
burgh, l 822. 

, The work before us does not contain 
nil the productions of Sir Thomas 
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Browne. His “ Pseudodoxia Epidemi- 
ca, or Vulgar Errors,” his “ Quincunx,” 
and u Religio Medici,” have been pro¬ 
perly omitted by the editor of the pre¬ 
sent edition, Ihe former being too long 
to appear, except in a complete edition 
of his works; and the latter too apt to 
create sceptical views of things which, 
even if ideal, constitute a great portion 
of our real happiness; and which con¬ 
sequently it can be neither wisdom nor 
philosophy to explode, could even tlieii- 
inexistenee be mathematically demon¬ 
strated. There is another reason why 
we think that the tracts contained in 
this edition have been selected with 
great judgment by Ihe present editor, 
namely, because it is from these very 
traets that Sir Thomas Browne has been 
justly called the most extraordinary 
writer in the English language, llis 
other works ave not of so unique and 
determined a character, and in perus 
mg them, we cannot always discover 
from the style alone, that they are his 
productions. They arc not like the 
present tracts, a mirror that always re¬ 
flects a faithful picture of the original. 
Here he is always himself, and we can 
never mistake him for any other Eng¬ 
lish writer. Ilis singularity appears 
as well in his style as in his manner of 
thiuking. We are always at a loss to 
know whether he is serious or in jest; 
for even when he is evidently jesting, 
he puts on a serious face, and addresses 
ns so gravely, that we can hardly think 
him otherwise than in earnest. Yet 
there is no obscurity in liis style : his 
diction is always so clem and perspi¬ 
cuous, that he who runs may read. 
But though his style is dear, it is still 
as characteristic of him as his manner 
of thinking. He is full of elision*-', so 
full, indeed, that it is impossible to 
omit a word in any sentence which lie 
bas not omitted himself. 

To a reader not accustomed to this 
style, it may possess a slight degree of 
obscurity at first; but we ,’only read a 
few pages when this obscurity vanishes, 
and we are only surprized to meet with 
a verb where it could be omitted.' In 
imitation of the Latins, he is fond of 
the inverted style, and has a good deal 
of Montaigne in his manner of think¬ 
ing, except that he always keeps to his 
subject more or less, while Montaigne 
frequently takes us into a new world 
altogether. They agree however in 
this, that Montaigne is always seeking 
for objections to what he advances 
himself, while Sir Thomas is eternqjly 
qualifying bis assertions by the intro¬ 
duction of some unexpected idea, that 
always serves to render them more 
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agreeable, or more disagreeable, than if 
they had stood by themselves. He 
treats of the most important matters as 
if they were the most uuirhportaut, and 
vice versa. He makes us pleased with 
what is actually displeasing to us, or 
archly ati’ects to believe we are pleased ; 
but when he presents us with a delight¬ 
ful image, he immediately prevents us 
from enjoying it, by associatiug it with 
other images which either entirely de¬ 
stroy, or at least greatly diminish the 
pleasure which they would otherwise 
impart. He is perhaps of all writers 
the most witty in his way, and yet no 
man knew better bow to conceal liis 
wit. He never affects to know that 
what he says is calculated to provoke 
us or make us laugh. He generally 
means the contrary of what he says, 
and praises always when he intends to 
ceusi.re. Of this the following passage 
is a beautiful example, in which he 
lashes the lunatics of his time 

'• Pious -.pints who passed their days in mp- 
tnie- (.1 tntntitv made little more ot tliisw.uld 
1 han (tie win id that was lieloie it, vlule they 
hiv ohMUie 111 the eti.eis ot pie-mdm.iUon and 
night ot their toiehodinpjK. And it they tie so 
happy as tmly to uuder-tand Christian annihi¬ 
lation, evtasu's, evolution, lupietaetion, tiuns- 
lorination, the Iti-s ot the spouse, gustation of 
Hod, and ini>ussioii into the divine shadow, they 
have alte.pl> had a handsome atitieipation ot 
heaven. The rimy ot-the mold is surely over, 
and tin* e,u tli m hes unto them. 

To -oh-i-t 111 I i-lirig monuments, to live in 
then production!-, to e\is| in their names and 
piedu-ament of el"i-ieras was large satisfaction 
In 1 id r\ 1 eriatui’ mil made one part of their 
ek-imu, tint all nos is nothing in the oieta- 
Jiui'iesol line I,. In't, To live indeed is to lie 
again on -elies, nlueh lining not only a hope 
hut an <-\ olence in nohle lielieveis, jt is ail one 
to lie in St liiuoecut's elniieh-yaid as in Hie 
s.inils o' Ea\ pi, ileady' to he any tiling in the 
exla-y ol helm? evei, and as content witli six 
leel as the mtiu.s ol Adiianus." 

-Tahesne cadavera tail rat 

Au logos hand iclert. . 

We have only to add (hat the liille 
work before us is an imperishable mo¬ 
nument of the author’s genius. We 
will not say bpthe might have directed 
bis talents to higher purposes; but as 
genius converts whatever it touches iD- 
to gold, we are so pleased with every 
thiug coming fiotn liis pen, that we 
would hardly wish him to have written 
on any other subjects than those on 
which he has written, or at least we 
would not exchange the pleasure, which 
they have imparted to us, for the specu¬ 
lative satisfaction which we might have 
possibly ctijoyeo, had he directed his 
talents to subjects of sublimer interests. 
VVe know what he has done . what he 
might have done, had he directed his 


talents to other pursuits, we eaunol 
venture to determine. 

One science only will one genius fit, 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 

We have already observed, that he re¬ 
sembles Montaigne in one feature of 
his manner: we may add that, in his 
general manner, he resembles Erasmus 
more than any other writer. The edi¬ 
tor* is entitled to all the merit which 
an editor can claim,—the exercise of a 
chaste and correct judgment,— the 
work is printed with neatness and ele¬ 
gance,—and we strongly recommend it 
to our readers. 


Memoirs of tlie Life of Arteuii. 
8vo. pp. 374. 12s. 

This is the biography of an Armenian, 
written by himself, in his native dia¬ 
lect, which he afterwards translated 
into the Russian language, from which 
it has been renderd into English. The 
faithful painting of Asiatic characters 
and manners, not by a European travel¬ 
ler, but by a simple native, is new to 
our literature, and delights from its no¬ 
velty; but the chief charm of the book 
is its simplicity of views and of style, 
in which latter respect it has, we sus¬ 
pect, lost much by its travelling into 
English through the medium of Russia. 
The work gives us a terrible view of 
the ferocity of our nature when untam¬ 
ed by education and philosophy ; shew¬ 
ing the wretched state of Society, when 
regular governments and permanent 
institutions do iiot exist to protect life 
and property, or do not produce an 
amelioration of individual character. 
Artemi’s simplicity evinces itself even 
from the first line of liis preface, where 
he tells us that the catalogue and jour¬ 
nal of his sufferings and mishaps were 
noted down, at his mother’s command, 
merely to shew the goodness of God 
towards him. He was born at Wagars- 
chapat, near Mount Ararat, on the 20th 
of April, 1774, his father being “ a 
skilful cutter and polisher of precious 
stones.” His history of his mother, and 
of her maternal patent, is the most sim¬ 
ple,. and moving representation of the 
strong natural affection of a mother for 
her offspring that we ever read. This 
universal feature of our nature sup¬ 
ported these two unfortunate creatures 
through as much of cruelty and suffer¬ 
ing as the most ferocious could inflict, 
or as the most patient could support. 
There is a story told of his mother 


* A i.Vntiem.ui whose high talents and extensive acquirements are not unknown to ths 
1 iteimy wot 14, 
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having been stolen from her parent at 
four years old, anti being purchased 
by a benevolent Persian of wealth, was 
brought up by the old man as his daugh¬ 
ter and betrothed to his sou. But the 
mother having, after a long and ardu¬ 
ous search, discovered her child in the 
house of the Persian, by one quarter 
of an hour’s rhapsody about saints and 
martyrs, creates in the girl an abhor¬ 
rence of Mahometanism, weans all her 
affections from her kind old protector, 
and makes her desert him, in spite of 
all his tears and entreaties. This is 
practically shewing the dreadful effects 
of proselytisiu and religious difference, 
unaccompanied by good sense and hu¬ 
manity ; and we sympathize with the 
good old man when he exclaims in his 
anguish, “ kindness has no effect on 
these unfeeling, ungrateful creatures.” 
But Artemi loses his father at four 
months old, and his widowed mother 
struggles through every privation, and 
supports numerous cruelties to maintain 
her children, and to rear Artemi for 
the church, which was the object of 
lier piety and of her ambition, as well 
as of her affection for her son. In 
Wagarschapat there were seven hun¬ 
dred houses, and we suppose about 
three thousand inhabitants, of which it 
appears only ten could read. Poor 
Artemi’s literary proficiency excited 
bo much envy on the part of his supe¬ 
riors, as to bring down upon himself 
and mother numerous taunts, as well as 
cuffs and blows from both laymen and 
the Christian priesthood of Armenia; 
■who certainly appe ar to be as arrant a 
set of scoundrels as we ever read of. 
Poor Artemi is very sensible, a great 
moralizer, very superstitious, and cre¬ 
dulous. He suffers much for conscience 
sake, and more, it would seem, from 
his untoward destiny. His adventures 
are uumerous, and told in a style of 
affecting simplicity—at length Artemi 
escapes to the Russians, and eventually 
gets to St. Petersburgli, where, how¬ 
ever, new tribulations commence. After 
his long catalogue of disasters, drub¬ 
bings, and of “ moving accidents by 
flood and field," the humble and amia¬ 
ble creature concludes by a “ Praise 
be to God who has prospered me in 
such manifold ways,” although a life 
of less prosperity it is not very easy to 
imagine. However, Artemi at last rea¬ 
lizes an humble competence, he gets to 
Paris, acts as a commercial agent for 
the Armenians at St. Pctersburgh, and, 
as-if enamoured of his disastrous pere- 
grinations, he rannot content himself 
wilti ease, quiet, and security, but starts 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem by the 
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way of Constantinople—about as awk¬ 
ward a journey as a man in these dis¬ 
turbed times of the Past could well un¬ 
dertake. May good fortune restore 
him to a safe and comfortable old age, 
for his biography has interested our 
feelings, and has afforded us a day of 
pleasurable study. 


The Lollards, a Tale. By the 
Author of “ The Mystery,” and of 
“ Calthorpe.” London, 15S22. 

The Author of this book is already 
known to our readers, as we have had 
occasion to notice his former works; 
and his last novel of “ Calthorpe” de¬ 
manded and received at our hands an 
acknowledgement of its very superior 
merit. But the work now before us is 
of a species totally distinct from its 
predecessors; and however well the 
author of “ Calthorpe” may have esta¬ 
blished his claim to the general charac¬ 
ter of a good novelist, he has now 
entered into a new field, and it becomes 
necessary to examine, da novo, the 
powers aud capability of his mind and 
pen. The book before us is not a more 
commentary upon human passions, and 
a nicely constructed series of incidents 
and story, intended to interest aud de¬ 
light the imagination; but it aspires 
to the loftier task of identifying remote 
and important ma*ters of history with 
the occurrences of private life, and the 
customs and habits of private society. 
It is easy to conceive, that this is no 
commau undertaking, if it be executed 
with accuracy and success. The dif¬ 
ficulty does not alone consist in the 
comparative scarcity of materials, from 
winch the necessary information is to be 
derived. It is greatly increased by the 
taste of the age, which leads a large 
portion of the literary world to the 
very sources of that information, with 
a 1 hirst too insatiable to be satisfied, 
though the fountain yielded its waters, 
like the rock at the touch of the pro¬ 
phet. There is a prevailing rage for 
historical and antiquarian research, 
which renders it utterly impossible, 
that an author should deceive or blun¬ 
der without detection ; or assume facts 
for the sake of convenience without 
a tolerable shew of data upou which to 
found his assumption. There is a close 
illustration of this in “ the Lollards,” 
to which there is a learned and a candid, 
as well as modest preface, apologising 
for some slight anachronisms, aud ela 
boraleJy attempting to justify other 
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important departures from received 
opinions. The chief point, upon which 
he has adopted such a course, is in 
relation to the era at which the art of 
printing was discovered, as lie makes 
use of that discovery for the purposes 
of his work at a period considerably 
antecedent to the time, at which it has 
been generally supposed to have taken 
place. And it must be admitted, in 
candour, that although the case he 
makes out may not be a perfect one, 
yet it is sufficiently conclusive to war¬ 
rant its particular application. Our 
opinion of this work, upon its general 
merits, is decidedly a favourable one. 
If we discover imperfections in the de¬ 
tail, we do not find the author wanting 
in the greater qualities of mind and 
acquirement, which it is necessary that 
lie should possess. His research has 
been sufficiently extensive to enable 
liini to unfold the obscurities of history, 
and to connect them with life and the 
actions of men. He has done this, not 
only with the delightful interest and 
vivid colouring which attract and charm 
the general mass of readers ; but with 
an accuracy and general fidelity that 
may defy the most cynical of autiqua- 
ries. His motto is fully exemplified; 
for truly iu his pages do “ forgotten 
generations live again.” 

Laron; or, Ma.tv Things in Few 
Words. Vol. JI. rvo. 7*>. Gtl. pp. 
2G6. 

That, which we dislike the most of 
this work, is its title. A book, which 
tells us many things in a lew words, 
possesses no ordinary degree of merit, 
and wc think that the author might as 
well have selected some less quaint 
and assuming name, leaving the merits 
of the work to elicit such a panegyric, 
if it could, from its readers. The work, 
however, does really contain many very 
good things, which we are rather sur¬ 
prised at, as the fir&t volume was replete 
with so much of similar matter, that we 
thought it must have exhausted any 
private store-house of even more than 
ordinary profundity. The present vo¬ 
lume contains two hundred and eighty- 
three Aphorisms, a long Critique upon 
Lord Byron’s Don Juan, and the author’s 
Poem upon the Conflagration of Mos¬ 
cow, now printed with many additions. 
The A phot isms do not possess the style 
of epigrammatic paradox, or the bril¬ 
liant turn so peculiar to Rochefoucalt, 
but they evince a power of profound 
thinking, as well as a habit of acute 


observation. Although the Btyle, coupe, 
and antitheses, be peculiarly adapted to 
Aphorisms, we cannot agree with Mr. 
Colton in his opinion upon the beauty 
of antitheses, as a figure, nor can we 
agree with him in his possessing the 
power of avoiding it iu his more length¬ 
ened pieces, for reading his preface, or 
the first ten lines of his Critique on Don 
Juan, would convince us, that he even 
thinks in antithesis. Some of these 
Aphorisms arc so long and diffuse, that 
they are rather essays, or short sermons. 
—Others are trite, containing nothing 
of novelty in the matter, 'or of supe¬ 
riority in the form, such as Nos. 1. 3,4. 
S. 58. 83. 88, 89, 90. 96. 282.—Some of 
the best are, 7. 11.13. 15.35.48.73 77. 
81. 91. &c. Many are very bad, such, 
for instance, as Nos. 16. 18. or both 
obvious and hacknied, such as 71. 84. 
&c.; whilst others, as we have before 
observed, are mere essays; and, we must 
add, being written iu the style of Apho¬ 
risms, are by no means pleasing essays. 
Wc like Mr. Cotton's longer pieces the 
least : for instance, the Number 62, 
upou Materialism, contains nothing of 
fact, but what the w ritings of Laurence, 
Brown, llennell, and the Reviews and 
Magazines of the day have rendered, 
wc should almost say, nauseously com¬ 
mon ; whilst as to reasoning upou those 
facts, Mr. Colton displays a total igno¬ 
rance of the arguments. Mr. Colton 
ought to kuow, that Analogy affords no 
“ grounds of probability” iu favour of 
any religion, nor does it eveu prove, 
that religion is not improbable ; ail that 
it can prove is, that it is not unnatural 
or absurd. This is the only use that 
Bishop Butler professes to make of 
Analogy, and that orthodox and excel¬ 
lent reasoner, Dr. Reid, confines Ana¬ 
logy to the same bounds. The critique 
on Don Juan contains many good ob¬ 
servations, but where Mr. Colton pro¬ 
nounces stanzas to be obscene or blas¬ 
phemous, he might as well hava avoided 
quot ing them; and he never blames the 
poet’s morals without accompanying his 
censure with such high commendations 
of his genius and powers, as to give us 
some suspicion that he is hardly in ear¬ 
nest; or that he is falling within the 
observation contained in his fourteenth 
Aphorism. Mr. Colton, in the third 
page of this critique, tells us, that “ the 
Morality of Pope is too neutralized to 
do good.” What he means by this, we 
do not know; and we suspect he does 
not kuow himself. As to the magna¬ 
nimity of sacrificing Moscow, w o must 
observe, that in poetry such a view of 
the case is allowable—only let us re¬ 
member that those, who fired the city, 
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passed the ensuing winter at the Court 
ot St. Petersburg}!, whilst the inhabit¬ 
ants ot Moscow were left to perish with 
the cold. We have nevertheless enjoyed 
much satisfaction from Mr. Colton’s 
work, and think the present volume a 
useful addition to its predecessor. 


The Remains of Henry Kirk White. 
Vol. 111. 8vo. pp. 185. 

The decidedly favourable judgment, 
which the public pronounced on the 
first two volumes of “ The Remains of 
Henry Kirk White,” has been continued 
by time; and the affection which those 
works excited for the truly amiable 
and interesting poet, who sunk un¬ 
timely to the grave, will render the 
present publication of value to most 
persons. Independent of jtliis feeling-, 
the present volume possesses intrinsic 
merit. The first two volumes contain¬ 
ed only selections of the poet’s het- 
ter pieces, but the present volume, 
containing his more juvenile and less 
studied productions, affords us a fairer 
specimen of his mind and habits. We 
may possess the biography of more 
powerful, or even of more precoee in¬ 
tellects than Kirk White’s, but li¬ 
terature does not afford us so fine an 
instance of the union of early character 
with early genius. His fervent piety 
was uutinged with any of the extrava¬ 
gance incident to young and ardent 
minds, and was free from the bigotry 
and spirit of exclusion, with which it is 
so often accompanied by maturer judg¬ 
ments. The clearness of his intellect, 
his unwearied and constant industry,so 
free from the sudden efforts of youth, 
which relax into inaction or dissipation ; 
and, above all, the astonishing tone of 
prudence and quiet good sense, which 
distinguished th'.s highly-gifted indivi¬ 
dual, are most beautifully, but indi¬ 
rectly displayed in the contents of this 
volume. The volume consists of about 
fifty pages of his private correspond¬ 
ence, of some forty or fifty poetical 
pieces, and of numerous prose produc¬ 
tions. Independent of the pious and 
amiable spirit breathed throughout his 
private correspondence, some of the 
lettexs contain matter of much utility 
to young ruiuds. The poems give pro¬ 
mise of future excellence: that upon 
“Y\ inter” is full of vigour, hut the allu¬ 
sion to goblins and witches in this aud 
iu “ the Fair Maid of Clifton,” are the 


sports of boyish fancy.—-The lines on 
“ Rural Solitude,” transport the lea¬ 
der to the purest rural scenery and 
feelings. There is a singular mixture 
of the school-boy and the poet iu the 
“ Song to the "Robin Red-breast,” and in 
the “ Lines to a Dog.” The poems, at 
pages 89.117. and 121. are of the best 
in the volume. The prose pieces are 
all upon religious subjects, aud, al¬ 
though controversial, they are replete 
with the humanity and benevolent spirit 
which ought to characterise"a Christian. 
We cannot agree with Mr. White in the 
arguments he raises upon the inter¬ 
polated passage of Josephus: in sub¬ 
jects of such importance as Revelation, 
too many admissions of may-be’s and 
possibilities aie the foundations of scep¬ 
ticism. To conclude—the volume now 
offered to the public is a necessary 
addition to its two precursors, and, 
without it, they would not have made 
a faithful portrait of the poet’s mind 
and heart. 


The Three Perils of Man : or, IV a v, 
Women, and Witchcraft. A Border 
Romance. By James Hogg. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1822. 

We have long been admirers of Mr. 
Hogg’s talents, and sincere well-wishers 
to him. By his preceding works he has 
established a reputation, w hich the one 
now before us will not, us we think, 
diminish. His beauties are peculiarly 
his own ; his faults are rather the faults 
of his situation than of the man; a 
natural, unaffected style, and a variety 
of incident are the most prominent aud 
attractive features of this author’s works. 
It is with regret that we observe these 
beauties obscured by occasional coarse¬ 
ness, not to say indecency. But in 
this instance, allowances ought to be 
made for the remarkable circumstances 
in which Mr. Hogg has been placed. 
With no advantages of birth or educa¬ 
tion he has, by the unassisted farce of 
native intellect, brought himself into 
the favourable notice of the public. 
Our limits do not allow of our giving- 
any account of the work ; but to those 
of our fenders who have found pleasure 
iu the perusal of Mr. Hogg’s former 
productions (aud we think few have 
not found pleasure in them), we may- 
venture to promise a considerable gra¬ 
tification in the perusal of this romance. 
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( Concluded from page 5G4, Vol. 81 .) 


In pursuance of the intention, 
which we expressed in our last num¬ 
ber, we proceed to make a few ob¬ 
servations on the Sculpture in the 
Exhibition of the present year, which 
closed on Saturday the loth of July. 

It has always appeared to us to be 
a most judicious arrangement on the 
part of tl»» Royal Academicians, so 
to frame their catalogue, as to lead 
the visitors to the Exhibition up 
stairs at once, and not to induce 
them to go into the Model-School, 
until they have been in all the other 
aparlments of the Institution. On 
a sultry du\, the coolness of this 
room is as refreshing’ as a glass of 
ice-cream:—it is like a hath at the 
end of a journey, on a dusty road. 
After we have been dazzled by the 
glare and contrast of colours, and 
wearied by the pit ssiire of the throng 
of gazers in the upper rooms, we are 
instantly relieved on entering the 
apartment appropriated to Sculp¬ 
ture, by its comparative solitude, 
and by the chaste simplicity of the 
works which are there assembled. 
When we have snugly seated our¬ 
selves in that little shaded niche 
which is so accommodatingly placed 
between the windows, we led as if, 
after having run a long career of 
pleasure and dissipation, we had, 
towaids the close of life, withdrawn 
from the gay illusions of society; 
in order to cherish the graver rellec- 
tions, and more heavenly contempla¬ 
tions calculated to fit us for our iiual 
departure. 

The number of works of Sculp¬ 
ture, and of Models, in this last, 
was not. so great as we have known 
it to he in some former exhibitions; 
hut there was a large proportion of 
productions of superior merit:—of 
these, the one which appeared to us 
to he unequivocally the most fasci¬ 
nating (and we doubt whether in the 
more relined qualities of the art it 
has ever been excelled,) was Mr. 
Westniacott’s “Psyche;” of which 
we have the pleasure, by the kind 
permission of his Grace the Duke of 
Bedford, to prefix an Engraving to 


the present number; in order to 
serve as a Frontispiece to the 
eighty-second volume of our Maga¬ 
zine. 

The fable of Cupid and Psyche, 
comprehending the beautiful alle¬ 
gory of Love, and the Soul, has been 
a frequent and a favourite subject 
of poetry, painting, and sculpture. 
It is not, however, a story of very 
remote antiquity. No mention of 
Psyche, nor any allusion to her 
amours with Cupid, occurs in any 
Greek or Latin writer of an earlier 
date than Lucius Apuleitts; who 
flourished in the reigns of Antoni¬ 
nus Pius, and his brothers, M. Anto¬ 
ninus, the philosopher, and Lucius 
Aurelius Verus. It is generally sup¬ 
posed, therefore, to he the invention 
of Apuleius; although he may pos¬ 
sibly have derived his materials from 
the Basilidians, in Egypt. Apuleius 
introduces it. as an episode in “The 
Golden Ass,” a work abounding with 
indecencies; and in which the charm¬ 
ing' fable of Cupid and Psyche, al¬ 
though rather verbosely told, ap¬ 
pears, in comparison with the other 
parts of the hook, like a lovely and 
fragrant flower, springing from a 
rank and foetid hot-bed. " The fol¬ 
lowing analysis of the story, which 
is by the classical and elegant pen 
of Mr. D’lsradi, we take the liberty 
of borrowing from that very inte¬ 
resting and scaiee work, “ Gems se¬ 
lected from the Antique,” by Mr. It. 
Ragley ; published in 1801. 

“ A king and queen had three daugh¬ 
ters., all beautiful; the, third was more 
than beautiful. She was compared to 
Venus; for her was die worship of that 
deity neglected; Paphos, and Cnidos, and 
Cytliera weie deserted. The statues of 
Reality weie ungnrlandedand uncrowned; 
her altars were without incense and sacri¬ 
fices. Venus, indignant, summoned her 
son signally to chastise the feeble mortal, 
whose audacious beauty had stolen away 
lieradoreis. 

“ Yet Psyche drew no advantage from 
her charms. All hastened to behold her; 
all adorned her; but she inspiied no one 
with desire. Her sisters were already 
married ; aud she alone, in the solitude 
of'the palace, hated her own beauties. 
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which all were satisfied to praise, without 
wishing to enjoy. 

“ Her sympathising parents consulted 
the Oiaclc, which deeiced, that Psyche 
should he exposed on the point of a rock, 
diessed in funeral robes; that she should 
have no mortal for her husband, but a 
ferocious and terrific monster, who, flying 
in the air, desolates the earth, and makes 
the heavens tremble. 

“ Psyche, e xhausted, tremblingly gave 
heiselt up to gi iof and to complaint; when 
a zephyr suddenly lifted her with his soft 
breath on his light wings into a valley, 
wheie be laid lor down on a green bank, 
enamelled with flowers, There she slept. 
What was her astonishment, when she 
awoke, to find herself in u palace orna¬ 
mented with as much taste as magnifi¬ 
cence; and above till, when, without per¬ 
ceiving any person, she heaitl voices con¬ 
gratulate lier, and supplicate for her com¬ 
mands ’ The palace tesonndsuith celestial 
music ; the most delieate viands, and the 
most exquisite wines are served np by 
invisible hands; delicious paiutingH eu- 
chanf her eyes; she breathes a balmy air ; 
all her senses are chauned at once, and 
every moment they are struck by change¬ 
ful novelties. 

“ Night came, and the beautiful Psyche 
yielded to the softness of tepose. Scarcely 
bad she dosed, when a voire, farsoflerand 
more melodious than all the voices she 
bad heaid, whispered in her ear. A secret 
trouble agitates het ; she is ignorant of 
what she fears. A thousand thoughts 
distract her tender imagination. But her 
husband is with her! lie embraces lier 
unseen. She is his wile ; hut her invisi¬ 
ble husband disappears with the tiny. 

“ Meanwhile the unhappy patents of 
Psyche were perishing with grief. Her 
sisters each day wept at the foot of the 
rock on which she had beeh exposed. 
With lamenting cries, they filled the sur¬ 
rounding rallies. The distant echoes mul¬ 
tiplied their accents, and the winds floated 
them to the tar of Psyche. IlornfFcciiomite 
heart palpitated with domestic sympathies; 
she dwelt on the thoughts of home, and 
sighed to console them. The bi illiant en¬ 
chantments, that flattered her self-love and 
lier senses, never reached her heart; and 
the caresses of an invisible husband did 
not compensate for the severity of her soli¬ 
tudeShe requested once more to embrace 
lipr sisters. Her husband instantly rejected 
her entreaty, (which, however, he had an¬ 
ticipated), and warned het of the fuial con¬ 
sequences ; but, overcome by her beauty, 
her tears, and her caresses, he at length 
consented; on condition, however, tTmt 
if her sisters indiscreetly inquired who 
her husband was, she would not acquaint 
them of bis strict command, that she 
should never attempt either to see, or to 
Know him. Psyche promised evety thing; 
and the same Zephyr that had tiunspotted 
her to this delicious abode, conveyed on 
its wings tier two sisters. 

“ After having embraced each other 
a hundred times. Psyche displayed to 
them the amazing beauties of her cuchuut- 


ing residence. Dazzled bv such magnifi¬ 
cence, they ask who was the husband, or 
rather the god, who assembled in one spot 
such charms of nature, and such splendours 
of art 5 Psyche, faithful to hoi promise, 
answers, that he was a beautiful youth, 
whose cheek was scarcely shadowed by 
its down; but, fearful to betray her secret", 
she sends her sisters back to her family 
with 1 ich gifts. 

“ They returned in a few days, lint with 
sentiments of a different colour from those 
they had just felt. To the sisterly affec¬ 
tion of longing to embrace Psyche, and 
the nature of having found her, now suc¬ 
ceeded all the madness of envy, and the 
desire of her ruin. They feigned, at fust, 
to participate in her felicity and her plea¬ 
sures; afterwards,they again Higed her to 
tell them the name, and describe the person 
of her husband; and the (undent, lint for¬ 
getful Psyche, who had quite lost the re¬ 
collection of her foiiner account, painted 
him with quite different features. 

“ Convinced now that she had nevei 
seen her buslmnd, they pretend to com¬ 
passionate her destiny. They wish, as 
they declare, that it was allowed them lo 
be silent; hut their duty and their tender, 
in ss compel them to wain her of a danger 
that menaced her tranquillity. They 10 - 
e.ill to her mind the frightful prediction 
of ihe Oracle. This unknown husband 
was, no doubt, some horrid monster, to 
whose ferocity she would one day as¬ 
suredly become the victim. The alarmed 
and trembling Psyclie abandons herself 
enliiely to the counsels of her petfidious 
sisters, who engage to bting her a lamp 
and a dagger; and advise her to seize 
that moment of time when the monster 
would he asleep, to pierce him with her 
poniard. Alas! the too credulous Psyche 
accepts these fatal gifts. 

“ At the fall of the night, the husband 
arrives, caresses his beloved wife, and 
sleeps. Then Psyche, softly sliding from 
his encircling arms, and taking in one 
hand the lamp she had concealed, and in 
the other holding the poniard, advances, 
approaches; hut—O heavens! what is her 
surprise, when, by the light of the I a trip, 
winch, as if kindled by magic, suddenly 
burst into a wavering splendour, she per¬ 
ceives Love himself, teposing in the most 
charming attitude ! Pale, trembling, and 
dismayed, she directs the steel she had 
pointed at the god to lier own bosom ; but 
the poniard falls from her hand. While 
she contemplates the lovely object before 
her, she regains her strength, and the 
mote she examines the heavenly boy, the 
more beautiful he appears, and with a 
softer influence the enchantment steals 
over her senses .She beholds a head 
adorned with flowing and resplendent 
tresses, diffusing celestial odours; some 
fall carelessly in curls, on checks more 
beautifully blushing 111011 the rose ; while, 
others float on a neck whiter than milk. 
On his shoulders arc white wings, whose 
tender and delicate down, tremulously 
alive, is brilliant as the flowers yet humid 
with morning 1 dew. His body was smooth 
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and cleg-ant; the proud perfection of 
Venus! At the font of the lied lay his 
bow, his quiver, and his arrows ; and the 
curious Psyche, unwearied, touches and 
re-touches his piopitinns weapons. From 
the quivershe draws outonc of the arrows, 
and, with the tip of her finger touching- 
the point to try its sharpness, her trembling 
hand pierces the flpsh, and small drops of 
rosy blood are sprinkled on ber skin. At 
that instant she felt the wound in her 
heart: there it was not slight! Deliciously 
enamoured, she gazes on the face of Love 
with insatiable eyes; she IneatheS the 
warmest kisses; and trembles, lest be 
slionlil awake. 

“ While she yields to the rapture of her 
soul, ardent and lost, from the lamp (as if 
it longed to touch the beautiful body its 
Ii"lit so sweetly tinted) a drop of boiling 
oil falls on the right shoulder of the god. 
Love awakes, shrieks, and flies away. The 
unhappy Psyche catches his foot, and 
clings to the volatile god till her strength 
is exhausted, and hopelessly she falls on 
the green margin of a river. 

“ Love suspends his flight fora moment. 
He loiters above a cypress, and, in a voice 
more in sonovv than in anger, reproaches 
bis mistress for her unfaithful ciedulity, 
Iter unjust fears, and, above all, toi lu-r 
inhuman, design. Having- said this, the 
soft luxurious hoy waves his wings, and 
flies. Psyche, with eyes dim with tears, 
traces his course fot a moment; but in the 
midst of the sky the god melts into a 
shadow, and the shadow into air. The 
desolated Psyche, urged on bv despair, 
seeks to precipitate herself into the stream; 
but the waters, feeling the influence of 
Love, who rules all the elements, gently 
swell to receive it,< beauteous maid, and 
softly flout her to their flowery margin. 
There Pan leccivc-s her, consoles her, mid 
exhorts Iter to soften the unger of Love by 
her tears and her prayers. 

“ Wandcting fiom chine to clime, every 
where seeking- for her husband, and find¬ 
ing him no where, evei-suppliant and 
ever-tejected, the wife of Love can dis¬ 
cover no asylum on the eaith. In the 
height of her misery, she still hoped her 
misfortnnes would soon terminate ; hut 
that most unhappy maid knew not then of 
the afflictions the anger of Venus still 
reserved fot her. 

“The mother of Love now discovered 
that, instead of having punished the mortal 
against whom she was incensed, her son 
had made' her his wife In the fiist mo¬ 
ments of her rage, she would have dis¬ 
armed her son. broken his at rows, and 
extinguished nig torch. - Iteanty itseK 
(soft as beauty is when adulated,) is cruel, 
vindictive, and unforgiving, when con¬ 
temned She condemns Psyche to t(ie 
most nffliclive toimrnts, and subjects her 
to the most cruel tii-ds. All nature sym¬ 
pathises with the sufferings of Psyche. 
When men and gods abandon her, the 
inanimate creation is represented as en¬ 
dowed with sympathetic affections She 
passes into the depths of hell, ami there 
Enr, Mag. Vot, SQ. 


exeertfe* the terrible command of the 
vindictive power. At length Love, who 
trembles for her fate, and shudders lest, 
she should perish under so many persecu¬ 
tions, flies to Jupiter, tells him his adven¬ 
tures with her, talkswith all his tenderness 
of affection—and who can talk like Love? 
—paints the scenes of her persecution— 
and who can paint so lively?—describes 
the softness, the charms, the innocence of 
his mistress, and solemnly adjures the 
Father of Cieation to ordain, that lie may 
he for ever united to Psyche, by the indis¬ 
soluble bonds of a celestial marriage. 
Jupiter assembles a synod of the divini¬ 
ties. They feci the inquietudes, and ap¬ 
prove the vows of Love. To calm the hulf- 
foi-giviiig Venus, Psyche is admitted to 
the rank of a divinity, that Love may not 
he united to a si tuple mortal. The cdtestinl 
assembly applaud the union of Love and 
Psyche, and front their marriage is horn 
a daughter, whom they name Divine Plea- 
sute.” 

The point of time, which Mr. 
Westinaeott has chosen, is during 
the return of Psyche from executing 
one of the di(limit atul perilous tasks 
required of her by the offended and 
wrathful Venus. Having had a 
casket delivered to her by the god¬ 
dess, Psyche is commanded to de¬ 
scend to the infernal shades, aiul to 
request Proserpine to send Venus a 
little of her beauty. Despairing of 
success in her mission, the unhappy 
Psyche is on the point of precipitat¬ 
ing herself from the top of a high 
tower, in order to put an end to her 
miseries; when a voice is suddenly 
heard, dissuading her from Iter rash 
design, and pointing out the means 
by which she may discover tin* 
gloomy cave, of Dis, satisfy the ava¬ 
rice of Charon, appease the fury of 
Cerberus, propitiate Proserpine, at- 
chieve the object of her errand, and 
regain Olympus in safety. Having, 
by following this friendly advice, 
accomplished her embassy, and hav¬ 
ing received from Proserpine the 
casket, filled with charms, Psyche 
is on her way hack, when, notwith¬ 
standing a strict injunction that has 
been laid upon her not to open the 
casket, she is tempted by curiosity 
to do so. “ What!” says she, “ shall 
I, the carrier of this divine beauty; 
not steal the smallest portion, to ren¬ 
der me more bewitching in the eyes 
of my lover ?” Tlie result is melan¬ 
choly. On unclosing the casket, no 
beauty appears; but a Stygian sleep, 
which, leutg-thus liberated, invades 
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the senses of Psyche; and, issuing in 
a dense soporiferous dfiud, spreads 
itself all over her, until, she falls 
1 down; and lies like a corpse, with¬ 
out motion. From this, her last 
danger, she is, however, eventually 
rescued hy Cupid. 

Mr. Westmacott has represented 
Psyche at the critical moment of 
opening the fatal casket. Evident¬ 
ly sensible of the risk she incurs 
hy indulging her curiosity, and 
yet unable to resist the powerful 
temptation, operated upon at once 
hy an eager expectation of delight, 
and by the apprehension of punish¬ 
ment for her disobedience; she is 
casting a fearful look behind, while 
her delicate lingers are introducing 
themselves beneath the lid of the 
casket. From her shoulders bud a 
pair of butterfly's wings, emblema¬ 
tic of the soul’s surviving the cliry- 
• salis or worm, and thus finely indi¬ 
cative of the future state of man. 
A slight drapery, partially sustain¬ 
ed by a narrow zone, falls in small 
and graceful folds over the left 
knee and leg; and gives purity, re¬ 
pose, stability, and variety to the 
figure. 

Our engraving, we flatter our¬ 
selves, affords a very competent no¬ 
tion of the general composition; but 
it is impossible by any mode of com¬ 
munication to convey to those, who 
have not had an opportunity of see¬ 
ing this exquisite result of genius 
andloiig-cfilfivafed taste, the tender 
and delicious sentiment that per¬ 
vades the whole. It, exhibits indeed 
the perfection of female delicacy, 
grace, and beauty; 

—-— “Timid, as the wintry flower, 
That, whiter than the snow it blooms 
among. 

Droops its fair head, submissive to the 
power 

Of every angry blast which sweeps 
along.” 

If, amidst so much excellence, we 
might venture, with great hesitation 
and deference, to hint at what ap- 
' pears to us to he a blemish, (lutt 
which, if so, may easily be removed) 
we would (-unless that we object 
to the materials, gold and ivory, of 
F* which the casket is composed. We 
are aware that Mr. Westmacott can 
; quote high' and ancient authority for 
tnls introduction of other substances 
than pure marble; but we own that 
we have always thought homoge¬ 


neity a quality of sculpture essential 
to its elevated character. Any thing 
which disturbs that character, any 
thing which approximates sculpture 
in the slightest degree to painting, 
with respect to the means to which 
the latter has recourse for the pro¬ 
duction of its effects, is, in our hum¬ 
ble judgment, so much degradation. 
In the present instance, the casket, 
(which is richly adorned with small 
highly-finished, and undoubtedly ap¬ 
propriate carvings of sleeping loves) 
certainly seems to us, in consequence 
of the difference of its colour and 
character, to attract the attention 
too immediately, and to injure the 
simplicity and unity of the general 
impression. 

But this is a trifle. The work 
possesses merits which would out¬ 
weigh a thousand such cavils. It 
is a statue on which Mr. Westmacott 
may securely rest bis fame as a 
sculptor; for its production must 
have necessarily required, not only 
the long and skilful study^ of one 
of the loveliest forms in nature which 
the privileged eye of an artist ever 
contemplated, but the rare, the in¬ 
estimable power of arresting the 
fine and fleeting graces of expres¬ 
sion, and of combining them in a 
faithful and permanent memorial. 
We understand that a thousand gui¬ 
neas is (he liberal but well-deserved 

f irice paid for this chef d'oeuvre by 
lis Grace, the Duke of Bedford; 
whose taste in the fine arts is well 
known; and who was so much 
charmed with “ Psyche,” even when 
she had just began to emerge from 
the rude block, as immediately to 
determine on giving her a distin¬ 
guished place in his Grace's magni¬ 
ficent gallery at Woburn Abbey. 

'flie Houseless Traveller. This 
interesting groupe is also from the 
accomplished ohisscl of Mr. West- 
macott. It is of a character entirely 
different from the work to which we 
have just been calling the attention 
of our readers.; but it is highly 
valuable, not only for its intrinsic 
excellence, but as affording an ad¬ 
ditional proof of the justice of that 
opinion,, which has of late years 
been slowly gaining ground; the 
applicability of sculpture to modern 
and* familiar subjects. The House¬ 
less Traveller is intended “ to il* 
Justrate the benevolence of a lady, 
whose house was an asylum to 
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necessitous travellers;” and it repre¬ 
sents “a distressed mother with her 
infant, who, in place of the accus¬ 
tomed hospitality she had sought, 
finds the tomb ot her benefactress.” 
—There is a pathos in the counte¬ 
nance and general air of the unhap¬ 
py mother that goes at once to the 
heart. The disposition of the limbs 
of the child which reposes uncon¬ 
sciously in its parent’s lap, and 
more especially the position of the 
hands, are full of infantine grace 
and beauty. Some objections have 
been made by contemporary critics 
to the texture of the cloak that wraps 
and unites a considerable part of 
this affecting gronpe. To us, how¬ 
ever, it seems decidedly advantage¬ 
ous; imparting deJicacy'to the flesh, 
and richness and depth to the gene¬ 
ral effect. As Jong as the material 
remains the same, the sculptor ap¬ 
pears to ns to be perfectly justified 
in leaving or producing* whatever 
surface may best oUit bis purpose, 
or satisfy bis taste. 

Satan overcome by St. Michael. 
1 . Fi.axrian, R. A. It is delightful 
to find such a veteran in the arts, as 
Mr. Flaxman, possessing so much 
energy as must have heen requisite 
for the production of this very 
striking composition. The figures 
are of heroic, dimensions. St. Mi¬ 
chael, bestriding bis conquered an¬ 
tagonist, into whom he seems about 
to plunge bis uplited spear, is an 
admirable model of strength and 
dignity. The expression of his 
features, and of his whole, figure, 
is that of conscious and imperturba¬ 
ble superiority; to which the rage 
and malignity of the fallen angel, 
the writhing of his monstrous form, 
and the convulsive clinch with which 
he grasps the earth that has received 
him, affords an admirable contrast. 

Statne in marble of Eve at the 
Fountain. E. II. Baii/y, It. A. 

- - “ I laid me down 

On the green bank, to look into th > 

Hear 

Smooth lake, that to me seemed another 
sky. 

As I bent down to look, jast opposite 
A ’ shape within the watery gleam 
appear’d, 

Bending to look on me: I started back.” 

Mr. Baily, who has for some time 
been a sculptor of great promise, 
ha# here produced a work of very 


considerable beauty and merit. Tim 
graceful ease of ‘Eve’s recumbent 
posture, and the air of mingled sur¬ 
prise and admiration, with which 
she starts back from the view of her 
own reflected form, are charmingly 
imagined. (Jreat flexibility is im¬ 
parted to the flesh; and the extre¬ 
mities, especially , the feet, are finish¬ 
ed with peculiar delicacy and care. 

Bust of his Majesty. F. Chan- 
trey, R. A. There is considerable 
dignity in this bust of the King. 
The muscles of the neck are very 
finely, and we understand very faith¬ 
fully pronounced. We arc, how¬ 
ever so much accustomed to the 
most striking and characteristic re¬ 
semblances from Mr. C-’hantrey’s 
masterly hand, that we own we arc 
a little disappointed in the likeness 
of Ilis Majesty. 

Bust of the Bight Hon. G. 
Tierney, M. P. W. Bghnes. 
Who that attentively contemplates 
this excellent portrait of Ihe Right 
Honourable member for Knaresbo- 
rough, but must acknowledge tbc 
truth of the science of physiogno¬ 
my ? An entire stranger to the cha¬ 
racter of the original would instant¬ 
ly remark the unsparing detection 
of error and abuse which that shag¬ 
gy eyebrow, and the glance of that 
piercing eye unequivocally indicate ; 
as well as the ironical and sarcastic 
tendencies, broken however and mel¬ 
lowed by kindlier feelings, which 
play in the undulating muscles sur¬ 
rounding that apparently ever-vary¬ 
ing mouth! It is life itself. 

Bust of C. Ellison, Esq. Mi P. 
T. <1 in son. A carefully finished 
bust; chiefly, however, remarkable 
as being the work of a young Eng¬ 
lish sculptor, who had resided for 
some years at Rome; and who, we 
are happy to learn, is distinguishing 
himself there in a mannercalculated 
to uphold the character of British 
genius, which Sir T. Lawrence, the 
extraordinary hut ill-fated Harlowe, 
and others of our countrymen have 
recently established on the conti¬ 
nent. 

Our limits will not allow us to 
enter into any further circumstan¬ 
tial details; and we must therefore 
deny ourselves the pleasure of no¬ 
ticing several other meritorious per¬ 
formances, which do great credit to 
the talents of the artists by whom 
they have been produced. 
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“ VEM'TI IN SPECULUM.’* 


KING’S THEATRE. 


That splendid effort of musical 
genius, Mozart’s opera of il DonGio- 
i mnni was revived on the 27 th of 
June, for the benefit of Madame 
Konzi do Bcgnis; and the fulness 
of the house at once evinced the 
classic taste of the public, and testi¬ 
fied their just appreciation of the 
talents of Madame de Begins. When 
this opera was revived alter its long 
slumber by Mr. Ayrton, the princi¬ 
pal characters, Zerlina. and Don Gio¬ 
vanni, were respectively played by 
that exquisite singer, Madame Fodor, 
and by that equally excellent actor, 
Ambrogetti. The lirst of these cha¬ 
racters is nmv sustained by Signora 
Camporese, whose fine science is not 
quite so well adapted to the juvenile 
gaiety and simple pathos, which 
ought to be the expression of Zcrli- 
na’s vocal effusions of artless pas¬ 
sion. Don Giovanni was sustained 
by Signor Zucehelli, and we should 
have been more pleased with his 
performance, had we not been in the 
habit for five succeeding years of 
seeing it so admirably played by 
Ambrogetti, whose many excellen¬ 
cies were so powerfully blended in 
this character as to make it completely 
Iris own. It is not, therefore, quite 
fair to examine Zucehelli by a stan¬ 
dard, in favour of which our judg¬ 
ment and our feelings have been so 
strongly prepossessed ; and, judging 
him by any ordinary standard of 
histrionic merit, we should not hesi¬ 
tate to bestow upon him a high de¬ 
gree of praise. The accuracy of 
judgment, the strength of feeling, 
the gentlemanly humour, the elegant 


gaiety, and tin* fervid, yet courtly 
gallantry which Ambrogetti infused 
into his representation of Don Gio¬ 
vanni , are vividly impressed upon 
our memories ; but to these Zucehelli 
laid few pretensions. He was the 
genteel and gay libertine, but had 
less of passion and strength of deli¬ 
neation in his performance. His 
voice and skill as a singer are.im- 
measu rably superior to A mbrogetti’s, 
but if he gave the science and melody 
of the musician better, he certainly 
gave the sense of the poet worse 
than Ambrogetti; and, in spite of 
Ambrogetu's inferior voice, we must 
say that the feeling which he threw 
into his songs often rharmed us more 
than the syren tones of Zucehelli. 
We particularly felt this in the song 
of “ Fin ch’lian dal vino,” and in the 
final scene of the supper, where Am¬ 
brogetti, as if frotn his heart, used 
to pour forth those beautiful notes 
of “ Sostcn e gloria d'umanita.” We 
regret the loss of that excellent actor 
and singer, Naldi, although latterly 
his Leparello began to evince a decay 
of his physical powers. This opera 
has been repealed with encreascd 
success. A new ballet, “ Le Petit 
Caperon Rouge,” has been brought 
out, the. sole intention of which, we 
suppose, is to exhibit the surprising 

f iuwers of Monsieur Paul—this is at 
east the only merit it can pretend 
to. Mesdames Noblet and Mereari- 
dotti have, during the month, been 
in the full exercise of their at once 
elegant and surprising powers as 
heroines of the ballet. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

V*f.At a public meeting of the pro- quencc of the extra nights on which 
prietors of this Theatre, held in the the theatre had been opened, they 
saloon, M r. (lalrit y, auditor, reported had now in the hands of their bank- 
that the income of the theatre had ers the sum of 1,1001. for the free ren- 
been regularly paid by Mr. Elliston, ters ; so that he had actually paid, 
Whpm he mentioned to them with during the last season, 11 ,J001. 
great commendation. He also stated When they came to reflect upon the 
that Mr. EIliston had not only paid previous circumstances of the con- 
t heir rent* of 10,2001. but, in consc- eern, they could npt but consider this 
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a-< an extraordinary change in thea¬ 
trical matters, They had, in addi¬ 
tion to this, realized the other part 
of their income from houses and 
o(]icf">. Then* was a law charge of 
2801. hut this, under the peculiar 
ciieunusiauees under which it had 
been incurred, must he considered 
rather as a gain than a loss. Dur¬ 
ing 1 tin: three years that the commit¬ 
tee; had held the management of their 
affairs, they were engaged only in 
one law-suit, and in that they were 
successful. The utmost expectations 
of the committee had hcen fulfilled. 
They had got rid of debt much more 
rapidly than they calculated on, and 
there was every prospect that they 
would ultimately realize the whole 
of their property. Mr. Elliston in¬ 
tended to make great alterations, 
and introduce further embellishments 
in the theatre, during the recess; 
which, added to the industrious ef¬ 
forts he was making’ to improve the 
company, would render it as attrac¬ 
tive as it ever had been in the annals 
of theatrical history. As far as such 
property was concerned, nothing 
could be more promising or more 
cheering. They had repaid 751. per 
cent, instalment-son their debts; and 
if tin y had not realized all that they 
owed, they had the most favourable 
prospects befote them. The sum of 
11,9731. had been discharged, reduc¬ 
ing the present amount of debt to 


'33,9651. They had been called upon 
to pay 2,0001. for a loan upon the 
theatre, which they did not antici¬ 
pate; but which, upon looking into 
the terms of the engagement, was 
found perfectly just. Agreeably to 
the stipulations held out to the sub¬ 
scribers to the loan, the sum of 4,351 1. 
was to be paid to them in the course 
of the next year. The committee 
having already paid three instalments 
of 251. per cent, each with interest, 
up to January last, they had there¬ 
fore fulfilled their engagement in a 
great measure, so that no more than 
3,4001. remained due. Setting aside 
the nightly receipts, for the new ren¬ 
ters, had been fully acted upon. The 
committor confidently calculated that 
they would be able to discharge the 
whole of the debt within the time, 
mentioned in the several reports 
made to the proprietors. The com¬ 
mittee, had fully realized the scheme 
held out three years back to tlic pub¬ 
lic. The new renters might have 
the 1,1001. paid for extra nights, 
whenever they pleased to call for it. 
Their prospects were much better 
than any person a short time hack 
could venture to hope. From the 
punctuality and great attention of Mr. 
Elliston,he formed the most sanguine 
expectations that they would be aide 
to realize everything held out to the 
proprietors. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE 

This theatre closed for.the season ance as Oldbuck. Miss Stephens, 
on Saturday, June 29, with the mu- Miss M. Tree, and Miss Hallande 
steal drama of the “ Antiquary ” in gave some of their most celebrated 
which Liston made his last appear- airs in their best style. 


HAY-MARKET THEATRE. 


That prolific author, Mr. T. Dib- 
din, has already produced two after¬ 
pieties at this theatre, the one “ The 
Bill of Fare an original piece, and 
the other, “ Lore Litters a. trans¬ 
lation from the French ; and, as if to 
shew that this is the very age of in¬ 
vention, or rather of imitation, these 
novelties have been rapidly succeed¬ 
ed by two other pieces from the 
French, called “ John Buzby , or a 
Day's Pleasure ,” and “ Peter Fin, 
or a New Road to Brighton." The 
Bill of Fare was sufficiently describ¬ 
ed in our last number. t 

Love Letters ” has all the light¬ 


ness of the French school, and 
its attraction consists in Mr. John¬ 
son’s representation of an enraptured 
and simple French lover, and in 
Madame Vestris’s excellent acting, 
and still better singing 1 , in the cha¬ 
racter of his adorable. '■‘■John Buzby" 
is a light and laughable piece, made 
from the materials of common life ; 
the characters and incidents of which 
are of course broadly pourtrayed 
to suit the stage. John Buzby, 
a hosier, has gone nominally to 
Deptford, hut in fact to Richmond, 
for a day’s pleasure, and to get rid 
of a termigant wife and his son-in- 
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law. Natty Briggs. Now the wife, 
imagining Mr. Buzby safe in Kent, 
sets off, unluckily, to Richmond, for 
the purpose of promoting the mar* 
riage of her son, Natty Briggs, with 
Cecilia, a rich ward of Mr. Buzby. 
Now it so happens, that in the Rich¬ 
mond stage an interesting young 
lady (Julia) lately married, is desi¬ 
rous of getting possession of some 
love letters which she had written to 
a former flame, Captain Greville, 
and is going to Richmond to induce 
Major Aubrey, the uncle of Greville, 
to procure her the restoration of 
these letters. Julia throws herself 
under the protection of the sedate 
John Buzby, and on Mrs. Buzby’s 
arrival at Richmond, to her astonish¬ 
ment, she meets her husband walk¬ 
ing about with a fine woman. We 
need not say that the day of plea¬ 
sure is spoiled with both of them ; 
and poor Mr. Buzby, in his efforts 
to save Julia, gets involved with her 
husband, as well as with ('apt. (Se¬ 
ville and Major Aubrey. The comic 
incidents arising from these contre- 
terns are numerous and irresistibly 
laughable, and are well set off by 
the characters of a loquacious Rich¬ 
mond inn-keeper, and his no less lo¬ 
quacious daughter, with a gawkey 
country waiter. The general fracas 
arising from all the mistakes and 
misunderstandings is cleared up by. 
Major Aubrty; and poor Mr. Buzby, 
being extricated from his perplexi¬ 
ties, is left to enjoy himself at Rich¬ 
mond, and without his wife. The 
piece is evidently written for Mr. 
Terry, who did ample justice to the 
author. 

“ Piter Fin, or a New Iioad to 
1 trig lit on,” represents a fishmonger, 
who retires from business upon a large 


fortune being left to him and his 
daughter, on the simple condition of 
never sleeping under the same roof 
with a certain cousin ITcnry. Now 
honest Peter Fin had never seen the 
sea, and resolves to start for Brigh¬ 
ton. with his old friend Mr. Morgan; 
hut, Mr. Morgan breaks his engage¬ 
ment, and sends, as a substitute, a 
friend, Mr. Harry Turleton. Now 
the prohibited cousin Henry, being 
in love with Peter Fin’s daughter, 
induces Harry Turleton to drive ho¬ 
nest Peter during the night in fhe 
environs of London, and, assuring 
him that lie is on the road to Brigh¬ 
ton, at length lodge him in the 
identical house of the said Ilenry, 
situated, lying’, and being in Bcd- 
ford-sqnare, which they persuade 
honest Peter is the town of Brighton. 
PeterFin,tlius sleeping under the roof 
of the disinherited cousin, of course 
forfeits his title to the fortune which 
had been left him. Henry thus be¬ 
comes possessed of the bequest, hut 
restores all to harmony by marrying 
Peter Fin’s daughter, which was the 
object of his contrivance.—-The sup¬ 
position of a fishmonger’s living 
near Turnstile, Holborn, and being 
persuaded that Bedford-sqnaro is the 
town of Brighton, is too absurd for 
the broadest farce. They should 
have conveyed Peter Fin to Fins- 
bury-square, or at least to a square 
more distant from his home than 
Bedford-square. Liston was so irre¬ 
sistibly comic as Peter Fin, that the 
farce could not fail of success. Gold¬ 
smith’s excellent' comedy of “ She. 
Stoops to Conquer,” lias been played 
with the combined talents of Mr. 
Lharles Kemble, Mr. Jones, and Mr. 
Liston. Mrs. Uhatterly played Miss 
Hardcastle with considerable success. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


This theatre opened on July 1, 
with the favourite piece of the “ Mil¬ 
ler's Maid, ” and a new Operetta, 
entitled, “ Love Among thelioses, or 
the Master Key.” It is from the pen 
ef Mr.’Beazley, and was received 
^with decided applause. The “ Mil¬ 
ler's Maid ” derives its mefit from its 
affording srone for the excellent art- 
fng of Mr. Emery and Miss Kelly, 
both of whom, m the last scene, 
wrought as* pathetic an effect upon 
the audience as we ever witnessed. 


The conflict between love and honor, 
in the breast of a simple peasant, was 
finely pointed by Mr. Emery; and 
Miss Kelly’s triumph of duty over 
passion, in persuading Giles, her 
lover, to give her up to her father, 
and afterwards to his rival, George, 
Was of the best acting our stage can 
boast.—Miss Clara Fisher, a child 
of an .age at which scarcely any 
talent, and least of all the talent of ' 
discrimination, can be expected, has 
successively played. The Actress of 
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All Work,—Little Pickle, in the 
“ Spoiled Child,” — and Munden’s 
famous character of Crack, in the 
“ Turnpike Gate .”—Her humour, 
and her vivacity arc beyond any¬ 
thing pleasing; and although in the 
“ Actress of A ll Work ” she was, of 
necessity, reduced to imitate many 
of the more adult actresses, she yet 
frequently displayed an astonishing 
acuteness of judgment and discri¬ 
mination. In the “ Spoiled Child” 
she is all that could he wished or 
expected ; and, had she never at¬ 
tempted any other character, this 
alone would have acquired her a 
singular degree of celebrity. She 
sings the songs with considerable 
sweetness and taste, and her dancing 
would not disgrace a more practical 
Jiffnraute; while her action and de¬ 
portment -we extremely natural and 
unembarrassed. We believe that the 
intention of her engagement has been 
fully answered to the Proprietors, 
who have every reason to be satis¬ 


fied with the well-filled pit and 
crowded half-price, which her ap¬ 
pearance never fails to induce; while 
the comic talents of Wilkinson, who 
has not hitherto been seen to advan¬ 
tage here, the sweet singing of Miss 
Carow, and even the admirable, and, 
at present unequalled acting of Miss 
Kelly, make but indifferent returns 
to a far from affluent treasury. 

A young lady, of the name of 
Southwell, has made her debut in 
Maria, in the “ Spoiled Child,” and 
was favourably received to a degree 
that restored her to self-possession 
from the embarrassment of a. first 
appearance. A new musical drama, 
called, “ All in the Dark, or the 
lianhs of the Elbe,” has been produ¬ 
ced and was rather favourably re¬ 
ceived. The merits, or rather the 
attractions of the piece, are of a na¬ 
ture which so exclusively depends 
upon the acting, that it would not 
he fair to the author to detail the 
plot, or to criticise its denouement. 


PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, 

AND FOREIGN POLITICAL DIGEST. 


HOUSE OF 

21.—A petition was pre¬ 
sented by the Ear] of Carnarvon, 
from the farmers attending the mar¬ 
ket at Romford, complaining of the 
prejudicial effects of Mr. Peel’s bill. 

—The Earl of Liverpool protested 
against the doctrine, that the dis¬ 
tress of the agricultural interest was 
attributable to Mr. Peel’s hill.—The 
Earl of Lauderdale concurred with 
Lord Liverpool. 

j one 25. —The Earl of Liverpool 
moved the second reading of the 
Naval and Military Pensions’ Bill; 
and described the operation of tb n 
bill, which was, to relieve the public 
from a considerable immediate ex¬ 
pense, and to spread that txpensfi 
over a period of forty-five years.— 
The Marquis of Lansdown exposed 
the inconsistency of the operation of 
the measure with the operation or 
the Sinking Fund.—The Earl of 
Lauderdale .expressed a similar opi- 


LORPS. 

nion.—Lord King contended that, 
until the nine millions due to the 
Bank were paid, we had not a shil¬ 
ling of real Sinking Fund; and 
urged a further reduction! of tax a-, 
tion. The bill was then read a se¬ 
cond time. 

July 2 .—Earl Grey relinquished 
his notice of a motion, for ail enquiry 
into the state of the country, not on 
the ground, that enough had been 
done in the way of reducing the 

{ mblic expenditure and taxation ; 
iut because he despaired of effecting* 

any beneficial result_After much 

discussion, and several divisions, 
the Marriage Act Amendment Rill 
was passed; the last division be¬ 
ing, for the passing of the bill, 41; 
against it, 18 ; majority, 23. 

July 5.—A debate took place on 
the motion for the commitment of 
the Corn Importation Bill. — Earl 
Bathurst dwelt on the importance of 
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the measure, as a protection against 
a glut of foreign corn, in the event 
of the ports being opened. — Lord 
ISrskinc opposed the bill; and moved 
to postpone the commitment for three 
months. — Lord Uacre thought it 
would be better to postpone it.—The 
Karl of Harrowby observed, that if 
their Lordships refused to legislate 
on this subject, until the removal of 
every possible objection, they might 
postpone their proceeding for a cen¬ 
tury.—The Earl of Carnarvon re¬ 
plied, that there was no period at 
which Parliament had proceeded to 
legislate under the disadvantage of 
such a total ignorance as at that mo¬ 
ment.—On a division, the numbers 
were,—for Lord Erskine’s amend¬ 
ment, lit; against it,,'}/ ; majority, 18. 

July 10.—Earl .Bathurst moved 
the third reading of the Corn Impor¬ 
tation Bill.'—The Earl of Lauderdale 
moved to postpone the third reading 
for three months.—On a division, 
there appeared for the amendment, 
16 ; against it, 32; majority, 16. — 
The bill was then passed. 

July 15. —The Marquis of Lans- 
down adverted to the seizure by 
officers acting under the Spanish 
Government, of aBritish ship, carry¬ 
ing on trade witb South America; 
and asked whether, if his Majesty’s 
Ministers had not yet come to the 
determination of formally recogniz¬ 
ing the Independent Governments of 
South America, they had not, at least, 
adopted measures tor the protection 
of our commerce with those States, 
in order that our merchants might 
not he liable to have their vessels 
seized under any orders from the 
Government of Old Spain? — The 
Earl of Liverpool replied, that with 
respect to the British sKip which had 
been seized, a strong remonstrance 
had beep sent to the Government of 
Spain, demanding a remuneration 
for all the loss which the owners 
had sustained by that illegal act. To 
this remonstrance there had not yet 
been time for receiving an answer. 
As to the question of the formal re¬ 
cognition of the de facto Independent 
“States of South America, it involv¬ 
ed a number of considerations. Such 
a measure must necessarily be pre¬ 
ceded by a negoeiation with the go¬ 
vernment of Spain_The Marquis 

of Lnnsdown, feeling all the advan¬ 
tages winch must result to this coun¬ 


try from the formal recognition of 
the Independent Governments of 
South America, expressed his disap¬ 
pointment, that no such preliminary 
negoeiation as that alluded to bv 
the noble Earl, had been entered 
into.—The Earl of Liverpool inti¬ 
mated, that such a negoeiation bad 
been commenced. 

July 16. — The Earl of Carnarvon 
took the opportunity of the motion 
for the third reading of the Small 
Notes Bill, to express his regret, 
that this seemed to he the only mea¬ 
sure to be expected, during the pre¬ 
sent Session, for the relief of agri¬ 
cultural distress. Me ridiculed the 
notion, that that distress was occa¬ 
sioned by superabundant produce, 
and attributed it partly to the pres¬ 
sure of taxation; but, principally, to 
the diminution of the circulating 
medium, occasioned by tlie hill of 
181!).—The Earl of Liverpool main¬ 
tained, that the distress of agricul¬ 
ture did not proceed from the mea¬ 
sure alluded to by the noble Earl, 
hut that it was attributable to a 
variety of causes, all growing out 
of the change occasioned by the 
cessation of the late war. 

July 17.—Earl Grosvenor ob¬ 
served, that as this country had inter¬ 
fered with other powers with regard 
to the slave trade, he trusted there 
would be no hesitation, in 5 uterfering 
with regard to that most atrocious 
slavery Into which the Greeks were 
forced’by the Turks. The cruelties 
which had been committed by the lat¬ 
ter were a disgrace to the age. Seven¬ 
ty or eighty Greeks, held as hostages 
at Scio, had been put to death in the 
most dreadful manner, and ten or 
twelve had been murdered at Con¬ 
stantinople. It was reported that 
the lives of those unfortunate indi¬ 
viduals had been guaranteed by the 
English ambassador at Constantino¬ 
ple!, If so, it unquestionably became 
the duty of our government to inter¬ 
fere ; and, to ascertain the fact, he 
rnovccWbr copifes'or extracts of any 
dispatches from the British minister 
at Constantinople, respecting the 
hostages of Sno executed at Con¬ 
stantinople and at Scio.—The Earl 
of Liverpool opposed the motion, as 
entirely unprecedented. lie admit¬ 
ted that the execution of the Sciot 
hostages was a hiost flagitious, act ; 
but he denied that we had any right 
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ft interfere with the Conduct of the 
Turkish government, whose subjects 
they were. With respect to the con¬ 
test between the Turks and the 
Greeks, he could assure the House 
that the British government preserv¬ 
ed the strictest neutrality on the 
subject.—Lord Holland denied that 
the motion was unprecedented. The 
noble earl had given no answer to 
the enquiry of his noble friend, whe¬ 
ther 01 not the safety of the unfor¬ 
tunate persons, who had been massa¬ 
cred at Constantinople, had been 
guaranteed hv any British authori¬ 
ties.*—The Earl of Liverpool replied, 
that he Lad no hesitation in declar¬ 
ing that no such guarantee had ever 
been given. The mot ion, was then 
nega Hied.' 

Junv 10.—The Karl of Liverpool 
moved the second leading of the 
Irish Insurreitiou Bill, expressing 
his regret that circumstances render¬ 
ed a renewal of the measure neces¬ 
sary.—The Marquis of Lansilovvne 

HOUSE or 

JUNe 51.—Mr. Brougham pressed 
upon the House the expediency of 
reducing the mer-grmvn influence 
of the (town. The honourable and 
learned gentleman described the vast 
extent of our i tablishments; the 
immense patronage which conse¬ 
quently f'll imo the hands of go¬ 
vernment; and the necessary effect 
upon tlie conduct of the House of 
Commons: and eoneluded by moving 
“ That the influence of the Crown 
was unnecessary to the maintenance 
of its due prerogatives, destructive 
of the independence of Parliament, 
and inconsistent with the well go¬ 
vernment of the state.”—The Mar¬ 
quis of Londonderry denied that the 
influence of the Crown was such as 
it was represented to be by the bon. 
and learned gentleman, and moved 
the order of the day.—On a division 
there appeared, for passing to the 
order of the day, 216—for the origi¬ 
nal motion. 101—majority, 115. 

June 25. — Mr. w Abercrombie 
brought the conduct i#f the Lord 
Advocate, and of the other law offi-. 
cers of the Crown in Scotland, in re¬ 
gard to their interference jyith the 
public press, under the consideration 
of the House; and after particular¬ 
izing the cimimstances.ot that con- 
F ity. Vol, ft 3 . 


strongly recommended the adoption 
of such a system, as, by healing the 
evils which Ireland endured, might 
render similai measures unnecessary. 
—Lord Ellenborough coincided in 
opinion with the noble Marquis.— 
Inc Earl of Limerick and Lord Re- 
desdale defended the conduct of his 
Majesty’s government.—The E.ui 
of Darhlcy reprobated the disgrace¬ 
ful scene which had taken place in 
Dublin on the 12th.—The Earl of 
Liverpool assured the noble Earl, 
that th<“ noble Marquis at the head 
of the Irish government had been 
exceedingly anxious to preterit the 
proceeding alluded to.—The Earl of 
Donoughmore and Loid Raw don 
supported the bill on the ground of 
its necessity.—Lord Holland could 
not consent to grant such enormous 
and frightful powers, even to the no¬ 
ble Marquis at the head of the Irish 
government, in whom he had the 
greatest confidence.—The bill w'as 
then read a second lime. 

COMMONS. 

duct, moved for the appointment of 
a Committee to enquire into it.—The 
Lord Advocate deiended his proceed¬ 
ings and those of his learned friends 
in the transfusions in question.— 
M r. Peel maintained that the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee on the mere 
assumptions of the hon. and learned 
mover would be inconsistent with 

justice_Sir J. Mackintosh warmly 

supported the motion, and observed 
that the House were i ailed upon th.it 
night to determine, whether they 
would frown down the infamous sys¬ 
tem of private calumny which had 
overwhelmed the country, or whe¬ 
ther they would authorise, establish, 
and perhaps perpetuate it. — The 
Marquis of Londonderry deqjed that. 
any ground had been laid for the 
proposed enquiry.—On a division 
there appeared, for the motion, 05— 
against it, 120—majority 25. 

June 26.— Mr. Crceiey moved for 
the repeal of tlie Pension Billand 
proposed eight resolutions, inscrip¬ 
tive of the various abuses tlrat. ex¬ 
isted under the present system of 
granting pensions; and expressive 
of the opinion of the Housg| that the 
Ministerial Pension Bill ought to he 
repealed forthwith. — Mr. Bankes 
considered that the present mode of 

K 
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rewarding public servants was one 
of the least expensive that could be 

S ursued, and moved the ordeT of the 
a y.—Mr. Bennett, as an instance 
' of abuse, quoted the pension of30001. 
which had been granted Jo Lord 
$i<imoutli, a man just as much cal¬ 
culated to fill a ministerial situation 
as one of the door-keepers of the 
House.—The Marquis of Lojidpn- 
derry said, he regarded with- indig¬ 
nation the disgusting language, in 
which the hon., member for Shrews¬ 
bury had spoken of his noble friend. 
—The House divided, for passing to 
the order of the day, 143—for the 
motion, 42—majority, 101. 

June 27.—Mr. Wi) beiforce moved 
an address to his Majesty, conjuring 
him to renew his .remonstrances to 
foreign courts' on the subject of the 
slave trade. The hon. gentleman 
stated that, although the Cortes of 
i Spain had, most creditably to them¬ 
selves, passed a law inflicting a se¬ 
vere penalty on any one who should 
be found dealing in slaves, yet that 
the trade was still carried on by the 
Portuguese; and, which was still 
worse, by the French to an enor¬ 
mous extent.—The Marquis of Lon¬ 
donderry did not oppose the motion, 
which was agreed to 

June 28,—In answer to a question 
from Mr. IV. Smith, the Marquis of 
Londonderry said, that Cover incut' 
were not. in possesion of the details 
respecting the. teuu^tweWehostdges 
of Scio, who had been executed at 
Constantinople. . Great barbarities 
had been committed by both parties; 
although he. did not mean to say that 
that fact justified the recent event at 
Constantinople.—Sir J, Mackintosh 
asked, if any dispatches had been re¬ 
ceived from our ambassador to the 
Ottoman^court, on the subject of the, 

E ersons, recently murdered by the' 
arbarigus tyrants of Constantinople. 
—-The Marquis of Londonderry re¬ 
plied, that none of the persons lately 
executed at Constantinople, stood in 
such a relation to «the British Go¬ 
vernment as to justify our interfe¬ 
rence on the principle of protection,; 
although our ambassador bad cer- 
|| tainly interfered on the principle of 
humanity.—On the report of the reso- 
lution tern diminishing the amount of 
JjW. salt duties being brought up, Mr. 
$ 0 «?wen moved as an amendment, 
P-'tfeat the duties, payable on British 


salt in Great Britain and Ireland, 
should cease and determine.” A divi¬ 
sion took place—for the amendment, 

92—against it, 104—majority, 12. 

Junt 1.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer brought forward the 
budget, and observed that the reve¬ 
nue was rapidly improving, and that 
the public credit was in the most sa¬ 
tisfactory state.—Mr. Maberley ex¬ 
posed the inconsistencies of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government with respect to 
the “Sinking Fund, and strongly re¬ 
commended a further reduction of 
our expenditure.—Mr. Ricardo con¬ 
tended, that the real efficient Sinking 
Fund amounted only to 1,400,0001. 
—Mr. Hume declared that the state¬ 
ments of the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer were entirely visionary. The 
resolutions were agreed to. — Mr. 
Secretary Peel then moved the com¬ 
mitment of the Alien Bill, which 
was opposed by Mr. Hobhouse, as 
involving principles that must lead 
to, an intringement of the liberty of 
the state. On a division there ap¬ 
peared, for the Speaker’s leaving' the 
chair, 142—against it, 00 —majority 
82. 

JvLY 2.—Mr. Hobhouse moved 
three resolutions, the last of which 
went to declare the expediency of 
•taking - oil’ the tax on houses and 
Windows.—The* Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave the motion his de¬ 
cided opposition. The House, divid¬ 
ed—For the motion, by—against \t, 
146—majority, 87. 

JjtLV 5.—Sir J. Mackintosh asked 
his Majesty’s Ministers, if they had 
received an authentic copy of the 
Ukase of the Emperor of Russia, 
claiming as Russian dominions the 
N. E. coast of Asia, and the N. W. 
coast of America, being an extent 
of coast, of five thousand miles ?— 
The Marquis of Loudonderry replied, 
that a copy of the Ukase had been 
received, and that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernmenthad addressed'a note to the 
Russian ambassador, stating* that 
theyf^JJd not accede'to the princi¬ 
ple or the Ukase, but offering to 
enter into'a friendly explanation on 
the subject. 

July 8.—Me. Goulburn moved, 
that the hoqse should resolve itself 
into *n Committee on the Irish In- 
.sutredtioft 4 BilL—Sir R. Wilson op¬ 
posed the motion, adverted to seve- 
. ral aeteof extreme oppression, which 
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had taken place in Ireland; pointed 
out* a number of grievances of which 
the Irish had to complain, espct tally 
the system of tithes; and concluded 
by moving an instruction to the 
Committee to investigate the causes 
of the present distress of that coun¬ 
try, with a view to its removal with¬ 
out the adoption of any unconstitu¬ 
tional measure. This proposition 
was negatived, the numbers being 
17 in its favour; 135 against it; 
majority 118. 

July 9—Mr. Couitenay called 
the attention of the House to two 
publications, which he had no doubt 
they would consider breac lies of their 
privileges. The one was a letter to 
J. Abercromby, M.l'. by John Hope, 
Esq. commenting in ve#* strong 
teims on the speech which that 
hon. gentleman bad iccently made 
in that House, with respect to the 
conduct of seveial individuals in 
Scotland; the other was a corres- 
pondenc e between Mi. Aherc i omby 
and Mr. Menzies, on the same sub- 
je< t, which had been'published in 
the* Courier. Having lead the of¬ 
fensive paiagiaphs in these publi¬ 
cations, he moved, that they were 
bleaches of the privileges of the 
House. The motion was agieed to; 
Mr Hope, and Mr. Menzies, were 
01 deicd to attend at the bar of the 
House on the 17th, and Mr. Aber¬ 
cromby was oidcied to attend forth¬ 
with. 

July 10—Mr. Nolan obtained 
leave to bung in a bill to amend the 
laws lespecting the pooi. The hon. 
and learned gentleman stated that 
the piincipal object winch he had 
in view, wab to biing hack the sys¬ 
tem of the poor laws to the intention 
of the statute of Elizabeth.—Mr. 
Western again called the attention 
of the House to the evils, which had 
resulted from Mr. Peel’s bill, and 
moved eighteen resolutions, embody¬ 
ing his opinions on the subject.— 
Mr. Rirhards contended, in opposi¬ 
tion to the hon. member for Essex, 
that the bill of 1797 had been the 
cause of the evils which the country 
had endured, and that the bill of 
1819, was the remedy.—Lord Mil- 
ton was of opinion, that the only 
advisable measuie was the reduction 
of taxation to a lai go amount. The 
resolutions were negatived without 
a division. 


Jujut 12.—Mr. Abereromby ap¬ 
pearing in his place, Mr. Courtenay 
moved, that he should be enjoined 
not to prosecute any quairel against 
any person or persons, arising out 
of the publications which the House 
had pronounced hreaehes of privi¬ 
lege. The motion having been 
agreed to, the Speaker accoidingly 
so enjoined Mr. Abert romby. 

July 15.—Sir J. Mackintosh pre¬ 
sented a petition from certain inha¬ 
bitants of Lees, Ashton-under-LinC,* 
in Lancashire, expressing their hor¬ 
ror at the murder of their Christian 
brethien, the Greeks, by those in¬ 
human barbarians the Tuiks, and 

S laying for the interference of the 
louse. The hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman observed, that for himself 
he could not help entertaining a 
wish, that the powers of Europe 
would make a simultaneous effort 
in favour of that brave and perse¬ 
cuted people.—Mr Hute binson, and 
Mr. Wilberforce deflated their, 
strong sympathy in the cause of 
the unfortunate Greeks. The Mai- 
quis of Londonderry said, that Mi¬ 
nisters had done their utmost fo 
leeommend pacific and concilutoiy 
moasures to the Turkish govern¬ 
ment ; at the same time he regretted 
to observe, that there weieas many 
acts of ferocity and cruelty perpe¬ 
trated on the one side, as on the 
other.— Sir ft. Wilson urged the 
repeal of the foreign enlistment bill, 
to enable the Greeks to receive as¬ 
sistance from the subjects of this 
country.— Lord A. Hamilton con¬ 
tended, that the conduct of England 
towards the Greeks was not credit¬ 
able to her as a nation_On the 

motion for going into a Committee 
of supply, Mr. Hume called the 
attention of the House to the large 
sums levied by the Consul General 
of the Brazils, and his Vice Consuls, 
very much to the doti iment of trade. 
The Marquis of Londondeny ad¬ 
mitted that the facts were strong; 
but thought that the hon. gentle¬ 
man’s statement must be exagger¬ 
ated. 

JuLV 17.—Mr. Brougham pre¬ 
sented a petition from Mr. John 
Lawless, of Belfast, complaining of 
the outrages consequent* on the 
orange processions, which had been 
. permitted in Ireland on the 12th 
mst. Mr. Spring Rice, Sir J. 
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Mackintosh, Mr. Hutchison, and intosh asked his Majesty’s Ministers, 
Mr. Brougham warmly condemned whether any representation had Men 

such processions_Mi. Goulburn, made to Spain, which related to the 

and Sir (i. Hill,concurred in repro- recognition of the independence of 
hating the practice, bnt derlared South America by Great Britain? 
tliat great piovoration had been The Marquis of Londonderry re- 
given by the other party.—in pur- plied, that unless he were to give a 
.suance of the order of the House, detailed answer, which could be 
Mr. Hope appeared at the bar, and, done only on a specific motion, what 
in an address to the House, justified he said on the subject would be lia- 
his conduct; .it the same time ex- ble to misrepresentation, 
pressing his regret that the course, July 18.—A considerable discus- 
•which he had felt it imperative upon sion took place on the motion by 
him to pursue in vindication of his Mr. Wilrnot, for the House to go 
honour anil character, had led to an into a Committee on the Canada 
act which wab an apparent violation trade bill. On a division, the num- 
of the previleges of the House. After bers were, for the motion, 48; 
some discussion, Mr. Hope was re- against it, 14; majority, .34. The 
called to the bar, and told by the bill then passed through the Corn- 
Speaker that, as he had expressed mittee. * * 

his regret at what had occurred, the Jui/y 19. — The motion for the 
House, under all the circumstances third reading ot the Alien bill pro¬ 
of the case, had determined not to duccd a long debate. On a division, 
proceed any further. Mr. Mcnzies there appeared in favour of the third 
then appeared, explained his coA- reading, 75; against it, 32: majo- 
rtuet, and was also discharged from rity, 43. 
further attendance.—Sir J. Maclt- 

COLOiMAL. 

The disputes between the Chinese the Cape of Good Hope, by which 
and the East India Company’s ships foreign vessels are admitted to bond 
have been auii< ably settled. Letters there their produce and niannfac- 
fiom Madras, dated the 7th March, tures under certain restrictions, 
convey the pleasing information that This measure it is expected mil 
the h hole of the British possessions render the Colony, at some future 
in India, were in a state of tranquil- period, a place of aeneral depot be- 
ity, and restored health. The Clio- tween India and the continents of 
lera Morbus appeared to have ceased Europe and America. We i eg i et to 
its destructive* influence oil the shores learn that the new settlers are going 
of the Persian Gulph, where peace on very indifferently, 
also prevailed; the strong holds of Accounts from Bermuda state 
the Wahdbec pirates having been . that the governor, Sir W. Liunley, 
dostioycd. has been iccalled, and is on his way 

A proclamation has been issued at to England. 

FOREIGN. 

An attempt has been made at guards and the citizens; and, in 
Madrid to effect a cuunter-revolu- endeavouring to check the violence* 
tion, and fo restem* the ancient de- of the former, the life of one of 
spotic form of government. It ap- their officers was sacrificed to the 
pears, that in consequence of some fttry of* military insubordination, in 
impendent conduct, yr insolent ex- the palace, and nearly under the eye 
pressious of a party of the Guards, of the King. An order v as imme- 
on the evening of the 29th of June, diately issued to bring the assassins 
there was ninth disturbance in the to justice; hut the public ferment 
streets on the next morning, when did not subside. The militia was. 
the King went to the Hall of the called out, the- garrison remained 
Legislative Assembly to close the under arms, and every precaution 
Session of the Gortcs. Blows were was adopted by the civil authorities 
exchanged between some of the to prevent,disorder, and to restore 
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confidence. But on the evening of 
the 2d of July, four battalions of 
the guards, amounting to between 
one thousand five hundred and two 
thousand men, evinced symptoms of 
insubordination ; and after display¬ 
ing much disorder and tumult, raised 
the standard of revolt. Finding that 
there was no expectation of support 
from any of the civil party, they re¬ 
tired to the Pardo, an old palaee on 
the other side of the Manzanares. 
Pressed, however, by the want of 
provisions, they formed the project 
of attaching the city on the morning 
of the 7th, at an early hour, conceiv¬ 
ing, that the militia and armed in¬ 
habitants, who had been on duty for 
several days and nights successively, 
might easily be overcome. With 
this view, they left their position in 
the night, and at daylight entered 
the avenues leading to the Square of 
the Constitution; where they found 
four companies of militia, and a de¬ 
tachment, of cavalry, supported by 
two pieces of artillery. The guards, 
shouting “ Long live the absolute 
King,” immediately commenced a 
brisk fire. When they reached the 
line occupied by the militia, two 
grenadier companies of the latter, 
■and a company of chasseurs,attacked 
them, and considerable loss was ex¬ 
perienced on both sides. At six in 
the morning, General Murillo ordered 
•i piece of artillery to he placed in the 
main street, to prevent the escape of 
the guards in that direction. The 
mutineers then retreated, in two bo¬ 
dies, towards the palace, to join two 
battalions of their comrades, which 
still remained there under the pre¬ 
text, of guarding the person of the 
King. On their way, they were re¬ 
peatedly charged by the regiment of 
the Prince, crying out, “ Long live 
Liberty.” The King's stables,where 
the guards had collected and posted 
themselves, were next attacked by 
General Murillo, at the head of the 
militia and forced with fixed bay¬ 
onets. Repulsed on all sides, the 
mutineers offered to < liter into nego¬ 
tiations; and, after several partial 
actions, on the 8th they surrendered. 


‘and the Bishop of Madrid performed 
a solemn mass, in honour of the tri¬ 
umph gained, in presence of the 
militia. It is said, that all the King’s 
ministers have since resigned, and 
positively refused his Majesty’s soli¬ 
citation to resume their functions. 
This, however, is mere rumour. 

The contest between the Greeks 
and the Turks continues to be vigor¬ 
ously maintained on both sides.— 
A most atrocious act of barbarity 
has been committed by the Turkish 
Government, in the execution of 
ninety-five Greek merchants, eighty- 
live at Scio, and ten at Constantino¬ 
ple, who had been detained above 
twelve months as hostages for the 
good behaviour of their brethren in 
the Isle of Scio. The Satniotes, hav¬ 
ing invaded the Island of Scio, com¬ 
pelled some of the inhabitants to 
join them; in consequence of which, 
the Turks massacred, or carried into 
slavery, the whole of the unfortunate 
islanders ; and then sacrificed their 
generous and unoffending securities! 

A Russian document, bearing the 
stamp of authority, has been pub¬ 
lished in some of the continental 
journals. It declares, first, that the 
cause of the Greeks, being one of 
rebellion and insubordination, can 
never be espoused by the Emperor 
Alexander, without a departure from 
the principles to which he pledged 
himself at the Congress of Vienna; 
and, secondly, that peace being no 
less the interest than the wish of bis 
Imperial Majesty, he has accepted 
the mediation of friendly powers, 
for the adjustment of the differences 
subsisting between the-Russian and 
Ottoman governments. 

News has been received at Lisbon, 
from Rio Janeiro, and Pernambuco, 
announcing the independent feeling 
of the people, and adding that al¬ 
though no actual declaration of in¬ 
dependence had been madfe, yet that 
virtually the Brazils were no longer 
under the controul of the mother 
country. At Lisbon, the King seems 
to leave the direction of public af¬ 
fairs entirely at the disposal of the 
Cortes. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

* FOREIQN. 


POLAND. 

Jtfew Publication*.—The youth of 
Sweden, having 1 no powerful motive or 
real interest to engage them in the 
military service, since the re-establish¬ 
ment of peace, have devoted them¬ 
selves chiefly to the study of the Arts 
and Sciences. The severity of censure, 
which characterizes the political Jour¬ 
nals of Warsaw, has led to the extinc¬ 
tion of the greater part of them; but 
periodical, literary, and scientific works 
are vei y numerous. Even the military 
do not disdain the courtship of the 
Muses M. Niemcewikz, one of the 
most distinguished among them, is pre¬ 
paring a Philosophic (trammur. The 
name of the illustrious author is asso¬ 
ciated with every species of glory,which 
has tended to raise the character and 
national splendor of Poland within the 
last fifty years 5 and ho still continues 
his watchful care of the welfare of his 
country. He has published Memoirs to 
serve as documents for the History of 
Poland. A German Polish Dictionary, 
which an inhabitantof Dantzic has been 
compiling during the last thirty years, 
is also being printed at Warsaw; also 
a curious work, called, the Sportman's 
Dictionary. The greater part of new 
works are printed at Glugsberg, where 
they are brought out in the first style 
of excellence. It is to be. regretted, 
that the booksellers are restricted in 
their intercourse with foreign nations. 
In general, the sole of books, particu¬ 
larly foreign aud political works, is 
subject to many obstacles'; and the 
want of a general trade, which raises 
the price very considerably, is another 
inconvenience which retards the circu¬ 
lation of knowledge, and the progress 
of instruction. 

GERMANY. 

Mechanics — The Government of 
Baden has offered a prize of from fifty 
to one hundred ducats, out of the Trea¬ 
sury, to any person who will invent a 
machine proper to scour the sands of 
the (thine, which contain particles of 
gold; by means of which one indivi¬ 
dual may collect, in one day, as much • 
gold as two or three workmen can in 
the ordinary way. The new machine 
is to be coustiueted in such a manner, 
that a workman may handle it as rea¬ 
dily as the one now in use. The ex- 
pence of it mufet not exceed, twice 
o'r thrice that of the old machine. The 


different models mnst be publicly exhi¬ 
bited, so that the common workmen 
may scour the sand .with both instru¬ 
ments, and verify the results. 

ITALY. 

Archeology—A complete edition of 
the works of Visconti is being printed 
at Milan, without«note or comment; the 
editors wishing to give them to the 
world In all their original purity. The 
last volume will contain an examina¬ 
tion of such of the opinions of Visconti, 
as have become the subject of criti¬ 
cism. Two German writers, M. M. 
Kohler and Boettiger, have published 
a memoir, in which they,manifest pre¬ 
judices not calculated to place the pre¬ 
sent edition in a favorable point of 
view. They maintain, that the eirors 
of the celebrated^ antiquary ought to 
be expunged, but they do not serin to 
take into consideration, that these 
errors were, in a manner, unavoidable, 
in a work of such vast extent and that, 
notwithstanding these enors, Visconti 
may still pass for the most learned 
antiquary in Europe. 

Fine Arts —The group of Mai h and 
Venus has heen exhibited at the house 
of Cauova, at Rome The group was 
executed for his present Majesty, the 
King of England. It is easy to per¬ 
ceive the difficulty ot such a woi k, and 
the immense distance between its first 
conception, and perfect execution It 
would seem, that the artist was desirous 
of uniting, at once, the severe and ten¬ 
der, or graceful style with each other. 
The contrast has produced a most de¬ 
lightful effect, and gives a character of 
originality to this new production of 
the Italian sculptor. The attitude of 
Venus, her tender and moving aspect, 
seems to indicate, that she wishes to 
prevail on Mars to desist from the mili ■ 
tary exploits Which he meditates. The 
connoisseurs regard the present pro¬ 
duction as one of the most distinguished 
which the artist has ever produced, 
Whether we consider the merit of tl\e 
composition, the beauty ot forms, or 
the dignity of expulsion. 

Chemistry.— M. Pope, Professor of 
Chemistry at Naples, has discovered 
a means of preserving till sorts of me¬ 
tals, as iron, pewter, bronze, &c. from 
the effects of air and water, by cover¬ 
ing them with a metallic piaster, which 
can only be removed by the file, aud 
which, after polishing, becomes as white 
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painting; of the Transfiguration of Ra¬ 
phael, these two societies have expres¬ 
sed this most fdvouidblc judgment; 
“ that it uuites,” ac cowling »o the ex¬ 
pression of the seciclary of the Society 
of Artists, “tbceneigy of engiaviug 
in leiief to the sweetness of dotting.” 

GREECE. 

Though the provisional seat of go- 
vetrunout is fixed at Corinth, it has 
been ri solved, that Athens is to be the 
capital of all Greece. The national 
ai ms is supported by aMiuerva, with the 
attributes ot wisdom. The colours are 
a light blue and white, uuited by a 
cross. The orthodox icligion is pio- 
claimcd the religion of the state all 
other religious, however, aie toleiated 
and piotected. To be a citizen, it is 
necessaiy to be a Grecian by birth, and 
of some Christian communion. A fo¬ 
reigner may become a citizen by an 
act of naturalization, provided be pro¬ 
fess some Christian ritual. The legis¬ 
lation will he provisionally founded on 
the laws of the ancient emperors of 
France, but the present comma rial 
and military codes of France are jno- 
ciaiined to be the national laws. 'I be 
colours of the King of France will form 
a purt of the arms of the Greek union. 
These resolutions have been adopted, 
accoiduig to the terms made use oi iu 
the aet of the Congress, ab a testimony 
of grateful remembrance of the protec¬ 
tion, which the Consul of Trance ex¬ 
tended to all the Greeks at Patias, 111 
1821, and have been signed by the pie- 
si dent Alaurocordalo, the vice-presi¬ 
dent Mauiomichali, and the secretary 
Theodore Negri, A resolution has 


been entered into to establish immedi¬ 
ately, at Athens, schools, museums, and 
libraries; so that the blessings of learn¬ 
ing and liberty will soon be extended 
over this ancient country of arts and 
civilization. 

A Journal, called the Grecian. Trum¬ 
pet , which was originally published at 
Calamata, is now being published at 
Corinth 

A Collection of the Acts of the Se¬ 
nate of Pelopone\iis —A collection of 
all the patiiotic proclamations and acts 
of this Senate, which have appeared 
from the commencement of tile heioic 
struggle of the Greeks against their 
oppressors, has been translated fiom 
the original modern Greek into Trench, 
by M Mustoxydi, a learned Greek of 
the city of Corfu. It is said that this 
tianslation, which has beeu transmitted 
to Paris, will be shortly published. 

Population ,—ThePeunisula contains 
about two millions of souls; the Motca 
and Negiopont, oue million; the Is¬ 
lands, one million. Making a total of 
tour millions. Of these the Giceks 
may be computed at not less tliau three 
millions, the rest being composed ot 
7 oiks, Mussulmeii, Albanians, Jt ws, 
and the rinsed descendant' ot Romaic-, 
Venetians, Neapolitans, and othoi Lu 
lope ms, known generally by the name 
ot 1 1 auks —The population of f he Sec on 
Ionian Islands, now midei lit itis.lt i ule, 
has been estimated at -200,01)0, thi ma¬ 
jority ot thorn Greeks Of thisi ( oifu 
may contain fiom 00 to70,000, Ciplia 
Ionia, 60.000, 7ante, 40,000, Santa 
Maura, 18,000, Ithaca and Cei igo, < aril 
8,000; and Paxo, 3 or 1,000. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. Edward Blaquiere is engaged 
in a work on the revolution of Spain, 
which will foira a sequel to his work 
upon Sic ily, now preparing for publica¬ 
tion at Pans. This work will contain 
a compendium of the history of Spain, 
to the invasion of Buonaparte; an ac¬ 
count of what has passed from the re¬ 
turn of Ferdinand, to the re-establish- 
ineut of the Constitution; and an exa¬ 
mination of what has been effected by 
the Cortes in 1820, with different anec¬ 
dotes aud biographical notices of the 
most distinguished characters in the 
. peninsula. * 

* The .remains of the late Alexander 
Keith Robs, A. M. of Aberdeen, with a 
memoir of his Life, is nearly ready for 
publication. This volume will contgin 
the Literary Remains of a young man, 
distinguished for talents, piety, and 


extensive attainments in geneial know¬ 
ledge, especially in onental luera- 
tuie. 

Mr. Pontey’s Practical Treatise on 
Rural Ornament, which deduces the 
science from well known fixed princi¬ 
ples, will certainly appear iuthe equise 
of the present month. 

The Odyssey of Horner, translated 
into English Piose, as literally as the 
different idioms ot the Gieek and Eng¬ 
lish languages will allow, will soon be 
published with explanatory notes; by 
a member of the University of Oxford, 
in two Volumes, 8vo. 

Mr. Hogg has in the press a new edi¬ 
tion, with considerable improvements, 
of his “ Concise Treatise on the Growth 
aud Culture of the Carnation, Piuk, 
Auricula, Polyanthus, Ranunculus, 7'u- 
lip, aud other flowers:" in 1 Vol. 12mo. 
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Captain Manby, author of “The 
means of saving persons from Ship¬ 
wreck,” has nearly ready for publica¬ 
tion, a Journal of a Voyage to Green¬ 
land, in the year 1821, with graphic 
illustrations, in one Volume, 4to. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Heir of Kenningmuir, a Tale, in 
3 vols. by Thomas Angus Lyle. 

An Abridgement of Blackslone’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of Eng¬ 
land, in a Series of 1.otters from a Fa¬ 
ther to his Daughter, chiefly intended 
for the Use and Advancement of Fe¬ 
male Education, by a Barrister at Law, 
F.R. F A. F.L.S. 


Osmond ; a Tale, by the Author of 
“The Favourite of Nature,” iu 3 vols. 
12mo. 

The School for Mothers; or the Po¬ 
litics of a Village, a Novel, will shortly 
appear in 3 vols. 12mo. 

The French Primer, containing-a 
copious vocabulary of familiar words, 
illustrated by 250 Engravings, with 
interesting dialogues, arranged in the 
most pleasing form, by Madame Doiiin, 
Is. sewed, and Is. (id. bds. 

The Second French Book, containing 
short Phrases, and easy Beading Les¬ 
sons, illustrated by 100 Engilivings, Is. 
Gd. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ROTANY. 

The.Scottish Cryplogamie Flora; or, 
Col oili ed Fig ures and Descriptions of 
Cryptogamic Plants, growing in Scot¬ 
land, and belonging chiefly to the Order 
Fungi. By R. lv. Grcville, F.It. S.E. 
M.W.S. &c. Royal Svo. No. I. 4s. 

DIVINITY. 

The Laws relating to the Clergy ; 
being a Piacticai Guide to tlieCleiical 
Profession m the Legal and Canonical 
Discharge of their various Duties, and 
forming a body of Ecclesiastical Law; 
with Instructions toCandidates for lloty 
Oideis, &c &c.—Also, a Comprehensive 
Digest of the Laws of Tillies. By the 
Rev. David Williams, M A. late of Christ 
Church, Oxford 10s. boards. 

The Influence of Protestant Mis- 
siouuiy Establishments, in developing 
the Physical and Moral Condition of 
Man, &e. briefly delineated. Illus¬ 
trated with a large coloured Map, ex¬ 
hibiting the Progress of Cluistianity, 
and the Professed Religions of Man¬ 
kind in every Part of the World. By 
Thomas Myers, A.M. of the Royal Mili¬ 
tary Academy, Woolwich. 3s. 

.Sermons on Subjects, Doctrinal and 
Practical. By the Rev. H. G. White, 
A.M. Preacher at t he Asylum for Female 
Orphans, 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

Baptism Discussed, containing Scrip¬ 
ture Principles, Precepts, and Prece¬ 
dents, in favour of the Baptism of In¬ 
fants and little Children, and Thousands 
of Examples in Proof, that neither John 
the Baptist, nor Jesus Christ, nor the 
Holy Apostles, ever required of a Can¬ 
didate as a qualification for the Ordi¬ 
nance, either a'Knowledge of the The¬ 
ory of Religion, or Repentance, or Faith, 
or Holiness; with a Defence of Sprink¬ 
ling as the Word. By Daniel Isaac, 
J2mo. bds. 4s. 6d. 

Ear. May. Vol. 82. 


Observations on the Metrical Version 
of the Psalms, made by Sternhold, Hop¬ 
kins, and others: with a View to illus¬ 
trate the Authority w'ith which this 
Collection was at first admitted, and 
how that authority has been since, 
regarded, in the public Service of the 
listablislied Church of England; and 
thence to maintain, in this venerable 
Service, the Usage of such metrical 
Psalmody only as is duly authorized, 
&c. By the Rev. Henry John Todd, 
M.A.F.S.A. Chaplain in Ordinary to 
liis Majesty, 8vo. 4s. 

Three Sermons on St. Paul’s Doctrine, 
1. of Justification by Faith : 2. Origiual 
Sin : 3. Predestination : with Notes.— 
Also, a Synopsis of the Argument of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By 
the Rev. Thomas Young, A.M. Rector 
of Gil ling. Second Edition, enlarged, 
Svo. 9s. 

The Collects prefixed to the Epistles 
and Gospels, in the Liturgy of the 
United Church of England ami Ireland, 
cuieohetic.tlly explained. By the Rev. 
John Radclitte, M.A. Reclor of St. Anne, 
Limehouse, Middlesex ; Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
12ino. 5s. 

EDUCATION. 

Solder’s Schoolmasters’ General Ca¬ 
talogue, containing upwards of Five 
Thousand School Books, iu ail Lan¬ 
guages. Is. 

The Mother’s French Catechism for 
her Children ; containing those things 
most necessary to be known at an Early 
Age; illustrated by one,hundred En¬ 
gravings; being a French Edition of 
Dr. Clark’s English Mother’s Catechism. 
By Mad. Doiiin, Is. sewed, and Is. 6di 
bound. 

The English Primer; or, Child’s First 
Book to the'Elements of Spelling- and 
Heading. By the Rev. T. Clark. 

L 
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Illustrated by upwards of Two Hundred 
Wood Engravings, fid. sewed, or 10d. 
bound. 

The English Mother’s Catechism for 
her Children, containing those things 
most necessary to be known at an Early 
Age. Illustrated by One Hundred En¬ 
gravings. By the Rev. T. Clark. Co¬ 
loured, 2s. 6d. bound. 

Sou tor’s Semi Annual Catalogue, 
No. 4, containing a List of the New 
School Books published since Christinas 
last. 

FINE ARTS. 

Portraits of the British Poets, Part 15, 
containing six Portraits, four of which 
have never before been engraved. On 
Royal 8vo. paper, 14s.; Proofs, on India 
paper, Super-Royal, 4to, 28s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Remarks touching Geography, espe¬ 
cially that of the British Isles, with 
two illustrated' Charts, by Mela Bri- 
aunicus, 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

An Introduction to the Study of Fossil 
Organic Remains, especially of those 
found in the British Strata. Illustrated 
with Plates. By James Parkinson, Fel¬ 
low of ihe lloyal College of Surgeons, 
&e. 12s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

An Encyclopa'dia of Gardening; 
comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Hortihulture, Floriculture, and Land¬ 
scape Gardening, including all thelatest 
Improvements; a General History of 
Gardening in all Countries; and a 
Statistical View of its present State, 
with Suggestions for its future Progress 
in tfie British Isles, with Six Hundred 
Wood Engravings. By J. C. Loudon, 
F.L.S.ILS. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 21. 10s. 

Hortus Anglicus ; or, the Modern 
English Garden : containing a familiar 
Description of all the Plants which are 
cultivated in the Climate of Great Bri¬ 
tain, either for use or ornament, and of 
a Selection from the established Fa¬ 
vourites of tlie Stove and Green-house; 
arranged according to the System of 
Li imams. By the Author of “ The 
British Botanist,” 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A tiew edition of Patterson’s Roads 
entirely reconstructed from new sur¬ 
veys and original communications. 

' A Gazetteer of the most remarkable 
places in the World, with brief No¬ 
tices of the principal Historical Events, 
and of the most celebrated persons, 
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connected with them: to which are 
annexed References to Books of His¬ 
tory, Voyages, Travels, &c. By Tho¬ 
mas Bourn, Teacher of Writing and 
Geography, Third Edition, enlarged 
and corrected to the present time, 8vo. 
18s. boards. 

A View of the present state of the 
Stilly Islands . Exhibiting their vast 
importance to Great Britain ;—the im¬ 
provements of which they are suscepti¬ 
ble ; and a detail of the measures re¬ 
cently adopted for relieving the Dis¬ 
tress of the Islanders, by the Establish¬ 
ment and Extension of their Fisheries. 
Embellished with an accurate chart. 
By the Itev. George Woodley, 1 vol. 
8vo. Pis. boards. 

The New Ready Reckoner, on a No¬ 
vel system of reduction. By W’illiam 
W right 

Elements of Chess; or a New Me- 
tliod of Instruction in that celebrated 
Game, founded on Scientific Principles 
containing numerous Rules, Remarks, 
and Examples. By W. Lewis, Teacher 
of Chess, 12mo. 7s. 

1. F. Setchcl, of King-street, Covcnt- 
garden, has just published a Catalogue 
of 5,500 Pamphlets lately purchased 
from the Couutry. 

NOVEL. 

Vagras; a Tale of Spain, 3 vols. 12mo 
18s. 

UOETR V. 

Theatrical Portraits, with other 
Poems, by Harry Sloe Van I>yk. Fools¬ 
cap, 8vo. (is. 

Recreative Hours. By G.E. Lin ley, 
.Esq. Foolscap,8vo. 5s. 

The Apotheosis of Pitt, or the crowu- 
ing of the statue, a Masque. By Tho¬ 
mas Hanoi, 12mo. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Enquiry concerning the Site of An¬ 
cient Palibothra, Part IV. containing a 
Tour from Bhaugulpoor to Maudar, 
from thence to Curruekpoor and a Cir¬ 
cuit of the Hills, with an Account of 
the Site of the Ancient City of Jey 
Nuggur, and some remarks on the 
Jeyne Worship; made during the 
months of December and January, 
1818-19—with a Map of the Route, 
Views, &c. By W. Fraucklin, Lieute¬ 
nant Colonel in the service of the Hon. 
East India Company, 4to. boards, 15s. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Zoological Researches in the Island 
of Java, &e. &c.; with Figures of Native 
Quadrupeds and Birds, No. IV. By 
Thomas Horsfield, M.D.F.L S. Royal 
4to. 21s. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The autumnal wheats, with the 
usual local exceptions, will be a great 
crop, perhaps considerably beyond an 
average, and the harvest is as early as, 
in the most favourable years, Some 
complaints still continue of the rough¬ 
ness and intractable state of the clays 
and heavy land fallows, which had no 
winter frost to mellow and render 
them friable. The consequence will 
be, not only a bad tilth, but supera¬ 
bundant crop of couch grass for future 
seasons. On good and moist soils the 
potatoes look blooming and luxuriant; 
on those of an arid description, the 
crop will be greatly defective ; they 
are, however, cheaper now in some 
parts of England than ever before 
kuown. Sheep shearing has been uni- 
versa]ly early, and most successful. 
The wool, having had no impediment 
to its growth (roin tin 1 rigours of win¬ 
ter, and the sheep having been well 
kept, their fleece was early ripe, weighs 


well, and is full of condition. Not¬ 
withstanding the want of rain, the 
crops of grass, natural and artificial, 
with some failures, were never earlier 
or heavier, nor the hay better preserv¬ 
ed, or of a more nutritious quality, 
being full of seed. Hops, with all the 
usual defects of an uncertain season, 
are likely to prove a heavier crop than 
may be agreeable to some considerable 
holders. Many farmers, who continue 
the old practice of broad casting beans, 
will find the present season a corrective 
one. Soiling cattle and horses has been 
very successful. The advance oil lean 
stock has continued, whilst the depres¬ 
sion of price in meat and corn has been 
regularly progressive, foreboding a still 
farther and, perhaps, considerable de¬ 
cline, Milch cows are cheaper;—pigs 
and pork below every thing else in 
price.—The harvest is become general 
throughout the kingdom. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


( London, July 23.) 


COTTON.—The Cotton Market this 
forenoon is particularly heavy, not¬ 
withstanding the favourable accounts 
received from Liverpool and Glasgow. 
The improvement in the demand and in 
tlie prices at Liverpool has little effect 
on this market; aud during the last 
week, India descriptions were offered 
at a small reduction without facilitating 
sales. The purchases since our last 
are entirely confined tc parcels for ex¬ 
port. 

COFFEE—The demand for Coffee 
during the last week was brisk and 
very extensive; 1S37 casks, and 8.'hi 
bags were brought forward, and not 
withstanding the sales being continued 
till an unusual late hour, yet the bid¬ 
dings were animated, and higher prices 
were generally obtained at the close of 
tlic sales than at the commencement; 
the market was rather higher. 

SUGAR.—The demand for Musco¬ 
vados continued general and rather ex¬ 
tensive till Thursday, when a public 
sale of 120 hhds. 13 tierces Barbadoes 
Sugar sold heavily at a reduction of 2s. 
per cwt and checked the market; the 
business done afteru ards was inconsi¬ 
derable, and the market last week 
closed heavily. 

There was a plentiful supply of new 
Sugars on show tins morning, and a 
great proportion of good quality, the 
consequence has been a full attendance 


of buyers, and contrary to the general 
expectation (from the heaviness of the 
market last week), there have been 
rather extensive, purchases, and at 
prices a shade higher; the Refiners 
have appeared at market, and have to¬ 
day purchased rather ficely. The esti¬ 
mated sales to-day, 1200 hhds. 

The supply of Refined Goods is very 
limited, and, from the trade lately doing 
little business, it is believed the quan¬ 
tity for some weeks to come will be 
quite inconsiderable; the demand is, 
however, on a very confined scale, and 
some low lumps sold last week at the 
rid'iced price of 74s. fid. and 74s. In 
patent goods there is little variation.— 
Molasses were last week 26s.; to-day, 
27s. fid. ’ 3 

CORN—The Corn market will be 
governed entirely by the state of the 
weather for some weeks to come. Since 
our last it has been alternately rain and 
sunshine, and very favourable for the 
harvest. There were more enquiries 
made after fine fresh thrashed Barley 
at rather higher prices. Stained sam¬ 
ples dull and lower. Oats exceedingly 
heavy, at a small reduction—Beaus in 
extensive supply, and Is. lower.—In 
Boiling Peas, no alteration; grey at a 
decline of Is. per quarter. Rapeseed 
was heavy, and 21. per last lower. 

HEMP, FLAX, audTALLOW_The 

prices of yellow caudle Tallow declined 
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considerably during last week; since 
then, the market has advanced Is 
a Is. fid.; the nearest price to-day is 35s 
The trade are entirely out of stock.— 
In Hemp or Flax there is tittle altera¬ 
tion. 

INDIGO.—Since the sale atthcIndia- 
House the market looks firm, and in 
some instances a small premium on the 
sale price has been obtained. 

SPICES.—Pimento has rather given 
way ; considerable parcels of middling 
sold at 8§d. and 8jd.; good, 8|d. a 9d. 

TOBACCO.-—There has been so little 
business done lately in Tobacco, that 
the quotations must be considered en¬ 
tirely nominal. 


RUM, BRANDY, & HOLLANDS — 
The holders of Rum continue sanguine, 
in the expectation of higher prices, 
and an advance of about Id. per gallon 
must be stated since Tuesday last — 
Brandies are still heavy; the prices are, 
however, still varied.—Geneva con¬ 
tinues neglected. 

IRISH PROVISIONS, &c.—There is 
little variat'on in Beef or Pork.—Bacon 
is heavy and lower, prime 34s.—The 
late rains have an unfavourable effect 
on Butters; the prices are “2s. a 4s 
lower. 

SILK.—The quotations of Silk arc 
nominal, on account of the sale at the 
India House. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


The Secretary to the SOCIETY of 
GUARDIANS tor the PROTECTION 
of TRADE by Circulars has iuformed 
the Members thereof, that 
John Court is one of the firm of 
Fryer and.Co. No. 1, Warwick-lano, 
Newgate-street, lately mentioned;— 
and that bills dated “ Dublin, ” have 
been lately in negotiation, appearing 
to be drawn by 

E. and J. Cantwell, some on 
Thomas Gray, merchant, 3, Bridge- 
water-square, others on 
William Robinson and Co. 4,Staia- 
ing-lanc, at both which places 
RiCHARuCosTFRlms been frequently 
mentioned as resident. 


The Secretary has also informed the 
members, that 

Booker and Francis, ship agents, 
76, Cornliill, one of whom calls himself 

Captain Francis, and lives at fi, 
Roseberry-phice, Dal-tou, are reported 
to this Society as improper to be pro¬ 
posed to be balloted for as members 
thereof; and that 

Walwyn and Co. printers and pub¬ 
lishers, tiS, Wood-street, Cheapside, 
give orders for goods, and rctei for 
character to 

Richard Coster, 3, Bridgewater- 
square, so often mentioned. 


LIST OF PATENTS 


To H. S. H. Wollaston, of Clapton, 
Middlesex, merchant; for a bolt or 
fastening, particularly applicable us a 
night-boll. Dated June 4, 1822. 

To William Huxhain, of Exeter, De¬ 
von, unu-founder; for improvements 
in the construction of roof's. Dated 
June 1, 1822. 

To Henry Colcbark, of Broughton, in 
Furness, Lancashire, tallow-chandler; 
for an engine for cutting, twisting, and 
spreading of wick, used iu the making 
*»f candles, by which a great saving in 
manual labour is accomplished. Dated 
June 1,1822. 

To John Barton, deputy comptroller 
of the Mint; for u certain process for 
the application of prismatic colours to 
the surface of steel and other metals; 
and using the same iu the manufacture 
of various ornaments. Dated June 4, 
3822. 

To James Frost, of Finchley, Middle¬ 


sex, builder ; for a new cement or arti¬ 
ficial stone. Dated June 11, 1S22. 

To William Feetliarn, of Ludgatc- 
hill, London, stove-maker and furnish¬ 
ing ironmonger; for certain improve¬ 
ments on shower baths. Dated June 
13, 18-22. 

To Dormy Gardner, ef Edmund-plaee, 
Aldersgatc-street, London, manufactu¬ 
rer; for a stay particularly applicable 
to supporting the body under spinal 
weakness, and correcting deformity of 
shape, Dated June 13,1822. 

To Joseph Wass, of Lea Wharf, Ash- 
over, Derbyshire, millwright and lead- 
srnelter; for an improvement that pre¬ 
vents the ill effects to vegetation and 
animal life, that has hitherto been oc¬ 
casioned by noxious fumes aud parti¬ 
cles that arise from smelting or calcin¬ 
ing lead ore and other pernicious mi¬ 
nerals. Dated June 15, 1822. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS, 

From TUESDAY, JUNE 18, to TUESDAY, JULY 23, 1822: 

WITH THE ATTORNIES* NAMES. 

Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N.B. All llie Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners^ Basinghall-Street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are between Parenthesis. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Allen. .1 S. To we piter, Northamptonshire, li¬ 
nen-draper, .July 20, Aug. 6, 17. (Leigh, 
Chailotte-row, Mansion-house 
Abbott, S. Cuinming-placo, Pcntonville, mer- 
chaut, June 22, 29, and July 30. (Bovill 
and Co. Bride-court, New Bridge-street, 
BlacMi lara 

Abbott.. H. K.Thrngmorloti-street stock-broker, 

July 9, Id, and Aug. 13. (Montvion and (Jo. 
King’s Arm- yard, Coleman-stiect 
Barnard, VV. late of Frampton-upon-Severn, 
GloiirestiMshiie, groeei, July 22, 2.'!, and 
Aug 24, G'-orge Inn, Ntinud (Wiuteibot- 
li.im, Tewkcsliuiy, and Rousbeld and Co. 
liomeiic-stieet, Fleet stieet 
Brother-. F. and J. Leith, King street. Covent- 
gat den, arniv agent.-. July 20, Aug 6,17. 

(Whittaker, Bioad-eouit, Long-aeie 
Beaumont. T. S and J Beaumont, Leicester, 
hukcis, June 2a, 2'i, and July 30, Tlnee 
Crowns, Leicester (Lowdham and Co. 
Leiee-tei ; and Jeyes, Chaneen-lane 
Bolton W Banbui \, (Kloidslme, and Bolton. 
’1’ Cninshmv Noithaui|>tonshiie,eoul-mety 
< Imnt-, June 2S, 2*1, and July 30. Iked Lion 
Inn, Banbury (Alov lick and Co. lied Lion- 
si|iiaie; and Lolbv, Banluuv 
Bosi-to. W Heading, woollen-diaper, Juh 27, 
2o.and Aug.7 at the l!pper Ship Inn, Head¬ 
ing. (Edmond-, Exrlipquei Olliee ol Fleas, 
Lim'olu’s-nin . and Cooper, Heading 
lledson T audit Bishop, Aston, Waiw irk-lnre, 
Inass-toirwlers J nlv 1,2, and A ug 3, Stork 
Tavein. Humuigham (Edmund-, E\, hc- 
<icii-i Otlitc ot I’leas, Lincoln n-imi f and 
Mole, Birmingham 

Caitei.J W Meieei-stieet. Long-acre, cn.-u-h- 
platn , Julv 9, Hi, and Aug. 17 (ftuliaid- 
son, < mMcn-squai c 

Coopi'i, J Giosvcnoi-men s, Bond-street, imisp- 
dealer, J uly 13, 20, and Aug 17. ( Field and 
Ain ahams, Clilloi d s-mti 
Ch.isev, T. Ha t IVnnaid, Snineisct-hiie, Imt- 
rhei, June 20, mil July 1, 3u, (,'eotge Inn, 
sin-pion Alatlet, Soniei'spi.-lme. (Iluitoot 
[line, remple, ,V Higgins, Shepton 'l.ibet 
Ciaa: J. Whitelmien, iiomiioneei July In 16, 
and Aug 10, Bl.ti k I non hni Wnitcli.l'.en 
[Cleinicll Ktep'e's.inn and Mes-is. Ad.nu- 
s,,n and (*o Whitehaven 
Cal tell, V.’ Cot lou-einl. Warn iek. meal man, Ju¬ 
ly f,. 2*1, and Aug Id (Rirtiaui-nn, Lin- 

* -dn s-nin-uehls 

('u. ,,ei,S and \ Jo\ee,Becki!igton,Somerset- 
-'. 1:1 ■, gioeeis, .lulv 20, Wtnte Halt Inti, 

H. .t'i.July 2.7 end Aug 27. Wmdpack Inti, 
*(e. ki.igton (1’irkins and Co. Holborn- 
(null, (tin .' i.oi, and Millri, ITome rfel- 
i, Some, set del e 

Totue-s,Deuuislme, builder, July 2.*;, 
2|, and Aug 21, Soniet-el Arms, Uiidge- 
tnuu (Bl.ike, Cleat Suriey-stieet, Blaek- 
(' iai« • and Tamiton,Toliiess 
(’loss. J, Il.-.leuonii, Laneiisliue, In-ewer. July 

I. 7, 17, and Aug 3, Yml. Motel. Lit ei pool. 
(Adlmgton.Hieg® v.aud Fnulknei.r.cdltrd- 
iow 

Davison, H. Cppei Berkeley-stieet, Poitman- 
s«|uare, iipliolstcior, July 20, 27, and Aug. 
17. (Audios and AldcisOii, Chancery-lane 


Deighton, T. Davies-street, Berkeley-Kqnare, 
saddler,July 2,9, and Aug. 10, (Hunt, Sur¬ 
rey-street, Sti and 

Davies, J. late ol Carmarthen, spirit.-mere.hant, 
July 4,5, and Aug. 6, Biistol. (Clarke and 
Co. Chancery-lane: and Smith, Bristol 
Dicker, J.Ct ockevnwell,Devonshire,inn-keeper 
J ulv 10,23, and Aug 13, King John Tavern* 
Exeter. (Andros and Co. Ohancery-lane* 
and Bring, Creditnn, Devonshire * 

El well. W. Westbroornwich, Staffordshire, che¬ 
mist, July 12, 13, and Aug. 17, Littleton 
Anns Jim, l’enkridge. (Wheeler, Castle- 
stieet. Hoihoni; and Smith, Walsal 
Ellis. B. late of Leicester, woolstapler, July 15, 
16, and Aug 10,11am inn. Lutterworth, Lei- 
i estcisliirc. (Holme and Co. New-inn; and 
Bond, Leicester 

Friend, I) late of Ramsgate,shipwright, July- 
12, is, and Aug. 20, Spread Eagle Inn, 
Ramsgate (Bigg, Kouthampton-huildillgs, 
Chai-cerv-lane: and Wightwick,Ramsgate 
Farijiihaison, T Lime-street, merchant, July 2, 
13 and Ang. 10. (Score,Tokenliouse-yard 
Cray, W and E Birmingham, nail-ironmongers, 
Aug. I, 2, and 27, Ceorge Inn, Digheth. 
(Norton and Chaplin, (IrayVinn-sijuaie; 
and Benson.Bii nnnghain 
Gaylouid, J New Bond-street, habit-maker, 

J uly 2, (i, and A ug. 3. ( Bull, Holles-strect, 
Cavendish-square 

(liegg, T It Wat ling-street, 'confertioner, July 
20, 27. and Aug 24 (Pearce and Son, St. 
Nwithin’s-lanc. Lmnhaid-street 
Craiigei, J.Took’s-eouit,Cursitor-street, press- 
maker, July 20, and Aug. 6. 24. (Tnnbrell 
arid Co M urriesliclrl-sf root, Soile-squarc 
Carroil, S Pnddington-street, St. Marv-le-horie, 
bookseller, June 29, July 9, and Aug. 6, 
(Hill. Welheck street. Cavendish-square 
Ciilhn, D Walworth, linen-draper, July 6, 13, 
■N Aug 10. (Jones, Sise-Iane, Queen-street 
Hams, J Biistol,lithographer, July 29,30,and 
Aug. 10, Commercial Booms, Corn-street, 
Biistol (Bridges and Co. Red Lion-square; 
and Chislett, Bristol 

Hums, E. Coptliall-lmildings, broker, June 25, 
July 2. iV Aug. 3 (Hartley New Bridge-st. 
Hat i ison.T. late of Pnnees-stieet, Rotherhithe, 
men limit, July 20,27, and Aug. 20. (Robin¬ 
son and Co. Austin-tnars 
llevdon, W. late of South Audley-street, plum¬ 
ber, July 9, 13, and Aug. 10. (Greenwood, 
Manehester-street, Maiu-hester-sqnare 
Hailand, J. Bodford-luiuse, Tottenliam-eourt- 
road, haberdasher, July 2, l(j, and Aug. 3, 
(Smith, Basinghall-street. 

Henderson, R. Lowthian Gill, Cumberland, corn- 
dealei, June 2H, 29, and July 20, New Crown 
Inn, Pernitli (Addison,Verulam-buildings; 
and llariison. Penrith 

Leigh, T. Jlancliester, plumber, July 26, 27, 
ami Aug. 17, Starlnn, Manchester. (Lever, 
Giay’s-inn-sijuare; and Aekei-8,ManeIiester 
Leigh. J. Jeilei y s-sqnave, fit. Mary-axe, mer¬ 
chant, J uly 9,23, and Aug. 17 (Knight and 
Fy-mi, Basinghall-street « 

Lyall.G. North Shields,merchant,.Inlvl .Geoige 
In.i, Newcastle-upou-Tyne, July 18, and 30, 
Commercial Hotel, North Shields. (Francis 
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Sun-court, Cornhill; and Lowrey, Tyno- 
street, North Stupids 

Luck, U. Shoreditch, hosier, July 13, 20, and 
Aug. 17. (Carter, Lord Mayor’s Court- 
office, Royal Exchange 

Lowry, J. Bunker’s Hill, Cumberland, lead ore- 
miner, June 26, 27, and July 30, Lion and 
Lamb, Carlisle. (Cleonell, StapleVinn; 
and S- and <1 Saul, Carlisle 
Lloyd, O. Cumlierland-street, and Stingo-lane, 
Mary-le-bone, brewer, July 20,27, and Any. 
24. (Hill, Welbeck-stroet, Cavendish-square 
Lucas, II. and II. Southampton, linen-drapers, 
July 11, 27. and Aug. 6, Guildhall, South¬ 
ampton. (Clarke, Warnford-court; and 
Kirkpatrick, Southampton 
Lovegrove, J. Cranham, Gloucestershire, timber 
dealer, July 19,20, King’s Head Inti, Ciren¬ 
cester, and Aug. 20, King’s Head Inn, Bird- 
lip. (Whatley, Cirencester; and Williams 
and Co. Lineoln’s-inn 

Mingins.G. and J. Boothman, Carlisle,hat-ma¬ 
nufacturers, July 19, and August 13, Bush 
Inn, Carlisle (Atkinson, Carlisle; and 
Voting and Co. Charlotte-roiv, Mansion- 
house 

Metidham, S. late of Bryaustone-street, Port- 
man-squure, merchant, July 2,16, ami Aug. 
10. (Eicke, CornhiJI 

Matthews, 0. Carlisle, mercer, Aug. 5,7, and 24 
Coach and Horses Inn. Manchester. (Ilnrd 
and Co. Temple; and Wood, Manchester 
Nathan, L. Vilhers-strcet, Strand, peii-nianu- 
faeturer, June 29, July 6, and August 3. 
(Isaacs, Mansell-strect, Goodman’s-tielda 
Oakley, J. Southampton, lirieklaver, July 30, 
August 6, and 24, Guildhall, Southampton. 
(Pepper, Southampton; mid Brumlretl and 
Co. Temple 

Pycock, J. Doncaster, hosier, July 25, 2f>, and 
August 17. Rutland Arms Inn. LrircHtri. 
(Taylor, John-street, Bedlotd-tow , and 
Lawton. Leicester 

Pritchard, T Chepstow, Moitinoiithslure. Imori- 
draper, August 0, 7, 17, Rummer Tavein, 
Bristol. (lliUmtd and Hastings, Grav’s- 
inn-square , and Smith, Chepstow 
Phene,W. inn andT.R. Gtegg, W.itlmg.stieet, 
eonlectioiieis.Julv 20, and August 21. (boss 
and Son, Kssrx-street 

Patker.J atulj KUisou, Bcluimiiit, LnncasHie 
ealieo-printei s, July 31 and August 1 Star 
Inn, Manchester, and August 20, Old i’.nil 
Inn, Blarkhuni; (Dorics ,|t, Blackburn ; .iml 
'Milne and Co. Temple 

Peril, W. Brotn\ard, Herefordshire, builder, 
July 1, 2, 30, at Rein Deer Inn, Woieester. 
(Williams and Co. L'm-olti’s-imi; and llolds- 
worth, Worcester 

Powell, T. Oldfotge, Goodticli. Herefoidshire, 
eorn-dealet, Aug 2, 3. 27, Swan lint, Ross. 
(Pugh, Bet nard—treet.Russell-.squaie and 
Rudge, Boss 

Rangley, J. and 15. II. Biggies, Stone, Statfoid- 
sliite.irnn-tounders July IK, 19,ami August 
17, \urk Hotel. Licet pool. ( Vdlingtnn, 
Gtegory, and Faulktiet, Bediord-iow; and 
Whetley and Co I,net pool 
Robertson, G. Wapptng, slnp-el.andlei, July 23, 
27, and August 21. (Kuuidillou and Co. 
Bt ead-stt cet, Clteapside 


Ralfs.J. Freshwater, Isle of Wight, cot n-dealet, 
July 2,3, 30, Guildhall, Newport. (Sewell 
and Co. Newport 

Ridgway, J.C late of the Old Kent-road, linen- 
draper, July 6,20, and August 10 (Shep¬ 
herd ami Co. Bartletl's-liiiildings, Holliorit 
Reeve, G. W. (Itai on-buildings, Drurt-latte, 
dealer in music. June 20, July 2, and Aug 6. 
(Hubert,New Clement’s-inn Chambers, Ole- 
iiient’s-inn 

Roth well, J. Mortlield Bleachworks, Lancashire, 
whitstcr, J uly 9,16, arid Aug. 17. ( N ibletl, 
New-court, Cruteliedfrian 
Rider, J. latent Winchester-house, Broad-street, 
merchant, J uly 20,30, and Aug, 24. (Lavie 
and Co. Frederick’s-place. Old Jewi v 
Robinson. R. North Walsaui, Norfolk, linen- 
draper, Aug. 6,7, 24, White Linn Inn, Nor¬ 
wich. (Unthank and I'o. Norwich, and 
Lythgoe, Essex-street, Strand 
Saunders, W. Beckington, Somerset, school¬ 
master, J uly 19, 20, and Aug 17. Castle and 
Bull Inn, Bath. (Budges and Quitter, Rod 
Lion-square: and Tiley, Frame 
Snape.W. lateofCheadle, Staffordshire, gtoeer, 
July 31, and Aug. ), 21, Unicorn fttii, Cliea- 
dle. (Brandle, Cheadle; and Harbor, Fet 
tor-lam* 

Smith, J. Rugby, corn-merchant, July 22, 23, 
and Aug. 20, Spread Ragle Inn, Rugby. 
(Fuller and Co. Cailtou-ehambers, Regent- 
street 

Twamley, Astmi-road, near Birmingham, mil¬ 
ler, August, 3, 6, 22, Gem go Inn, W.tlsali. 
(Wheeler,Castle-street,llolboi it, & Smith, 
Walsall, Stafford shut: 

Todd, W. and K. \V Conrtliope, Laiigliouru- 
chambers, Feiirboi-eb -street, tnnbei-mei- 
ebants, July 2, !), and August 3. ( Hodgson 
and Ogden. St. MihhodVeoiiit 
Thomson, J. Leman - street Goodman s-fudds, 
oilman, July 16, 27. and Aug. 21. (dynes. 
Bun-street, East Simthliebl 
Wateibouse, J. and J. Green late ol Rope 
ttiakets-stteet, builders, July 27, and Ang¬ 
lo 27. (Sbuter,Milb,ink-sf leetAVestu.nistei 
Watts, sen. Btailiotd, Wilts, dealet, July 21 25. 
and August, 20, Coitimem.il Rooms. Coin 
stteet. III istol t Poole anil Co Gt,ii*-uni; 
and Satindets, Bt istol 

Wilkins, W. As|tb\-de-la-Zonrh, Gen estei -loi c 
spiiiGnien ii.uit, July 3), and Aug. I 20. 
Queen's Head inn, Ashby -de - la - Zoui-n 
(Long and Co. Gtay's-mil , and Denes 
Ashbv-de-l.i-Zoiteli 

Wondend't, J. Clrv eland-street, Fitxroy-squaie, 
liiieii-ili apet, July 20, and August 3, 21. 
(Nildett, New-court, Ct iitched-funrs 
Williams. S. late ut Fenchurcli-stieet, iirokec, 
July 20, 2", and Aug. 21. (Dtapei, Waleot- 
place 

West i on, 31. Wellington, Somerset slot e, dtapei, 
July 2, 13, and August 3. (Adatus and 
Tiiletnd, Old Jew i \ 

Wat net, W. .tun. North Walshatn, Notlolk, 
senveuet. August 6,7. 21, Castle and Lout 
Inn, Notwuli (Sewell and Co Noiwiih, 
and Tilbury and Co. FaUou-stteel, Alder,- 
gate-street 


DIVIDENDS, 

From Tuesday, June 18, to Tuesday, July 2J, 1822. 


Adcock, D.Melton Mowbray, July 22 
Aliisnn.G. Bisbopweaniionili. July 31 
At mild, J. W. Great Town -street J uly 27 
Allen ,A. Pall-mall. July 27 
Akierspti, J. Li\erpool, Augsi't 5 
AtweflpW. Wantage, Berks, August s 
Anderson, A. Salted li«H-eouvt. July 6 
JLiairlock, W-J. Lomion-wall, July 30 


Baker, T. York, July 25 

Rut bet y, J. Coventry, July 30 

Bin bland, J. Cloud, Somersetshire, J illy 23 

Brilliant, 11. High-street, Southuaik, July 2.5 

Burton, M. Woherhaniploii, July to 

Beimet.S.A. U'oiship-st. Siuuedilrh, July 20 

Bunker, J. Gialtmi-sticet, Soho, July 27 

Boyce,G FAnalbx Kiiig'toti-upon-ilull, July 13 
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Buyer. J jun. \Vansford, Yorkshire, July 13 
Boyer, J. soil. Analhy, Klngstoii-upou-llull, 

.1 lily 13 

P.one, 3 . Ti urn 

Burimvx, F. Wai'sup, July 21 

Chapman, W. Liverpool, July 24 

Chater, W Kingston-iipon-Hull, July 1C 

Clarke, J Liverpool, July 17 

Carter, J. >un Liverpool, July 22 

Colston, 1) E. St.John's Street-roa<l, July 27 

Chulih, W. 1’. Aldgate, July 27 

Coy. Ik. A W (1.F. J. ami C. G Littlc-hritain, 

J nly 27 

Card, J. Lloyd's Ooflee-liouse, July 13 
CoHb.itl, l'.aml J J Cleineiit's-lane, Augusts 
Cope, II M Martin's, Worresterslme, Aug. G 
Dixoii. W jun. Livei pool. August 1) 

Dixon, ll.L C. J &C .1. K. Liverpool, July 31 

Darwin, J. and W. T. Clement’s-court, June 27 

live, R. Peck-ham, July 20 

Dubois, J. and J I'. Alderman's-walk, June 29 

Dixie, J. and B Falcon-square, July 20 

Uigur, W. Maidstone, July 2 

Lames, \V H.iym u ket, July 13 

Edwards, U II. Crinen-sfieet, August 10 

England. T. Smithlield, July 27 

Feai, W Bath, August 0 

i'oiiestei, T. William-st. Newington, July 27 

Fox, It W am! >,V. P. S. Plymouth, August 3 

Flowei, <1. Ym k. July 25 

Floss ei, T Casile-sti eet, J uly 27 

Post pi E S amt T. Yaiding, Kent,July 2 

Fiemh.J West <hehaid,Waisslokslure,July 13 

Garnett, .1 Liverpool, \ngust 12 

Cuodw m, P Llaorsw-t, vugil«t 7 

Col don. A .i i'll C <' h 111 i-ti-sti eet, Soho, July 27 

Geoige, J. P.uk-st llamwoi-squaie, July 27 

timid, J London J ill > 27 

Cias, J Bishop gute-st Without, August 0 
Cali', Q Newgate-Alai ket, July 13 
Cieemsood.T i un. Pi eslnu, J ills 10 
Caytoi, T sullolk. Jnls 2C 
Cieenholise, W. Ludlow, July 111 
tiilheit, J Maidstone, August 3 
Can alt, 1> Pmtsea, J nlv 20 
Hague, J Challord Juls .11 
Masse']..I Ito hanl-lieet, Islington, July 20 
Drupe, T ami 11.0. Von. Post, St. Mai s Hill. 
Juls 27 

Moppri.C Little Tiinity-laue, Juls 27 
lloi tieimia, M F Queen-sl Cheapside, July 2/ 
Hoinshv.T 1 ho nhdl, J nl\ 2/ f20 

Hipkin-.T ail.i *' O Siiium'i. Hillingdon, July 
itoinmau.H F l^ueon-st Cheapside, July 20 
Hilton, I S! MaVlin's-lr gi and, August 3 
• lodges, C ll.uopshne. August 17 
1 I„P«-,..h 1, J and W T J. llorsvirh, August 2 

I low Kin—, J M T ami (’. W. I’oolai. July 10 

II imp-on. It and T Lis ei pool, Juls IG 
Hill. W Deaton gieen, Luiira-hn e, J ills 13 
Handles. J l ottei. Stalloiilslme. July 2 g 
tleturi iek,J W Livei pool, July 31 
Johnson,'I" and T Lavstoft, Suffolk, July 13 
Jones,'I'. P. Carmarthen, Juls 24 
Jurohs.T. and S. W Oxfoid, July 27 
jump, J and H. T Fore-stieet, August 3 
Jamison, T lionmongei's lane, July 21) 

Judd, J Deihv July IP' 

Knmvles, J am! W. 11 Saltord, June 2li 
llendi u*k, F. 1 lolhoin, & C. T. Aldgale, July 27 
Lippaid. J Deptioid. July 27 
Luhluen, F M. Newcastle, August la 
l,ea, W A J. Paternostei-rosy, July If* [July "7 
Lyim T. JeniKalem Collee-honse, Coruhill, 
Lapage,S, Clement’s-lnne, July 27 
Lesingluiin,T, Woicostei, July 23 
Maekeu-ie, A J aiutllopei.il Cross-st. Fins- 
hurs-squille, Juls "7 
Maitland, D N esv Brmge-street, J nly 27 
Alai tin, W Leadeiiliall-market, August 3 
M allone, VV' Leeds, August 6 
TV1 itehell, K. New Mutton, Yorkshire, August 6 


Mackavoy, E. Grcensvhich, Julv27 

May, W Newgate, July 23 

Merry, R. Uirmingliam, July 20 

Marr, R. O.Ratbbmir-plaeo, July27 

Morgan, C. M. (iueenliitlie, July 27 

Nieliol, J. and W. Old Jewry, August 3 

Norris, 11. Bolton-le-Moors, August 15 

Newman, J. Clerkenwell, July 20 [22 

Norfolk,H. Mount,sorrell, Leicestershire, July 

Outram, J. and W. W. Liverpool, July 29 

Parker; W. Newark-upoii.Trent, A ugust 15 

Parker, Whiteeliureh, Shropshire, August 14 

Playfair, T. New Bond-street, August 3 

Phillips, E Narhetii, J ul y 23 

Parsons, J. Whitechapel,(July 27[shire, July 27 

Peel, J H.C. and W. W. Tageley, Stafford- 

l’law.H. R. Riches-cnurt, Lime-st. July 27 

Portloek, R. Andover, July 27 

Porter, S. London, July 27 

Pardon, G. Plymouth, July 20 

Page, W. H. High-holhom, August 3 

Park is, W Portsmouth, July 13 

Passmore,.!. Farnhain, Surrey, July 13 

Poole, R. Leeds, August 5 

Ralston, J. North-shields, August 13 [July 27 

Rohinson, J. Crosby-square, Bishopsgate-street 

Relly, R. Southampton row, Bloomsbury. 

July 27 

Ricket., 11. Shoreditch, July 2/ 

Hinnlord, R. W. Baitholomew-laue, July 27 

Rowley, IV1.Bear-street, Leicester-sq. August? 

Riley, J. Leicester , July 30 

Rudkin,T. II. Islington, July 13 

Roseoe VV. c J.&R s W Liverpool, July IG 

Reid, W. Blistol. J ulx Hi 

R**ynolds, R Sluduooke, July 11 [August 24 
Rieharilsoit, T Iron Acton, Cloneestershire, 
Smith, (■ Pulteuliam, Suney, August 3 
Styan.W and A 1) London, and J. P, and 11. 

Kensington, August G 
SissoH, T Jew in-stinet, July 20 
Simons, S llilpeiton, July 27 
Scott, C. Manehe.ster August G 
Samson,T Lvmi.Jtih 27 
Simpson. It. Ciown-rt.TIueadneedle-st. July27 
Slioehinlge, C Kensington, July 27 
Sleeveus, J. Stafloid, Jul\ 27 
Symomls.C and T VV. Watlmg-stieet, July 27 
R|»eai. ,1. Sheffield, A ugust 5 
Stem, R.aml J Feiieliureh-slreet, June 29 
Siiiiiiderson. R. Doneaster, July 13 
Stiei wood, VV'. Livei pool, Julv 27 
Sack'dt, T Beimomlsev, Julv IG 
Seager. S P. Maidstone, July 2 
Tolleney, 11. W. Pmtsea, August 9 
Thompson, C. and P. Cor ulnll, July 2G 
T.iylm, F Adlingtnn, August. 2 
'Pucker,.! H. Jerinvu-stieet, SI James’s July 9 
Dgaiie, de 1). Wilson-st. Finsbury-sq. Aug. 6 
1 1 pton. G. Queen-stieet, July 27 
V.’lnttenlraiv, N. Manchester, August 8 
Woodcock, C. Norwich, July 27 
Watts. W. Gysport, J uly 2S 
Woodeoi k, W Preston, July 10 
Woodcock, J. Truro, July 27 
Waddington, J. Reading, July 13 
Wilson, W. Shakspeare-walk,' Sliadwell, July G 
Watson, Tl and J. Fnday-stieet, July 20 
Watkins, W. Norton, August 5 [August 7 

Whiteside, It. F. II. and H. T. Whitehaven, 
Woviell.W. Jlowiiton, July 22 
Weljb, W. and H. Bristol, July 23 
Webster, J. Derby, J une 7 
Witehureh, J Worslnp-st. Finsbury-sq. May 11 
Wibberiey, It. Liverpool, May 21 
Williams, W. and W. A. New Bond-st. May 23 
Woolvcn, T. Andover,May 30 
Wright, T. Stourport, May 28 
Washbmn.J. Great Marlow, June 8 
Young, T iVl aeheen, Monniouth, June 3 
Young, Peter, and A. It. Wapplng, May 11 
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INSOLVENCY REGISTER. 


Notice of opposition to the discharge of any prisoner must be entered in the 
hook at the office, 33, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, three clear days, exclusive of Sun¬ 
day, before the day of hearing. The schedules are fled and may be inspected 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday , between the hours of ten and four, up 
to tiie last day for entering opposition. 


London. 

Petitions to be heard at Westminster, 
iith August , at nine. 

Benson, Joseph, of 0, St. Jnlin-street-road, 
Clerkenu ell, commercial-clerk 
Bird, James Harry, of (Jeorge-varil, Lombaid- 
slrect, of JSxehange-bdgs ol the iiirn of Din- 
|ier and Bird, la'll, of Tokenliouse-vd and 
FiirtiivulV-iun, IInlborn,Middlesex gentleman 
Broomfield, John, of 31, llamiltori-row, Penlou- 
ville, last of 21, drove plane 
Colston, William, oi Ciown-street, Westmin- 
sfei, piano-forte maker 

Davis, David,Jolm, of Deal,Kent,hatter, last of 
Middlesex-lit, Aldgate, grocer and cheese¬ 
monger 

Do (Jueiboz,Joze MorciMnieia, of Alldon-pl. 

Chiistchurch, last of (it. Kiiiicy-si. meirh.mt 
Dlmmoek, Moss, late ol H, How-Uiie, ('.heap-ole, 
London, stationer 

Fowler, Jesse, Koapci, ol King-'t 1-luu'tnn, of 
PollardVinvv, Hellinal-gU'cti, ol 1,> ami Id, 
Churcli-row, Botluial-giceu.ol the Spa mad, 
Ilerrnondsev, ol !)/, Dong lane, Ilci niondsc\, 
last of 23, William-stieet.Harper si hcnt-id. 
blacking mannlacl urcr 

Gregg, lionv Iloheit, of Fleet lane, London, 
refiner and mould makei 
Jov, William, ol Saxilbv, near Lincoln, farmer, 
timho and coal met chant 
Mason, John Wilkes, ol 3, White Horse-street, 
I’iccnililh.Beivant ton coach piopnetoi 
Pearce, Thomas,of Pokharn, brieklavci 
Peri in, Sti'phen, ol Wuidlcahum, ehandler-shop- 
keeper, last labourer ami tanner 
Portas, John, of llniiiton, last ol Minten, both 
in XiineoJnshiic, farmer 

Ituinsdo., James, of fi, Bakers-row, Whitecha¬ 
pel, Middlesex, smith 

Sawtel, William, of Curry-Riv ell, Somerset¬ 
shire, saddler 

Street, John, of Utirsledon, near Southampton, 
shipwright and victualler 
Stuart, John, ol Angel-ct. Throgmorton-street, 
ol Stvong’y-lmiUtings, Poplar, saddler 
Suter, John, ol Greenwich,coach-proprietor 
Tarver George, ot Mmestead, near Southamp¬ 
ton, farmci and dealer in cattle 
Wheeler, Gemge, juu. of Pho'iiix-terrace,Hack- 
road, Islington, salesman anil dealer in cattle. 

August 12, at vine. 

Bell, W. of Brick-lane, Whitechapel, of Stoek- 
ton-upon-Tees, Durham, of Long-lane, Ber¬ 
mondsey, last of Amelia-st. Walworth, cun icr 
and leather-cutter 

Bellenie, W, of Greenhiirs-renfs, West Smith- 
field, tailor 

Blakcy, K. ol Wimpnle-at. of George-st. last of 
Upper Baker-st, Portnmn-sq. milliner and 
dress-maker 

Elliott, W. of St. Martin's-st. Leicester--,',. car¬ 
penter anil cabinet-maker 
Evans, T, late of Dartmouth, master-mariner. 
Harris, T. of England, Monmouth, tanner 


Ilenesey, Patrick, of 5, TTmon-st. Blackfi iar’s- 
road,breeches maker and dealer in fruit 
KnatclihuH, J. ol hlueeu’s-row, Hrmnpton, late 
captain in the navy 

Langdale, T. of Cioughton.of Stanton-dale, last 
of Huruston, Yorkshire, tanner 
Masters, IS. of Newcastle-st. Houtluvaik, ol 
Hack-lane, tteptloril, baker 
Millington, T. of 1, Snead’s-court, Piceadillv, ol 
13, Upper llaker-st. Paddington,of 31, Nevvn- 
ham-st. Edgeware-ioad, ol Dorset-cottagc, 
New load, servant, and last ol 1, Jiinction.pl. 
Hal row-road, Paddington, green-gi ocer 
Moralcv.H.ot Bermonilsey-st. Houlhvvaik, corn- 
chandler and labourer in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s warehouse,last ofthe Maze, BeimnuJ- 
sev, green grocer and labourer 
I’avv, 11. ol Tiovvliinlge,Wilts,miller,last meal- 
man and cheesemonger 

Neale, J. ot Blue Anchor-lane, and Bermondsey- 
vvall, Suiry.ol Hounslow, ol Mitrhell-st St. 
Luke’s, ol While Hoi sc-cmirt, Boiongh, of 
Lillie (’hailotte-st. Blacstiuvi's mad, of the 
Isle "I Guernsey, last ol Ncwiiigtuii-hultsj 
smith and u oii-loiin.ier 

Xtadfmd, W.ot Kielimo'id.last of Acton Middle¬ 
sex, linker 

Jlollcstou, W of Cold Ashby, last, of Wold. 
Noi tliamplmishiie, faimci 
Tieneh, F. late ol Downing st ami of MasouV 
yaid,I)ukost S( James’s, i aliiuet-maker. 
Wake, ft. B. ol Mmton, neai Gainslioiengli, 
Lineolnshii e, timbei-meichant, ship-buihlci, 
and sliip-ovvnei 

Walker, Kh/a, alias Elizabeth yViUiauis, of 
Bnckii,gham-sl ritzio\-s,| ol Fetid-lane oi 
Bm kmghaio-st ot Cc.imaitlien-sl oi Tlioio- 
h.uigh-st ol Pamlas-lane. last ol Gies-c -1. 
Tottciiham-i om I -l oad, spinstei 
White, J. S. oi Tollesliunt, L’aiev, la-l oi (,ie.it 
Braxted, Es-e\, iai mei. 


Country. 

Ouildhult, Dover, August 9, at eleven. 

Back, Hemy, of Deal, diaper. 

Town-clerk's-office, August 9, at eleven. 

Bates, William,ol St.Clement’s,Oxfoid, grocer. 

Shirehall, Carmarthen, Aug. 10, at ten . 

Thomas, Joseph, of Llanglwydweti-mill, Liang. 
lVydwcn, Carmarthenshire, millet. 

County-hall, Coventry, Aug. 12, at ten. 

Bainard, James, sen. oi Loiigfoid, Foleshill,Co¬ 
ventry, toll-collector of the Coventry canal 
navigation, last oi Coventry, lahouiei. 

Jury-room, Monmouth, August 111, at 
eleven. 

Evans, Walter, of St. Aryans, Monmouthshire 
farmer and butcher. 
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REMARKABLE INCIDENTS IN 


THE MONTH. 


JIIRTIIS ABROAD. 


D Mitral — Lady of tin* laic Capt.lhm-is, of a tun 
lliu'iios-A\res—ol Tims. Fair, esq. ot ason 
J>i incnu.<—La ly i>1 Chillies Wmy, esq ol aaon 


Palermo—Wife of C. BlackrilU.esq. a daughter 
St. PotershurtrU—lion Lady Ba«ot,ot ason 
Naples—Lady of C. Selwln, esq. Down Hall, a soil 


MARRIAGES ABROAD 


Dixon, Mr. Luke, ot Sheffield, to 

Itemiie, Mi's, of London, at Si PetersliurgU 
llodi’son, ,1. A. esq. of Auckland, to 
Jlamotl, Airs, ol llemr.il, East Indies 


DE VT11S 

A iskell. Major General Francis,at Aladrass 
l!ioii^li,G,i|il. ofllie Bmuhay IS. It. at B.iroda 
llesi nines, Mr t'. of Hunter-street, dfowned off 
Anliau.il/ - Doneilv.F S esq. connuamlmcf 
the N:i|eb Native ltoj;t. at Delhi 
I'.isfei, Thos, esq. ot Jamaica,at St Dennis 
Hollis (’apt \V. at Amuunaliad, .'IS—Hall. 

Lieut, tilt A1 N 1 at Goodipilla,East Indies,IS 
.(likes. And I eu' ftf. I). at Ispahain, m Persia 
f,ut\eiis, Hiisii'o H. W 33nl float, at Jamaica— 
Lndlmy, A esq. ol lleywood-house, Wilts, at 
It.men 


LotH', W. T. esq. of (he 4th Light Dragoons, to 
Meilex, Miss,ot Adani-st. Adelplii, at Paris 
Taylm, Major Hist llogt. Halifax, N A to 
Gooijje, Aliss, dauglitei ol Sir Hupei t George. 


ABROAD. 

Mackenzie, Mr. A. K. of Southgate, at Jamai¬ 
ca, 1H—Matthew,Miss H. M. at Caleiitla, 19— 
Mitchell, J. F. esq. of Gioucester-plaee, at 
Tarhare, near Lyons, 37 
Nictiolls, Mrs, at Madras, 36 
Smith, Henry, esq. atNiee—Sampson, Rev W. 

ol Petersham, at Upper Canada 
Tlielluson.inlaiit son, and heir of Lord Rendle- 
sliam, at Florence 

Wells, W. esq. of Diekley-house, Kent, at Ma¬ 
deira—Webstei, Capt. J.E. of the 22nd N. 1 
at Calcutta. 


METROPOLITAN OCCU 11KENCES. 


His Majesty lias finally resolved to 
•visit Scotland this year. It is under¬ 
stood his Majesty will arrive in Edin¬ 
burgh eat ly iu the month of August, 
and his sojourn there, it is said, will 
not exceed a fortnight, during which 
time lie will hold a Di uvviug-rooin or 
two at Holy rood 1 louse, llis Majesty 
will proceed dine, to l.eitli, by water, 
and return by laud, through the inte¬ 
rior oi'tiie eountry. The King embarks 
at Greenwich. His horses are gone by 
land. His VJajesty’s suite and ser¬ 
vants embark in steam yachts. 

fteicnuc —There is an increase in 
the y.'ar ending otii July, of 780,0007. 
beyond the year preceding, in the de¬ 
partment of the Customs. In the Ex¬ 
cise, an increase of 701,0007. The 
Assessed Taxes are less bv about 
153,000/. than they were last year. 
In the Stamp Duties there lias been an 
increase of 10-2,0007. In the l.and Tax, 
an increase of life,0007. and in the 
Miscellaneous Services, about 28,0007. 
hi the Post Office there is a small de- 
ci ease, upon the whole year. There is 
a decrease on the present Duarte", 
compared with the corresponding Quar¬ 
ter of last year, of 35,0007.—On the 
whole year the increase is somewhat 
above 1,000,0007. beyond the pruduce 
of the year before. 

The harvest this year will he. as early 
as that of 1788, when corn of all kinds 
was housed befoiethe end o$’ August- 
Summer Circuit —Caimarthenshire, 
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Aug. 21.—Haverfordwest, Aug. 27 — 
Cardigan, Sept. 2.—-Radnorshire, Aug. 
10, at Presteign.—Ibeeonshire, Aug. 
24, at Brecon.—Glamorganshire, Aug. 
31, at Cardiff-—Merionethshire, Aug. 

(i, at Dolgelly.—Carnarvonshire, Aug. 
12, at Carnarvon.—Anglesy, Aug. 17, 
at Beaumaris. 

Six thousand pounds is said to be. 
the mini taken at the door of the Royal 
Academy, for admissions to view tile 
late Exhibition. 

'rite sum subscribed in Ehigland for 
the relief of the distress in Ireland 
amounts to upwards of 200,0007. 

The total amount of money paid by 
the county of Middlesex, for the last 
seven years, for expenses of witnesses 
attending to give evidence at the Old 
Bailey, was 38,5907. 19#. fid. 

The Lord Melville steam yacht left 
her moorings at the Tower on Wednes¬ 
day, llie 17lh inst. at seven o’clock, 
with about 120 passengers on board, 
and six carriages, for Calais, which she 
reached a! seven o’clock that day ; and 
having disembarked her passengers and 
luggage, took on board six chaldrons 
of coals, and between forty and fifty 
passengers, with their luggage, pro¬ 
ceeded for London, and arrived at the 
Tower on the following morning, at se¬ 
ven o’clock—The Margate steam yachts 
frequently go the whole distance from 
London at the rale of 14 miles an hour, 
Madame Catalani has exerted her 
extraordinary powers for the benefit of 

M 
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the distressed Irish—also Mademoiselle 
Noblel, whose benefit amounted to no 
less a sum than 2001. No class of jico- 
ple contribute so much in proportion to 
their means, either in talent or money, 
to benevolent purposes, as public per¬ 
formers. 

A memoranda of supplies of provi¬ 
sions which have been dispatched and 
oidered to the Western and Southern 
Parts of Ireland 
About 5000 Tons of Potatoes. 

1000 Tons of Oatmeal. 

450 Bags of Flour. 

2000 Barrels and Bags of Wheat. 

21 Tons of Barley Meal. 

1100 Bags of Biscuit. 

The perfect bodies of a cat and a 
rat, the former in a watchful position 
over the rat, which was cringing in a 
corner, were found in a hollow part of 
one of the buttresses or supporters of 
St. Olave’s Church, Southwark, which 
is now repairing, quite dead, but in the 
highest state of preservation. They 
are supposed to have been there some 
centuries, from the aperture where they 
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must have entered into the buttress 
having been stopped up when that 
part of the edifice last went under re¬ 
pair. Both the cat and rat are now in 
the possession of Mr. Roberts, the ar¬ 
chitect, and are considered great curi¬ 
osities. 

The following is the intended distri¬ 
bution of the cavalry in Great Britain 
for the present year:— 

King’s Dragoon Guards, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Coventry, from Ire¬ 
land ; 2d ditto (Bays), York, Leeds, &c. 
3d ditto, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Carlisle, from Scotland ; 4th ditto, from 
Scotland ; 7tli ditto, from Manchester, 
&e. to Edinburgh; Royal Dragoons, 
from Weymouth to Canterbury, and 
Ipswich; Scots Greys, from Birming¬ 
ham, &e. to Glasgow; 31st Light Dra¬ 
goons, from Ireland to Brighton ; 9th 
Lancers, to Weymouth, Exeter, &c.; 
10 Hussars, to Ireland; 14th Light 
Dragoons, to Nottingham, &c.; 15th 
Hussars, to Hounslow; the 16lh Lan¬ 
cers are in daily expectation of eru 
harking for India 


BIRTHS IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS. 


SONS. 


Mr*. C I. F Cnoinbe, Ttlaokhealh 

Mii. Dowling, Mau*itm-house, llighgato 

Mi* U, Boilin'. Coplai 

Mr-. William Hull, Tineadneedle-stioet 

M r- keiidnrks, Queen Aiuu , ~ < si. Cavendish sq 

Tin 1 tadv o! Tapt JVIamat. K N. Clrvi'lumi-io.v 

Mi- Niven Km, Pension v-plaee 

All*, lloiutio Leggatt, Royal Tin rare, A del pin 

DAUB 

The lady of Sii T Noel H:ii, UpperBrook-st. 

Lady Sheffield, )’mtinan-|>lace 

Mrs. Rolieil lireain. Itirimimnl 

Airs J. It. Loiisaila,,|un. Ill iniswiek-square 

Mrs 8. Smith,Weymouth-street 

The lady ul Tlnmias Denman, esq. AI.V. 

Mr*. J.S Wmstanley, Upper Tooling 

The luil) ni l.iimt.J.A Collins. 1st Roialllegt 

Ladv J nne N e\ iIII*. Audley-end 

Al i - Jeltei \, Wey mouth-street 

The lady ol Licut.-Ueneral, J. T. bayard, Bath 


Mis. Walfill'll. (Inwei-stteel 

Mi*. In niit. id .1 .mimea, ll.nley-slieet 

'I he lady ot Sn C. Dalrnnple 

Alls Knvi's, Cliarlei-linnse squaie 

All's. Atlliui Claiki'.lti'linp-mite-siieet without 

bailv Chailotlr APGirgm Alniuy 

Mi- Toivei, Itiehmomt 

The lady olCapt Rigby, U N. tl|>|iei Harley sq 


TEltS. 

The Indy of Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Anson 
Mi's. Ottyivell Robinson, A lgyll-'ti ret 
The lady ol Sil Hudson Lowe, Haunter-square 
Mr* H Donatos, Bicntloid Jiutts 
M rs. Tilley. Chelsea 

Mi*. Charles Shetvell, Newington, Suney 
Alts llaitoid, Balhain-hitl 
Alls.,I 11 Meiiiale, VVobuin-plare 
Afis William Wightnuui, Eustou-squarc 
Mis. Dainl F. Jones, Ureal Russell *tieet 
Alls. C. D. Howies 


MARRIAGES IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS. 


Alder, W esq Goswell-street road, to 
Coppiii. »iilini ol the late ( aplain Co|>pin 
Atkinson, Sir (.’emge, UFshoiougli, lielaml, to 
Seott, Miss H. Ilai tim-iloiiso, Durham 
Andrews, R H esq. Eppmg, to 
Allies, Miss Emni.i Aim 
Hailey, John, esq. Aldei-gate-street, to 
Mneklow, Miss Maly, Old Rreutlord 
Beauchamp, R. F. esq Tetton-House, Sum: to 
West In ook, Atiss K Chapel-st Urnsieimr-sq. 
Boulnois, Mi. William, Tower-street, to 
Allen, Mias Elizabeth, Ballingdon, Essex 
Bethune, H. L. esq. Kilconquliar, eo. Fite, to 
Trotter, MissCouts, Durham-park, Herts 
Bulivniit, Mr. Thomas. Kemungton-ctmunou, to 
Vigers, Miss Mary Chapel 
Burges, H. W. esq. to 
Stirling, Alias S. Eail's-eourt 
11 ruee, Robert N. esq Stafford-place, to 
VFilliauis, Mia* H. Albemarle-stieci 


Byles.AIi Samuel,lleuley upon-Thames, to 
Barhet, Aliss Elizabeth, Old Aitillei y Gnitind 
Capes, John. esq. Walworth, to 

Jones, Aliss, Pniiee-stieel, Lambeth 
Clarke, L. esq. At.A F.R-S. Lincolu's-inn, to 
Aiyers, Aliss Al. Jolm-street, Ameriea-squaie 
Couitraud, Air Samuel, Hocking, Essex, to 
Taylor, Aliss E. Fredenck-pl. Hampstead id 
Clark, George, esq. Isle worth, to 
Spicer, Aliss Ellen Saiah 
Carter, Atr. Richard, Krnlay-street, to 
Hroadbent, Miss Diana, Lawrence-lane 
Clandge, Mr. R. T. New Bond-street, to 
Green, Aliss Elizabeth, Old Bond-street 
Bod well, Henry, esq. East India House, to 
Humph lies, Mrs. LowcstolTe, Sullolk 
Dolphin,Vernon, esq. Ey ford, Gloucestershire, to 
Bayne, Miss M A. Edstaston-house,Salop 
Dunn. Lieut George, 2Jd R W. Fu«ileers, to 
Al tm ay, Al »s >1. duughtei ol the lat e May in M 
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East, J. B. esq. wn of late Ci Jst. at Calcutta, to 
Leigh, Miss C. Stoiioleigh Abbey, Wai wkk 
Edwards, Mi. Hugh, London, to 
Lloyd, Miss E.A. Bala, Meiionotlisdiiie 
Evans, Mr. Walter, Oxlord-street, to 
Sherrill', Miss l*. Harrow-on tlie-llill 
Fowler, Chailes, esq. Groat Ormrmd-street, to 
Crane, Miss Mana, Paddington 
Gunner, John, esq. St. John's, Southwark, to 
Gallilee, Miss M. Elm-row, Shadwell 
Harris, Mr. William, Kensington, to 
Coomhe, Miss Harriet, Somerset 
Higloy, Mr. Fleet-street, to 

Miers.Miss A. Chailotte-street, Fitzroy-sq. 
Houghton, Hubert, esq. Conduit-street, to 
Darby, Miss Geoigina, Leghorn 
tmeson, Mr. William, Shoreditch, to 
Catlierwood, Miss Amelia, lloxton 
Kilby. Thomas, esq. Fenehurcli-street, to 
Herbert, Miss Elisa, Wappirig 
Lowell, Mr. J, C, Oeorge-lane, to 
Stewart, Miss Margaret, Thames-street 
Mason, Captain of the late 100th Regiment, to 
Gordon, Miss, daughter of late Lt.-Col. Gordon 
Marillier. Mona. Jaques, Harrmv-on-the-llill, to 
Aspland, Miss Sarah Middleton, Hackney 
Mitchell, Mr. Thomas. How, Middlesex, to 
Pet man, ftl iss Chai tote, Styke Nm ington 
iMusgiave, R A. esq Ghmectdei, to 
Lowtlier. Miss Katherine 
Nightingale, G. esq. ot the Grenadier Gmuds, to 
Know \1-, ill iss JM.u v, of Mloel. well 
O’Kcllv Edmund de Pentiums., \eton House, to 
Ariumlell, Miss M. Blanche, konihvoitli 
Opvnhcim, Si,i,"oii, esq. Mitiiset-sti eet, to 
Lev y , Miss .Maria 

I'e-iose. Mi Itediutli, Colmvall, to 
Sims Miss, llin knot-road 
Peteh.Wm llealh.esq Ited Lion-sqnare, to 
Phillips, M iss, daughter of Su lid. Phillips 
I’egg. Mi Hledlow Mills, Burk-,to 
Jackson, Mis- Mary Alin, London 
Pee], Lawienee. esq. to 

Lennox, lliglit lion. Lady Jane 
Hayden, .Mi Will Hams, to 
illai ke t M i.-s Sal all Anne 


Hipley, F. P. esq. Veinlam-hiiildings to 
Nettidge, Miss M. Rose Hill, Suttolk 
Rogers, Francis Newman, esq. to 

Yea, Miss J. E. Pyrland Hall, Somersetshire 
Rowley, G\ IJ.D. University College, Oxford, to 
Ripley, Miss Julianii 
R unci man, Mr. Welbeck-street, to 
Moreton, Miss, Lower Tooting 
Rumsey, Mr. J. It. Southgate, to 
Marshall, Miss E. Eagle Hall, Southgate 
Standlev, Edward, esq. King-street, to 
Jtylev, Miss 

Sperling, Rev. H. Papworth, St. Agnes, to 
Macnab, Miss A. Newton, Perthshire 
Sharp, W. Henry, esq. Weymouth-street, to 
Stone, Mis* A. L. Brightwell 
Spence, Robert, esq. Camberwell, to 
Haimar, MissC. Cannon-street 
TStoptoril, Lord, son ot Hie Earl of Omirtown, to 
Seott, Lady A. M. sister to D. of Bucclcugh 
Stone, Rev. J. G. Rector of Stow, to 
Perring, Miss E. Portlaud-place 
St. Aubyn, Sir John, hart, to 
Vinicombc, Mrs. J uliana 
Travers, Joseph, esq. Park-street,, Islington, to 
Taylor, Miss Mary, Finsbury-squaro 
Tielibomne, Robert G- esq. Hampshire, to 
Nunez, Miss Jl. Belmont Park'Hants 
Vaehell, Horatio,esq Coptfold Hall, Essex, to 
Hollywood, Miss M. late ofMaiks Hall 
Waller, Eihvunl, esq. Clifton, to 
Savvkins, Miss, ot liiampton 
Watei Held, Wm. llill, esq 7th Rogt.Bombay,to 
Dowling, Miss M. Bniiiogue-sur-nier 
Wailli, M aim C. ot tlie 17th Light Dragoons, to 
Jaeolisou, Miss Anne, Maidstone 
Western a, the I ton. Riehiud, to 
Wiott, Miss, counts of Monaghan 
Williams, Mr B.Wm St Mildred’s-couit,to 
Weston,M m lsatiella Maryi 
Willey, Uli Tims pttiser, ItN.lo 
Pai sons, Miss F M. Milk-street 
Withers, Mr. Rathhnnc-plar,e, to 
Ring, Miss, Wineanton 
Yates, Mr. John, Citv-ioad,to 

I tram well, M iss 1\ I’l ospeet-place, Paddington 


DEATHS IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS. 


Allen, Miss M. Ym k-place. City load. 

Haines, Ml' Ami Liiieolii's-inn-lieids—Ban¬ 
in -tel, ill's (' Kti i ■ d — Haekei, 1 M 1 . IV. Twiek- 
eiihani as Haugl an. Mis, Cppei Mifrham- 
f omiimn, S2 Hee’.witb, Miss J. I* daughter oi 
KnF K Dei !,\\ ltli, Ift —Del die. ilee. W King 
si Poit t.uii-sq — Hli/atiii, Liidv M. Dev oiisbne- 
-q — lil.m . J II. esq. M.p. Gordon's Hotel— 
Honnci. Ml C Fleel-st.— Holland, Mr J. jiin. 
Distatt-i.me — Hodkin, Miss IM A. Peekhani— 
ID owe, E, esq. J,ondim-st. Gieciruieh, 7-— 

Can, Rev. (’. Yieai, Haling, ft2—Champion. 
C.vpt C. F. Ne\vmau-st.— Chamheis, Mi. R. 
Dove-ct. Lomliard-st —Cleland, Capt. J. R.N. 
Islington, S3—Comewall. C. A. esq. -Cousins, 
Miss It. At. Hockney—Collins, -Mis. Gieemvieli, 

Davenport, Mr J. Salisluirv-sq. Go—Domv die, 
Mi-- M. Highg.ite, M—Edenborougli, iMiss M. 
A. Clieapsule, 17. 

Flames. Mrs, Aere-lane, Clapham-—Fieneli, 
Mis, Islington, late ut Sydenham, 97—Frost 
Alls Kensington 

Gloss, ip, Mrs. M 129, HighHolhmn—Gorriin, 
Mas, 11 ill st„ Ileikeley-sq. — Grieison, J. esq. 
London—Graham, Miss M. Pjospeet-pl Suutli- 
u ill k, 19—Given. Mi T. H. Ke nil ington. 

ll.unmeisley. Mis Aubuiies, 73—Hanison. 
Ml-. Islington—Headen, Ml.T. tstington, 2-1— 
Must, Mis Gieat Uussell-st. Hloonisluiry-t — 
Hi ogli. Mi-. Snuey-pl. Kent-id 72. 

luce, D esq. Bollon-strect, 55—Jacobs, P. 
esq Nnvnian-st 12—Jerniogham, Mis. relict ot 
E Jeminghani, e«q Holton-row -Jones, Mr. T, 
Lmlsate hili,7G—Jot nstojie, J C esu. Waddon. 


Kentish, .Mi. J. Padddingfon-st. 

Laugtmi, Mr«. M. C W)iiteliall-pl.— Langton, 
J. W. esq. North-end, Croydon, 7<i—Llewelyn. 
It. H esq. I.ondon ltospit.il, 31—Long, Mis. C. 
Chelsea, 5G —LoueJi, 11. esq. Rolherhithe, G5. 

Marks, Mr. J. Cumming-st.Pentomille, 65— 
Milliogton, Mi. J. Hayes, 35- Mimic, ME esq. 
midshipman on boaid the ship Salisbury—Mor- 
lison. Mis, widow of Gen. Morrison, Manohcs 
tei-sq. 80. 

Newton, W. esq.St. Mary-le-bonc, 61— Noble, 
MissC Kentisli-towu.G!). 

Olivet, Mrs. J, S. Tlnstle-giove, Little Chelsea 
—Olivet, Mi. G. Black heath-hill,ftl - Oldham, J. 
esq. Monlaguc-plare, Russell-square, 79. 

Potter, Mrs. S. Charles-st. Middlesex Hospi¬ 
tal, 73—Piatt, Lady F. daughter ot the Marquis 
of Camden—Prichard, Mrs. Newgate-st, 

Reavley, Mrs. Isabella, Gower-st. 76— Reid, 
J M.D.GrenviHe-st.Bruiiswiek-sq.—Ross, Mis . 
R. Slock Exchange—Ross, Miss M. Howard-st. 
Strand,12—flush,J.cldestdaughtei ol K.Itush, 
Envoy Extraordinary, and Ministei Plenipoten¬ 
tiary from the United States. 

Satehell, Mr. J. Newington-pl.—Seott, Miss 
A. [Bedlnrd-sq. 36—Shepherd, Mi J. Hydest. 
Bloomsbury—Smith, T I’ esq. late of Stoke 
Newington—Smith,T esq. Cray lord, 82— Smith, 
M l s. John-st. Oxford st. 

Tngg, Mr. S. Bell-yard, Temple-bar—Taylor, 
Mi. J. Maiden-lane, Chcapsnle, 54 —Tennant, J. 
esij. Denmark-hilJ, 62 

Walkei, Mrs. M. Hampstead— Weller, Mrs. 
Cioydon 33, 
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BERKSHIRE. 

The consecration of the new Parish 
<'(lurch of Windsor, lias boeu performed 
by the Bishop of Salisbury-Contri¬ 

butions for the relief of the distressed 
Irish flow in with encreasiiig speed in 
this county. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

W. C. Walters, esq. B. A. of Jesus 
College, has been elected a bellow of 

that Society.'-Mr. G. Hume, and Mr. 

J. Chapman, scholars of King’s College, 
have been admitted bellows of that 
society——The Rev. H. Pepys, B. D. 
bellow of St. John’s College, has been 
presented by the Masters and bellows 
of that Society, to the Rectory of 
Morcton, in Essex, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. W. Wilson, B. D. 

Doctors in JUriei/t/ —The Rev. W. 
Aiuger, of St. John’s College, superbly 
tendaut of the Clerical Institution, at 
St. Bee’s, in Cumberland, the Rev. J. 
Jcfl‘ery,of St. John’s College. 

Doctors in Physic.. —C ilewit, Esq. 

Downing, Professor of Med. —J. C. 

Badeley, lisq. of Cuius College-Sir 

It. Anstruther, Bari, of Trinity College, 
has been admitted Honorary Master of 
Arts. 

Cheshire. 

The Rev. J. N. 1’ratne, Ashton-under- 
I.ine, lias been presented to the per¬ 
petual liieumbuney of Stayley Bridge. 
eoitNW all. 

On the 9th .1 imv,jifiy children were 
baptized in the parish Church of St 
Austle, and on the following day, 
nineteen —total six! y-nine in two suc¬ 
cessive days!-Menheliot and Gram- 

pound fairs have b<... fully supplied 
with cattle, which sold at very low 
prices.——Throughout the county, the 
season promises abundant crops, and 
particularly fruits. 

CUMBERLAND. 

The Rev. H. Lowthor, A. M. has 
been presented, by the Earl of Lons¬ 
dale, to the rectory of Bolton, vacant 

by the death of the Rev. 11. Watts.- 

At a collection made in Cockermouth 
for the Irish, neatly £50 was obtained. 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages are following the charitable 
and humane example. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Sermons have been preached with 
great success in the different places of 
worship throughout this county, for the 
relief of the sutfering Irish. 

DE VONSHIKE. 

* The Exeter fair pioduced a good 
shew of cattle, at somewhat better 
prices than of late, lln cloth fair 


has greatly declined, since every vil¬ 
lage has its shop, every road its tra¬ 
vellers, and long credit has succeeded 

to ready money.-A diving boll, 

under the direction of a sub-marine 
adventurer called Crusoe, has been 
shipped from London for Holland, to 
recover the cargo of a vessel sunk 
there twenty-two years ago. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

A few days since, fourteen antique 
lances, or swords, were dug up in 
Wetherlniry Castle, Rings, near Mil- 
bourne, by some labourers who were 
removing a thorn bush. They arc in 
a good state of preservation. 

DURHAM. 

The subscription entered into a* 
Stockton for the relief of the Irish, 
amontiis to 13K/ 9.v. 7il.~— His G race 
the Ouke of Alhoi, has given fifty but 
rels of Herrings to the Liverpool Com 
rnittce for the relief of the disliessed 

Irish.-The bones of the fainoii,- 

lioise, Eclipse, in a ease, arc now of¬ 
fered for sale at 1,000 guineas. 

* ssr.x. 

11 ’(instead-Douse. —The influx <>! 
persons to view this splendid mansion 
during - the auction, was so very great, 
that, on an average, there were not lc>o 
than from three to five thousand daily. 
The furniture was of surprising magni¬ 
ficence, the carpets and hangings alone 
having cost £00,000. The family arms 
of Tiluoy and Wellesley were embroi¬ 
dered on all the carpets. The walls, 
as well as the windows, were hung with 
the richest Genoa velvet, with three 
borders of gold lace, at three guineas 
and a half per yard.—We understand, 
that the three magnificent paintings in 
the entrance hall, are destined to deco¬ 
rate the walls of the principal staircase 
at Leeds Castle, in this county. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A number of locusts alighted in a 
field atKiugswood, near Bristol, on the 
18tli of June. One was picked up, 
which measured three inches in length - 
it had horns shaped like those of a stag. 

- - At Gloucester Midsummer Fair, 

business was remarkably flat. Sheep 
were rather plentiful, and were dull ot 
sale at from threepence to fourpcucc 
per lb.—Pigs almost unsaleable. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The sum of £158.15s. 2d. has been 
subscribed at Lymington, for the relief 

ot the Irish.-The pier at Ryde is to 

be carried five hundred feet farther 
into the sea forthwith. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The produce of sixteen acies oi 
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good land, in the parish of Rick- 
inersvvorlh (containing wheat, barley, 
oats, and peas, with the straw, in 
Macks well secured from the weather), 
has been sold by auction, at the very 
low price of ■-!.')/. being 1/. U.s 3rf. per 
acre.— On the 20th of June, the doors 
of Hereford prison were thrown opeu, 
there not being - a single pi isoner under 
confinement. 

Hertfordshire. 

A collection at Hemcl Hempstead 
Church, for the benefit of the distressed 
Irish amounted to 3(5 1. 3s. %\d. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The harvest commenced early; the 
crops though not generally heavy are 
of excellent quality. 

KENT. 

I.ord l’etre has signified his inten¬ 
tion of making the very libeial reduc¬ 
tion of 20 per Cent, upon the Impro¬ 
priation tythes.-His Lordship, has 

also given notice to his tenants, that 
20 p'-r Cent, will be allowed on the 
rents due on Lady-day-One hun¬ 

dred and seventy silver coins of Henry 
VII. and VIII. and Edward III. were 
lately found under the root of a tree, 
in Black wo.se Field, near Ilylhe. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A gentleman of Loughborough has 
collected from the Liverpool official 
reports of corn, Hour and meal, im¬ 
ported from Ireland, during the last 
seven weeks, the following items 
— Wheat, 21,344 quarters; Oats, 
24,88 4 qrs.; Barley, 900 qrs.; Beans, 
279 qrs.; Oatmeal,984 qrs.; and Flour, 
8,433 hags; and all this time the peo¬ 
ple in that country have been perishing 
of famine ! 

■ LEICESTERSHIRE. 

A thick of sheep, consisting of forty- 
nine hoggvels, were found dead in a 
field on the forrest, supposed to have 
been killed by lightning. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Last month were taken from a rook¬ 
ery at Hemeughy, near Horneastle, a 
couple of milk-white rooks, with white 
hills and legs, and without a tinge of 
any other colour whatever. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The remains of a Roman pavement, 
in a fine state of preservation, has been 
lately discovered in the grounds of Mr. 

Stokes, atCaerwent.-At Usk wool 

tair there was a large supply. The 
prices were, for coarse wool, from ils. 
to 13s.; fine from 13s. to 10s. per stoue, 

of 13lbs-The alarming practice of 

desertion of farms and driving off the 
stock is, in Monmouthshire, by no 
means confined to the little or insigni¬ 
ficant farmer, or to the least ierliic soils 
of the country. 


NORFOLK. 

At liis last audit, Sir G. Jcmingham 
liberally took off 20 per cent, from the 
rent of his tenants.-The Lynn elec¬ 

tion was concluded on Friday, June 28, 
when Col. Walpole was elected by a 
majority of sixty-five.-We under¬ 

stand that it is the intention of the 
bankers of Norwich to reduce the inte¬ 
rest allowed by them from 3 to 21 per 
cent. 

NORTHAMPTON SHIRE. 

Earl Fitzwilliam has ag-ain made a 
liberal abatement of from 20 to 40 per 
cent, to his tenants in this county. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Skipton fortnight fair, July 2, was 
crowded to excess with both fat beasts, 
sheep, and lambs ; but in none of the 
above could last fair’s prices be obtain¬ 
ed.-The workmen employed in dig¬ 

ging the foundation of the goal at Mor¬ 
peth lately, found at the depth of thir¬ 
teen feet from the surface, an oak tree, 
measuring thirty-eight feet in length, 
and nine feet in circumference, and 
perfectly sound. The skeleton of a 
deer’s head with fine branching horns 
was also lately found at the same place, 
about fifteen feet below the surface. 

N OTTIN GHAMSH1RE. 

Wc understand that at the last rent 
day at Winwick, the worthy and re¬ 
spected rector made a return of one 
pound per acre, on which occasion the 
tenants caused a merry peal to be rung 
on the bells of the parish church; and 
spent the day with the utmost festivity 

and rejoicing-Sermons have bccu 

preached and collections made at all 
the places of worship in Nottingham, 
in aid of the distressed Irish—the do¬ 
nations were considerable, and highly 
creditable to the inhabitants of that 
town. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Collections to a considerable amount 
have been made under the King’s letter 

in this county.-At Shrewsbury Fair 

there was about an average supply. 
Fat sheep averaged 3\d. and some very 
prime 4d. per lb. Store sheep much 
the same as last fair. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The quartern loaf of the best wheaten 
bread is selling at Froine at b^d.——■ 
The ladies of Mclksliam have formed 
themselves into a society for collecting 
articles of apparel for the distressed 
Irish.-Taunton fair was fully sup¬ 

plied with stock. The demand was 
unusually flat, and the prices obtained 
very low. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Wolverhampton Fair has been but 
moderately supplied with cattle and 
sheep. Fat stock of every description 
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sold heavily, except lambs, which were 
quickly bought up. The shew of horses 
was as usual large, and there was a 
brisk demand for them. 

SUFFOLK. 

Singular Occurrence —As Mr. Thos. 
French, of liken Hall, was passing 
through Tunstal, a swarm of bees 
lighted on him and rolled into his coat 
pocket. Mr. F. had some scented herbs 
in the pocket at the time. 

SUSSEX. 

.1. C. Pelham, esq. of Crowhurst, has 
ordered one hundred acres of good land 
to be set apart for the cultivation of 
deserving husbandmen, in suitable pro¬ 
portions for the benefit of themselves 

and families.-The hop plantations, 

at Breda, and other places, have lately 
improved in their appearatice —Au- 
tumnal fruits of every description, 
more particularly hazel and walnuts, 
filberts, &c. promise most luxuriantly. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The subscription in Birmingham, for 
the relief of the poor Irish, amounts to 
nearly 2,000/.——A legacy of 50/, lias 
been bequeathed to the Birmingham 
Dispensary, by the late Miss Greatrix. 

■ . Warwick last Fair was well sup¬ 

plied with every description of cattle, 
but sales were extremely dull, and 
prices no better than at the last late 
fairs. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The down land, which commands a 
view of Salisbury, is now in a state of 
cultivation, the guardians of the poor 
employing' on that and other beneficial 
works,every able pauper.——The Rev. 
.1. 1.. llythesea, rector of Leigh, Dela- 
niore, has reduced ni- tithes iu the 
course of the last three yeais, 4a per 

(’em. .. There are now iu full bloom, 

ia the hot-house of T. Tinibrell, Esq. 
of Trowdridgc, two plants of the 
Yucca Alio folia, upwanls of 8 feet iu 
height. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

At Pcrshore Pair, there was an un¬ 
usually large shew of horses; those fit 
for harness met ready sale at advanced 
prices ; inferior ones little in demand ; 
and many driven away unsold. Mot 
many sheep, and sold at reduced prices. 

--The Rev. W. Tindall, M. A. Head 

Master of Wolverhampton Free Gram¬ 
mar School, has been presented to the 
perpetual curacy of Holme, in Lanca¬ 
shire. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Mr. Sturdy, the. Governor of York 
Castle, has received orders from the 
Magistrates of'thc County, to raise the 
walls Of the prison, and to make such 


other alterations as he may think re¬ 
quisite for the save detention of his 
prisoners. They have also ordered 
that the “ county dress," which is now 
to be the same as that of Lancaster, 
shall henceforth be worn by all men in 
the Castle, excepting the debtors, and 
those imprisoned for misdemeanors. 
Irons will not be placed on any before, 
trial, excepting such as the Governor 
may deem refractory and dangerous. 
-At the York Wool Fair, the sup¬ 
ply has been again extremely large, 
and the buyers numerous, but inade¬ 
quate to the supply. Hog wool, from 
3 Id. to 1*. per lb. Hog and Ewe wool, 

1 Id. to lid. per lb. 

WALES. 

We are happy to hear that a College, 
for the education of such students tor 
the Ministry whose friends are not in 
affluence, is about to be erected at 
Lampeter, in Cardiganshire. The sunt 
t>f 15,000/. three per cents, is already 
collected, and his Majesty has muni¬ 
ficently sent a donatiou of 1000/. ac¬ 
companied with a flattering letter. A 
Quarterly Magazine in the Welsh Lau 
guage, to he conducted upon tlte prin¬ 
ciples of the Church of England, will 
shortly be commenced. 

SCOTLAND. 

We understand that the Directors of 
the Bauk of Scotland^ following the 
example of the Bank of England, have 
adopted the resolution of discounting 

hills and notes at four per cent- 

The subscriptions to Mr. Owen’s Expe¬ 
riment of Mutual Association and Co¬ 
operation at Motherwell, near Lanark, 
amounts already to more than 00,000/. 

IRELAND. 

The Royal Dublin Society have re¬ 
solved to erect a whole-length statue of 
the King, in marble, to commemorate 
the royal visit and patronage of that 
institution. It appeals by their reso¬ 
lutions, that they have selected Afr. 
Belines for the distinguished task.—— 
We will not shock the feelings of our 
readers, by quoting the instances of 
unparalleled distress, that now pervade 
every part of this starving country — 
The work ofcharity is begun in almost 
every part of England, and a very large 
sum is already subscribed to alleviate 
the poor inhabitants of unhappy Ire¬ 
land I 
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want rd loom.—They will appeal m the next number. 

































































PRICES OF STOCKS, COURSE OF EXCHANGE, .V. 


GOVERNMENT FUNDS. 

J i t,Y 24. 

IRISH FUNDS. 

Jli.v n. 

Bank Stock, div. 10 per cent. 

428 a ...... 

Rank Stock., 


3 perCent. Reduced Annuities .... 

»»! « 3 .... 

Govt. Debents. 3J pe* e| 

9lT .... 

3} per Cent. Consols Annuities .... 

91] a . 

Do. Stock .. .. 3,J .... 

"1. 

4 perCent. Consols Annuities .... 

08 J a l .... 

Govt. Debeuts 4 .... 

! | P 

Long Annuities, expire 5th Jan. 1860 

20? i . 

Do. Stock .... 4 .... 


5 per Cent. 1707... 


Paving Dcbcns. 4 .... 


Irish 5 perCent... 


Govt. Debcnts. 5 .... 

ilM] 1 .. 

South Sea Old Ann. div. 3 per cent. 


Do. Stock .... 5 .... 

I0P 1 

3 perCent Consols Annuities .... 

70] a 80.... 

Gd.Canal Loan 6 per et. 

72 .. 

4 per Cent Ditto, New. 

08* a l .... 

Ditto ditto . ‘ 1 

18 , 

5 per t lent. Navy Annuities .. 


PipeWat.Debn. 5 .... 


India Stock, div. 10,* per Cent. 


Do. do. do. .. 6 .... 


.South Sea Stock, div. 3*. 


City Debeuts . 5 .... 

102 1 

South S. New Anns. div. 3 per cent 


Grand Canal Stock .... 


3 per Cent, Annuities, 1751. 


Iloyal <\mal Stock ( . 


Imperial 3 perCent. Annuities .. 

70] u 80 .... 

Exchange on London 

*1 c* ' 

4 per Cent India Ronds. 

63 a 64 pm . 



Exchequer Hills, £1000. 2d. per day 

5 a 6 pm 

——— 


Ditto £500. 

5 a 6 pm.. 



Ditto small . 

5 a 7 jnn 

BULLION. 

n,u 07 

Rank lor Account, 20th Aug 1822 


Jw.v 23. 

£ t. d- 

India for Opening, 20th Aug .... 


Tortugal Gold, in Coin , 

tl 0 s> 

Consols for Opening, 28th Aug ,. 

SO a * 

Eotcigii Gold, in lsais . 

'3 17 Si 

3} perCent.Consols .. 

OP .. 

N< w Doubloons. 

3 13 O 

3 per perCent Reduced. 

AA '? 

New Dollats .. 

0 -1 *'* 

Imperial .... 

SO . 

Silver, ia Rais, Stand n< 

(! -Ill 

AMERICAN FUNDS. 


| FRENCH FU 

NDS. 


Rank Shares .... 

7 per Cent. 

3 (>r. Cts. of IK 12, 

.... Ml* 

.... 1811. 

.... ISIS 

3 per Cent. 

f» per Cent. 

5 per Cent. 

Exchange on London, 8* pm. 


London, July 23. A’. Yoih, June 2 J. 


,22 

tor, 1 , o] . 

01 

02 8> . ( 6 iv.tr mi 
02 s',. ) .’nin P2! 

02 8'1. y 

02 8* .. 

OS' . 

i"i] : >i. 

103 P ..... .. 

J 03 t J 

*01 ., f div. fi me] 

Rip, • / Murl^o 
...: ' ) 

05-; .. 

06'i . 



London, Jnh/ 23. 

') p Cl An witIt div. 
due i\l.u eh 2 I, ail'! 
Seplcnihcr 21 .... 
[’..ink S -nop, div. til 
Dec, and 30 .Iliac 
:I- counois. of I io>u 
: d.it’on di.ui. due 
! Mar. •>!,&. Sep 21 
'Exchange on Lon 
don, 3 months , , 
[Ditto 1 ditto 


92 f 25e, 
f.ex he. 
IGOtX. c 


I'... e. 

:->M .-.’tie. 

bar .4<’e. 


PRUSSIAN STOCK. 

Lumlon, .full) 23, 1822. 

5 per Cent, llomls, large 88 - 

Small-. Div due a 1st March 

and 30th Sept. 


in is,SIAN STOCK. 

London, July 23. 1822. 

.ft per Cent. Inscriptions, 82. — Ex- 
,[ change 11 ;tl p. Ko—Div. due 30th 
June, and 3Kt Dec—Metallic 0 per 
Cents ~'\r\ d.—Exchange 3 j 1 p. 
I’o —Div due 28tli i eh. £. 31s! Ace 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. Tcis July 23. 


Amsterdam. C. F . 

12 

8 

Barcelona.. 


Ditto at Sight.. 

12 

5 

Seville . 

.. 35* 

Rotterdam 

12 

9 

Gibraltar .. 

. 30* 

Antwerp .. 

12 

5 

Leghorn ......... 


Hamburgh. 

37 

10 


.... . 13 ’ 

A Ron a .. 

37 

11 

Venice Italian liv, 

. 27*60 


25 

50 

Malta . 

. . . . -15 

Ditto . 

25 

80 

Naples . 

.. 00J 

Bouidoaux. 

25 

80 

Palermo . 

.per oz. 11 7 d 

Frankfort on the Mail. 

156* 


Lisbon . 

.. 

Vienna effee.«J1. fio. 

10 

16 

Oporto .. 

. 52 

Trieste, ditto .. . 

10 

16 Rio Janeiro _ 

. . 46 

Madrid . 

36 


Hel'lliil T . , tt . 

. .. 50 

Cadis ., 

355 


Dublin . 

. it'! 

Bilboa .. 

36 


Cork . 

. 9; 


EXCHEQUER BILLS. 

All Exchequer Bills dated prior to Oct. 1821, have been Advcitised to be Paid Oil*. 
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TO THE PUBLIC, v 


Although five hundred Copies of the last Number of this Magazine were 
printed in addition to the usual quantity, the whole impression has been found 
unequal to the demand; and the Proprietors regret that they did not further an¬ 
ticipate thesuccess that has attended the elegant Engraving of “ Psyche” and their 
improvements in general. Their Subscribers, however, are respectfully informed 
that, the Proof Impressions of the Psyche, with a Mythological account of her 
history, are nearly ready for publication. On account of circumstances, which it 
would be tedions and unnecessary to detail, these Proofs are far more elegantly 
executed and foitbful to the original thau the Engravings inserted in the last 
month’s Magazine, although they werp superior to any thing of the kind that 
ever appeared in this or any other Magazine. 

The Proofs ou India paper, with descriptive letter press on imperial quarto 
paper and hot-pressed, will be published at the latter end of the present month 
dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Bedford. Price 7s. 6d. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The following communications shall appear as soon as possible — 
Posthumous Vanity On Poetical Resemblance 

Ort the Advantages of Literary Corree- Humauitati Amicus 
tion Translation by Alexis 

Titian’s Picture Claribel, or the King’s Danglitcr. 


We have returned the following articles to our publish! r, which their respective 
Authors may receive-on application;— 


Sketches by Sea and Land 
Remarks ou the Higher Ranks of So¬ 
ciety 

Lines on Chelsea College 

Patterdaie 

Scraps, No. I. 

Victim of Superstition * 

Walt to Wilsdon 
Youth 

Remarks on Garth's Dispensary 
Lines to H—n with a withered rose 


On Servility 

Lines on Friendship 

Lines to * * * by u constant Rcadci 

Eliza j or, the Convicts 

Lines to N * * * by Ilalf-cxistence 

Lines by Cantabrigicnsis 

On Pugilism, by W. T. VV. 

The Schoolmaster 

Pierce Egan and Lord Byron 

Critique on the “ Charities of London.' 


ERRATA IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 

Page 21, read, “qtie 1’insurroction est oryanizrc :i Londrcs, t'ttrmec seduitc, ft 
uti gonvernomeut provmire form6 chez le Lord Mayor.”—Page 43, for “ Cette, ’ 
read u ceite'* 
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MEMOIR 

OP 

GIOVANNI BELZONI, Esq. 

WITH A 

Retrospect of his “ Operations and recent Discoveries within the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tombs and Excavations in Egypt and Nubia; and of a Journey 
to the Coast of the.'Red Sea, in search of the ancient Berenice; and 
another to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon.'' 


Slit. Bei.zont is a native of the 
city of Padua, and descended from 
a Roman family, which resided there 
many years. The disturbed state of 
Italy, in lHOO, obliged him to leave 
that country, a circumstance which 
.led him to visit, different parts of 
Europe. His family, though not 
rich, sent him some occasional re¬ 
mittances ; but, unwilling to be a 
burthen to them, he contrived to 
support himself by the knowledge 
which he had acquired in various 
branches, particulaflv hydraulics,— 
a science from whiejg "he derived con¬ 
siderable advantages, and which ul¬ 
timately led to his visiting Egypt. 
In 1803 he arrived in Ertgland, and 
married shortly after. He remained 
here nine years, and having a natu¬ 
ral propensity for travelling, here- 
solved on making »a tour through 
the South of Europe, and visited 
Portugal, Spain, and Malta, whence 
Jbe embarked for Egypt in 1815, . 
where he remained to 1819. The 
discoveries which he made in this 
country, and Nubia, are the subject 
of a w T ork which he has published* 
since his arrival in England. He 
was chiefly led to engage in this 
work, in consequence of the many 
erroneous accounts which had been 
given to the public, after his opera- 

j 


tions and discoveries in Egypt. The 
work is written m a simple, pleas¬ 
ing, and perspicuous style, though 
it may seem to want that nerve, that 
copiousness of expression and power 
of language, w hich seldom, if ever, 
characterize the style of an author 
who writes in a foreign tongue. The 
want of these, higher beauties, how ¬ 
ever, is more than compensated, by 
the importance of the matter, anil 
the plain, unaffected simplicity of 
manner in which the ( au|,bor commu¬ 
nicates his thoughts. Though he 
had many causes of complaint 
against certain individuals, he sel¬ 
dom gives way to the language of 
indignation. His reason always pre¬ 
sides over liis feelings, but his feel¬ 
ings are not the less strong, nor his 
sense of injury less poignant and 
acute. As his travels in Egypt and 
Nubia form the most interesting part 
of his own life, we have, for the satis¬ 
faction of our readers, given a history 
in miniature of the most important 
t ransactions in which he was engaged, 
during his residence in these coun¬ 
tries. By this means, we make them, 
at once, acquainted with the history 
of his life, and'the substance of the 
work which he has laid before the 
public, Mr. Belzoni sailed from 
Malta on the 19th of Mav, 1815, and 
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•it 

arrived at Alexandria on the 9 th of 
June following - . The object of his 
visit to Egypt was t<» construct hy¬ 
draulic machines, to wafer the fields 
with greater expedition, and les$ 
exporter, than the method usually 
adopted in that country. On arriv¬ 
ing at Alexandria, the city was in¬ 
fected with the plague, though it, 
was then on the decline. He ami 
his party, which consisted only of 
Mrs. Belzoni, James Curtain, an 
Irish youth, and himself, were, ac¬ 
cordingly, obliged to perform qua¬ 
rantine at the French Occale, where 
they remained till the first of July, 
whet) the plague had entirely abated. 
The 2dIh of June, St. John’s day, is 
eagerly looked for by the Egyptians 
during the plague, as it then gene¬ 
rally begins to deeline rapidly,— 
a circumstance which the natives 
attribute to the guardian- power of 
the saint, hut which Mr. Belzoni 
justly attributes to the gredt increase 
of heat., which, like the extreme of 
cold, checks the pestilence. On the 
first of July, Mr. Belzoni and his 
party sailed'up tbcNihyin company 
with Mr. Turner, anEnglish gentle¬ 
man, but were driven back by con¬ 
trary winds the same evening. The 
next day they re-embarked, ami 
lauded at Aboukir, in consequence 
of high winds. They continued 
their voypge the same day,; and 
landed at Rosetta. In four days 
afterwards, they reached Boohik, 
within a mile of Cairo, to which they, 
immediately proceeded and as the 
monks of the convent of Terressante 
could rcceive.no women within their 
walls, they were.accomrnodated with 
an old house in Boolak, belonging 
to Mr. Raghos, the, principal inter¬ 
preter of Mahomed Ali, and director 
of all foreign affairs. Mr. Bagbos 
very courteously appointed a day to. 
present him to his Highness, the 
Bashaw, to propose the object of his 
visit. In the meantime, curiosity 
led him to see the pyramids in the 
neighbourhood of Cairo, in company 
with Mr. 'Turner, who procured an 
escort of soldiers from the Bashaw. 
—They ascended the first pyramid 
before the rising of the sun; and, 
though Mr.Belzoni deals not in the 
picturesque style, the seem*, as he 
describes it, is grand and imposing 
beyond description. Our limits pre¬ 
clude us from entertaining our read¬ 


ers with the sublime prospects of 
which it was composed, and which 
lavish nature seemed to have scat¬ 
tered around him, in terrific though 
delightful magnificence. Mr. Bel¬ 
zoni returned witli his friend to 
Cairo, strongly impressed with the 
influence of a scene which he had 
long desired, but never expected he 
should have the happiness to behold. 

’ A few days after, he and a party 
of Europeans visited the pyramids 
of Sacara, by water, whence he pro¬ 
ceeded, accompanied only by Mr. 
Turner, to visit the pyramids of 
Da-jior; which,'though considerably 
smaller, are in much better preserva¬ 
tion than any of the rest, if oppor¬ 
tunity permitted, they would have 
visited the embalmed mummies of 
birds, but a Fellah brought them 
an earthen vase containing a bird, 
which appeared to be of the hawk 
species. The vase was so perfect, 
that they believed the Fellah only 
sought to impose upon them, aud, 
refusing, consequently, to purchase- 
if, ,tlie Fellah, to prove wliat con¬ 
noisseurs they were, broke it in their 
presence. 

Two days after their return to 
Cairo, Mr. Baglios accompanied him 
to the. citadel, to introduce him to 
the Bashaw but as they passed 
along through one of the principal * 
streets, a soldier on horseback rode 
np to him, and gave him such a 
blow on the leg with his stirrup, 
that he imagined it cut in two. The 
wound was deep, and two inches 
broad, so that, instead of proceed¬ 
ing to the Bashaw, he was taken to 
the convent of Terrassanta, to .be 
cured. The stirrups of the Turkish 
soldiers are like shovels, cut very 
short. The Turks were, at this 
time, greatly incensed against the 
• Bashaw, for ordering them to learn % 
the European military evolutions,— 
a circumstance totahich Mr. Belzoni 
attributes the injury which he re¬ 
ceived. ■ 

Alter recovering - from his wound, • 
he was presented to the Bashaw, 
who received him with great civility. 
3fcle seemed to think little about the 
wound in his leg* simply observing, 
that such things were unavoidable, 
Where there were troops, lie im¬ 
mediately entered into ah arrange¬ 
ment with Mr. Belzoni, relative to 
the construction of hi§ hydraulic 
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machine; but he was not many days 
engaged in it, when a revolution 
took place at Cairo among the troops, 
who were hostile to the introduction 
of European tactics; and the Bashaw 
was obliged to take refuge in the 
citadel. Cairo and its vicinity re* 
mained a scene of pillage and con¬ 
fusion for several days, during which, 
our traveller was obliged to confine 
himself withindoors; but the troops 
who remained faithful to the Bashaw 
succeeded, at length, in restoring 
order, and the discontented troops 
were sent, to encampments in various 
stations, at a distance from Cairo, 
'/’he Bashaw, however, was obliged 
to relinquish his project of intro¬ 
ducing the military evolutions of 
Korop ■ among his soldiery. 

Alter tranquillity was restored* ' 
Mr. Beizoni proceeded with his hy¬ 
draulic preparations, in which he 
experienced considerable interrup¬ 
tion from the Turks, who were not 
only hostile to ail European im¬ 
provements, hut suspected, that if 
this hydraulic machine should suc¬ 
ceed, it would deprive many of thpm 
of work. While he was thus en¬ 
gaged, he had many opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the Turks, 
and the occupations and amusements 
of the Bashaw, which he very parti¬ 
cularly describes. The Bashaw is 
a great marksman, and diverts him¬ 
self every e\«ming, about sun-set, iri 
shooting at an earthen pot, placed 
on th< opposite bank of the Nile. 
Mr. Beizoni saw him hit a pot, only 
fifteen inches high, across the Nile, 
where the river i& much broader 
than the Thames at Westminster. 
He is extremely fond'of European 
arts, to wit ch his subjects have a 
proportionate aversion, lie has, how, 
ever, succeeded in introducing the 
fah-ication of gunpowder, the re¬ 
fining of sugar, the making of fine 
indigo, and the silk manufacture. 
Why a ruler should he more studi-, 
ous of those arts which benefit so¬ 
ciety at large, than those to whom 
the blessing is communicated, seems 
to be a question well worthy of 
philosophic investigation. As our 
limits will not permit us to enter' 
into the discussion, we can only ob¬ 
serve, that mere abstract philosophy 
can have little, or, rather, no hope 
of being able to resolve it; and that 
no writer can pretend to be adequate 


to the task. M ho cannot place him¬ 
self in the same situation uith the 
people, for the motives «f whose 
conduct he pretends to account. 

Mr. Beizoni’s water machine was 
finished while the Bashaw happened 
to be at Alexandria, and, on his re¬ 
turn, an experiment was made of its 
utility. Though constructed of bad 
wood and bad iron, and erected by 
Arabian carpenters, it drew six times 
more water titan the common ma¬ 
chines. The prejudice, however, was 
very strong against it; and the Bar 
shaw, fearful to oppose the general 
feeling, decided, that it had only 
four times the power of the common 
machines. This, however, was all 
that Mr. Beizoni had undertaken, 
but, an accident soon frustrated its 
adoption, and quieted the fears of 
the people. The Bashaw, to indulge 
a frolic, instead of oxen, put fifteen 
men into it, to try its effect, but the 
wheel had scarcely turned once, 
when they all leaped out, leaving 
James, the Irish hoy, alone in the 
machine. The wheel, which was 
consequently overbalanced by the 
weight of water, turned back with 
such rapidity, that the catch was 
unable to check it; -and the boy 
tvas violently thrown out, having 
one of his thighs broken. The 
Turks have an insurmountable ob¬ 
jection to all new inventions which 
are attended with any accident; and 
the Bashaw, who had not yet sur¬ 
mounted the fears of the late rebel¬ 
lion, yielded to their superstition, 
and renounced the adoption of the 
machine, so that Mr. Beizoni’s con¬ 
tract with him was, consigned to 
oblivion. 

He now determined to leave Cairo, 
and, accordingly, applied to Mr. 
Salt, the British, Consul, to procure 
him a firman from the Bashaw, to 
sail up the.{file. Mr. Salt, who had 
long deliberated on removing the 
head of the statue of the younger 
Mem non, which lay at Gurnou, a 
village near Thebes, availed him¬ 
self of this opportunity, and pro¬ 
posed to Mr. Beizoni the raising of 
the bust, and conveying it down the 
Nile to Alexandria,, with an inten¬ 
tion of sending it to London, and 
offering it as a present to the British 
Museum. To this proposal, Mr. 
Beizoni’agreed, but denies, that he 
.was regularly employed by the Bri¬ 
tish Consul, as lias been publicly 
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stated, and says he received no re¬ 
muneration but the expenses which 
he had ijuurrcd on the occasion. 

Having- made the necessary pre¬ 
parations, Mr. Belzoni departed from 
Cairo on the 30th of June, and met 
Ibrahim, Bashaw of Upper Egypt, 
on l.is way to Siout, to whom he 
presented his letters. The Bashaw 
politely requested of him to deliver 
them to the Defterdar, who was left 
in command at Siout. He reached 
Siout on the 6th of July, and found 
the Defterdar Bey from home. He 
waited on Dr. Scotto, according to 
the instructions which he- received 
from the Consul, but found him un¬ 
willing to promote the success of his 
undertaking, observing, that “ the 
lmst was a mass of stone not worth 
the carriage.” The Bev, however, 
on, his arrival, received him very 
politely, and furnished him with 
orders to the Casheft of the province 
of Enncnts, who holds jurisdiction 
over the Fellahs of Thebes. Mr. 
Belzoni proceeded on his voyage, 
and reached Demlera on the iMth, at 
night; and visited the celebrated 
temple of Tentyra the next morning. 
It is the first Egyptian temple that 
•resents itself along the Nile, and 
>y far the most magnificent. Mr. 
Belzoni gives a very minute descrip¬ 
tion of this “ Cabinet "of Egyptian 
Arts, the product of studies for 
many centuries.” Here he saw the 
famous Zodiac, which, we under¬ 
stand, has been purchased since Mr. 
Belzoni left Egypt, by the King of 
France, out of Ins o\vn private purse, 
toembellish the ceilingof the Louvre. 
—For the description of this noted 
"temple, we must refer, the reader to 
the work bet ore us, that we may pur¬ 
sue Mr. Belzoni on his route. On 
the 2iM, Ife landed at Luxor, and 
saw the ruins of Thebes, for the first 
time. v 

Mr. Belzoni describes several co¬ 
lossal figures, which Hpf&et, with be¬ 
fore he reached the "Fust which he 
had to remove, particularly the co- 
lu?.sus of Mommm, or Sesostris, or 
< >symamlias,or Hhan'ienoph,or some 
other Egyptian monarch, for, as Mr. 
Belzoni observes, “ so many names 
have been given to it, that at last it 
lias no name at all.” He says it 
would require more labour to convey 
this mass of granite by water than 
the obelisk uimrn by the name of 
Pompey's Pillar. He commenced 


his operations of removing the bust 
under very discouraging auspices. 
The only implements he brought 
from Cairo were fourteen poles, 
eight of which were, employed in 
making a sort of cart to lay the bust 
on, • four ropes of palm leaves, and 
four rollers without tackle of any 
sort. The want ■ of implements, 
how'ever, ivas little in comparison to 
the difficulties thrown in his wav by 
the Turkish Cachofts and Caima- 
. kans, on whose word no reliance 
can lie placed. Even when a supe¬ 
rior sends a firman, tiscarry, or or¬ 
der to an inferior governor, though 
he will not positively disobey the 
order, he will endeavour to prevent 
its' execution one way or other, un¬ 
less he receives a present from the 

S erson vvhose interest it promoter. 

ir. Belzoni, however, succeeded in 
removing the bust to the banks of 
the Nile, though he had considera¬ 
ble difficulty in getting the Arabs 
to work ; for they not only acted in 
concert with each other, but seemed 
to have frequently private instruc¬ 
tions from the Cache its to disappoint 
him when he stood most,'in need of 
them. Accordingly, if he had an 
hundred men at work one day, he 
could not get one of them To appear 
the day following', though they had 
strict orders to attend him from the 
t'achefts, and were regularly paid 
for their labour by Mr. Belzoni. 

After conveying, the bust to the 
banks of the Nile, he went with 
some Arabs to a cave, where be was 
informed by M. Drouetli, the ex¬ 
consul-general of the late govern¬ 
ment of France, that a sarcophagus 
was discovered. The ex-consul 
himself endeavoured to remove it, 
but could not succeed, the Arabs 
having cunningly- stopped up the 
great entrance which led to it. Mr. 
Belzoni entered through a long nar¬ 
row cavity, where he w as frequently 
obliged to creep on the ground. 
They retched the sarcophagus at 
length, which nearly closed up the 
passage. One of the Arabs, how¬ 
ever, £jnd Mr. Belzoui’s interpreter, 
succeeded .'in passing, and it was 
agreed that Mr. Belzoni himself, 
and the other Arab should wait 
there till the interpreter and his 
•companion returned: They went so 
'far that the lights entirely disap¬ 
peared, and a few minutes after the 
interpreter was h'-ard to cry out, O 
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tnoH Diets ! tnon Die a ! Je suit per¬ 
du. Mr, Belzoni immediately re¬ 
turned to procure help from the 
other Arabs, but lost his way. At 
length, however, he miraculously 
got out, and found his intet^iretei; 
at the entrance. It seems that, after 
leaving Mr. Belzoni, they came to a 
pit, which they did not petceive till 
the Arab fell in. It was then the 
interpreter cried out, I am lost; for 
the Arab, in falling, put out both, 
lights. The interpreter, however, 
^happening to see a small light at a 
distance, approached it, and after 
scraping away some loose sand and 
stones, got out of the cave through 
an aperture in the large entrance 
which the Arabs had stopped up. 
Mr. Belzoni immediately set the 
Arabs to work, and cleared out the 
large entrance, in order to remove 
the sarcophagus, but tbe Cacheft of 
Brmcnts, whose permission be had 
heretofore in all his operations^ sent 
him w onl to desist, as the sarcopha¬ 
gus was sold to the French consul. 
Finding he could not, at present, 
succeed in liis design, and having 
no boat fit to convey the colossal 
bust to Cairo, he sent a courier to 
Mr. Salt, 1o send him a boat for that 
purpose, and determined,’ in the 
mean time, to go up the Nile, and 
return before the courier arrived 
from Cairo. lli» voyage up the Nile 
is extremely interesting, and places 
the character of the Turks and their 
chiefs in a < ruer point of view than 
that of any other traveller. The 
principal places and remains of an- 
liquity, which he describes, are Esne, 
Edfu, Assouan, tbe Isle of Elephan-, 
tine and its temple, supposed to be 
dedicated to the serpent Knuplus, 
the beautiful island of Philoe, Taffa, 
the ruins of Kalabslie, Barba Dan- 
dour, Garbah Merieli, Garba Gyrshe, 
the temple of Dakke and its Greek 
inscriptions, Mohurraka*, or Offelina, 
Seboua, Korosko, 'Doir tbe great 
capital of Lower?Nubia, Ibrim and 
its sepulchral chambers, Faras, Yb- 
sainhul and its temple, half-buried 
in the sand, Wady Haifa, tbe Isle of 
Main.irfy, and the' rock "of Aspir, 
which commands a vjew of the se¬ 
cond Cataract. Here Mr. Belzoni 
was obliged to return; but on his 
arrival at Thebes, he found that no 
boat had arrived from Cairo, though 
Mr, Salt had sent him a remittance 
of money. After considerable trou¬ 


ble and perplexity, Mr. Belzoni 
however succeeded in procuring a 
boat, and conveying the bust of 
Memnon to Cairo, where he received 
letters from the consul, who was 
then at Alexandria; to proceed to 
him directly with the colossus, leav¬ 
ing all the other articles he had 
brought with him in the consulate. 
He left Cairo accordingly on the 3d 
of January, 181,7,and reached Alex¬ 
andria in eleven days, where he 
lodged the colossus in the Bashaw’s 
magazine to await its embarkation 
for England. 

Mr. Belzoni had left too many 
objects of curiosity behind him to 
remain satisfied with his first trip 
into Upper Egypt and Nubia. He 
proposed accordingly a second voy¬ 
age to Mr, Salt, particularly with a 
view to open the temple of Ybsain- 
bul, which he attempted in his first 
journey, hut which he was obliged 
to give over for want of sufficient 
money to pay the workmen. The 
consul readily embraced tbe propo¬ 
sal, and Mr. Belzoni set off from 
Boolak on the 20th of February, in 
company with a Mr. Beechey, whom 
he took along with him at the con¬ 
sul’s request. On their arrival at 
Eshmouneir, they were informed 
that two agents of Mr. Drouetti, the 
• French ex-consul, were making a 
forced .march to Thebes. Mr. Bel- 
zoni justly concluding that their ob¬ 
ject was to reach that place before 
himself to purchase up aH the an¬ 
tiques, that had been accumulated by 
tbe Arabs during the preceding sea¬ 
son, and also apprehensive they 
would take possession of a spot 
where he had made excavations and 
discovered sphinxes and statues, if 
they reached Thebes before him, im¬ 
mediately determined to travel by 
land, and ordered a horse and ass 
to be got ready. . He took along 
with him a Greek servant, who at¬ 
tended’on board, and leaving the 
boat in Mr. Beechey’s charge, he 
, arrived m Thebes by forced marches 
ift five days and a half. It happened 
’ that the Defterdar Bey of Siout had 

? ;ivep Mr. Belzoni a letter to lh.e 
Jritish consul, to which he expected 
an answer by Mr. Belzoui on his 
, return; but the consul having ne¬ 
glected to write to him he was so 
enraged, that he went direct to Lux¬ 
or, aqd ordered the ground where 
Mr, Belzoni had discovered the 
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sphinxes, to be dug up, and all its ed. On entering, he was surprised 
contents were afterwards given to to find it one ot the most beautiful 
the agents of M. Drouetti, who took temples in Egypt, enriched with 
every opportunity of conciliating beautiful intaglios, paintings, oolos- 
the good will of the Bey, and irn- sal figures, &c. We regret our li- 
tating him against the English party, nuts will not afford us to give even 
Mr Belzoni, however, continued to an abstract ot his description; hut 
make many important discoveries, »t is well worthy the attention of 
though every possible difficulty was cv ^7 lover of antiquity, 
thrown in his way. Among the re- Mr. Belzoni, after visiting every 
lies of antiquity Which he discovered* place worthy the attention of the 
were two brazen vessels, which he antiquary and inquisitive traveller, 
purchased from one of the Fellahs, returned to Thebes, and commenced 
and which he describes as the finest . h‘ s operations anew. Finding M. 
and most perfect pieces of Egyptian Drouetti’s agents making exeava- 
antiquity lie had ever seen. They tions about Gornau, and knowing 
were covered with engraved hiero, from experience he could not be at 
glyphics, admirably executed ; and peace in their neighbourhood, lie de- 
were about eighteen inches high, termmed to make the sacred valley 
and ten in diameter, their sound re- of Behan el Malook the scene ot his 
send.ling that of Corinthian brass, researches; having previously ob- 
Tlie French party, finding the sue- tained a firman from the Cachett 
cess that attended Mr. Belzoui’s la- Ghous.who was now ruler over 
hours, succeeded at length m per- Thebes, directed to the Seheiks ot 
suading the Bey, who was already Gournou, commanding them to sup- 
incensed against the English, to P'y h" im with twenty men. In this 
issue an order to all the Cacliefts, fortunate .valley Mr. Belzoni made 
and Caimakans who commanded on “ iS g" ran d discovery of the tomb of 
both sides of Thebes, not to permit Psamrautliis, King of Egypt. Me 
Mr. Belzoni’s party to collect any caused the earth to be dug up at the 
more antiquities, nor to allow the i°°t a steep hill, immediately un- 
Arabs to work, or sell any thing dera torrent, where no vestige of a 
more to them on any account. Mr. tomb appeared. He kept the men at 
Belzoni expostulated, and threaten- work, however, for three days, and 
ed to write to the Bashaw, on which ilt length discovered an entrance into 
he counteracted the order, but short- th e solid rock, eighteen feet below 
ly renewed it again, so that Mr. surface. _ The entrance led to a 
Belzoni finding it useless to remain corridor, thirty-six feet two inches 
at Thebes, determined to proceed long,* eight feet four inches wide, 
farther up the Nile. He left a Sheik ,«md eight feet nine inches high: the 
to guar/ his collection, which lie paintings on the ceiling and the hicro- 
covered with earth, and encompass- glyphics, in basso relievo indicated 
ed with a mud wall before his de~ th a t it was the entrance to some mag- 
parture. * . nificent tomb. At the end was a 

Mr. Belzoni gives, not only a very stair-ease twenty-three feet in depth, 
circumstantial, but a very pleasing,'" which led to another corridor, still 
account of the various places, curio- . J W>r a «d more sumptuous than the 
sides, and antiquities which lie vi-? former: at the end was a pit, thirty 
sited and exploded in liis. second feet deep, and fourteen by twelve 
voyage up the Ifnc, among which wide* beyond which he descried 

may bp particularly noticed his ac- a small aperture, two-feet wide, and 
count, of the Island of Philoe, and two feet and a half high. He con- 
its curiosities. His opening the tern-, trived, by placing beams across the 
pic of Ybsambul, however, excites pit, to reach the entrance, and open 
the attention of the reader inore than it ? on .entering, Mr. Belzoni found 
all the rest, not only because it was himself ijft a beautiful hall, twenty- 
half buried in the sand, but because seven feet arid p halt long, and about 
its internal uart was neveV seen by twenty-six lect wide, supported .by 
the oldest inhabitant then living. , square pillars. This entrance hall 
He "Was twenty-eight d.tys in remov- led to a chamber twenty-eight feet 
ing the sand which closed up the long, and twenty-five feet and a half 
entrance, and had frequently up- wide, also .supported by.pillars. On 
wards of one hundred men employ- one side oi the entrance hall he dit -' 
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covered another corridor, thirteen 
feet long, which led to another beau¬ 
tiful corridor, thiity-six feet six 
inches, by six feet eleven inches. The 
paintings still became more, and more 
perfect as he advanced. A descent 
of ten steps led to another corridor, 
seventeen feet by ten feet live inches, 
which led to a chamber, twenty feet 
four indies by thirteen feet eight, 
‘inches: in this chamber was a grand 
display of Egyptian gods and god¬ 
desses. This chamber led to a large 
hall, about twenty-eight by twenty- 
•Tevcn feet, supported by two rows of 
square pillars: on eaeh side of the 
hall is a small chamber, and (he end 
led to a grand saloon with an arched 
roof, about thirty-two feet long, and 
twenty-seven wide. On the left of 
the saloon rv.is a chamber about 
twenty-six i'<. t long', and twenty- 
three wide: at the end of this room, 
faring the hall of pillars, was an- 
othei grand chamber, forty-three feet 
lour indies by seventeen feet and a 
half wide. In the centre of this 
room, 31 r. Bclzoni discovered the 
most perfect and valuable remains of 
Egyptian antiquity,—a Sarcophagus 
ot the finest oriental alabaster, nine 
feet live indies long, and three feet 
v'vmi indies wide: its thickness is 
two inches; and it is transparent 
when :* light is pi eed in the inside. 
It is sculptured within and without 
with several hundred, figures and 
emblems. It was placed over a stair¬ 
case in the centre of the saloon, lead¬ 
ing to a subterraneous passage'three 
hundred feet deep. 

31 r. Bclzoni, with the assistance 
of 31. Hied, made drawings after¬ 
wards of all the figures, hierogly¬ 
phics, emblems, ornaments, &c. m 
the tomb; and took impressions 
of every tiling in wax, a task 
which occupied him more than twelve 
months. The paintings, &,e. are all 
minutely described in the work be¬ 
fore u>: the. description, though 
brief, takes up fourteen pages. 

Shortly after the di®covery of this 
celeb rail'd tomb, Mr. Bei/oni left 
Thebes for Cairo, to which he con¬ 
veyed Ids second collection of anti¬ 
quities. Even lu-re the spirit of curi¬ 
osity would not sillier him to he at 
rest—lie formed a project of opening 
the second pyramid of Ghizeh—that 
enormous mass, which has battled the 
conjectures of ancient and modern 
writers. Having mentioned his in- 
Eur, Mug. Vol, 82. 


lention to Count de Forbin, who was 
then at Cairo, he sarcastically re¬ 
quested of him to send him a plan of 
it, to France, when opened. The 
Count thought the thing impossible, 
but he was mistaken—Mr. Bclzoni 
opened the pyramid, and sent him 
the plan. A paragraph appeared 
shortly after in a French paper, stat¬ 
ing that Count ;le Forbin, Director 
General of the Royal Museum of 
France, penetrated into the second 
pyramid of Ghizeh, and brought tlm 
plan of the discovery along with him 
to France. The expenses of opening 
the pyramid Mr. Belzoni paid out 
of his own pocket; all his other ex¬ 
penses were paid by Mr. Salt, to 
whom he delivered both the collec¬ 
tions which he brought, from Thebes. 
Fie therefore determined, after open¬ 
ing tlie pyramid, to make a collection 
on liis own account, and to make the 
drawings of the tomb of Psamnm- 
this, and the wax impressions of 
which we have already spoken: hav¬ 
ing, accordingly, arranged his affairs 
with the Consul, he set oil’ once more 
for Thebes. On his third journey to 
Thebes, he visited the Defterdar Bey 
of Hiout, whom he found exorcising 
his soldiers and young Mamelukes 
in gunnery and horsemanship:— 
having obtained a firman from him, 
he continued his voyage to Thebes, 
where lie commenced his drawings 
and models of the tomb as before 
stated, the moment he arrived. 

It is disagreeable to revert to the 
difficulties he had here again to en¬ 
counter, and the obstacles illiberally 
thrown in his way, not only by M. 
Drouotti and his agents, hut by Mr. 
Salt himself. So determined were 
they to pnt a stop to his researches, 
that on his arrival at Thebes he 
found the ground on both sides of 
the A T ile marked by the agents of 
one party or the other. “ I verily 
believe,” he says, “if 1 pointed out 
one of the sand banks or solid rocks, 
they would have said they just in¬ 
tended to have broken into it the 
next day.” Perreiving the difficul¬ 
ties of making researches on his 
own account, without quarrelling 
with some of the parties, he retired 
to his tomb, and devoted his time to 
liis drawings and nlodcls. His thirst, 
for discovery, however, prompted 
Iriiu to diversify his pursuits l»y oc¬ 
casional excavations, whoever might 
reap the benefit of liis discoveries. 
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Accordingly lie duff, between the 
Meiunoniutn anil Medinet Ahoo, a 
place which had been already exa¬ 
mined hy Mr. Salt and’ Mr. Drou¬ 
etti to no purpose. He set his men 
to work where he imagined the So 
kos and Celia must have been, and 
in two days came to a large statue 
which proved to he the finest he had 
yet found. It was a sitting figure 
of a man, at all points resembling 
the great colossus of Memnon, nearly 
ten feet high, and of the most beau¬ 
tiful Egyptian workmanship. 

Having made this addition to his 
stock, Mr. Belzoni re-commenced 
his drawings, determined to return 
to his excavations the moment he 
had an interview with Mr. Salt, who 
had marked all this ground for him¬ 
self. He took off many of the 
figures in basso relievo, an hundred 
and eighty-two of which he found 
to he as large as life. The smaller 
figures he computed at about eight 
hundred, and five hundred hierogly¬ 
phics, which he faithfully copied 
with their colours. Though he had 
ceased his researches, he still conti¬ 
nued to purchase from the peasants 
of (iournou whatever he found of 
greatest value in their possession, 
by which means he was enabled to 
make a valuable, though small, col¬ 
lection. 

About this time, Mr. Caliud, a 
silversmith, who had been recom¬ 
mended to the Bashaw of Egypt 
by M, Drouetti, was sent to exa¬ 
mine certain mountains on the bor¬ 
ders of the Red Sea, which were 
reported to contain a number of 
mines. On his return, he happened 
to reach Sakiet Minor, situated in a 
valley, a few miles from the moun¬ 
tain ofZabara, which he described as 
containing eight hundred houses and 
several temples. In a word, it ap¬ 
peared to him like the ruins of Pom- 
peia. This led the antiquaries of 
Egypt to mistake it for the ancient 
Berenice. Mr. Belzoni happening 
to meet with one of the miners, who 
had been sent from the mountains 
to the Nile for provisions, received 
such information from him relative 
to Sakiet, as convinced him it could 
not be the Berenice mentioned bv 
Herodotus and Pliny, and that it 
did not. lie as far south as Berenice 
is marked by the geographer D’ 
Anville. Determined, however, to 
judge for himself, he set off, in 


company with Mr. Beechey, an Eng¬ 
lish doctor, two Greek servants, the > 
miner from whom he received his 
information, and two boys. During' 
their passage up the Nile, it rose 
three feet and a half higher than it 
did during the former inundation, 
and spread desolation over the face of 
the country. Having arrived at the 
island of Hovassie, he made prepa¬ 
rations for crossing tire desert, and * 
iu a few days reached Sakiet, a mi¬ 
serable village, containing only 
eighty-seven houses, out of which 
only one could he considered thrf 
habitation of a person of any dis¬ 
tinction. Satisfied that this could 
not he the ancient Berenice, Mr. 
Belzoni, without halting a moment, 
continued his course, hoping- every 
moment to come within sight of it; 
but, after several days’ journey, he 
found himself suddenly oil the coasts 
of the Red Sea, surrounded by “ one. 
of those moles of ruins which shew 
the spot of ancient towns, so often 
seen in Egypt.” From a number 
of observations, which our limits do 
not permit us to mention, Mr. Bel¬ 
zoni concluded that these were the 
ruins of the ancient Berenice. The 
temple was Egyptian, the first of 
the kind discovered on the roasts of 
the Red Sea. Mr. Belzoni and his 
party, being almost destitute of pro¬ 
visions, returned to Mr. Caliud’s 
Sakeit, a village which he thinks 
was built for the ancient miners, who 
worked in the adjacent mountains 
in search of emeralds. Mr. Belzo¬ 
ni, to convince himself whether 
there was any landing place besides 
that where he had discovered the 
ruins, returned again to the Red Sea; 
and, having satisfied himself on this 

1 Joint, returned again through Sa- 
det to Gournou, where he arrived 
after an absence of forty days. 

Shortly after his arrival at Gour- 
nou, Mr. Bunkes solicited him to 
ascend the Nile, as fur as the Island 
of Philoe, to remove the obelisk of 
which he had already taken posses¬ 
sion in the name of the British Con¬ 
sul, who had afterwards ceded it to 
Mr.Baukes. With this, Mr. Belzoni 
gladly complied, but M. Drouetti, 
on hearing of the design, sent Mr. 
JLebulo, one of his agents, to the 
Aga of Assouan, to persuade him 
not to suffer Mr. Belzoni to remove 
the obelisk. Finding the Aga paid 
no attention to him, kuowing that 
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Mr. Belzoni hud long - since taken 
possession of it, lie went direct to 
the Island; and affecting to the simple 
natives that he could read the hie¬ 
roglyphics, pretended, that they 
indicated the obelisk to belong to 
M. Drouetti’s ancestors. By this, 
and several other means, added to 
some presents, he nearly frustrated 
Mr. Belzoni’s design of removing 
the obelisk; but lie was not of a 
character to bend before difficulties, 
yind he succeeded in carding it to 
* Tliebes, where he met with Mrs. 
Belzoni, who had returned from 
Jerusalem. From the moment of 
his arrival, M. Drouetti took every 
opportunity of coming to an open 
quarrel with him; hut finding he 
would not he provoked, he employed 
his two agents, Lebulo and the re- 
negado Rossignan, to assault him 
publicly at the head of thirty Arabs. 
—They were soon joined by M. 
Drouetti himself, hut several other 
Arabs who happened to he passing, 
stopped to see what was the matter, 
and took Mr. Belzoni’s part. Find¬ 
ing it dangerous to remain any 
longer in Alexandria, Mr. Belzoni 
determined to leaveEgypt altogether, 
and having conveyed his collection 
of antiquities, his sarcophagus, mo¬ 
dels, drawings. &c. on hoard, he 
sailed for Alexandria, where ho 
found letters, on his arrival, from 
the Consul, and Mr. Bunkos, who 
were then absent. The Consul re¬ 
quested of him to stop in Alexandria, 
till lie had an answer from England, 
and obtained redress for the manner 
in which he was treated. In con¬ 
sequence of this delay, Mr. Belzoni 
purposed making a journey to the 
O asis of Ammon, tie set off, ac¬ 
cordingly, and visited many of those 
places whose primitive glory is long 
since set, but which still derive an 
importance, from the splendour of 
their ancient fame. Amongst others, 
we may note the lake Moeris, the 
town and temple of Haron, the an 
cient town of Denay, the ancient 
Bacchus, the ruins of Arsinoe, &c. 
-—With the present state of these 
places he makes us particularly 
acquainted, and his opinions, with 
regard to the relations which they 
bear to others, mentioned in ancient 
history, are peculiarly interesting. 
Having procured a guide through 
the desert, he pursued his coutko, 
westward; and, after a journey of 
two days, came to various tumuli. 


which he considers to he the graves 
ofCamhyses’soldiers,who arc known 
to have perished in the desert. 

Having passed on, he arrived at 
the village of Zaboo, where he was 
indebted to his address, and the 
experience he had acquired from 
travelling, for his reception among 
the natives; who manifested, at first, 
very great unwillingness to admit 
him among them. Having, how¬ 
ever, succeeded in conciliating their 
friendship, he made many excur¬ 
sions round the country, in search 
of antiquities. The natives, how¬ 
ever, took care to search him all 
over, whenever he returned from a 
rave, imagining he had found a trea¬ 
sure, which they supposed all these 
caves contained, but which they 
dared not examine themselves, be¬ 
lieving them to be the residence of 
devils. He had more difficulty, how¬ 
ever, in bringing the Sheik, Cady, 
and inhabitants of El-Cassar, to ad¬ 
mit him into their village, as they 
could not he persuaded, that any 
man would have travelled so far in 
search of old stones; and, conse¬ 
quently, that it must be treasure 
alone, of which he was in pursuit. 
He obtained permission, however, to 
enter, on condition, that he should 
not write a single word, nor prac¬ 
tise any sort of magic, during his 
residence among them, lest they 
should fall sick and die. Having 
agreed to these conditions, lie was 

B armitted to pursue his researches. 

le visited, among other places, the 
tombs and fountain mentioned by 
Herodotus in Melpomene, and which 
he places near the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. Having explored every 
thing of note here, and in the adja¬ 
cent country, he returned once more 
to Rosetta, and thence to Alexandria. 
Having obtained no redress for the 
assault, committed on his person by 
Drouetti and his agents, he jailed 
for his native country, where he 
passed over to England, as already 
related. Since his arrival, he has 
published an account of his travels 
and discoveries, from which we have 
collected our materials for the pre¬ 
sent memoir. Our limits, however, 
do not permit us to enter into the 
spirit of the work, or the reasonings 
of its author; and we have, there¬ 
fore, confined ourselves chiefly to 
such matters as related to the active, 
and not to the speculative part of 
his life. 
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ESSAY ON THE GENIUS OF COWLEY, DONNE AND 

CLIEVELAND. 

(Continw.d from nape 48 .) 


Tim feelings of nature, become, 
consequentIv, extinct; their voice 
is not heard : their impulse is dis¬ 
regarded; and wo consider them 
just and natural only, when they 
agree with those from whom we 
think it, impious to dissent. This 
appears to me to he tin* reason, why 
all natural feeling is destroyed, while 
we are travelling from the state of 
nature, where we have no authority 
to direct us, to the state of perfect 
knowledge, where we are unaided to 
estimate the real value of every au¬ 
thority to which our assent is re¬ 
quired. If. is only in these two 
states that we can exercise a perfect 
freedom of opinion and of language, 
because, in the one, we know not 
what restriction means, and, in the 
other, we despise the restriction to 
which the tyranny ofanthorify would 
endeavour to subject us. 

These appear to me to he the rea¬ 
sons, why every trace of natural feel¬ 
ing seems to he extinct, in the writings 
ofOowley and his contemporaries.— 
Perhaps I do not assert more than I 
could easily prove, when I say, 
that every line, every idea, every 
sentiment in Co. ley, Donne, C'lievc- 
land, ike. can he traced to the philo¬ 
sophy, the metaphysics, or the liter¬ 
ature of their predecessors. They 
never venture to think for them¬ 
selves, and their highest aim is to 
present the thoughts of others in 
a different aspect. They never con¬ 
sult their own feelings: they even 
address their mistress as if she were 
totally destitute of all natural feel¬ 
ing,—as if she were an intellectual 
beings, who was not in the least sub¬ 
ject to the dominion of the senses; 
and as if she could only esteem the 
man, whose Jove was a mere hetero¬ 
geneous compound ofconceitand wit, 
—not the man who loved her as a 
man, and whose love had not the 
remotest alliance with metaphysical 
combinations. Who can trace the 
least spark of natural affection in 
the following comparison, which 
Donne makes between himself who 
travels, and his wife who stays at 
Itoinc, to a pair of compasses? 


Our two souls,therefore,which arc one, 
Though 1 must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion. 

Like gold to airy thinness beat. 

If they are two, they are two so, 

As stiff, thin compasses are two; 

The soul, the fixed foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth if the other do. 

And though it in the center sit, 

Yet, when the other far doth roam, 

It leans and hankers after it, 

And grows erect as that comes hoim . 

Such wilt thou be to me, who must. 
Like th’ other foot, obliquely run ; 
Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
And grows erect as that cornea borne. 

Such wilt-thou be to me, who must, 
Like th’ other foot, obliquely run • 

Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
Aud makes me end where I begun. 

Dryden very justly observes of 
Donne, that, “ he affects the meta¬ 
physics, not only in his satires, hut 
in his amorous verses, where nalme 
only should reign, and perplexes 
the minds of the fair sex with nice 
speculations of philosophy, when he 
should engage their hearts, and en¬ 
tertain them with the softness of 
Jove.” 

Donne has not confined his met a 
physical jargon to his poetical pro¬ 
ductions.—It is equally characteris¬ 
tic of liis prose writings. Even in 
the dedication of his poetical works 
to Lord Graven, where it might na¬ 
turally he expected he would have 
laid aside his coin (‘its and witti¬ 
cisms, he concludes, by representing- 
the collection of his own poems as 
a pyramid on which his Lordship’s 
statue might rest secure; in which, 
by the bye, the whole compliment is 
to himself, aud not. to his Lordship. 
—He leaves it doubtful, however* 
whether i? he his Lordship’s statue 
or himself, that is to rest on this 
pyramid. “Although these poems,” 
he says, “ were formerly written 
upon several occasions, to several 
persons, they now unite themselves, 
and are become one pyramid to set, 
your Lordship’s statue upon, where 
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yon (not the statue) may stand, like 
armed Apollo, the defender of the 
Muses, encouraging the pools now 
alive to celebrate your "Teat, acts.” 

Indeed, it is difficult to think 
well of the national character of the 
English nobility, at a time when 
such puerile absurdities were re¬ 
ceived as compliments. There is 
great reason to believe, that we owe 
little to our ancestors for that dig¬ 
nity and true pride of character, of 
which we justly boast at present; 
nor would it, perhaps, be wandering 
far front the truth, to assert, that we 
are more nearly allied to the French, 
the Ormans, or the. Spaniards, of the 
present day, in point of national 
character, than we are to our own 
great grandfathers. Wc hear no 
longer of that prostitution of genius 
which was so common in England, 
down to the commencement, ot the 
eighteenth century. Patrons were 
at this time addressed as demi-gods. 
The language of adulation could not 
he too servile, and, indeed, it is dif¬ 
ficult to determine, which is the most 
offensive and revolting to our nature, 
—the poet who basely sacrifices at the 
altar of wealth, or the patron who 
sidle i s himself to he exalted almost 
into the throne of omnipotence,— 
where he 

“ Assumes the God, 

Affects to nod. 

And seems to shake tin* spheres.” 

Happily, these lords of the crea- 
lio.i have no existence at present. 
—English noblemen are too en¬ 
lightened to think themselves ho- 
noiucd by being elevated above their 
own spec ies, and endowed with at¬ 
tributes of excellence, which are 
placed beyond the reach of human 
attainment. Reason has so far es¬ 
tablished her dominion amongst us, 
as to remove the veil which had 
been woven in the loom of feudal 
despotism, and interposed between 
the higher and lower classes of so¬ 
ciety. This veil prevented tnein 
fi mil being mutually acquainted with 
each other; for the former class not 
only believed themselves to be of a 
superior order to the latter, but even 
the latter themselves became con¬ 
verts to the opinion. In many parts 
of Ireland, this blind homage to 
aneeslry, arising from a belief that 
They inherit a sort of superior nature, 


prevails at tlie present day,—a fact, 
which it is so difficult to reconcih to 
reason, that few can give it credence 
who have not actually resided among 
them. The English nobleman, how¬ 
ever, has long ceased to believe, that 
nature has drawn any line of dis¬ 
tinction between him and the pea¬ 
sant. lie has, indeed, frequently to 
pity the ignorance of the hitler ; he 
finds himself possessed of many en¬ 
dowments which are entirely denied 
to him ; he finds himself removed 
from him by a vast expanse of men¬ 
tal illumination; hut he places none 
of these differences to the account of 
nature; and he justly attributes them 
to the advantages of education and 
cultivated society ;—to the agency 
of circumstances, and the influence 
which they exercise over the human 
mind. 

The genius of the literature of 
(►very age is considerably influenced 
by the moral character of the people. 
Poets and historians are scarcely left 
any alternative hut that of writing 
what will please, or of not writing 
at all. They cannot please, how¬ 
ever, without accommodating them¬ 
selves to the political prejudices and 
national character of the people for 
whom they write. A nation that ie- 
spec.ts its own character will produce 
chaste and moral writers, hut where 
this character is forgotten, where 
every individual consults only the 
propensities of his own nature, the 
genius of morality and patriotic vir¬ 
tue wings her flight to some happier 
confines, and a swarm of licentious 
writers, sensual poets, and time¬ 
serving historians immediately suc¬ 
ceed. The stage, particularly, be¬ 
comes a theatre of profanation and 
impiety. This licentiousness seems 
to have infected the English na¬ 
tion, and, consequently, the English 
writers, from the noddle of the seven¬ 
teenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, more than any other country 
in Europe. The prostitution of ge¬ 
nius was rio where more evident, than 
on the stage; and the writer, who 
could not accommodate himself to 
the rage of the times, had no chance 
of advancing himself in publh esti¬ 
mation. If we were to judge of 
Dryden’s character through the me¬ 
dium of his dramatic works, the 
sensuality of his noise would convey 
but, a faint conception of that dilli- 
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deuce and real modesty which cha¬ 
racterized his life. The impressions 
of virtue, however, were too feeble 
to resist the strong - pleadings of 
necessity, and lie yielded to that 
licentiousness of manner, and ob¬ 
scenity of desi ription, which could 
alone crown his dramatic composi¬ 
tions, if not with fame, at least with 
success. 11c lived to lament the 
immorality of his plays, but lie did 
not live to behold the stage re¬ 
formed, or disposed to reject profli¬ 
gate characters, and indelicate scenes. 
The English stage, or rather the 
English nation, has surpassed all 
other countries for its indelicate 
comedy. “ Accustomed to the in¬ 
delicacy of our own comedy,” says 
Dr. Blair, “ and amused with the 
wit and humour of it, its immorality 
too easily escapes our observation, 
lint, all foreigners, the French espe¬ 
cially, who are accustomed to a bet¬ 
ter regulated and more decent stage, 
speak of it with surprise and asto¬ 
nishment.” Voltaire, who is, as¬ 
suredly, none of the most, austere 
moralists, plumes himself not a little 
njum the superior bienseauce. of the 
French theatre ; and says, “ that the 
language of English comedy is the 
language of debauchery, not of po¬ 
liteness.” M. Aloralt, in his letters 
upon the French ami English na¬ 
tion, ascribes the corruptionof man¬ 
ners in London to comedy, as its 
chief cause. “ Their comedy,” he 
says, “ is like that of no other coun¬ 
try ; it is the school in which the 
youth of both sexes familiarize them¬ 
selves with vice, which is never re- 
l>i- esented there as vice, but, as mere 
gaiety.” “ As for comedy,” says 
Diderot, in Ins observations upon 
dramatic poetry, “ llie English have 
none; they have, in their place, 
satires full, indeed, of gaiety and 
forcc*,'but without morals, arul with¬ 
out taste ,—Sans nurnrs ft sans gout." 
Lord Kaiines, in his “ Elements of 
Criticism,” has censured the indeli¬ 
cacy of English comedy in terms 
still stronger than Dr. Blair’s, con¬ 
cluding Iris invective against it in 
these words:—“ How odious ought 
those writers to he, who thus spread 
infection through their native coun¬ 
try, employing the talents which 
they have received from their Maker 
most traitorously against himself, by 
endeavouring to corrupt and dis¬ 
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figure his creatures’! If the comedies 
of Congreve did not, rack him with 
remorse, in his last moments, he 
must have been lost to all sense of 
virtue.” We cannot, however, agree 
with Lord Kaimes in laying the en¬ 
tire blame on the writers of comedy. 
If the taste of the nation at large 
had not been vitiated, immodest 
writers would find no encourage¬ 
ment, and, consequently, would not 
cultivate that species of comedy, 
which tended neither to increase 
their wealth, nor their reputation— 
at least, the greater censure must 
attach to the nation, for what will 
not a writer do, who lives by his 
profession ? That excuse, which 
Churchill pleads in his own behalf, 
will always he found stronger in de¬ 
fence of writers than any plea which 
the nation can ever advance in de¬ 
fence of itself. 

“ What proof might do; what hunger 
might effect. 

What famish’d nature looking icitli ne¬ 
glect 

On all it once held dear; what fear, at 
strife 

With fainting virtue for the means of 
life, 

Might make this coward flesh, in love 
with breath, 

Shuddering with pain, and shrinking 
hack from death, 

In treason to my soul descend to hear, 
Trusting to fate, I neither know nei 
care.” 

We do not, by this, mean to advo¬ 
cate profligate writers; we only 
mean to say that, culpable as they 
are, they are still less so than the 
nation that encourages them. While 
the stage continued to be the great 
nursery of voluptuous writers, it was 
not wonderful, indeed, that those 
who frequented it, did not escape 
the contagion which it was so highly 
calculated to infuse. Of this plea¬ 
sure it may be truly said,— 

Principium dulce est, at finis muons 
amarus, 

Lceta venit Venus, tristis abirc solet. 

Buchanan. 

Ovid himself, the prince of ama¬ 
tory poetry, confesses the danger of 
the voluptuous muse, though he 
says, in making this confession, he 
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brings discredit: on lii*. own produc¬ 
tions ;— 

Kluquar i«vitus,tctHTosm* tangle poeta«, 
Siibmoveo dotes ini pi us ipse incus. 

Even Shakspeare, who is, at bot¬ 
tom, perhaps the most moral of all 
writers, is so replete with that in¬ 
delicacy which was the growth of 
hh own age, and with which he was 
necessarily obliged to conform in 
patt, that he is too gross for his 
greatest admirers at present; and, 
.iceordingly, we have an edition of 
his works, in which the obsn ne pas¬ 
sages ,!"• evpilnged. When the 
mental p.ovrts are once vitiated in 
any of their functions, and become 
subject to an improper or immoral 
influ. nee. the contagion becomes, in 
a manm-e. universal, and the mind 
tal.es a false and distorted view of 
all its objects. Accordingly, we find 
th it the perversion of moral senti¬ 
ment which sacrificed truth and 
modesty to obscenity and lieenlions- 
lies'-, banished nature altogether 
from the literary productions of the 
lime; and servility became the na¬ 
tural consequence of false sentiment 
and conceit, (lowley, Donne, and 
4 'lie-, eland unite, perhaps, more than 
all the rest, this prostrate servility 
of adulation to a total abandonment 
of nature, wbe.se modesty they left 
at, an immeasurable distance behind 
rhein. Donne, not. satistied with 
ti.insformieg the Countess of .Bed¬ 
ford into a goddess, endows her with 
‘hat divinity which is the object of 
Christian adoration. In one of his 
epistles, he addresses her in the fol¬ 
lowing unintelligible rant:— 

Reason is our soul’s left hand, faith 
her right; 

By these we reach divinity,—that's 
you : 

Their loves, who have the blessing of 
your light, 

Drew from their reason; mine from 
fair faith grew. 

Therefore 1 study you first in your 
saints, 

Those friends whom your election glo¬ 
rifies ; 

Then in your deeds, accesses, aud re¬ 
straints, 

And what you read, and what yourself 
devise. 


But soon the reasons why you're loved 
by all 

Grow infinite, and so pass reason’s 
reach; 

Then back again to implicit faith I fall, 
And rest on what the Catholic voice 
doth teach. 

Donne’s “ Hymn to (rod in his 
Sickness,” gives us so clear a por¬ 
trait of his manner, his total want 
of nature, and the length to which 
he carried pun and conceit when he 
could not avoid them, even in so 
sacred a subject, that I shall dismiss 
him with the following quotation 
from it:— 

Since I am coming to that holy room, 
Where with the clioir of saints for ever¬ 
more 

I shall be made thy music, as 1 come 
I tune the instrument here at the door, 
And what 1 must do then, think heie 
before. 

Whilst my physicians by their love are 
grown 

C.ostnographers, and I their map, who 
lie 

Flat on this bed, that by them may be 
shewn 

That this is my South-west discovery. 
Per fietunt febrt.i, by these straits to 
die, 

I joy (hat in these straits I see my West, 
For though those cm rents yield return 
to none. 

What shall my West hurt me"' As West 
and East 

In all Hat maps (and 1 am one) are one, 
So death doth touch the resurrection. 

We think that Paradise and Calvary, 
Christ’s cross, aud Adam’s tree, stood 
in one pjacc; 

Look, Lord, and find both Adams tuel 
in me,; 

As the first Adam's sw eat surrounds my 
face, 

May the last Adam’s blood ray soul 
embrace. 

Were these lines addressed ironi¬ 
cally to some Pagan idol, they might 
pass for wit: addressed to the God 
of his faith, they are impious in the 
highest degree. 

Of Clievcland, little remains to he 
said, as all ourobservationsim Donne 
and Cowley are applicable to him.— 
He has not a single poem worthy the, 
attention of a reader of taste; and it 
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is doubtful, whether a ropy cither of 
his or Donne's poems will he extant 
at the close of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, if natine, united with a correct 
ami elegant taste, continue to he cul¬ 
tivated and progressively improved. 
At present, indeed, we have so many 
school*; of poetry, so many heresies 
in matters of taste, that little can he 
said with certainty with regard to 
the future; hut if false taste, and 
aihittary notions of poetic heautv 
were once exploded, the works of 
Donne, Clievelaud, and their meta- 
phj sieal contemporaries, would soon 
glide into oblivion Their names, 
no douht,, will trawl down to pos¬ 
terity, while antiquarian rescan h 
• oiitinues to hoard up the useless 
lumber of ancient times. Bui if it 
ever becomes popular to reject what¬ 
ever is not stamped with the impress 
of native excellence',—if it ever he 
deemed wise not to encumber the' 
mind with useless knowledge, and 
to pervert flu* taste by the perusal of 
false models, we have no hesitation 
in pinphesying the fate of their 
works. The following lines from 
Clievelaud will shew how exactly his 
genius and manner correspond with 
those of Donne and Cowley. 

To Julia, to expedite her Marriage. 

Think but liow soon the market fails; 
^ our sex lives faster than the males; 
Now since you beat •< date so short, 
lave double i'or't. 

How ran thy fortress ever stand, 

If it be not manned p 

The siege so gains upon the place, 

Thou’lt find the trenches in thy juce. 


[Aut;. 

Pity thyself, then, if not me, 

And hold not out, lest, like Ostend 
thou be, 

Nothing but rubbish at delivery. 

To the Memory of Mr. Edward AVer/, 
u>ho was Drowned in the Irish Seas. 

1 am no poet, here my pen’s the spout 
Where, the rain water of my eyes run 
out, 

In pity of that name whose fate we sec* 
Thus copied out in fate's hydrography. 
The muses are not mermaids, though 
upon 

His death the ocean might turn Helicon. 
The sea’s too rough for vet so, who 
rhymes upon’t, 

With Xerxes strives to fetter the Hel¬ 
lespont. 

My tears will keep no channel, own no 
laws 

To guide their streams, hut, like the 
waves, their cause 

Run with disturbance, till they swallow 
me, 

As a description of Ins misery. 

Pothaps it would he w roll" to 
conclude, that Clievelaud felt no 
real sorrow for the loss of his friend ; 
hut if tin* greatest scribbler of the 
present day wrote such lines, they 
would he deemed an impiousmoekeiy 
of tliedead. Itmay he safely asserted, 
that many poets of our own time, 
whose works never pass beyond one 
edition, ami who tire inner more 
destined to he heard of in the lists 
of fame, tire not. merely supcrioi to 
Donne and (anvley, hut possess merit 
which would become the theme and 
the admiration of future ages, had 
they lived at the same time. 

ft], ftl. I). 


SONNET. By Boon delmonte. 

Spesso amor sotto la forma 
D’atnisfa ride, <» s'aseotule : 

Poi si mischia e si con Iondc 
Don lo sdegno e col rancor. 

In pietadc ei si trasfornm : 

Par trastullo, e par dispetto: 

Wit m l suo diverso aspetto 
Tempi* 1 egli e 1’ istesso amor. 


TRANSLATION. 

Oft will Love his radiant eyes • 
Conceal in friendship’s simple guise; 
Disdain or anger oft he wears. 

Or melts in pity’s soothing tears: 
Devotion’s name he borrows now; 

A joyful face or pettish brow: 

Hut let him take what shape he will, 
’Tis Love that hovers round you st ill! 

Clio. 
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How often aie persons led to de¬ 
tract fiom flie merit of others, I>y 
a feeling of conijiefition, of \vddch 
they are wholly unconscious.— 41 1 
can have no envious motive for un- 
drnulu'mgSclinu'saccnruplishmrnts, 
because I have no pretensions to ac¬ 
complishments mvself,” says Lavi- 
nia: 41 therefore we come into no 
competition.”— 44 As 1 do not sing, 
1 cannot he envious of Leander’s 
singing,” ciies Sophia, 11 hecause 
ue t nme info no competition.” Ger- 
tainlj t! ey come into no particular 
competition, hut. there is a ycnt'tal 
one, v, hieh answers the same pur¬ 
pose anbexcii':- equal envy; name¬ 
ly, competition tor notice. While 
Selina i-. mspluying her accomplish¬ 
ments, l„;\inia ohtains no imfi-e. 
While Grander is singing, Sophia’s 
powers of conversation are imdi - 
sired and ume!"<>d, and she is <>«,f 
art,ended to. To lie notieed, if not 
admired. is fit" general wish; and 
mne, limveur insignificant in flu 1 
e\es o! tlwir ;n‘ntia'ut.iin es, ar<- suf- 
heiinil, s< in t'vir own as to he 
i.iti-tied, while a, $<splav of tin* 1a- 
l"ii!' ot lUhe-s causes them to lie 

u ImUy disrcmiMcd. 

i iie pi vson Lo lies, in order to 
t ie i e i! ' vej't or vvi* led action is 
no in.'.'t ,-nre n‘. ■ if cfing the pi:i- 
po.-c, snail tin* slattern, who ties a 
clean apimi .iwr a dirfv petiieoat, is 
ot « (Oh < aliuji her Ulitidinf ie—tils' 
d';,|,iest giisi of v iod may Idiiw 
(lie apioll asi!"; , it'll the s I > <’ lit ’ *st. 
nos-* exam nation may detest the 
lie. 

The lain hi.m is he, v, ho \ahn:> 
himsi |f oil the qualities and advan¬ 
tages which he reallj possesses ; — 
the reunited man values himself on 
qualities which he has not, and adds 
poverty of intellect to arrogance ot 
pretension. 

Some one has said, and said tiuly, 
that, a woman ca.ii he handsome only 
one way, hut she can he graceful ;> 
thousand and the French expres- 
sion of “ la grave plus Inllv v>nore 
ipie fa heaatf" (g 'mee stall more iieau- 
tifu 1 than beauty), is a sort of kind¬ 
red observation to this. But what 
is grace? Not external conforma¬ 
tion certainly;—the finest tonn may 
be devoid of it, and the clumpiest 
Ear. Mag. Vol, 82. 


may possess it. One definition of 
it is, the power of moving with ease 
and dignity, and with appropriate 
gesture; arid it requires a discrimi¬ 
nating mind to teach and to hestmv 
this power-—without it, the best 
made ii an, or woman, would he no 
more than the well-made, weil-sful- 
fed, and well-coloured day figure in 
the room of the artis'; w hose beauty 
is powerless and v; Inch's-, till the 
creative mind of the painter puts its 
limbs into graceful and approjuiate 
attitudes. 

“ Befor" ,stick genius all objections t'v, 
Pritchard’i-genteel, ami Garrick six feet 

high,” 

says Ghnicbill: but as 41 genteel” is 
now he. omc a v nig n i on,and fashion 
is arh’draiy over word- .is v, "11 as 
<iiess., I wduid rat mu tea i it thus: 

“ VriU-bard e tVS-aw fid, Carsick sis 
feet Up. 1;.” 

If 1 u eve not wVimdd from Iviug 
by anv In iter me'! ,iI should in' 
delenc 1 1’iom it, le, i's I cloy con- 
{eeiptilde, li’-caU' " i'. Usoe'sy; nay. 
tiie very ea-nsf tn mf so mPuie: bu 
ehildien ami ion's , \t cl ii|.' . ( lul- 

dun are me cons, hois of the ptohn- 
ble misrhievoils e,n.s"pgu in C-, ol the 
disgrace of a lie, aed lools i eg an I 
them not. Thosg u ho aie oli’ >r md 
Wiser, too weak' to res; ,1 lemptatiou 
t,» falsehood, vet too strong not to 
see (he diiiicuPies .mu' dangers w nil'll 
surnv.id ii, .in; aju to betray theni- 
v'lu"-, <‘\eu while < ommitting flic* 
v!< e oi‘ lying: and by ail imulnu- 
;aiy biii.sh, a snapping , ye-lid, and 
a downcast eye, do homage to that 
truth, against which they are re¬ 
belling. 

Though no one can deny that va¬ 
rious evils are mingled with the 
blessings of existence ; still, if we 
were to take from the catalogue of 
miseries those, which aie merely the 
result of our own diseased imagina¬ 
tions, and the distorted or mistaken 
view which we lake of circumstan¬ 
ces and persons, I am coin hired that 
the list would he astonishing 1) di¬ 
minished. 

I have often heard the cry of 44 tin: 
church is in danger I 1 ' aud 1 always 

J» 
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wonder that it hat* stood s<> long:— 
fur what edifice can lie considered 
secure, of u iiiclt .so many of the 
newest piliais are rotten,' Wiiile 
the dunce, the idler, the spendthrift, 
fite pi otiic ate, of Avhom nothing’ else 

n he made, is thought good enough 
fin a i lergyman ; and he is licenced 
tn lake care of the souls of others, 
who has notoriously proved that lie 
i unnof take rare ot his own. Well 
may the friends of the establishment 
exclaim that “ the church is in dan¬ 
ger;'’ for the traitors are within its 
walls, and far nioie formidable than 
all the conventicles of sectaries, and 
the (nations of demagogues and in¬ 
fidels. 

TCnviwble, indeed, are those who, 
when the hand of faithlessness, trea¬ 
chery, or death has blighted all their 
dim prospects in this life, can delight 
to busy themselves in promoting the 
public or private welfare of their 
fellow-creatines. Though bankrupts 
themselves in happiness, by trailing 
on commission for others, they will 
by that means gain in time a. small 
capital of their own. 

1 always consider the sceptic, who 
endeavours to deprive his compani¬ 
ons of their religious belief, by his 
arguments and his eloquence, as in¬ 
fluenced by the same motives us the 
fox in the fable; who having lost, his 
tad, and feeling the misery ol the 
invalid!), < onhl not hear that his 
iietliien should possess an advan¬ 
tage of whieb he was deprived; and 
therefore selfishly endeavoured to 
persuade them to cut oil' their brush¬ 
es in imitation of him. 

Men and women of talent, who live 
in the i ou nt ry,or in a provincia 1 town, 
are vciy apt to overrate their own 
abilities, and to become conceited;— 
those who are in retirement have no 
one to compare themselves with, and 
are, therefore, ignorant of their de¬ 
ficiencies ;—and those who live in a 
country town have, generally, only 
pigmies to ineasuie with, and natu- 
turaliy enough, therefore, suppose 
themselves to In* giants. 

Which is the happiest, or most en- 
viahle peison—that being who, hav¬ 
ing just pretensions to fame and 
uiiivcisal homage, is in full and un¬ 
disturbed possession of them; or 
that being who having possessed 
them, ami feeling their emptiness, 
has luusen to resign them, and re¬ 


tire from the tumult of the wot Id to 
the quiet of ie(irem**iit? 

There is nothing- which require* 
so much mental courage, and so 
much firm principle, as to tell the 
strict truth, in spite of strong temp 
tat ion to tell the lies of interest, id 
pride, and ol’complaisance; because 
no fame, no honor await the person 
who so does; as there is scarcely an 
individual in society who valuis 
spontaneous truth, or indeed any 
truth:—to tell a little fib, a vvhilt 
lie, is thought, even meritorious on 
some occasions; while a stiiit ad 
liereuce to truth on small, as vvcli .is 
on great points, exposes the pel son 
who so adheres to he ridiculed, if 
not despised, by people in genciul . 
therefore, he who can act up to his 
own sense of right, in defiance ot 
ridicule and example, and also, mi 
stimulated by aught hut the vvhispci 
of conscience, is capable of what 1 
must call the urnst dilticult. moral 
heroism. 

A man of moderate talents is a! 
ways contented with hinisell— a man 
of sterling talents, on the (ontrniy, 
is always discontented, because he 
continually diseoveis powers and 
acquirements beyond what lie pos¬ 
sesses:—thus is the halmecin lilt- 
kept even—and those who ait the 
best gifted, are not the moM happy 

How very easy, and hmv v erv com 
inon it is to become ridiculous, and 
a mark for petty detraction, though 
possessed ot great personal qualities, 
ran* talents am! superior wit, unless 
a constant watch is kept ovei the 
vanity; and how often does one m r 
superior men or women rendered 
objects of ridicule by an inferior and 
contemptiblc one, who lias the povv ei 
of playing them oil', as it is t ailed, 
and of putting the springs of theii 
vanity, unconsciously, in motion:-— 
when so played upon, they lose theii 
shining and marked superiority ot' 
character, arid are levelled, for the 
time, with the most ungifted of theii 
companions—as the toy called the 
whiz-gig, however rich and hand 
some it may be from the outward 
decoration bestowed on it, when it. 
is whirling round under the hand ol 
the player, loses every trace of its 
external beauty, and looks no better 
than one made of the most common 
materials. 
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THK TEST OF AFEEFTION 

I Aftd'K (‘ally in the morning, and with redoubled tury, then slat kcucd, 
after taking a good hieakfast. set until tin* dense cloud totally dimi 
out bom imtne ;— i was furnished nislied ; its heavy, dark colour gra 
with anoalcen cudgel, which i deem- dually changed to a livelier hue ; the 
ed mil;lit, towards the latter end of drops crew smaller, and fell at vvih-i 
my journey, he useful:—on the end intervals; and the sun hurst b>rth 
of it was slung a small matter of in all the glorious refulgence ot un¬ 
provision, packed up in a haielker- clouded splendour:—1 then pursued 
< hief, and then hoisted over my left my journey, ll teas now lighter: 
shoulder. A good quantity of rain and the feathered warblers were 
had fallen in the night; it was, how- chanting melodiously among the 
ever, fair when I commeneed my ex- dripping leaves and luanehes of the 
pedition, and I wished it so to re- trees ; and, Hitting from spray to 
main: for it was no pleasure to an- spray, seemed to rejoice at the ap- 
liripatc a wet dav, and a journey of proaeli of morning. 1 now and then 
thiity miles on loot before me. met a solitary rustie, just issuing 

The morning was still and beauti- from his cot and hastening to his 
iul- it nasal the early hour of lour lahotir, who interrupted m\ medita- 
— I i on Id not j'et distinguish the turns no longer than while I lefurn- 
-uii. tho"i_h | was sensible he had ed his friendly salutation. I’ortno 
left his ocean-bed, fiom the beautiful hours I proceeded on in this mannei : 
stitabs of colouring in the eastern when thinking it time for another 
si,v T<* express the soft nr s, mild- breakfast, my former being pretty 
[ms, and e.ilmne-s of the scenery at well digested; and my appetite be- 
lliat hour, I cannot find adequate ing sharpened by the caller air, I 
(voids; those milv can conceive it turned into a pot-house hard by the 
v, ho have witnessed the same. Iliad wayside, *‘ keepit by iMaggy L)o- 
iio! proei eded more than two miles naldson,” noted for sidling guid auhl 
hefoie a feu drops alarmed me with Scotch drink, a diap o’thc ri*»lit sort; 
sppiehen ions of a soaking shower, a house where there had been many 
mm a heavy black cloud that was a good splore kicked up by the de- 
• loulv sailing over my head; and \otees of the above liquor. On en- 
m\ fears were m>oii realized by a very tering, Patty, who had cleaned up 
iiuek descent , hat followed, on which tin* house, ami who was now bus y at 
i bet note myself with all speed to a the kirn, left her task, and lowered 
tliai. bed f'ttaee that I saw at some the tone with which she was sinking’ 
rtistame for shelter.- its humble in- a song of Burn's, to attend me; 
habitants were not vet risen; and though,while she placed an old 11 1 ree¬ 
lin' only shelter 1 could obtain was legged worm-eaten oak table by tins 
that, which the eaves it the dark side of the settle on which l had 
brown (hatch afforded ;— partially seated myself, and furnished it with 
-ereeued, 1 there wati lied the pro- a foaming- jug ofimt-bvown, l caught 
gtess of the shower, which ,iit"i‘- the following: 
mitciy abated a little, then increased 

u But warily tent, when you come to court me. 

And come mi unless the haek-yett he a-jee; 

Syne up the hack-stile, and let naebody see, 

And come as ye were na cotnin to me: 

And come as ye were na comin to me. 

“ O whistle, and >’11 come to you, my lad, 

O whistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad: 

Tlio’ father and mither and a’should gac mad, 

O whistle, and I’ll come to you, my lad. 

1 At kirk, or at market whene'er ye meet me, 

Bang by me as tlm’ that ye ear'd na a Hie; 

But steal me a blink o’your honnic black e’e- 
Yet look as ye were na lookin at me: 

Yet look as ye ueie na lookin ill nie,' : 
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Auld Maggy, who sat by the ingle 
with a pipe in her mouth, now ac¬ 
costed me with “how far cam ye this 
uiornin, glide iniin. J " Whet) 1 had 
satisfied hri in 11lls paifirulnr, she 
cnijiiiml, “ Where I was gaun?” 
Ami when I fold her I was going - to 
v isit old Andrew Gillespie, my un¬ 
cle, who was supposed to he near 
death, she broke out, “ Wliat! Atild 
A ltd u*w Gillespie, that dwells at 
Flinty Kimue, aiming the limirs, 
sure he’s na ill! 1 should amaist 
greet oath liili my e’en if we were to 
tine him: there is n i a mairauhl tar- 
rant fallow in the kintra than honest 
auld Andrew Gille.spie:—1 liens him 
lung syne, and a’ hit. kith and kin : 
he ne’er e.cu fo i.’ie town hut he ea’t 
for a coir i/’mv nappy, for lie was ;i 
caiilic auld eail; shame to the rogue 
that would injur,' hi,o in word or 
deed; an’1 hope the to V vehae heard 
is not true, ;;n tint ye’ll find him 
hale and wed, and as runt ic as ever; 
hut if you are gaun So Andrew Gil¬ 
lespie's the du\, u’l! find it a lung 
step till’t | ami s ic far’.. 1 i an see, 
ye'll line a ud day o’f.” t was 
much pleased w i'h ihis cnlogi.i.n on 
my relathc; and 1 could have stay¬ 
ed with the auld Hostess innrh 
longer, very willingly: for I io\e 
auld Seoteh songs, auld Scotch rales, 
and auld Scotch diiuk; tlx- one of 
which auld Mar'-'y was wdl noted 
for singing - , me ether for tolling - , 
ami the olhtl fol setii|:—hut it 
was absolutely msc-.-.aiy i -mould 
pioceed, whicti t did, .User exlialist¬ 
ing the last drops of the precious 
c\hi lira ting nappy, gatin'ring up the 
idicsof my repast, and wishing my 
hostess a glide morning - . 

liefreslied veil it my red, 1 now 
travelled oil with great vigour, until 
another shower drove me for shelter 
into a. blacksmith’s sited ;—after con¬ 
versing awhile with honest, i hi mo¬ 
rn i 11 about flu- “ wee dwarf Davie,” 
or “ canny elshie of Murkdstane 
Muir,” who sat for his picture n> the 
author of the Popular Novels; and 
Wring no signs of better weather, I 
again s< t !ot ward. 

Noiinng further occurred-on my 
journey tor some lime, nor was the 
scenery sueli as to temjit me to give 
a desciiplion of ir: one reason, hmv- 
ever, may he, 1 was anxious to ar¬ 
rive a', my journeys end; and the 
day was not such as would permit 


of a minute examination of many a 
line scene my course of travels, I am 
sensible, displayed. It was lower¬ 
ing - dark — the whole atmosphrri 
was loaded with immense watery 
clouds—the wind was wild and 
boisterous—and with short intermis¬ 
sions the rain descended in torrents; 
so that 1 wits soon thoroughly drench¬ 
ed to the skin. I now stopped again 
for another refreshment, as I was 
arrived at the last inn before ascend¬ 
ing the mountains, through which l 
had yet a longjouruevyutid not one of 
the best roads. After leaving the inn, 
I began to ascend a very sleep path, 
with h Dads several miles through 
a wild range of heathy hills, and bar¬ 
ren moors ; and while on this part of 
my journey, frequently those line., 
of Darn’s forcibly impressed my re¬ 
collection : 

“ Admiring nature in her wildest grace. 
Tuese mu liter" scene 1 - w it li weary Jee> 
i tract!: 

O’er many a winding dale and painful 
i-teei;, 

Th’abodes of covevM greu-.c and Svmiil 
sheep.” 

The sceuerv before me m as ma'p"- 
tic and sublime : mo (com exlent oi 
pro ,pei t, hut the heigh; of th • him I 
hills, the depift and ■. U, mow-s 
the rallies, the rugge ... , tiarfc te¬ 

rn'' s and <!; sert-lii.e ,t o>v iei>.> iiiug 
all around;—Wieulud. couri’ii was 
rein and iwised into mountain - ., suit- 
li ce in h.imumer; an I mane moie 
particularly impressive' h* a ihwh 
nisst, or rain ;ug, wheii sa! s {L J|#. i{ 
upon th<‘ sum.,!! ol ivei\ hill, and 
obscured with r,.s misty m.mt!e,much 
of the heathy decli\dies-frequent 
Is, Imwever, huge pm ions of ij 
Would lie d, 1,ached, and driven ra 
pidly along - the mountain-sides, by 
tlx- furious breeze. 

The weather in a short lime clear¬ 
ed up, and the sun broke out again 
ill his meridian splemioiu. Ghee red 
with the aspect of the sky, ami the 
pure mountain-breeze, which had lost, 
a good <ie.il of its chillness in the 
warm siinbc;rtn.,tlig! now hurst forth, 
I qnii kened my pace, and soon gam¬ 
ed the top of the hill: ! had a,grand 
and extensive prospect of country 
before me for many miles. There is 
certainly nothing - that can so pow¬ 
erfully a fleet the mind with a kind 
of indescribable sensation, as a view 
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from a lofty mountain of one’s own 
and native land—there is in it some¬ 
thin,!;’ so thrilling and cxtatic, while 
the eye roams over the spai e stretch¬ 
ing to the utmost boundary of the 
horn/,on, on which are scattered the 
thatched mansions of rural inno¬ 
cence; truces the winding river “ or 
burn, stealing under the bang yellow 
broom;” gladdens at the prospect 
of a thousand healthy pastures, che¬ 
quered o’er with Hocks and herds; 
and distinctly notes its own village 
Spire,emhou er’d cot,and wellknown 
meads; while lueirtory hastily recalls 
the fiftys of citreless eltildhood, its 
youthful compeers, am! the romantic 
notions ami feelings of youthful ima¬ 
gination;— while again the noble 
lamlse,,pe, the stupendous harriers, 
ami the vast blue concave of heaven, 
wit it all it-> host of clouds, attract 
the wondrous gaze, the emotions of 
the mind acquire an elevation and 
sublimity, w Inch no other xitt’alion 
<nn produce; and the sottl dwells 
and expands n;th the grandeur ot 
it* sensations, mutl it again subsides 
in de appointment, that it cannot in 
w ords i ive hii tli to its inexpressible 
and limiti! impress!.ms. 

■Mtiioi'-.'h v. sat !■ haste toairive 
,it 1 lie end of mv journey. I could 
t.ot ifuiie.H sto *.mg tiovv and then 
to i of.'eitieiale a- charming pto.s- 
pr< t, which we' not. however, re- 
matha'hie for feitihty <u luxuriant, 
clothing, hit 1 ehieily fot Us hold out¬ 
line, and militia). though lather 
it ihed lea'tnes (’he, cots of the 
oe.i ■ ,ntry wme, tit geiicial, m atter- 
etl at a good ilista m e frotu -a.*li otlu r; 
vath defended in some degtee tioni 
tie* nnle moimii i'i winds by ;t few 
trees, which towered high above the 
humid- roof.it i’aih tl thiiti !i, and was 
surrounded with the necessary ap¬ 
pendages of a ham and a byre. I 
proceeded on, and soon descended 
Ihe shopy hill; at the bottom was a. 
small elacltan, or liamlef, containing 
a pot-house, when* I devoured the 
remaining fragments of provision, 
and 'el, tin ward again with renewed 
V igot'r. 

Crossing the n arow stone bridge 
at the extu mity of the village, I 
entered a deep and romantic glen ; 
on the edgeot which, at the distance 
of four miles, was I lie humble man¬ 
sion ol my uncle Andrew. The hr- 
i'orcmenlioual stream at com panted 


me on my way; sometimes gliding 
between green banks with an almost 
imperoeptable motion ; sometimes 
rattling along clear, broad and shal¬ 
low, showing its round smooth peb¬ 
bles; and sometimes rushing with 
deafening noise down its deep-worn 
bed, and foiling its waters to foam 
among - the huge masses of rock, 
overgrown with moss, which had 
been severed by some convulsion ot 
nature from the enormous dill's that 
protruded from the sides of the val¬ 
ley :—these were high ami precipit¬ 
ous, and in most places rocky', with 
here and there a shrub or stunted 
tree; and one might, now and then 
discern a few sheep, nibbling the 
scanty grass among the craggy cliffs 
above, which as one passed, looked 
down with ail earnest ga/e, gave a 
solitary bun, and then quietly roam¬ 
ed their eating. 

The v;ile wound about in a sei- 
petilinc direction; and fioin the va¬ 
rious aspects of every turning point, 

which w lieu at, ,i dislu,t. <• it display 
cd, much was given for speculation 
Us to the colitse which it, VV Oil id Tube 
among the L.byritdh of mount Ju¬ 
liuses, when' <dhei ibdis or glens 
oneneit from tliis :—1 liowever g'uin- 
ed point altirpoint, until i saw, witii 
mingled ■ etc atiim . of pliustire ami 
pain, tiie s!,.j pmg—tones met iiu- 
luook, and the steep /ig-/U!’ path h v 
yvhich 1 must leave tin valley, iiv 
hiking this path, passing through 
the little In.ii'lel at the top of th< 
mount.lift, and descending oit the 
o! her side, i came I o t he lev ei, vi hence 
it wtts 'mt a few fields length of gen¬ 
tle ascent, up to my uncle’s; by 
which l should cut my journey short 
ei a few furlongs. When I arrived 
at the hamlet, I enquired of a shep¬ 
herd the nearest way to the Flinty 
Kuowe: “ Ye maun gae hack the 
gate ve cam again,” said he; “down 
the brae, and over the Intng and hep 
the left ban ; and when ve ate by 
tli’ ineihle static, gae throng'll (he 
wee yelt, and follow the hurn till vo 
get to the mill, and then ye’ll he at 
the bottom o’the Flinty* Knoivc.” 
“ Tli ink ye,friend,” replied 1; “ lug 
I’m nae for ganging that, gate sue 
long as I can tin’ a shorterWay, ve 
ken there is a nearer way git y c'w.’td 
toll. Tome, now, just, shew'me the 
load.” “ Weel," unsweud he, “ vc 
may gang tluough the stile out ori 
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the ground, an by the thorn an then 
ye’ll see, its a thaehit house aiming 
the trees, ve canna miss’t.” “Thank 
ye,” said J, and away 1 went; in a 
quarter of an hour 1 found myself 
going up the held that led to the 
house, and a crowd of sensations 
rushed into my mind. 

Many years had elapsed since I 
had wandered about this very mea¬ 
dow in careless infancy; and the 
pretty secluded cot to which 1 was 
advancing had been my home; 1 
looked around on the hills and dales 
and could easily recognize them as 
my old acquaintances. “ Ha!” said 
1, “ye change not your appearance; 
ye grow not old in the course of 
time; the feebleness of age comoth 
not upon you ; ye still smile in the 
brightness of summer, and frown in 
the lowering winter. For ages ye 
have reared your towering crests, 
and given food to the Hocks and 
herds that have chequered your dark 
surface; ye have given a direction 
to the murmuring brook that pro¬ 
ceeds from you, till it seeks, far dis¬ 
tant, the mighty ocean: and while 
generation after generation hath 
passed away, ye have preserved un¬ 
varied the features ye possessed in 
ages gone—even now, as in years 
past, my eyes behold the still sun¬ 
shine sleeping upon your gentle 
sloping declivities, interrupted only 
when the light cloud of spring for 
a moment easts over them its pass¬ 
ing shadow.” 

My cogitations were suddenly in¬ 
terrupted l> 3 r the gate at the end of 
the pasture, which 1 opened. In 
another moment 1 was in the porch 
of the cottage. I lifted the latch 
and went in; the house appeared 
just the same as I had left it ten 
years ago. The furniture was the 
same, and each piece occupied the 
same position. The old clock stood 
ticking - in the corner, as it had done 
for fourscore years; the oaken settle 
remained behind the door, and my 
uncle’s antique two-armed chair by 
the fire-side : lmt I saw no living 
i mature in the house besides the cat 
on the hearth-stone, I listened 
awhile, lmt could hear nothing.— 
At lids I rather wondered, as of 
yore the house was seldom, scarcely 
ever, totally deserted. 1 then went 
forward into the spruce or country 
parlour, wheic I found several 


neighbours, cousins, and the ser¬ 
vants, all standing in deep silence 
around the bed of my dying unde. 

On entering, all eyes were turned 
upon me; I was a stranger to most 
ot them. There were, however, one 
or two who remembered rue.—I ad¬ 
vanced to the bed-side, and the coun¬ 
tenance of my uncle for a moment 
brightened up at inv approach, lmt 
soon subsided again into a cold 
tranquil indifference. 

It was plain that death was vapidly 
approaching. He had been speech 
less several hours, consequently we 
could hold no conversation. He 
however put out his hand, which I 
grasped with an affection redoubled 
by the prospect of soon losing him 
for ever. In my younger days I 
had lived with him ; and he, having 
no children of his own, was then 
remarkably fond of me. .Subse¬ 
quently that affection was strength¬ 
ened between us, and although Pro¬ 
vidence had east my lot in another 
country, yet we hud kept up a 
friendly and affectionate intercourse; 
some time previous to this indispo¬ 
sition I had again removed to within 
thirty miles of his residence, whi< Ii 
was the place from whence i set out 
on this sorrowful visit. 

My uncle was a man of sound 
judgment, keen observation, and 
cheerful, social disposition; joined 
to a thorough knowledge ot man¬ 
kind—he loved a cheerful glass:— 
he was kind to his servants and de- 

f iendants:—and, though rather of 
rugal and saving disposition, yet 
he was charitable to his poor neigh¬ 
bours. In his friendships he was 
rather capricious, hut lirm in his at¬ 
tachment to the kirk and the go¬ 
vernment of his country. He was 
apt to be alittle passionate and hasty 
in his temper; liis resentment, how¬ 
ever, was seldom of long duration; 
on the whole, he was well beloved 
by those among whom he dwelt; 
and might, he pronounced a good 
neighbour, and an excellent subject. 
By a long course of industry in his 
profession he had amassed a pretty 
good property, the knowledge of 
which had drawn around him a host 
of needy relations; chiefly, however, 
consisting of nephews; who besieg¬ 
ed him with flattery and professions, 
hut whose attentions were chiefly 
drawn forth by their hopes of iuhe- 
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riling the old man’s property; — 
how he had willed lus property- was 
mil known: he was a man of pru¬ 
dence, and seldom hlahhed out his 
privale affairs when there was no 
especial need of such promulgation. 

On my arrival 1 consequently 
found all the friends about him re¬ 
markably attentive, and duteous in 
theii behaviour; though it was very 
evident that a good deal of their 
ailed ion was assumed for the occa¬ 
sion. Shortly after my arrival, lie 
ti‘11 into a kind of doze, and all left 
I he room, save an attendant or two. 
fVggy, tin* servant who had lived 
with my uncle fourteen or fifteen 
years, now insisted on my taking 
some refreshment, and accordingly 
set meal hcfoic me. 1 was too much 
agitated to feel any thing like plea¬ 
sure in m\ *-epast, and what 1 ate 
was more to please the faithful old 
domestic, than from any inclination 
of my own ; accordingly, when my 
slight meal was over, 1 got up and 
went to the window in a serious and 
rellecting mood. The afternoon 
was far advanced, and the scenery 
without was wrapped in tranquility. 
“ Tin* suu'.liine, cloudless, bright, aud 
still, 

Sli pi on the lawn ami heathy hill ; 
And gently stole fioin leaf and flower 
The moist me of »«n: morning shower. 
At timer, the soft and zopliyry breeze 
Moil'd the light branches of the trees, 
Which, while they shifted to and fro, 
Wated us exact their shades below; 


Then taking o’er the lawn its course. 
The waving grass confessed its force , 
Ami every flow’ret on the mead. 

Bent while it passed a trembling bead.’ 

I was soon summoned from my 
station to the parlour, my uncle had 
somewhat revived, and his speech 
had returned. lie told us death was 
making rapid advances, and that we 
might soi n expect the moment of 
his dissolution, lie informed me 
where we should find his will, and 
gave us some excellent advice on out 
future conduct. 

Some things he requested us to 
perform which I thought were a li(- 
tle odd :—he wished us to read his 
will in the room where he was, im¬ 
mediately after he had expired, lie 
desired that he might, not lie laid 
out, as it is commonly called, nidil 
at least twelve hours after his depar¬ 
ture; and that his large two-anned 
oaken chair might he placed in all 
order and solemnity at the head of 
the table every meal, and that it 
should remain unoccupied till after 
his funeral. He also wished to lie 
interred in a very deep grave. AH 
these requests we promised faithfully 
to observe: when after taking an at" 
fectionate fa,rewell of each, lie qui¬ 
etly resigned himself to his pillow— 
his breathing became more and more 
faint—till at last we could perceive 
it no more. 

(To be continued.) 


A ritlllUTE TO THE memory of miss e n-, 

Who died in 1 *22, nyed 17 . 

IIekb let a stranger, who well knew thy worth. 

Save from detouring time thy spotless name : 

A stranger, far removed front rank and birth— 

His muse unlettered, and unknown to fame. 

Sweet Ellen!—loveliest hud that ever blew. 

Or spread its fragrance to The blushing morn ; 

AflVction’s child,—to every virtue true,— , 

Ah! why from hearts that loved so early torn ? 

Oft shall the hand, that pens this mournful lay. 

Cull from each stem fresh Hovv’rs of earliest bloom 

To deck thy urn, long ere the dawn of day. 

And sheu their dewv tears on Ellen’s tomb. 

1 F. 
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Seventeen.—F irst love—virgin 
heart—Mushes and bashfulncss—too 
young—in love for the romance of 
it—not know her own mind—no ho¬ 
nour in captivating fifty girls at 
sixteen—livo-and-twenty, character 
formed—prudent, discreet—too old, 
chances going by—glad to catch at 
any—twenty-two, i. e. called nine¬ 
teen—blue or black eyes indifferent, 
dark blue preferred—quite pule—no 
deception, rouge hard to detect some¬ 
times—blush better seen—beauty of 
blush chiefly in the sentiment of it 
—fine teeth and hair—rarely com¬ 
bined—good ancle—no display of it 
—not from boarding school—not 
passionately fond of dancing—sing¬ 
ing great, recommendation—warm 
hearted and affectionate, not enthu¬ 
siastic—fond of the country—thou¬ 
sand or two highly desirable. 

A in/. 7 .—Tunbridge W ells. Smith’s 
Hotel—only two pretty women at 
table—one called Caroline, quite to 
my taste—light as a fairy, true sym¬ 
metry, noble creature sat next to 
me—Miss Dasbwood finest bust 1 
ever saw — beautiful hair—braids 
and curls different, shades—might, be 
natural, helped twice to fish, besides 
poultry and pastry. Mein! mark 
that. 

Aug. 10.- Miss Bashwnod engag¬ 
ed to a silversmith in London—sorry 
for it—too good for a tradesman's 
wife; thick ancles, though—cuts im¬ 
moderately. 

Avy. 12. —Tickets to the assembly 
—Caroline and Maria and her mo¬ 
ther—Cary best dancer in the room 
—looked lovely, afraid she had co¬ 
loured a little—very pettish about 
the rain—don’t like the sly looks 
she casts at Maria, as if to say, I’ve 
caught him—think she’s fond of me 
—some doubts about temper. 

Auo. 15_Joked Cary about mar¬ 

riage-just as 1 wished, renew it 
again—don’t think she has any for¬ 
tune. 

Auy.lJ .—Lucky escape, Caroline 
a termagant—slapped the chamber¬ 
maid—talk of the whole house— 
won t goto the rooms to-night, glad, 
of it —go myself. ’ , 

Aug. IS—Nicish girl the first. I 
danced with, Miss Cories—exquisite 
complexion—red hair—talked too 


much—not in the humour for it— 
disappointed about Caroline—Ladies 
always before hand in extending 
their hands in quadrilling—feel ra¬ 
ther aukward with Caroline—hope 
they leave soon—Mrs. Smith says 
to-morrow. 

Avy. 22_This day Mr. Mrs. and 

Miss Morrison joined our table— 
Fanny Morrison quite a Hebe — 
mouth like a rose-bud—face full of 
dimples—sufficing plumpness—ra- - 
tber trussed—all smiles and good 
humour'—only laughed when the 
dog tore her gown—mother ill health 
— very fractious — Fanny sweetly 
assiduous — good daughter—good 
wife—only child—father a coal mer¬ 
chant — rather objectionable — no 
lack of money, 

Aug. 29.—Fanny improves daily 
—never liked any one so well since 
Eleanor—lo call in London? No— 
City road—no attempts at. booking 
in—the likeliest I’ve seen. 

London, Scyl. 12.—Called at Mor¬ 
rison’s—no one at borne—voy un¬ 
lucky— bouse rather dirty—olt.cn 
the case where there's sit kness— 
can’t call again well without a pre¬ 
tence—purchase four orders lor the 
play, lk 8s. 

,SVpt. 15.—Coaeh to Cove ii f-garden 
Theatre four shillings and sixpence 
—sixpence too much—verv 'illy of 
Fanny to say sin- would rather pay 
double than (iispute it—no no ml— 
no necessity for il—gaped at Julius 
Ciosar, lauglwd nt, Blue Beard—not 
read mum — yrogidt/ — rei.dulity — 
no time to spare—angelic disposition 
and temper—mad'* me say more than 
I intended—don’t, think i committed 
myself-—serious thoughts of propos¬ 
ing—wish she had not miscalled 
those words—call in City-road to¬ 
morrow—going to office. 

Sept. 1(5.—Breakfast cups differ¬ 
ent patterns—Fanny rather insipid 
—hair in papers—neck-frill dirty— 
half engaged to dine on Thursday 
—Fanny to write—wonder how—sir 
—dear sir—dear Mr. Price—Miss 
Morrison's compliments—Tom to 
sup to-night—consult him. 

Sepl. 16.—That infernal letter— 
Tom to see. it too-— Mr. Price, Esq — 
confounded ignorances— could not 
marry a Venus with a vulgar soul— 
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all off—say I’m going to Wales— 
stay uncertain.—Poor Fanny! think 
she cried at parting—may do after 
all—Mavor’s spelling hook — quite 
young still. 

Sept. 22.—Saved an old woman 
from being run over; daughter 
fainted in my arms — bewitching 
black eyes—Jewess—Rachel—augh 
—like to meet with my wife by acci¬ 
dent—stage coach—play. 

General observations and senti¬ 
ments—begin to understand the le- 
•inale character—woman devoid of 
vanity a non-entity—expect flattery 
like food—few receive it gracefully 
—manners seldom entirely natural— 
different in the company of their 
own sex and ours—generally affect 
coync'S—not always assumed—never 
could make Eleanor confess she loi- 
od me—Middleton says his wife ne¬ 
ver kissed him till she was his wife 
—gentle quiet demeanour preferable 
—vivacity apt to degenerate into le¬ 
vity-better teuqu rs on the whole 
than we are—distinguished talents 
of any kind no advantage to a wo¬ 
man unless she makes money by 
them—rather a wife who wrote Greek 
than one who studied stock-jobbing 
—when politic!.i ns always opposition 
—don’t think they talk, on the whole, 
more than me**, only longer at a 
time—great art, 1, .lowing when to he 
silent—not aw.ire of the extent of 
their influence—don’t use it skilfully 
—every one desirous of being mar¬ 
ried— m ver an old maid at five-asd- 
forty bum choice—never met with a 
woman who was at once very pretty 


and witty—don’t like visiting where 
number of daughters, downright 
snapdragons tvith mothers and aunts 
—great, many pretty portionless 
misses on hand at present—wonder 
any man should prefer a widow 
wdiere money is not in the case—fe¬ 
male youth so sweet and engaging— 
wonder if I could meet with a girl 
who had never heard of Moore or 
Gyron. 

Lime, Dorset,Oct. 2,-Like to know 
who that lovely creature was that 
opened her pew for me on Sunday— 
Miss Leeson. 

Oct. 19. —Lucky business brought 
me down to Lime—very true, ‘■‘mar- 
ridges made in heaven”—Miss Loe- 
son perfect divinity—reminds me 
of Johnson’s Fidelia, in attention 
to her grandfather—manners, per 
son, mind, fortune, disposition, tem¬ 
per, connexions—all 1 could dcsin 
—cannot suppose what fault sh> 
has — must have some—surprised 
she i> disengaged—many deservin': 
girls lost in seclusion. 

London, il Lay 12.—Married at St. 
George’s, Soulhwaik, to Martha Ia>e 
son—happiest day of my life—hiido 
cake Hying-—iisitors calling—one 
hundred at, house-warming—toldTom 
ail bachelors should he taxed don- 
hie, who said they ought among ot/ou 
luxuries — impertinent IVHow —cell 
bacyto mattimouy like bailey uatet 
to rich burgundy—caudle and ei ving 
— christening- and compliment-. - 
clean fire-side—gout and good dm 
licrs—O ! rare aunt l.)orotli\. 

Auiett.v 


LINES TO LAURA. 

Think not from me thy eause of grief to hide. 

For well I know the secret of thy breast : 

Love reigns triumphant there in all his pride. 

Thy sighs, thy looks betray the tyrant guest. 

Nor deem it strange I’ve read thy tender woe. 

Though well conceal’d by womans modest art; 
Love’s pupils must their master’s language know; 
And my instructor was —my own fond heart. 

Amelia Om¬ 
it 


Enr. M<uf Vo I 
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LETTER II* 


'J'/ii Marquis de Vermont in London, to 

You English arc such ramblers 
that, perhaps, of all places home is 
the last where your friends have any 
chance of finding you. Deeply, 
therefore, as I share the disappoint¬ 
ment, my dear Darnley, which you 
have had the ^iudness to express at 
our separation, I confess I am more 
grieved than surprised at your ab¬ 
sence. You are very philosophical 
in discovering, that we may both 
derive some advantage from the sin¬ 
gular coincidence, whii h sent you 
by one road to Paris, while I took 
t lie other to London. This kind of 
moralizing, and drawing good from 
evil, is quite characteristic of your 
national disposition. 1 cannot he 
so reasonable, nor shall I ever cease 
to regret the loss of your valuable 
assistance, in viewing this interest¬ 
ing country. Rut as Fate, has de¬ 
prived me of so able a conductor, 
l must grope my way in the (halt as 
well as 1 can; and, after having 
done so, 1 shall avail myself of your 
permission, and submit my remarks 
to the examination and correction 
of your superior judgment. Nor 
shall 1 hesitate when 1 perceive, in 
your observations on France, any 
error which my local knowledge 
ran set right, to point out to you 
the supposed mistake. 

In reading your letter, i could 
not help smiling at some of your 
critiques. No one is more liheia! 
than yourself; yet so dilhcult is it 
to divest oneself of early prejudices, 
that even you seem to consider all 
those incongruities whii h drew your 
notice on the road to Paris, ab pe¬ 
culiar to the country which you are 
visiting; forgetting what a modern 
writer observes, with equal truth 
and neatness, “ that inconsistency 
is the grand characteristic of man.” 
J do not pretend to assert., that no 
absurdities can be found in our 
usages ami manners ; hut in what 


Sir Charles Darnley, Bart., at Baris. 

region, inhabited by human beings, 
will no similar imperfections he dis¬ 
covered? In general, 1 believe, it is 
true, that in your favoured island 
more pains are taken to preserve 
a corresponding propriety in all 
you do or undertake, than else¬ 
where ; hut even in England, do 
you think there are no inconsisten¬ 
cies ? 

I have, as yet, only spent one 
week in this proud Albion, yet 1 
have not done so, without perceiv¬ 
ing that, in spite of its fiecdom, 
moral rectitude, and diffused know¬ 
ledge, thi' country has slill its con¬ 
tradictions. 

To begin with the Inns, which 
are generally, and perhaps justly, 
considered as superior to those on 
the Continent, and which some tra¬ 
vellers have compared to the Palaces 
of Princes, 1 confess that, in many 
respects, they deserve the praises 
which have been lavished on them. 
The civility of the landlords, and 
the almost troublesome attention of 
the waiters,—the well-carpeted and 
well-aired rooms, into which the 
fatigued stranger is rondacted on 
his arrival,— the blazing fire,—the 
close-drawn curtains, — the hand¬ 
some and easy soplia, — the side- 
hoard covered with glass and plate, 
and the general cleanliness of all 
around, are circumstances well cal¬ 
culated to justify such encomiums. 
Now, notwithstanding these varied 
conveniences, your most celebrated 
Inns are deficient in many things, 
essential to the comfort of a person 
accustomed to the manners and ha¬ 
bits of the Continent. 

When after a boisterous though 
rapid voyage I lauded at, Dover, 
(after haring been much indisposed 
on the passage) I took up my quar¬ 
ters iri one of the best hotels of that 
town, I was no less surprised than 
delighted at the manner in which 


Translated from flic cuiirinal French 
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I was welcomed lo this house of 
public entertainment. The master 
of the establishment met me as 1 
left the packet; and, hearing that 
1 intended to he his lodger, insisted 
on being my guide, and walked 
before me to his dwelling, promis¬ 
ing, at the same time, that he would 
himself see my luggage conveyed to 
the Custom-house, and would super¬ 
intend the examination of its con¬ 
tents. 

At the door of the inn I was re¬ 
ceived hy his wife, a smiling’ and 
well-dressed young woman, who 
conducted me into a small but com¬ 
fortable apartment; and in less than 
live minutes 1 found myself quite at 
home, while half a dozen waiters 
busied thcmseUes in anticipating 
my wishes. One stirred the lire, 
a second drew down the curtains, 
a third placed on the polished table 
a pail of wax caudles, a fourth 
lighted them, a fifth brought r* news¬ 
paper. and a sixth, on my enquiring 
about dinner, ran for a bill of fare. 

“ Well,” tin.light I, “ this Eng¬ 
land seems, indeed, a most delight¬ 
ful plaee, and a simple traveller is 
better treated hero than an Ambas¬ 
sador or reigning Prince in other 
countries Ni.r did 1 forget to con¬ 
trast all these civilities with tin* 
cold and bang! ly manner in which 
you ami 1 were so often received at 
similar houses in America. When 
the bill of fare, which was as long 
as la curie at a French restaurateur's. 
was produced, some of my miseries 
began.— It contained a list of every 
kind of butcher’s meat, every kind 
of poultry, every kind of fish, and 
every kind of vegetables; but 'ill 
these things were to dress, and no¬ 
thing was ready, though the hour at, 
which 1 arrived was precisely that 
at which I know the generality of 
Englishmen arc in the liahit of din¬ 
ing. The necessity of waiting, while 
my meal was preparing, did not 
very well accord with the ravenous 
appetite of a man who had not eaten 
since sun-nse, and who, in the inter¬ 
val, had crossed the Channel: hut 
compelled to do so 1 requested, 
without making any selection, that 
my landlady would have the good¬ 
ness to order for me whatever could 
he most expeditiously cooked. No 
time was lost in executing my or¬ 
ders ; hut when, on being inlbimed 


that the dinner was ready, I begged 
that the soup might be brought in, 
I found, to my great disappoint¬ 
ment, that that usual, and almost, 
from habit necessary article in a 
Frenchman’s meal,had beenomitted. 
“Then,” said I, “ let me have what 
you have substituted.” A slice of 
boiled cod, with a very insipid satire 
made of oysters (which I happen 
particularly to dislike) was followed 
by a plate of mutton chops, which 
were so hard and so raw, that 1 
could with difficulty persuade my¬ 
self fo taste them ; and the potatoes, 
which filled another dish, were 
scarcely more inviting. 1 requested, 
therefore, to have some other veget 
aides, when some greens were placed 
on the table—hut they, too, wen 
underhoiled. One of the waiters, 
perceiving that I did not seem to 
relish the dinner which he had set. 
before me, said, very civilly, “ Sit, 
would you choose something’ else? 
— Perhaps you would prefer a beef¬ 
steak, a veal cutlet, or a slice of cold 
ham ?” 

“ Oh, no:—cannot 1 have a par¬ 
tridge —some pigeons—a port It l <m 
ris —a friettndeau —ora vol-cnt-vcnt /” 
(mentioning some of the articles 
which in France are met with in the 
commonest inns.) His answer con¬ 
vinced me that nothing’ of the kind 
was here to he had without several 
hours previous notice. In despair 1 
called for pastry: when an ill-made 
apple-tart and some tasteless jelly 
were brought in;—and u hen i asked 
for a desert, a few oranges, a dry 
biscuit., and a dish of sour apples, 
were all which I could obtain. In 
respect to wine I was equally unfor¬ 
tunate: f first tried the port, hut it 
appeared so very strong to my pa¬ 
late, that I seemed to he swallowing 
liquid flames of fire and ether: I 
changed it for claret; the beverage 
thus denominated proved so adulte¬ 
rated, that I could scarcely recog¬ 
nise in its taste the most distant, re¬ 
semblance to my favourite Bordeaux. 
But to conclude the tale of mes pet- 
its malheurs , my next demand was 
for coffee:—after I had waited half 
an hour, a silver salver was placed 
before me, containing an eleg-ant 
vase of the same metal; and by its 
side a china dish, with a well-butter¬ 
ed muffin, and a cut-glass jug full 
of the richest cream, Ail these pie- 
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par<ition& promised iveil; but when 
I beam to pour out the coffee from 
the ornamental pot. which held it, [ 
found it so ill-muile, and so diluted 
with water, that it was not without 
disgust that 1 swallowed a cup-full. 

hi tl le refreshed by my dinner, and 
cvbuusted with the fatigues of the 
day, l expressed, at an early hour, 
my intention of retiring to rest: as 
soon as I told the waiter that such . 
was my wish, a pretty and well- 
dressed young woman, who said she 
was the chamber-maid, made her ap¬ 
pearance; and carrying a wax ta¬ 
per in a silver candlestick, led me 
through the intrieate mazes of an 
old staircase, which seemed to run 
from one end of the house to the 
other, into a low-roofed room, where 
a small but neat bedstead, with fur¬ 
niture of snowy-white linen, areeom- 
panied with every other apparent 
comfort, seemed to promise that if 1 
hail not dined very luxuriously, L 
should be indemnified by the enjoy¬ 
ment of a good night’s repose: think- 
then of my disappointment, when 
on lyino- down that, instead of the 
pile of mattresses to which we are 
accustomed in France, there was 
notlrint' here hut a down feather-bed, 
tin* heat of which was intolerable; 
while tin* sheets had been so highly 
mangled, that I could not find a 
resting place. After tossing about 
for several horns in a state of fever¬ 
ish imitation, I had at last sunk into 
an uneasy steep, when I was sud¬ 
denly roused by the sound of a horn, 
which announced,as 1 was informed 
the next day, the arrival of the Lon¬ 
don mail-coach. Again J attempted 
in itvmpiiUizc myself; and,after an 
tutcival of some time, fell again into 
an impelfe'-t slumber, when I was a 
second time disturbed bya still loud¬ 
er noise than that which had at first 
awakened me; it was occasioned by 
some late travellers, who finding the 
pate of the inn closed, which was 
directly under inv windows, were 
knocking at it, and demanding post- 

horses. 

Such was my first night at an Eng¬ 
lish inn; ami such my experience of 
the comforts, the much vaunted com¬ 
forts of a v ountry vvlrirh, in this res¬ 
pect, is said to he superior to all the 
world. 

You will acknowledge that, if be¬ 
fore you had been a week in Fiance 


von disrovered some inconsistencies, 
before 1 had passed twenty-four hours 
in this island, I had sufficient cause 
to make a similar complaint. Mv 
bill, too, for these wretched accommo¬ 
dations amounted to something more 
than two guineas; for which sum at 
Paris, after eating the most luxuri¬ 
ous dinner at Ueauvilliers’ or Hu¬ 
berts’, yon may sleep at any of the 
most expensive hotels, in such a bed 
as a Roman emperor would not have 
disdained. Nor were the circum¬ 
stances which 1 have mentioned pe¬ 
culiar to Dover—wherever 1 stopped 
on the road T found similar advan¬ 
tages, and similar disadvantages. At 
every inn I enjoyed on my arrival 
the comforts of a good tire, and a 
well aired room; and in all of them 
the eliarm of extreme cleanliness, 
and great civility:—lwil when wish¬ 
ing to satisfy my appetite 1 called 
for the hill of fate, 1 unifoimly re¬ 
reived a long list of mutton, veal, 
beef, lamb, poultry, and fish to dress; 
and I soon learnt that, unless t was 
disposed to wait three or four hours 
for the preparation of a dinner, and 
to treble the already heavy charges 
of my travelling expenses, that the 
only real choice was between a tough 
mutton-chop and a hard heel-steak, 
between an ill-cooked veal cutlet and 
a raw leg of mast lamb, and between 
stale pastry and insipid jelly. 

Having thus spoken frankly of 
the inconveniences which 1 have ex¬ 
perienced, it gives me great pleasure 
to reverse the picture, and to speak 
to you of the satisfaction which my 
journey has already afforded me. 

Ingoing from Dover to London. 
I was delighted with the rapidity of 
the posting, the beauty of the horses, 
and the civility of the drivers—tin* 
excellence of the roads—the rich va¬ 
riety of the landscapes—the orna¬ 
mented grounds and elegant villas 
of the gentry—the white cottages 
and neat gardens of the peasantry— 
the picturesque villages—the appear¬ 
ance of comfort so generally dis¬ 
played in the dresses and dwellings 
of all orders of the people—and 
with the first sight of your renown¬ 
ed Thames, flowing majestically be¬ 
tween the counties of Kent and Es¬ 
sex; and so crowded with vessels, 
that 1 seemed to behold a forest of 
masts. I was also much surprised 
at the multitude of travellers, whom 
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I met in private and public carriages 
of all descriptions. You are, indeed, 
a wandering nation, par eminence. 
1 am persuaded that, between Dover 
and London, 1 saw twice as many 
persons as will be found at any time 
in the road between Paris and Gene¬ 
va ; though the latter journey is at 
least four times longer than the 
former. 

As 1 approached London, I en¬ 
deavoured to discover the dome of 
St. Paul’s. It, was at last pointed 
out to me, but it was so enveloped 
in a cloud of smoke, that with dif¬ 
ficulty 1 perceived its mighty top. 
In driving over Wcstminster-bridge, 
I lamented, that a nearer view of 
the river was impeded by the lofty 
parapets; but what I did see ex¬ 
cited my admiration. In entering 
the town. I confess I was disap¬ 
pointed. After traversing a shabby 
street, formed almost, entirely of 
shops, 1 perceived, it is true, a band- 
some opening to the left, the striking 
feature of which is the Abbey ; but 
its ancient magnificence seems little 
to neeord with the modern garden 
adjoining it,, and still less with the 
low and jetty buildings which we 
passed in approaching it. Keening 
was coming in at the moment of my 
arrival, and a dense and yellow fog 
tbiew a, gloom oil all around. The 
convenience, however, of your not¬ 
ions. for which it is curious that 


we, who do not generally possess 
the advantage, have invented the 
only appropriate name, did not es¬ 
cape my notice. On these trottnim 
crowds of well-dressed pedestrians 
of both sexes were hastening to 
their respective avocations, in spite, 
of the unfavourable state of the 
atmosphere, and of the approaching 
night.—Nor did J fail to remark the 
numberless elegant carriages and 
loaded carts, which impeded our way 
when we came to L'haring-Ooss, 
while the richness and variety of the 
shops, which were just lighted, daz- 
zleu my eyes, and distrac ted my 
attention. 

lint more of all this hereafter. 
I have, for the present, taken up 
my quarters at Brunet’s, in Leiees- 
ter-square; for though I hope, by 
and by, so to accustom myself to 
your usages as to feel perfectly at 
my case in an English hotel, I think, 
for the moment, I shall be more 
satisfied at the house of a country¬ 
man, where 1 shall be able to com¬ 
mand all those convenienc es whic h 
early habit lias rendered indispensa¬ 
ble*. For my next letter, I flatter 
myself 1 shall find a more: interest¬ 
ing topic than that of soups and 
waiters, to which this has been nr 
eessarily confined. Adieu, 

And believe me ever Venn's, 

Gu Marquis in; Vlkjiom* 


SONG. 

Tutni 's not a look of those dear eves 
That I shall e’er forget! 

And, more fbaii al 1 my days, 1 |n ize 
The day when liisl we met. 

There’s not a tone of thal soft voice 
lint 1 shall ever hear, 

(1 ntil it shall again rejoice 
My fond, attentive ear. 

There's not a wish you e’er oxpicss’d 
But 1 would fain fulfil; 

Nor can this anxious bosom vest 
Till I’ve obcj’il your will. 

There's not a foe vou’ve ever known. 
But has my anger fired ; 

There’s not a friend vou’ve joy’d to own. 
But, fondly. I’ve admired. 

If signs like these true- love reveal, 

You mine distinct fy see ; 

But dare I hope that jou can feel 
A fiame like this for mo ?, 


Amkij.v Out. 
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Act I.- Scene 1. 

MILAN. 

An Apartment in the Palace of Sforza. 

Enter Sfokza and Con tar i no. 

Contarino. Why sits that cloud of sadness on your blow r 
My roval Prince, why shrouds its august front 
Heart-breaking care, and melancholy gloom ? 

Sure, if there ever was a time for mirth. 

That time is now, when universal Peace 
Spreads high her olive-branch, and Janus’ gales 
Now clos’d imprison war and tumult’s dang. 

No more the earth bemoans her slaughter’ll sons, 

As erst in Pyrrha’s time, but harmless sports 
The leopard with the kid, and Ocean's goddess. 

Imperial Venice, waves her tlag to us 
As a kind welcoming. 

Sforza. Venice, sayst thou ? 

Oh, how I hate that name ! To me it sounds 
As the enchanter’s spell, whose circle’s iiound 
Enchains the mighty,; or, as that fell plant. 

The Upas-tree, which withers all around. 

And poisons vegetation’s kindly powers. 

Blighting Ambition’s buds. 

Contarivo. But why distract 
Your mind with these suggestions? These well suit 
The battle’s onset, and the busy field. 

Where high the faulehion w r aves, and the red sword 
Is glutted with the slain. But now they come, 

Like the arch enemy, to our parents’ bow’rs. 

To taint the joys of Eden. 

SJorza. Think not, friend. 

My mind is like the giddy multitude’s. 

Or that the name of peace is as a charm 
To sooth its fiery heat: let others choose 
Stich maiden softness, and to souls like mine 
Be the bright lance for sport, and the loud (hum 
For music, and the cannon’s louder roar • 

The chargers’ back for rest. 

Contarino. And such, indeed, 

Was ever thy soul’s bent, my Prince, but I 
Came hither on another errand— 

Sforza. What is that? 

Contarino. Returning from the palace yesternight. 
Musing upon the actions of the day. 

Thinking on state affairs, my steps I bent 
Past that sequester’d olive-grove, which grows 
In yon fair garden, by the side of whiclr 
A splashing jets its silvery spray; 

At whose bank 

Flowers gush forth, and the dark green-doth’d moss 
Spreads its soft mantle o’er the moisten’d earth ; 

There you may note it well. My Lord, there is 
A ruin’d turret, o’er whose mouldering sides 
The kissing ivy creeps. 

Sforza. I know jt well: 

A calm retreat, but it I’ve never visited. 
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Save when vexatious cares have troubled me, 

And my perturbed soul has sought for rest. 

Proceed, my L'ontarino. 

Contarino. Pausing there, 

T’ inhale the balmy fragrance of the breeze, 

Cool’d by the fountain’s waters.—There, metliough » 

I heard a tender sigh. 

Sforza. A sigh, indeed !— 

A whisper of the wind !—* And was that all. 

Contarino. I started back, for in that lonely place, 

I know not how, I felt afraid, tor I 

Have heard that spirits- 

Sforza. Pshaw !—And was that all ? 

Contarino. My Lord, if you’ll allow me to proceed- 

Sforza. Well, Sir, speak on. 

Coularino. A voice, then, broke 
On my attentive ear. 

Sforza. How—what—who- 

Who could have dar’d thus to profane my groves 
With their unhallow’d converse?—Whose was the 

Contarino. My Lord, I fear- 

Sforza. Speak quickly. Sir, for I- 

Coularino. It was the voice of—— 

Sforza. Whom ? 

C ontarino . The Princess Julia, 

In ronveisution with some stranger, and. 


As I perceiv’d, a man. 

Sjorza. A man! 

Contarino. Yes, such, my Liege, 

In amorous conference; and kisses sweet 
Were interchang’d between. 

Sforza. Ivnew’st thou the man ? 

Contarino. 1 did, my Liege: ’twas young Honzaga, 


Ni,w "*crying in your court. 

Sf„ az. Put art tliou sure ? I scarce can credit- 
Coi'tarino. Believe it. Prince; 

1 would, hide, d, ’tWere false ! 

Sforza. Then curse upon her ! 

So voting, yet so deceitful, 1 did think _ 

That not a thought could enter in her mind 
|iut I could fathom it. Were lie her equal 
| could have pardon’d her. 

Conlariuo. lie is her equal. 

Sforza. How, -do you insult me ? 

Contarino. No, my Lord . 

He is the son of Foseari. 

Sforza. Thank ye, heavens! 

1 tliank vc for this opportunity 

Of crushing his vile race!-A glorious prospect 

Just opens to my mind, of sated vengeance. 

And gladden’d ire. Now, in myartlul nets 
This youth I will entangle, and then dart 
Upon him as the tiger seeks his prey. 

Julia, I pardon thee!-Tliy love-sick folly 
Shall lure this rash adventurer to Ins doom. 

For ha ie is all to me. My daughter, 

J tear as she is, is but an atom small. 

When measur’d with revenge. Now I'oscan 

Have at thy hated branch.—But stop toy friend; 
How art tliou certain this young man is such 

As thou dost call him? 

Contarino. Well 1 knew bis face. 
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For I was at his father’s oft when last 
Commission'd in my embassage to Venice. 

A servant who deserted him, my prince, 

Inform’d me all.—That, having heard at home 
Of your fair daughter’s beauty and sweet fare, 

He straight became enamour’d, and procured 
Her miniature, with which his heated mind 
Daily consoled itself, till ardent passion 
No longer bearing to remain Content 
With the mere picture, when at bright Milan 
Was the original, incited him 
To leave his father, and set out, unknown, 

Upon his pilgrimage to the fair saint, 

To whom ids heart was pledg’d; and hither came. 

That idol to adore. While his old father, 

Unable to discover where he fled, 

Was left to weep for his lov’d son’s return. 

Sforza. Didst thou not gather from their stolen talk, 

When they appointed to hold conference 
Again ?- 

Contarino. I did, my lord, Gonzuga said, 

“ You will not fail me, dearest, at this hour 
“ To-morrow even—when the myrtle throws 
“ It’s sweets around, and gondola soft gliding 
“ Adown the stream like to a fairy vo'u >\ 

Leaves as it goes a melancholy sound, 

“ Gentler by distance—and with dying fall, 

“ Diminishing away—when nought i» heard 
“ Hut the soft voice of music geutly moving 
“ Over tin; surface of the trembling \va\e, 

“ Galling thee to remember love and me.” 

“ 1 will not fail thee,” said the princess, “ then.” 

Sforza. Ha! is it so ? then they shall have, by hear t u 
A witness little look'd for, Coutariuo. 

Mark that thou meet’st me, then, beside the tow’r, 

Embroidered with wild flowers, where unperceiv’d 
We may steal on them and be auditors 
Of their love-converse.—Then will 1 determine 
How I shall lead this youth to his destruction ; 

He punctual. 

Conlarino. I will he there, mv Lord. [Exeunt, separat eh/ 


Scene II. —A Street in Milan. 

Pisan i and Vitelu meeting. 

Pisani. Hail to thee, friend ! Methinks thv look . tn-da\ 
Are not so blithe as heretofore—what news 
From Venus’ busy court hath anger’d thee ? 

Thy looks, so full of sweet placidity. 

Have grown as ireful as the Gorgon’s sconce. 

As gloomy as the night. 

Vitelli. By heaven’s bright face, 

And Julia’s too, thou hast not augur’d ill; 

For unaccustom’d as I am to brook 
The scornful airs of beauty, I did feel 
Last night, when at the ball, the flippant princess 
Did leave me for her minion Gonzaga, 

A something worse than torture. 

Pisavi. (laughing). What, Vitelli? 
p oor jealous soul! art thou at last, then, struck r 
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I thought you boasted yesterday you were 
impregnable to Cupid's shafts, and that 
The iil tit* urchin ne’er should have the povv'r 
To wound thee.—I In! It .1 ! 

Yitrlh. Truce tt> thy sneers 
i’isani : wliat rare 1 for prince or princess ; 

Hut so perceiv'd, so flagrant an affront. 

Is ne’er to he forgiv'it—it. is pride, 

Xot Cupid, that lias wounded me. For her, 

S deem her but a toil to set me off; 

\ kind of puppet to my will ami pleasure : 

-And think of her no more 
f’isani. I have too 

M\ grounds tor slight, which 1 shall ne’er foie.-; , 

'I 'was hut the other day she left my talk, 

And tr.pp’d tiway to where Honzaga stood; 

ten on my knees 5 woo'd her haughty giants i 
And pour’d my siudied diction in her ear ; 

Such and so great .dfront I ne’er receiv'd. 

YiU’lft. Hut why should we ourselves disquiet thus? 

Let ns cast off the galling marks of scottt. 

At... tear them from our minds. leaving them .ill 
’ o Cupid s warmer vot 'lies. 

bhttn ImA-/. \i. \ and A'ici'.vri 

fjoir aait Hood 1 ven, Stgniois 
/ > i.\urii. lla! good Sirs! 

Slow have yott home the labours of the nigh* 

Vm- vc at length recruited ? 

Vifrri/. Wh.il, good sirs ? 
i .til y ’he sprightly dance, the merry' quip. 

Am ! Cupids sport-., a labour? you, iu itulti, 

Af nst 1 * e hut eruM’ii in arts. 

/’?.« /. K\i use us, sirs ; 
i» e ar> not gallants of the rank that you hr, 

« .iiiics monopolists. We ate obliged 
To ‘-omcjii tot the second course, while yon. 

Cow's standard-beams, ever carry off 
t he fomilost place of glory—but we will not 
Jtisturb your converse by our presence longer. 

\_F.rcunl Pis im and Vi 11:1 t 1 . 
(/’on Thete go two eouidieis, title as ever wore 

Their ensigns on their lirovv — two precious fools. 

Who love their own dear selves too well to need 
The armour that repels the daits of love. 

Yiccnti. Weak as they are, my lord, they’ve vet the povv 'r 
To harm your purposes ; for the tell asp, 

Small as it was, could wound tin* beauteous breast 
Lov’d ot Mark Anthony. 

( 1 on: a i/a. ] fear them not ; 

They are too weak' to do me injury. 

Yiccnt/. Hut they have yet the will—O my dear piince, 
l et my entreaties now prevail upon you 
To hasten hack to A'cnicc, and your father. 

Whose aged eyes are almost blind with weeping 
For his dear son ; and ere his sorrow Kills him, 

To light his face with joy. 

Gmizaya. Aly good Vicenti, 

Thinkest thou this absence from my home delights me, 

Hut as it suits my love?—Wer’t not for Julia, 

My father tte’ei should mourn his absent sou : 

Fur. Mag. Vol. Hi. 


It 
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\or will tlisit absence be lamented by him, 

Wln'ii the world’s paragon, my lovely Julia, 

Shall greet his aged sight, and the Realto 
SJiali sound with admiration’s loud acelaim. 

Vicntli. Hut kmnv you not what perils here await you. 
Where Nforza, deadly foe to all your race, 

Dominion holds, who would no more his daughter 
Wed to jour arms than Mould the crocodile 
Lodge with the crested snake. 

(I'onzarjtt. JVril, however, 

Must, not be tlmugiil of, was the golden Hem* 

The guerdon of the slnmherei ? what were l)eautj r . 

Did not encircling danger guard its charms? 

Viccnli. Hut tell me, has the beauteous princess yet 
Consented to accompany your flight 
To Venice, and become your consort there ? 

(lonzaqa. She has not j’et, but i have lung intended 
To more my suit with her to take that steps 
And knowing, as she docs, that from her father 
To seek consent were madness, she vs 1 11 listen, 

I have no doubt, unto my fond pmposnl : 

To-night. I have appointed tor our meeting. 

Within the garden of the palace, where 
Vou must, wait for me, then we will resolve 
What measure to adopt. 

j F.i < mit \ i<. .\ rr 

(lonzitqa. Delightful Julia! fairest of thy •. \ ! 

An<l ever most silicon-: what other lovers 
(lain hut by inroads and cold coquoin, 

Th on hast .it olice bestow'd; pure as the snow. 

Vet not so comfortli s-, Mill over prompt to giant 
What generous nub'ent !,s of heait may five; 

Yet i basic as Diau’s prirstesis what can pay 

Thv matchhss bounty, or sullice to shew 

'I’hy zeal and adoiation? he it mine 

To strew loi or or round thy lovely pat 1* 

late’s sweetest roses, and defend thv hum 

From tlw rude gales that might perchance destroy it 

Hut now to Nfrozzi’s pa!a<.\ who initli hid me 

To his carousal; and horn thence 1 go 

With rupture and with transport to my love. 

[E.remit 

Si fxk 111,— The (warden, as before described. — Moonlight. 

Enter Skokza and Iuntaiu.no. 

Sforzu. This was the place? 

Von t nr mo. It was, my Lord. 

Sforzu. Here will T wait until they come, as waits 
The fierce impatient panther, lie lurks 
Behind the hush, and marks his prey approaching ; 

And though with famine furious, still lie keeps 
llis post eoneeal'd, and recks not ol delay. 

So that he gain his destin’d victim’s blood. 

To glut his ravenous hunger. 

Vontarino. Why these words,— 

Why do you harbour such a vengeful hate 
’Hainst Foscari’s cursed race ? 

Sforza, 1 hate, them all- 

Venice, and Foscari, all. 

Vontarino. Wh\ T so, my Lord ? 
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Sforza. And dost thou ask, thou ask that foolish question ? 
Hath he not overstepp’d mo, gain’d my all? 

Did he not, when I woo’d Vittoria, tear 
Her from my arms, and gain her as his hridc ? 

And in the war when last we were engag'd, 

Did he not tear the laurels from my hrow. 

To make a wreath for him ? And ran, 1 then, 

Forgive him? Yea, I will have his hlood. 

And the blood of his son, dearer than his, 

To glut my stern revenue. 

Contarino. And ran you purpose 
So shallow a revenue, as to destroy 
Gonzaga in the presence of his metres-,? 

He h as a friend with him, vv ho will, no doubt. 

Should he he missing, carry straight the nows 
Dr.to the Doge, who, to revenge his fall, 

IVili rouse his people, and create a war 
Destructive to you both. 

Sforza. No, Contarino. 

That would he compensation small indeed. 

For injuries so great, I will proceed. 

Mole-like, in my revenge, and undermine 
Tlieii boasted happiness Yes, Sir. m\ plan 
Is sure : though 1 go inch by inch, vet, still. 

When once it is accomplish'd, till will fall 
Hike the last consummation, when the wot hi 
Shall fall to ashes —erumhh into dust. 

Contarino. lint hist, my Lord,—their footsteps now appmat h 
Let ns conceal oursehes. (Thai letin. ' 

Cuter .h i.i \ and Dun m t. 

* 

Julia. How still is all the sei ne ! See, vvheie the moo, 
llhimes . it ft paly lustre, the bright sheen 
<)! vriOv.l, leaf and iosy hlossoniing, 

‘shedding a flood of day. I'vntliia, hail! 

< >h, how 1 love to view thv haleyoti ligdtl ! 

Caitii tess itself is slow: to look tit thee. 

And think of deeds of bloodshed, were, methinks 
itopossihle : so pure and virgin-fair 
Is thy clear beaut. 

Isabella. To von, my honour'd Ladv, 

Such contemplations nitty he profitable. 

Hut 1 feel nothing hut the damp night-ait. 

And think of nothing - but the midnight rufUan, 

Who links to stab the lonesome passenger: 

Hut heaven protects u.s. Why delays si. long 
The Cavaliei (lonzaga r 

Julia. Hark! 1 hear hit tread. 

<1 on/.A i; \ without. 

tinnzaga. Wait, good Vieenti, until I return.— 

( Katas. 1 

Health to thee, my sweet Julia! Never bent 
A Persian t t his God with more devotion. 

When he, new-born, ascends the firmament. 

Than I to thee; nor ever did there come 
A Dervise with more sanctity of love 
To Mecca or Medina's holy shrine. 

Than now comes thy Gonzaga 

Julia. Arise, my Lord, 

^or think that my direction glows less warmly ; 
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If if une not that virgin modesty 

Did fill, with tyrant pow’r, a maiden’s heart 

} i,mid say something, too, of panting hope. 

And anvions e\peetaiion, such as feels 
The turtle, when her mate, awhile departing. 

Leaves her to wa.it and weep for his return. 

Gonzaga.. How can f thank thee! Words to thy dv.scn 
Aie weak and powerless as a tinv balance. 

To weigh the vast, and houndless universe. 

Oh, for that hour, when holy marriage rite'' 

Shall give a husband's title to my love ! 

Then let me now entreat thee to assent to 
The plan which stern necessity compels: 

To join my flight from hence without delay, 

And leave a father whose lelentlcss breast 
Would cut our loves asunder, for the gay, 

The gallant, and the gorgeous halls of Venice 

Julia. I love you much,—1 love my honour more ! 
What!—shall our loves become the common talk. 

The theme of tonversation ? Men will cry. 

Where'er l go. “ that is the recreant child. 

Who left her fallow foi her paramour.” 

Gouzaga. Ih •ar Julia, say not s ( > ; and do no! thwart 
A lover's hopes: let Cupid rlaim his empiv*\ 

O'er youthful vows ami wishes. 

' Derive.< I io'.J 

I have a story for you .—there w as once. 

Some hundred years ago, as legends tell. 

A Ih •hire, who dwelt in Mantua—by charic' . 

View ing the works of a skill’d painter, lie 
Beheld a picture fairer than the host 
Of sculptur'd U reman forms—more heainhul ■ 

Than those bright Phidias design'd, or the hold ha no 
Of great Apelles drew.—Its beauty struck him. 

And straight l.e sought to learn the mime and rant, 

' k :' the fair maid for whom it was design’d : 

And. Inivn ; learnt them, found she was the i hbd 
< >f Ins site's direst foe Ill the mean garb 
Of a poor courtier, then, lie sought her conn, 

\nd won her love, and- 

Julia. And what. Uon/aga,-a— 

What did he do ! 

Ganzugn. lie fell, my dearest Love. 

Kell at hei feet, and told her all—hut she. 

When that she found she had bestow'd her beau. 

A.- she thought, on her enemy, lose up, 

\ml bade him never, on his life, presume 
Approach her presence more. The youth, abash'd 
Stood like a statue, rooted to the ground. 

Kir'd, then, by dire astonishment, he spoke. 

Alas, hut once! 

Then, all his grief rush'd on him like the tide. 

The foaming tide: his heart could bear no moie 
As the swift eagle cleaves the vaulted skies. 

He hurried onward:—darted to the brink 
Of a steep precipice, down whose rugged side 
He frantic east himself, and headlong fell 
Into eternal flight ! 

Julia. Poor soul! lie was 
Beam i tul t l(> doubt. 

Gnuzngu. | cannot say. Love. 

Julia. But, ah! how cruel wa* that lair who could 
»Nc< such a lover perish! 
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(iouzaya. I hi you think mi.' 

Julia, i do, indeed! 

(iouzaya. Then, Julia, lo ! That man. 

That man nmv stands before you !—1 am he ! 

Julia. Impossible!— 

(Iouzaya. Vet, it is true, by heaven ! 

I am the soil of Foseari. 

Julia. You!—<ionzaj>'a- 

(iouzaya. Yes, i am lie, my Julia ! It is he 
U lim:i your stem father hates, as he hates death. 

Now, then, pronounce my doom !—Away with me 
To Venice, and my father.— Hut, if not, 

This is the last, the last sad niyht that we 
Shall ever meet together! 

Julia. Oh, (Jonzao’a! 

Hat k me not thus !—I will not yield to you ! 

To ere better, far, that we should ever part. 

Than wed ayainst a father's stem decree. 

(ionzaya. Farewell, then, Julia!—I have lov'd you well ! 
Tlctter fh.in iwcr woman was belov'd 
Hi do re liv man. Now, beauty, hear my last, 

Wv last, retjiu -I. 

U hen you hall liear of poor Honzaya's tleatii. 

Uefu-e not tine sad tiilmtary tcai. 

I tan mi more—one kiss, ,md then faicwell : 
i'a 11 \\ t i) lo; ever, love— (doiny.J 
Julia. Holt!, tempter, hold! 

.1 nil., is thine; her tender heart would burst 
To see thy wretchedness. ,\11 must yive nay to love 
Me i- a powerful tyrant, who possesses 
1 >i i adfu! snpiemaev o’er all our hearts. 

(■oataya. Tha nks, love, ten tlumsaml thanks, for thy kind speef h ; 
1 v, mild leuard \on, if 'twue possible* 

\ of bon eau I reunid \mi: as the hist, 

f'l . ..ear proof of hue let me beseech jou. 

it ! 1 ii the ubiie mist-, arisiny- fiom the ”iound. 

\nd t'tie Ills' yoldcu lie,nils of Flio luis’ ray 
Announce appioaehiny morn, and when the laik 
Nin<*s his yay carol to the pale blue skj - , 

Fspeii Hon/ay.i, and a faithful friend. 

With two fleet steeds, to bear you heme away 
I nto hi- father's court 
Julia. 1 know not what. 

Must it he so, (iouzaya : 

(iouzaya. It lull i. indeed ■ 

We tune lull that resouiee. 

Julia, ila.! how my heart 
Thmhs in jiiy bosom—this is the first aet 
<»t di-oiiedieiiee that l \e ever shewn 
In word oi deed unto tiie duke, my sire— 

Hut if it must he so, no matter 
(iouzaya. Sweet — 

Hv the yrev mantle of the morning shrouded. 

We ll quit Milan—Ho you consent? 

Julia. I do 

(iouzaya. Till then auspicious fates attend you. 

\ Exeunt Ji tii a, Isabella, and Ho.vzaua 

Spohza and Fontarino advance. 

Sforza. M\ breast boils out with fury; can it be r 
My dauyhlei, like some courtezan, hats giv’n 
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Herself unto the first who woo’d her---are my ears 
And all my hopes reduced to this ? 

Unworthy strumpet—Now thou art become 
As something alien to the line of Sforza. 

Coutarino. But you will stop this assignation, prince 
Will you allow your daughter tnus to leave you ? 

Sforza. Yes, my good friend, for I have cast her oft'; 

And now to me she’s nothing, let her go 
Where love and lust persuade her, I will follow 
Immediately to Venice, where I’ll weave 
My nets of fell destruction for the race 
To which she’s linked herself—and not a scion 
Shall of that stem survive to tell the tale 
Of my dark, deep, and terrible revenge— 

Say not a word— 

Contarino. My lord, I am obedient. j Exeunt srpu; t.u iv. 

Enji of Act 1. 


THE RIVALS. 

In Grosvenor-square, not long ago. 

I went by invitation, 

To a kind of intellectual show, 

A rout for conversation. 

Shells, fossils, books, the last new picu 
Are scatter’d round the room ; 

While statues, bearing lamps from Guto, 

The classic dome illume. 

Women of genius, men of sense. 

Among the guests appear; 

Wit, fancy, learning, eloquence. 

Are fouud concentred here. 

Who is that lady ? What a throng 
Her every step attend, see ! 

What buzzing, laughing, what a tongue I 
From such a wife defend me! 

Of wit refin’d, of talents rare. 

So wond’rous clever reckon'd ; 

In compliment, the talking fair 
Is call’d, De Stael the Second. 

And who comes here so full of grata . 

With step so fairy light r 

What eyes,—what hair! (Sods, what a fat*- * 

Iler teeth how pearly white ! 

Presto !—A host of swains are seen 
Obsequious at her side ; 

And the heart’s homage, mind, and mien. 

Now equally divide. 

An hour scarce past, lo ! dazzling wit 
1 see left sad and lone. 

And radiant Beauty pouting sit 
On a deserted throne. 

What fascination’s this, what spell 
Draws all the crowd out yonder; 

Who is this new, attractive belle ? 

I ask in eager wonder. 

“ She doesn’t seem pretty, young she’s not”— 

Our host turns fiercely round, 

** Why, zounds! sir, don't you know she’s.goi 

A hundred thousand pounds?” UEnKin-, 
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THE ROCKY LARYRINTH OF ADERSBACH, IN BOHEMIA. 


The village of Adersbaoh, in Bo- 
lu'mia, situated, in a valley, at, the 
foot of the (iiant Mountains, at the 
extreme confines of Silesia, is cele¬ 
brated for the extraordinary groups 
«>f rock which rise in its environs, 
and extend, though with frequent 
interruptions, as far us Heuscheuer, 
The village borders on a most beau¬ 
tiful mead, watered by a small rivu¬ 
let, which lias its source in the midst, 
of this rocky labyrinth. It is hound¬ 
ed on the south by large masses of 
rock which stand upright, contigu¬ 
ous to each other, and separated only 
by crevices of different widths. The 
gre.t • "r number of them arc one hun¬ 
dred feet high or upwards, and pre¬ 
sent forms which are singularly di¬ 
versified. Some of them resemble 
works of ait, as columns, walls, 
timers; some are hounded at the 
top by irregular < urve lines, though 
their sides aie as perpendicular as if 
they hud been rut by a level. Others 
are bent in all directions, and their 
craggy summits, which bang in the 
air, threaten to descend every mo¬ 
ment from their peiiloiis abode. 
Some of them stand upon an im¬ 
mense base, ; ml diminish as they 
rise, while ot)i< rs retain the same 
uniform dimen, ions from their bases 
to then summits. Tin* bases of 
many of them art' rounded by the 
action <•( the waters. The must re- 
markul It of these rocks is that com¬ 
monly railed the inverted sugar loaf, 
an appellation which sufficiently de¬ 
signates its singular form ; and many 
isolated pillars which, though only a 
few feet ill diameter at the base, ele¬ 
vate themsehes amid their compeers, 
like a lange of cliinmies. 

The moment we enter this laby¬ 
rinth, we perceive on all sides groups 
of rock, which surprize us the more, 
because we are not in a situation to 
examine their height and extent. 
They encircle a beautiful mead, 
which may be considered the vesti¬ 
bule of the labyrinth. 

An old honest forester generally 
serves as guide to those, whose curio¬ 
sity leads them to explore this ro¬ 
mantic labyrinth. They follow a 
path which is covered, in many 
places, with sand and rubbish form¬ 
ed from fragments of the rock. This 


path, which is sometimes twenty feet 
wide, and sometimes not more than 
two, continues its course through 
innumerable windings between the 
perpendicular groups, and those 
masses which, like walls, enclose 
them on the right, and‘left. A per¬ 
son is frequently obliged to crawl 
across the intervals, above which the 
rocks lean one against the other. 
The imagination of the old conduc¬ 
tor has discovered in the most irre¬ 
gular masses resemblances to a pa¬ 
lace, a church, a monastery, a pulpit, 
and an infinity of other objects. By 
this happy discovery, he hopes to 
render them more worthy the obser¬ 
vation of the curious. 

In this labyrinth, a person is 
obliged to go continually zigzag, 
one time he walks on the naked sand, 
at another on the moss and flowery 
turf: at one time he passes under 
low saplings, at another, lie pursues 
the course of little rivulets, whose 
smooth and limpid waters follow the 
multiplied sinuosities of their course. 
These little streams are, in many 
places, provided with little bridges, 
or crossed by planks, for the conve¬ 
nience of those who explore this little 
mysterious n orld. Alter journeying 
ahonta league and a half, the traveller 
arrives at a place, extremely cool and 
ag reeable, ornamented with saplings, 
hang- with all sorts of mosses and 
dants, and closed up, on all sides, 
>V tremendous rocks. The loud 
murmuring of a rivulet, which pre¬ 
cipitates from a sort of basin, adds 
a n inexpressible charm to the delights 
of this solitude. Underneath two 
lofty saplings, near a fountain as 
cool and transparent as imagination 
can conceive, stands a table, a bench, 
and some seats formed out of the 
rook. This place is frequently ren¬ 
dered tin* scene of festive happiness; 
and is frequently greeted by morn¬ 
ing visitants who come to breakfast 
there. The repast is rendered deli¬ 
rious by the agreeable coolness of 
the place, which invigorates the ani¬ 
mal faculties in a surprising manner. 

From this resting-place there is 
an ascent by a narrow opening. The 
way is difficult, as it leads over heaps 
of sand, produced hy the wrecks 
continually falling' from the rocks. 
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and which are as friable as the ashes 
near the crater of a volcano, for at 
every step the traveller loses his feet, 
and sinks in the uncertain sand. Hut 
when he arrives at the top, he is 
more than recompensed by the sight, 
of a cascade which precipitates front 
the summit of the rocks, 'fhe water 
falls, in its first descent, from a height 
of twenty fefet, on a rock which im¬ 
pedes its perpendicular course, glides 
afterwards down a gentle descent, 
arid completes its course by flinging 
itself into the lower lmsin. Near 
this stream the rocks have formed a 
dark and lofty vault, wliielt presents 
a most majestic and terrible aspect. 

It is a work of many days to tra¬ 
verse all the different, paths which 
cross this labyrinth, hut next to the 
natural beauties which we have al¬ 
ready described, is an ancient castle 
in ruins, situated in the midst of 
those masses of rock, and which, in 
all probability, served as an asylum 
for robbers. The guide, before he 
takes leave of his company, gene¬ 
rally fires a pistol near the narrow 
opening by which it is entered. The 
sound, which is reverberated and en- 
creased by the distant echoes, resem¬ 
bles the rumbling sound of thunder. 

The learned are generally agreed 
as to the origin of the singular lorms 
of these rocks. They imagine that 
the whole space which they cover 
was formerly a mountain of sand, 
and that a violent irruption of water, 
forcing a passage through the parts 
which were less compact, carried 
them away, and left, consequently, 
deep spaces between the solid masses. 
Such is the general opinion,but it is 
still doubtful whether the effect has 
proceeded from a sudden irruption, 
and whether it may not be more na¬ 
turally traced to that slow but unre¬ 
mitting action of nature, which me¬ 
tamorphoses every thing after a cer¬ 
tain lapse of time, though its imme¬ 
diate agency excites no attention. 

The mountain known by the 
name of Ileuscheuer, or lleuschaar, 
forming the southern extremity of 
this chain, is in Silesia, in the 
county of til at/., about two miles 
and a half north-east of the town 
of this name, and a mile and 
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half to the north of the little town 
of Ileinerz. In approaching the 
mountain in this direction, a most 
delightful meadow opens at its feet. 
It is difficult to reach it on this side, 
though considerable efforts were 
made in I7fi.'l, to facilitate, the access. 
The traveller passes constantly ovei 
ledges of rocks which are detached 
and laid one over another, in all di¬ 
rections. Some of them are as large 
as houses, others equal douches in 
magnitude,nor can imagination give 
its creations a gieater diversity of 
form than these rocks presenl. The 
greater part of the rocks are naked, 
hut at a considerable height we meet 
a space which lias hern called the 
garden, and which contains trees 
and plants of various kiiutfc. The 
rocks lift themselves all around, 
piled one over another. On the 
simmiit of Tafelstrin, which is on* 
of the most elevated, there is a most 
interesting and romantic prospeit. 

The rod; on which it is li\ed is 
cut perpendicular, like a wall at a 
depth of many hundred lee!, and 
extends through various windings 
along the frontiers of Bohemia. A 
balustrade has been creeled there, in 
consequence of its being honoured 
with a v isit by the Prince of JVtesia 
This balustrade leads to the very 
extremity of the lock, where tin- 
spectator may contemplate with se- 
( urity the delightful prospci t which 
opens before him, in all directions. 
Under his feet lie beholds the lottv 
mountains extending south and west, 
and presenting- summits which .ire 
sometimes rounded, and sometimes 
terminated in a point. The exten¬ 
sive prospect rarties the eye of the 
spec tutor over the distant Uranium, 
Naehod, and a great number of other 
places in Bohemia, immortalized by 
thc annals of the thirty, and of the 
seven years’ war. The traveller has 
some difficulty however, in believing 
that he has Bohemia actually before 
him, for at this immense height the 
mountains, which separate the towns, 
castles, villages, and convents, dis¬ 
appear from the sight, so that he 
imagines he perceives nothing hut a 
level and extensive plain. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE TRAVELS OF M. AMEDEE JAUBERT, 
IN ARMENIA AND PERSIA, IN 1805 AND 180G. 

By M. Jomaiid, Member of the National Institute of Fiance. 


Thk author of tliis work is that 
intrepid traveller who has underta¬ 
ken a journey to Kirgius for the 
purpose of importing 1 the Cachemire 
goat into France. He was previ¬ 
ously known for several excursions 
into Turkey and Persia, and for the 
part, he look in the memorable expe¬ 
dition to Egypt. 

There has appeared during the 
Iasi, twenty years a multitude of ac¬ 
counts relative to Persia and the 
surrounding countries; and the au¬ 
thors are in general worthy of pub¬ 
lic esteem and gratitude for the care 
they have taken in observing and 
describing these dilferent countries. 

M. Jaubert had an advantage 
over most of them by which he has 

! indited: the diplomatic office he 
jeld gave him at cess to every per¬ 
son of consideration; and it is only 
by the help of powerful men, that a 
European can break through the 
restraints, which in the East must 
prevent him from studying, and ob¬ 
serving deeply, places, men, and 
things. Tbt; ability to converse with 
the natives in their own language is 
also another v ry important advan¬ 
tage, which ft«. Jaubert possessed; 
and lieu as thereby enabled to collect 
a thousand anecdotes which must 
otherwise have escaped him. This 
advantage is not less precious to the 
traveller than the sextant and the 
compass. 

The principal object of M. Jau- 
hert’s travels was to ascertain at the 
court of Persia, if it were true that 
the king desired the assistance of 
the French government against his 
enemies. Several motives rendered 
secrecy and diligence necessary, and 
he went from Paris to Constantino¬ 
ple in thirty-five days. Selim, who 
at that time filled the Turkish throne, 
recollet ted the traveller, who had ex¬ 
ecuted a commission for him; and, 
in spite of Russian influence, our au¬ 
thor obtained firmans which enabled 
him to travel over the Turkish pro¬ 
vinces. An Armenian who had 
brought the letter of the king of 
Persia joined him, as well as a Tar¬ 
tar of the Grand Signior, and a 
French servant. They embarked 
Fur. Mag. Vol. 82. 


for Trebizond, whence they departed 
directly’ for Erze-Roum. There M. 
Jaubert was recognized by a certain 
Ahmed Agha, intendant governor 
of the custom-house, who six years 
before had received many civilities 
from the French army in Egypt, 
after having been stripped of every 
thing by the Arabs ; fortunately it 
was our author, then secretary to 
the interpreter, who had transmitted 
to him the papers of the French ge¬ 
neral. The gratitude of Ahmed 
procured M. Jaubert, on his return, 
the means of entering the Persian 
territory. 

Erze-Roum, the principal city of 
Armenia, has seventy thousand in¬ 
habitants, and is situated a short 
distance, from the sources of the 
Araxcs. The , country, though de¬ 
prived of trees, is extremely fertile ; 
but it is exposed to the incursions 
of the Kourdcs, a wandering people 
resembling in their manners the 
Arabian shepherds. The borders of 
the Araxes and the Euphrates are 
laid waste by the Kourdes, as those 
of the Nile are by the Bedouins. 
To avoid liayazid our traveller, win* 
had prudently’ adopted the Armenian 
costume, directed his course towards 
Mount Ararat, and arrived towards 
night at a large village named A rzab; 
where the Kiahia forbad him to pro¬ 
ceed, in the name of Mahmoud, Pacha 
of liayazid. He was surrounded 
by seven soldiers armed-with pistols 
and poignards, and desired to ex¬ 
plain the purport of his journey. 
“ I am an Armenian,” replied lie, 
“ and I am going to Erivan to per¬ 
form a pilgrimage to the convent of 
the three churches.” The chief of 
the troop, who had acted by the se¬ 
cret orders of Mahmoud, made the 
travellers prisoneis. M. Jaubert 
took advantage of a favourable op¬ 
portunity, and secreted the papers 
and presents of which he was the 
bearer. An hour before day-break 
he was taken to Bayazid. r f lie Pa¬ 
cha, a deceitful ana cruel man, pre¬ 
tended to set him at liberty, anti re¬ 
tained the Tartar and Armenian 
as prisoners. This latter, being put 
to the torture, confessed the object 
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of the journey, and was soon after 
strangled. Oar traveller, obliged 
in his turn to make some confes¬ 
sions, was reassured by the insinuat¬ 
ing manners of Mahmoud; who de¬ 
clared his zeal for the court of Per-, 
sia, promised him help and protec¬ 
tion, and even gave him an escort to 
accompany him to the place of his 
destination. “ 1 hold thee.” said he, 
“ in my hands as a flower that I wish 
to keep from every breath of wind,” 
and he added some perfidious words, 
whose covert meaning M. Jaubert 
could not understand. He refused 
the usual presents, and in order to 
procure a list of those persons whom 
our traveller intended to take with 


him, he carried his dissimulation so 
far, as to declare himself responsible 
for their safety. After all these de¬ 
monstrations, human prudence could 
not foresee the Pacha’s design. 

Our traveller then departed under 
an escort of Kourdes, accompanied 
by the Tartar and two servants, hut 
deprived of the assistance of his Ar¬ 
menian guide. The escort soon en- 
creased; every moment fresh sol¬ 
diers arrived. At length they cross 
the river which runs at the, foot of 
Mount Ararat, and serves as a fron¬ 
tier to the Turkish possessions ; they 
land, and while M. Jaubert was 
congratulating himself on his arri¬ 
val In the Persian territory, he was 
suddenly surrounded by the Kour¬ 
des; one seized him in the middle 
of his body, another tied liis arms, 
and a third disarmed him. They 
blind-folded him, turned his face to¬ 
wards the ground, and bound in the 
same manner his servants and the 
Tartar. They then carried them all 
into a solitary valley. Some hours 
after, M. Jaubert and his attendants 
were conducted to a lonely castle, 
where Mahmoud expected them—ho 
pretended to have received from Con¬ 
stantinople an order to seize the per¬ 
son of the traveller, but protested 
that no attempt should be made on 
bis life. He afterwards caused him 
to be thrown into a frightful cave, 
thirty feet under ground, with his 
three companions. This cavern, five 
feet wide, and sixteen long, had nei¬ 
ther bed, table, nor chair; and*upon 
the ground lay the dead body of a 
.Bey, recently assassinated by order 
of the Pacha. 

In the morning a feeble light pe¬ 


netrated to the pit. The jailor raised 
the trap-door, and by help of a cord 
let down some ounces of bread and 
sour milk for the use of the prison ¬ 
ers : such was their only support 
during a captivity of four months. 
The air of the prison was suffocat¬ 
ing and infectious; and every day 
they expected would be their last. 
To all M. Jaubert’s misfortunes were 
added the complaints and reproaches 
of his fellow-sufferers, and while his 
time passed heavily in this cruel 
anxiety, several of the Kourdes, 
who had taken them, came to him 
from the Pacha; who, not under¬ 
standing the papers which he had 
found in the boxes, and being igno¬ 
rant, of the use of the arms, the 
spectacles, and other objects of cu¬ 
riosity, wished to have them explain¬ 
ed. After having satisfied the en¬ 
quiries of these wretches, M. Jan- 
bert was sent hack to his dungeon, 
A relation of the governor of the 
castle and the governor himsi If, who 
took pity on the prisoners, came 
sometimes to console them, and 
brought them news ; hut the Pacha 
had vowed their destruction. Three 
months expired in this manner, their 
clothes were all in rags, sleep had 
forsaken their eyes, and their situa¬ 
tion was desperate. The Pacha, to 
avoid the reproaches of the Porte, 
or the vengeance of Persia, propa¬ 
gated false reports ; but he still he¬ 
sitated to make an end of his vic¬ 
tims. Sui'h was their horrible situ¬ 
ation, when all at once the plague 
broke out at Bagazid. It had not 
appeared for twenty-four years. The. 
Kourdes fell victims to it, and Mah¬ 
moud was attacked; in his delirium 
he condemned the strangers to death, 
but he himself died before his rage 
was satisfied. 

His son Ahmed succeeded him, 
and also condemned the prisoners to 
death, but as he knew the governor 
was averse to it, he' found a pre¬ 
text to get rid of him: all was over 
with these unfortunate men. In his 
turn Ahmed was struck with the con¬ 
tagion. Terror and superstition in¬ 
duced him to revoke his sanguinary 
orders; two hours after which he 
died, and his uncle Ibrahim was 
acknowledged by the Kourdes.— 
Through the care of the governor’s 
relation a letter from M. Jaubert, 
written to the court of Persia, 
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arrived at its destination. The go- (a reflection worthy of notice), that 
vcrnor of Erivan had sent for hitn the traveller amongst the Kourdes 
to Bayazid, and the Chah of Persia ought to fear in proportion to the 
menaced the town with the whole extent of their hospitality. “ Yon 
weight of his vengeance if they did arewelcome," says theKourde, whose 
not restore him to liberty. Ibrahim hut the traveller passes ; “ the stran- 
being frightened consults the Porte, per is a present from God: let him 
and in the mean time takes the pri- want nothing: misfortune is sacred." 
soners from their cavern, and con- This very man, when traversing the 
fines them in a stable. The answer mountains or deserts, is a ferocious 
of the Port soon arrives from Con- robber, who Strips his guest without 
stantinople, and the Pacha, for once mercy. The secret, which distin- 
faithful to the orders of the Grand guislies the Kourde robber, is, to 
Signior, sent M. Jaubert to the camp know how to flatter and deceive him 
of Youssuf Pacha, who was then ad- whose wealth they covet, 
vancing towards Armenia at the On the 19th of February, 1806, 
head of an army. Thus was M. Mr. Jaubert left Bagazid to go to 
Jaubert miraculously saved from an the Turkish army, and he met with 
appa rently inevitable death. mountains at the defile of Kusseh-day 

The country inhabited by the that were covered with snow, whose 
Kourdes is one of the most interest- brilliancy caused a painful opthalmia 
ing the author passed through; it in all who did not wear a black veil, 
belongs, unequally, to tbc Turkish and neglected to stop up their nos- 
and Persian empires. Its extent is, trils. The hurricanes were also very 
in length, from Mount Ararat at dangerous. The ten thousand Greeks 
thirty nine degree's and a half north under Zenophon met with the same 
latitude, to the Kaiuerin chain of difficulties at this passage. Youssuf 
mountains at thirty-four degrees; Pacha knew the author personally, 
and in width from Mount Ormiah having seen him in Egypt after his 
to the Tigris. < >n the north is the fatal loss at the battle of Heliopolis, 
ancient, Colchis, on the east Media, Me gave M. Jaubert a very distin- 
and on the south Chaldea. guished reception, inconsequence of 

KourdUum produces numerous having just rewived news of the 
herds of g, ats dicop, and oxen, great victory gained by the French 
which comtitute its chief wealth ; at Austerlitz. He promised to send 
and the management of bees is at- him safe to his destination, and, at 
tended io. The Kourdes are re- the same time, cautioned him against, 
markable foi their tall stature, fair the politeness and agreeable manners 
complexion, and fine features. Their of the Persians, who, although so 
bodies are covered by large cloaks much thought of in Europe, are de- 
of black goat-skin, and their heads fieient in frankness and sincerity, 
with hats made of red cloth, orna- The author, while he was waiting to 
mented with acorns. These wander- hear from the Ottoman Porte, visited 
ing people are good soldiers ; from the Christian churches in this part oi 
military exercises they go to pas to- Armenia. At length his orders ar- ' 
ral occupations, and their leisure rived, and he quitted the camp of the 
hours are beguiled with vocal music, Osmanlis on the first of April, 
for which they have a decided taste, with an escort of* twenty men; on 
It is true, that the singer they most the third day he reached Erz-Ing- 
admire is the ope who sings loudest, hian, the ancient Batala, upon the 
1 n other respects, they are distin- Euphrates near one of the chains of 
guished for the same virtues and Taurus. ’ From thence he arrived 
vices as the Arabs of the desert; the five days after at Erze-Roum. Avoid- 
custom «f robbing, the love of in- ing the road to Bagazid, he directed 
dependence, and great hospitality, his course north, towards Khenes, 
In reading the account of the man- Melez-ghird and Van, which gives 
nors of these tribes, I fancied myself its name to a little Inland sea. A lit- 
in the tent of a Bedouin. The Kourde tie way from the second of these 
cannot marry without the consent of towns is the high mountain, called 
his parents, whatever may he his Seiban-dagh, from whose summit the 
rank or age; paternal authority is eye commands a circumference of 
to him inviolable. The author adds, fifty leagues ; the Yezidis, a Kourde 
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tribe, terrible to travellers, inhabit 
the foot of the mountain; they wor¬ 
ship the evil spirit, and consider 
robbery and murder lawful. In a 
defile near the*, lake of Van, the ca¬ 
ravan met a troop, who, in conside¬ 
ration of a present, suffered it to 
pass without molestation. The lake 
of Van is ninety leagues round; its 
trade is very brisk, and the fishing 
considerable: eminences covered with 
trees surround it on all sides; the 
climate is mild, and the land fer¬ 
tile, and the town is surrounded by 
delicious gardens. The Pacha receiv¬ 
ed the author with great distinction; 
gave him an escort; and byone of those 
revolutions so very frequent among 
the Turks, he perished three days 
after, being assassinated by a rival. 
From Van, M. Jaubert directed his 
course towards Cotourah, the last 
village in Turkey: he soon came in 
sight of Khor, where the aspect of the 
country suddenlyjchanges:—polite¬ 
ness or manner, health'of the inha¬ 
bitants, richness and variety of cul¬ 
tivation, elegance of language, every 
thing announces the Persian ter¬ 
ritory. 

Khoi is a fortified town containing 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 
The governor endeavoured by innu¬ 
merable civilities, to make our tra¬ 
veller forget the horrid treatment lie 
had met with from the Kourdes. At 
his first stage from Khoi, the author 
was not a little surprised to find 
lodgings and food prepared for him; 
bat nisastonishment was still greater 
to find hiinjself received, at the en¬ 
trance of a little village, with com¬ 
pliments in verse, rather lettering 
and high-flown it is true, butcouched 
in great purity of language. 

After crossing a shorfdesert, lie 
arrived at Meraul, the ancient Mo- 
ronda, where opium and cochineal 
are found. The distance from this 
place to Tauris is reckoned eighteen 
leagues. The: rivers he crossed in 
his route emptied themselves into the 
lake of Ormiah, another inland sea 
that derives its name from a town, 
v* celebrated as the birth-place of Zoro- 
%aster. Tauris has been shaken by 
^rthquakes; and if Chardin were to 
revtsi* it, he would no longer know it, 

■ The waters ot the lake arc bitumi¬ 
nous, so that no fish can live in it. 
From time immemorial, the country 
has been torn by volcanic eruptions. 


The old name Atropateno, as well 
as the modern one, Aderbidjan, 
Signifies land of fire; and the 
author thinks that the mountains 
already mentioned, Ararat, SeVban 
and Kusseh-Dag have formerly 
emitted fire. The whole country 
is full of sulphuric mineral waters, 
and sulphur is plentiful: naphtha or 
petroleum is found there, and the 
inhabitants make use of it for lights. 
According to our author, Tauris i* 
not the ancient Rebat,ana, but the 
Gaza of the Modes; it is now the 
second city of Persia, and is sur¬ 
rounded by towers; with a popnlal ion 
amounting to fifty thousand. Ader¬ 
bidjan was governed by the Prince 
Abbas-Mirza, son of the ('hah: 
when the author arrived in this pro¬ 
vince, Feth-Aly-Kan, a well-inform¬ 
ed ami agreeable man, who had ac¬ 
companied Mr. Malcolm in his first 
voyage to Persia, was then lieute¬ 
nant of the l!egler-!>eg: lie lodged 
M. Jaubert in his magnificent palace, 
a delicious residence, breathing vo¬ 
luptuousness and etliininacy: his etxi- 
versation constantly turned either on 
the discoveries of the Europeans in 
the sciences, the great success at that, 
time of the French nation, or upon 
the wisdom and glory of the reign¬ 
ing King, Fcth-Aly-Ghuh. 

From Tauris our tra veller, instead 
of goingon towards Teheran, travel¬ 
led eastward, through Seithihad, Ne- 
rab and Ardebil, in order to visit the 
camp of Abbas Mirza, not far from 
the Caspian Sea: in this country the 
houses are built below the soil, like 
several pa rts of Armenia and Georgia, 
where the inhabitants lodge under¬ 
ground. Ardebil is the mart for all 
the caravans travelling from Tiiiis 
to Teheran and Ispahan: at this 
place, M. Jaubert, who had resumed 
liis European dress, became the ob¬ 
ject of general and disagreeable cu¬ 
riosity. On his arrival at the camp 
of tire young Persian Prince, he was 
treated with the greatest distinction. 
Abbas-Mirza had recently gained 
some advantage over the Russians; 
hut the renown of the victories of 
the French armies excited his ad¬ 
miration, and he wished to have a 
faithful account of them: he also 
wished to inform himself of every 
thing remarkable that had taken 
place amongst the ancients as well 
as modems; the events of the French 
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expedition to Egypt, the bravery of 
the Mamelukes, the life of the fero¬ 
cious Djezzar, &o. On this occasion 
onr traveller related his mission in 
1H04, to the Pacha of Arre, in the 
suite of General Sehastiani, and the 
singular conversations of this san¬ 
guinary man. Abbas Mirza depart¬ 
ed in order to take, the field, and our 
author left for Khalklial, and after¬ 
wards for Zinghian and Sult&nieh, 
in Persian Irsie: this last town, lately 
flourishing and full of inhabitants, 
is now an immense mass of ruins, 
the effect of civil wars: beyond it 
is the fertile valley of Abher, whieh 
follows the desert of (Jazbin: this 
country produces excellent wine and 
pistachios. Our author witnessed 
at Cazbin a brilliant fete, in honor 
of the birth of three princes of the 
blood-royal. music, poetry, illumi¬ 
nations, flowers, dancing, and the 
most, delicious perfumes embellished 
a splendid repast, where the wine of 
Sehiraz was profu.-oly drank, in de¬ 
fiance of the law of Mahomet. 

Froin (lazbin he travelled in three 
days to Teheran, the capital of Persia, 
escorted by a numerous and magni¬ 
ficent. cavalry that Feth-Aly-Chah the 
king had sent him. The Adjutant- 
General Jtoinicux, although he left 
France on the same mission after 
M. Jaubert, ait.ved before him at 
Teheran, by the way of Bagdad, hut 
lie died no one knew how, before the 
arrival of M. Jaubert. After the 
areustomed visits to tbe Vizier and 
the ministers, our traveller obtained 
his first audience of the Sovereign. 
We must refer our readers to the 
original for the curious account of 
his reception: when he made his 
first obeisance, he was kept so far 
off, that he could scarcely sec the 
throne of Feth-Aly-Chah. The mas¬ 
ter of the ceremonies having an¬ 
nounced him to the king, he, replied 
“ You are welcome;” after which 
a Visier conducted him to the hall of 
audience, the magnificence of which 
is beyond expression; millions '>f 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds and sap¬ 
phires glittered on all sides: tne 
King, covered with the finest dia¬ 
monds, had three ,of his sons with 
him. After reading the credentials, 
the audience lasted an hour: Feth 
Aly-Chah felt pleasure in conversing 
with an European without the as¬ 
sistance of an interpreter. The pa¬ 


lace-gardens are not like those of 
the Turks, planted without either 
order or taste, nor are they like 
those of Egypt, entirely deprived of 
turf; there are serpentine walks, 
with basins of marble jets tl'eau, 
&c. carpets of rich verdure, and a 
great variety of flowers. 

Amongst the trees are the plan¬ 
tain, willow, poplar, &c., which 
surround the mysterious pavillion, 
where the Chub goes every day. The 
account of this voluptuous place, 
where the most beautiful women in 
Asia aspire to the favor of tlieir so¬ 
vereign, must be read in tbe ori¬ 
ginal : tbe miniatures of all those, 
who have succeeded in pleasing him, 
ornament one of the rooms, and 
tlieir number is very considerable. 
The library contains some precious 
manuscripts, among which our au¬ 
thor saw a poem of Feth-Aly-Chah’s 
own composition. Teheran has been 
the capital of the empire sinee the 
year 17114, which was in the reign of 
Mahomet Kan. The fortifications 
are infeiior—the population incon¬ 
siderable—and the air unhealthy. 

This was the time of the annual 
military review, and the King was 
desirous of taking M. Jaubert with 
him ; hut a violent fever, caused, by 
tbe unhealthiness of Teheran, de¬ 
tained him with Aly-Chah-Abbas. 
The King’s chief physician, Mirza- 
Chefi, received orders to take every 
care of him; and his own life would 
he endangered if lie did not restore 
liis patient to health: this doctor or¬ 
dered him, amongst other medicines, 
stewed rice, raw cucumbers, and 
green fruit: another physician of the 
royal harem advised him to pray to 
the prophet Ali. Happily he es¬ 
caped both these orders, and got 
well in spite of cucumbers and rice. 
The King’s physician was afraid at 
first that M. Jaubert would share 
the fate of M. Romieux, who, after 
having escaped assassination from 
the Arabs in the desert of Orfa, and 
received an excellent reception from 
the King, suddenly died, with his 
travelling companion; or that of 
M. Outrey, vice-consul of Bagdad, 
and brother-in-law to the author, 
who had also been attacked with 
violent and dangerous illness: the 
complaints of our traveller, howe¬ 
ver, had a different'origin, and soon 
yielded to the care of his friends. 
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At last arrived at the camp of Sul* 
tanieli, lie assisted for forty days at 
the hunting 1 parties of Feth-Aly- 
Cliah, and at the reviews of troops, 
employing- himself during the time 
with the purport of his mission : he 
at length obtained his audience of 
leave, and received magnificent pre¬ 
sents : the King assured him that he 
much wished to be in amity with the 
French nation ; and promised to re¬ 
ceive with politeness all Frenchmen, 
who should he induced to visit Persia 
through curiosity or business. On 
the 14 th of July, M. Jaubert set out 
with a numerous escort,accompanied 
by M. Dupre, son of the French con¬ 
sul at Trebizond, who came to Te¬ 
heran, to bring the news of the peace 
of Presbourg; Mirza-Chefi still at¬ 
tending him, had to answer with his 
head for the safety of the traveller. 
His route was nearly the same as 
that by which he came, by Tauris, 
the lake of Ormiah, and Khoi: at 
this last place he parted from the 
royal physician; for whose safety he 

t iroviucd for in liis turn, by giving 
dm si certificate of his good health. 

Thence the travellers went to Van. 
In this place is the convent of the 
seven churches, inhabited by Arme¬ 
nian monks, less rigid in tlieir diet 
than the monks of LaTrappe. They 
then passed an arm of the Euphra¬ 
tes, near Touzla, which they crossed 
with the help of leather bottles ; and 
lastly, the Araxes, which is in the 
same mountains as the Tigris and 
the “Euphrates. Arrived at Erze- 
Itoum, the Persian escort, quitted 
M. Jaubert, who took the road to 
Djcnnes, which he considered the 
same place as Gymnias, known by 
the' retreat of the ten thousand (ra¬ 
ther than Kenes, as Mr. Macdonald 
Kinneir thought) then he reached 
Tchiftlik, the silver mines of Gu- 


lnnch-Khunch, and the fine country 
of Trebizond, the end of M. Jaubert’s 
voyage in Asia Minor. At this place 
he embarked directly for Constanti¬ 
nople. Bad weather forced the tra- 
vellers to stay at several places on 
the southern borders of the Black 
Sea, as Thermeh, the ancient The- 
^fiMisciza, the fabled country of the 
* Amazons, Samsoun or Annsus, and 
l Sinope; which gave him an oppor- 
tupity of observing the soil, climate, 
and produce. The author was de- 
sirout of going by land to Sinope, 


but was prevented by a bloody bat¬ 
tle being fought on the same day 
between the Turks and the inhabit¬ 
ants of Djanik, a country of the 
Mosinceques and Chalybes. The 
bridge was broken, and the streets 
of Bafrar were full of the dead and 
wounded. He returned to the coast, 
whence the ship bad sailed, but for¬ 
tunately a Greek vessel took him 
on board, and landed him at Sinope. 
This ancient capital of the kingdom 
of Pontus, the country of Diogenes 
the Cynic, and Mithridates, is so 
well known, that we shall pass 
slightly over the traveller’s descrip¬ 
tion of it. He found there M. Four- 
cade, the French consul, a man dis¬ 
tinguished for various acquirements, 
and whose premature death is still 
remembered with regret by the scho¬ 
lar, the geographer, and the anti¬ 
quary. From Sinope he went by 
land to Ineboli, ana embarked for 
the celebrated town of Amastrah, 
where still exist the remains of a 
temple of Neptune, and the valley 
of Bartin, anciently Parthenius, 
which, though almost unknown or 
neglected, is a most fertile and pic¬ 
turesque country. 

M. Jaubert. next, arrived at, Uera- 
clea, an inhospitable country, and 
dangerous to Europeans, of which 
he presents his readers with an in¬ 
teresting account from tiie pen of 
M. Allier de Hauteroche. lie found 
at this place a forty-gun frigate, 
which in two days carried him to 
Tarapia, a town on the Bosphorus, 
where the French ambassador. Ge¬ 
neral Sebastiani, was waiting for 
him; in the General’s society he 
soon forgot his privations, his fa¬ 
tigues, and his misfortunes. 

Here the narrative of M. Jaubert 
closes: it is full of simplicity and 
truth ; and his descriptions arc re¬ 
plete with energy and grace. 

We will conclude by pointing out 
to the reader some very remarkable 
passages upon the manners, religion, 
usages, and actual state of civiliza¬ 
tion in this part of Armenia and 
Persia. Amongst others there are, 
the twelfth chapter upon the Arme¬ 
nians, the fourteenth upon tlie abo¬ 
minable superstitions ot the Yozidis; 
the seventeenth and thirty-ninth up¬ 
on the manners of the Persians, and 
the degree of confidence to be placed 
in their politeness, with a parallel 
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between them and the Turks. The 
portraits of Feth-Aly-Ohah, his sons 
and his ministers, are drawn with a 
masterly hand. It would be well 
also to read in the twenty-seventh 
chapter the history of the reigning 
King, and in chapters thirty to thirty- 
four, and thirty-eight are observa¬ 
tions upon the population, commerce 
wealth, and military state of the 
Persian empire, as well as on orien¬ 


tal manners in general. In short, 
this narrative, although contained 
in one volume, is not less useful than 
the larger works on Persia already 
published, and is worthy of a dis¬ 
tinguished place in the best libraries. 

Besides a map, which is very well 
engraved, the work contains seven 
lithographic engravings, well execut¬ 
ed, amongst which are the portraits 
of Abbas-Mirza and Asker-Kan. 


EXTRACT FROM THE SUICIDES— An Unpublished Poem. 

Ton she was calm, but pale with constant thought; 

And if her eye had lost its sprightly shine. 

There was a sweetness in its every glance: 

A pensive quiet that was lovelier. 

Her tone was altered, gentler, broken, low, 
lake the soft cadence of Eolian harp. 

When Zephyr sweeps it with his lightest wing. 

She waned—she withered,—the dark worm of thought 

1 lad given her to consumption for a prey. 

lie watched, caressed and cheered her—all was vain ;— 

Death was triumphant.—One pale summer eve. 

While y>*t he sate and watched the golden clouds. 

As one by one they changed to sober grey, 

A feebleness came o'er her wasted frame; 

Her voice changed to a whisper faint and low ;— 

Her spirit’s call was come—and she prepared— 

Oh 1 she expired without a sigh or groan, * 

As peaceful as an infant when it sinks 
To dr< unless slumber on its mother’s lap,— 

She, smiling like an angel through her tears. 

With languid pressure held his trembling hand. 

Breathed forth a prayer for him—and praying-—died.- 

Ilow solemn is the threshold death has trod ! 

And sacred is the chamber where the clay 
Yet warm with life has breathed its latest sigh :— 

There fancy pictures to the pensive mind 
The immortal soul just bursting into life. 

Casting a parting look upon the clod 
That was its frail and feeble partner here . 

Or hovering nigh with fond tenacity. 

Thoughts fixed above ’aspiring to the skies. 

Affections o’er its consort wavering, . 

Like the burnt taper’s half-expiring flame. 

That rises and returns, and rises still. 

Reluctant, to resign the noisome wick, 

That in life’s brighter moments fed its blaze :— 

And thus the spirit lingers o’er its dust; 

Unfelt, but feeling—seeing, though unseen.— 

Oh ! whither is thy chainless spirit fled ? 

What realm doth it inhabit ? Doth it waste 
The drowsy hours in dull oblivion’s shade. 

Ceasing at once to suffer and to be ? 

Or from some higher, purer, happier sphere. 

Look calmly dow n on this terrestrial scene 5 
As when from yonder orient sky the sun 
Smiles on the infant day. 


J. R. W. 
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’Ti8 well—exult in thy morning- hour; 

’Twere pity to cloud that beamy brow, 

Or blight ere it blossom the beautiful flower 
Of promising hope; but smile not thou 
In the pride of thy heart, and thy reckless thought. 

At the ruin thy ruthless hand hath wrought. 

Oh! smile not, tho’ haply the hand of spring 
Have scattered thy path with its fairest flowers; 
And, Time as he flits on his noiseless wing. 

Have swept not a leaf from lliy chosen bowers ; 

And ever thy linger be lightly flung 
O’er the lute, to pleasure wildly strung. 

Alas! full oft when leaves are greenest, 

And skies are cloudless, and hope is high ; 

And ocean’s laughing waves are sheenist. 

The rage of the storm is gathering nigh: 

While Philomel, fondly forsaking her nest. 

With her wild note is hailing the star of the west. 

But why should thy young heart dream of sorrow; 

The goblet of gladness is mingled for thee: 

Smile on—may the pleasures of every morrow 

Look bright in their prospect, nor fade; ere they flee; 
And then may their retrospect render them dear, 

As a voice we remember we once lov’d to hear. 

On the streamlet of life, while the beams are playing. 
Rejoice in the pride of thy beauty and youth ; 
Rejoice in the freshness of fancy arraying 
The visions of Hope in the garments of Truth : 
Rejoice in the rays that are softly shed 
O’er the past, like the beauty that haunts the dead. 

Like the halo, that loves o’er the graves to hover 
Of the wise and the brave that are past away; 

Like the tints of the west when the day is over, 

Or the lines of the woods that are gone to decay; 

Or the ivy that ever delights to cling 
To the tower whose strength is mouldering. 

Oh ! how blest are they, for whom memory treasures 
The records of hours they would not forget; 

Whose innocent hearts, in recalling the pleasures 
That are vanish’d for ever, have nought to regret: 
N6 sorrow to shadow the scenes that are past, 

Of only to think they have fleeted so fast. 

Such boon he thine—when thy youth is over. 

Though pleasure at length begins to pall; 

Though haply no longer tny heart discover 
The delight that it found in the festival; 

But given thee still in thy bower alone, 

To rejoice in recalling tlie days that are gone. 


Ai)oi,esci;ns. 
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Di Funtibns ft Auctoritalc ritarum 
part Itdarvw, Plniatrhi Commenta- 
iiottes ifnatuor ; And are I/erren .— 
Four Commentaries on the Sources 
ivlicm p Plutarch derived hisparallel 
Lives of eminent Men. By IJorrcn. 
Gottingen. 

The author of the present learned 
enquiry, the disciple and frier 1 of 
Heyne, is placed by the Germans 
among the most illustrious of their 
■writers, lie lias d« voted ten years of 
toil aud application in tracing 1 the 
sources fiorn which Plutarch detived 
his information ; and the result of his 
researches forms the subject of the 
work befoie us. It must be confessed, 
that the task was of a most arduous 
nature, and that 1 * writer who e«- 
g.igt d m it, whati ver might be his 
talents, was frequently placed under 
Ihe neci sMty of substituting conjecture 
tor <ertainty. Plutarch does not al¬ 
ways iufoiiu U8 who the authors were 
to whom he was indebted; and even if 
he had done so, we, who are so far re¬ 
moved fiom the scene, cannot easily 
ascertain wliat degree ot ciedit is due 
to their authority; and it is doubtful 
whether Plutaicli himself was not fr<- 
qucntly placed in a similar situation. 
He was obliged, like ail other histo¬ 
rians, to rest many of Ins sentiments 
on the authority of tradition alone; 
and whatever means he might have 
possessed of appreciating the value of 
the tiaditions of (ns own time, we ce»- 
tainly can pictend to none. The ad¬ 
vantages which literature derives, 
the refme, from sUch laborious enqui¬ 
ries, appear to us of a very uuccrtaiu 
character, and rather specious than 
real; for even where certainty is at¬ 
tained, we have not data sufficient to 
convince us that it is certainty, We 
regret that Germany should devote her 
intellectual might to such unprofitable 
speculations. But the character of a 
people always determines the character 
Fur . Mag. Vol. 82. 


of their writers; and where objects of 
curiosity are preferred to objects of 
knowledge, genius must decline from 
the path which nature points out, and 
yield to the ascendancy qf fashion and 
the predominance of circumstances. 
On the whole, it may be said, that Plu¬ 
tarch was a much better judge of the 
authenticity of the writers, from whom 
he drew his infoi (nation, than we can 
be; and therefore, if we will not trust 
in him until we know the value of his 
authority, we must always remain scep¬ 
tics. Tiiose, however, who are ena¬ 
moured of this species of writing, will 
’Bud the researches of Mr. Herrcn well 
worthy of their attention. They can¬ 
not but admit e the spirit of investiga¬ 
tion that chaiactciizes his enquiries: 
but when they close the woik they 
must confess, that they have more 
cause to admire the ingenuity of tlie 
wtiter than to congratulate themselves 
outlie accession, which they have made 
to their slock of knowledge. Herren 
has done, perhaps, what could be done i 

Si reiffama de\tra potui*sent, hac defensa 
Mciebo; 

but the subject was unmanageable; for 
all that the most laborious and diligent 
antiquary will e\er be able to effect, 
cannot reach farther than to shew the 
probable degree of credit, that ought 
to attach to each particular biography. 

Dzitla dtamatyczne Boguslavz- 
kiego -• — The Dramatic works of 
Bognslawski. 15 vols. [with plates 
and portraits. Warsaw. 

This is one of fhe best literary en¬ 
terprises ever undertaken in Poland. 
The author is chiefly known for the 
services he-has rendered his native 
country. He was formerly a director 
of the national theatre, and may be 
considered its founder, an honour to 
which these works justly entitle him. 
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Their principal merit consists in the 
originality and judgment with which 
he has delineated the human character 
Many of these dramas are translated 
. from the Italian, French, English, and 
German, tfte last of which possess a 
very particular merit from the fidelity 
with which they are translated Each 
is preceded by a biographical notice of 
its original author, a review of the 
piece itself, and a critical dissertation 
on his other works. The first volume 
contains the history of the foundation 
• and progress of the Polish theatre, 
concluding with a biographical notice 
of one or other of the principal actors 
either dead or retired from the stage. 

The author has neglected nothing to 
render this edition of his works wor¬ 
thy of public interest. The type is 
extremely beautiful, and the impression 
taken off with the greatest care, a cir¬ 
cumstance the more remarkable, as the 
art of printing has been a long time 
neglected in Poland. The merit of 
this improvement is entirely due to M. 
Glucksberg, who, assisted by a cor¬ 
rector of the press from Firmin Didot, 
at Paris, has succeeded almost in equal¬ 
ling the beauty of execution which 
distinguishes the works of that cele-* 
bratea printer. ' 

Alga- Aquatic<r —The Aquatic 
Herbs found on the Coasts of Jever 
and Eastern Frieseland, collected 
and dried by O. II. B. Jurgens, 21 
pages, folio, containing 100'dried 
sea weeds. 

M. Jurgens merits the gratitude of 
every lover of botauy, particularly of 
those who live far from the sea, as he 
offers them, at a small expense, the 
means of supplying an important desi¬ 
deratum in almost all our herbals In 
forming the collection of so great a 
quantity of plants, he had more than 
one difficulty to surmount, particularly 
In preparing them for preservation. 
They are dried with extreme care, and 
placed between two blank leaves, ac¬ 
companied with a Latin description of 
their physical virtues. The weakest 
of these weeds are pasted on a detach¬ 
ed leaf of papei, and the most tender 
.on a leaf of Muscovy glass. 

$ Symbolik and Mythologih :—The 
Symbols and Mythology of Ancient 
States, particularly the Greeks. By 
Frederick Creutzci*. 11 vols, second 
edition. Leipsick. 

M.Creutzer, justly celebrated for his 


lectures at the university of Heidel¬ 
berg, has created a new era in the 
study of mythology. It is no longer 
an incoherent series of ingenious fa¬ 
bles, but a complete system of useful 
fictions, entirely founded on agricultu¬ 
ral notions, or moral precepts. It is 
philosophy divesting itself of its me¬ 
taphysical abstractions, and assuming 
a sensible appearance through the in¬ 
tervention of images, sometimes speak¬ 
ing a language intelligible even to the 
vulgar, but always preserving its na¬ 
tive majesty. In developing this novel 
science, the discovery of which be¬ 
longs exclusively to M. Crentzer, his 
lectures excited the enthusiasm and 
astonishment of bis numerous auditors. 
The first edition of this work obtained 
for itB ingenious author considerable 
celebrity; and a second being dll led 
for, it has been given with so many im¬ 
provements, that it may be justly call¬ 
ed a new work. The author has dili¬ 
gently availed himself of all that has 
recently bt en published in England and 
France, and lias ventured no assertion 
that is not fouuded in fact His nutho 
rities are always authors of the great¬ 
est respectability, from whose labours 
he has formed a pandect, hitherto a 
desideratum in the sciences. 


Tentamen de Architcr Tareniim 
vitd et openhuf , $e—An Essay on 
the Life and Writings of Areliitas, 
of Tarentum. By Joseph Navarro, 
of Naples. 

When we reflect how seldom diplo 
matists withdraw themselves from the 
splendid frivolities of courts to serious 
contemplation, and how small ap ntiou 
of their time is devoted even to the 
science of politics, a science with 
which, of all others, they should be 
best acquainted, the work before us 
may be considered unique in its kind 
Its author, who was attached to the 
Neapolitan embassy of the court of 
Copenhagen, resisting the seductions 
of courtly pleasures, performed not 
only what hiB public situation required, 
but has treated in this work a public 
thesis in such a manner as to obtain the 
degree of professor of philosophy in 
the Danish university. His example 
may serve to convince us, that the bus¬ 
tle and toil, inseparable from the duties 
of a public situation, cannot stifle that 
energy of mind which seeks to signa¬ 
lize itself in pursuits foreign to our 
immediate avocations; pursuits which 
have other objects than that of disturb¬ 
ing the happiness of mankind. 
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Memoria piemiada por la Junta 
Suprema de Qaridad .—Memoir of 
the Treatment of the Poor at their 
own Habitations. By J. A. Piquer. 

1 vol. 8vo. Madrid. 

This memoir obtained the prize, offered 
by theSuprcmc Committee of the Cha¬ 
ritable Institutions of Madrid, for the 
best work on this subject. The author, 
who is physician to the Royal Family, 
has dedicated his work to the sovereign 
Congi oss of the Cortes. Besides the 
Memoir, it contains a Review of eleven 
other memoirs, presented to the Com¬ 
mittee for the prize, with a Reply to 
the Objections, published by J. V. C. in 
1819. Doctor Piquer maintains, that 
poor patients aic much better tieated 
at their own houses, or in any private 
house, than in hospitals however well 
direct! d and administered, a tact which 
he proves, not only by (lie authority of 
writers, but by the practise which was 
commence d at Mudud, January 1,1811, 
and followed in many other cities of 
bpaiu. 

Delia Lctltuitura Italian a —Of 
Italian Literalute during the latter 
part of the Eighteenth Century. By 
Camillo Cgoni. 2 vols. 12mo. Bres¬ 
cia, ma i. 

The author of this work, a young 
witter ot a distinguished family in 
Brest ui, is a zealous advocate of useful 
studies, independent thoughts, and 
sound logic. The two volumes already 
published contain the lives of nineteen 
Italian writers of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, with a cntical examination of 
their works. It is expected that the 
work will extend to several other vo¬ 
lumes, and it promises a great variety 
of intelligence, as the author does not 
strictly confine iijmself to the matter 
which his title announces. He first 
makes us acquainted with the senti¬ 
ments of his authors, and the views 
which they have taken of the subjects 
on which they wrote, and then examines 
the subject himself His investigation 
is always acute, and his thoughts ge¬ 
nerally original, not caring much whe¬ 
ther they are sanctioned by the autho¬ 
rity, or quadrate with, the opinions of 
other writers. His manner, indeed, is 
peculiarly his own. After briefly re¬ 
lating the life of his author, he passes 
immediately to a critical review ot his 
works, in which he distinguishes such 
of his opinions as can be traced only 
to himself, from those which ate either 


designed or accidental imitations of 
others. He also points out the subse¬ 
quent improvements,which the arts and 
.sciences derived from the original views 
and suggestions, and the controversies 
to which they gave rise, and concludes 
cv cry artiqje with the character of the 
authoi whose life it contains. 

Notizie intorno alle optrt, &c.— 
An Account of the Works of Gau- 
denzio Ferrari. By Gaudsnzio Bor- 
dig.i, 4to. Milan, 1821. 

Ferrari holds the first rank afteF 
Leonardo da Vinci in the Lombard"' 
school of painting, and yet from the 
ignorance or hatred of VaBsari,the his¬ 
torian of painters, the merits of Fer- 
rai i are unknown to those who derive 
their knowledge of the Ultramontane 
painters from books Lan/i knows not 
whether to attribute this to Vnssari’s 
hatred, or his little acquaintance with 
IVrrari’s merits, but the latter suppo¬ 
sition appears to us the more probable; 
for though Vassari cannot always be 
depended upon, bis errors may, in ge¬ 
neral, be traced to unmerited praise- 
rather than to unmerited censure. 
Though himself a. painter of inconsi¬ 
derable merit, he seems to have been 
at least superior to that jealousy which 
charat terizeb the minds of inferior ar 
lists; and betakes every opportunity 
of extolling his own countrymen, par¬ 
ticularly his contemporaries. It is pos¬ 
sible, however, though we have no 
authority for supposing it, that some 
private pique might exist between him 
and Ferrari. Whatever be the cause, 
the merits of this celebrated painter, 
who was at once the tricud and fellow- 
labourer of Raphael, are unknown ; ex¬ 
cept to those who have other sources 
of information than books, and there¬ 
to! e we look upon the piesent work, 
in which his memory is recovered from 
unmerited oblivion, to be one of the 
most useful accessions which Itaty has 
made to her modern literature for many 
• years. 

mam—mm 

Storia Universale dell ’ Indostan, 
&c.-—Universal History of Hindos- 
tan, from tlie Year 1500 before the 
Christian era, to the Year 1819, 
compiled by Leopoldo Sebastian, 
with a Topographical Map. 8vo. 
1822. 

The author divides this work into 
four parts. In the first he determines 
the position of Hmdostau, the origin of 
its inhabitants, its religion, its alienees, 
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Arts and physical qualities of the coun- 
h'jr, In the second, he traces the his* 
« tory of Hindoslan from t"he expedition 
of Sfesostris to that of the Portuguese. 
T3ie third contains the conquests which 
h«ye been successively tpa^e from the 
year 1000, by Mahmud Gazni, Geugis- 
Chan, Tamerlane, Nadir-Shah, &c In 
the fourth he describes all the military 
and political events of this country, 
from the year, 1747 to 1818. The au¬ 
thor informs us, that he was ten years 
In Turkey, five in Persia, and as many 
in India, and yet he never speaks from 
.his own observations. The language 
alone can properly be called hia own 
the matter would seem to have been 
communicated to him by another. To 
form a just estimation of the spirit 
which characterizes the present work, 

is sufficient to read the last chapter, 
in which he labours to justify the con¬ 
duct of the 1 uropcrfu conquerors in 
this par/ of the woi id. He is decidedly 
hostile to the religious toleration of the 
Indians. 

Viaggio al lago di Como, ice .— 
Travels to the Lako of Como. By 
Davide Bertolottv&e. Como, 1821. 

The writer of the present work has 
differed from all former travellers to 
this noted lake, by giving his descrip¬ 
tions a dramatic form. In the charac¬ 
ter of an old soldier, he traverses the 
various scenes which be has made the 
subject ot his observationr; and entei- 
taios his readers with the conversa¬ 
tions, which are supposed to have taken 
plane between himself and various per- 
BOH% whom he encountered m his per¬ 
ambulations. Whatever the scenes 
inspire are happily mingled with his 
descriptions, and he jours to ancient 
whatever is remaikable in modern 
history. To encreasc the interest of 
bis wqrk, he intersperses it with poeti¬ 
cal quotations, which are, perhaps, too 
abundant!y disseminated. Among many 
interesting episodes, we may particu¬ 
larly point put that which relates the 
loves and adventures of Vincenzo and 
Rosalie, chap. x. p. 164 The work 
concludes with some genera! observa¬ 
tions on the civil and natural state of 
Como and its lake. ' 

Elemmti dt Poesia, Sec. —Princi¬ 
ples of Poetry foi the use of Schools. 
Compiled by Giovanni Ciherardinini. 
Milam 

ft j« unnecessary to offer any opinion 
en the importance ot this subject. The 


title indeed is simple, and the volume 
is small, but the subject is analyzed 
and explained in the spirit of true phi¬ 
losophy. The author endeavours to 
shew, that whatever is excellent in the 
romantic, or modern school of pocti y, 
was aheady known and practised by 
the classics, aud that all beyond this is 
licentiousness and delirium. In the 
tenth and eleventh chapters he points 
out particularly the inconveniences of 
the modern school, and shews that it 
has as yet met with no success in Italy. 

Poesir, &.C. —Poems of the Mar¬ 
quis Giuseppe Antinoii. Pisa, 1821. 

The Marquis of Giuseppe is authoi 
of a translation of the Idyls of Gesuer. 
The present poems rank high among 
the lyrics which are now flourishing on 
the Italian Parnassus, they are rental k- 
able for the vivacity of tlicir images, 
and for the beauty of their style. 

De V Econo mu Publique ct lint ah 

des’Penes it dcs Phenttuns, Ac_ 

Of the Public and Rural Economy 
of the Persians and Phonicians. By 
L. Reynier. 1 \ol. 8vo. Paris. 

This is the second volume of the im¬ 
portant work undertaken by Iteymer a 
few years ago. The people, of whose 
political and rural economy it ticats, 
are esteemed the most ancient in the 
world. The author, how evti, docs not 
strictly confine himself to them, but 
extends his inquiries to the various na¬ 
tions which, under diffeient names, 
have flourished in the countries com¬ 
prehended between the Luphrates and 
4i»e Indus,and between the Caspian Sea 
and the Peioian Gulph. After pci using 
the work with the most critical atten¬ 
tion, we think the learned author has 
surmounted almost all the difficulties 
which he had to oppose. As an able 
critic he has travelled tluough the 
night of time, and traversed an exten¬ 
sive circuit, over which the reader ac¬ 
companies him with encreascug interest 
and pleasure. 

The Work is divided into three parts. 
In the first .the author takes a rapid 
v icw of the antiquities of Asia antci ior 
to historic times, front Which it appears 
that astronomic science had made con¬ 
siderable progress in that country; and 
that an enlightened .period, of winch 
history has preserved ad recollection, 
preceded that state of ignorance in 
which we find almost all the Asiatic 
nations at piesent. In the second part, 
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the author confines himself to the Per¬ 
sians. He inquires into their political 
organization, religious institutions, 
finances, commerce, industry, and agri¬ 
culture. In the third part he treats of 
the Phcnicians, their origin, political 
existence, agriculture, and useful arts. 

The extensive empire, to which Zo¬ 
roaster gave laws, has been succes¬ 
sively the theatre on which the Assy¬ 
rians, the Medcs, the Persians, and 
the Parthians, have displayed their 
prowess. This succession of revolu¬ 
tions which has always been more or 
less disastrous, those changes of gran¬ 
deur and of calamity, those catastrophes 
which have been equally experienced 
by dynasties, languages, laws, and 
customs, manifest the dismemberment 
of a great federal constitution, of which 
the different nations of which it was 
composed exhibit, in their turn, ancient 
protrusions to universal dominion; and, 
at the same time, the impossibility of 
traciug the origin of cither ; of recon¬ 
ciling their respective histories-, and of 
becoming acquainted with theii parti¬ 
cular institutions. The reign of Cyrus 
was that of militaiy discipline; that of 
Alexander the era of diversity of intc- 
lests and opinions among the numerous 
provinces of the Persian empiic. With¬ 
out manifesting much admiration* of 
the hero of the Cyropedia , without 
magnifying the exploits of this auda¬ 
cious vvarnor, who tiampled on the 
most sacred institutions of liis country; 
who, instead of a representative go¬ 
vernment, which is the only safeguard 
of liberty and of laws, established the 
despotism of an individual, the right 
of conquest, and the enjoyment of all 
places of emolument and power . Itcy- 
uier repiesents him such as he really 
was, aud strips him of that imposing 
crown which the adulation of servile 
writers placed on his head, thereby 
confirming the legitimacy of couquest 
and usurpation. This part of the wotk 
is particularly worthy the attention of 
those who devote themselves to the 
science of politics. 

It is painful to see that so learned 
and critical a writer should have so 
completely lost himself in treating of 
religion. He implicitly adopts the ab 
suid doctrine of astrology as laid down 
in the writings of JDvpui*. He quotes 
the authority of Strabo, who assures us 
that the disciples of Zoroaster adored 
the sun *, but iu no part of the works 
of this great reformer Of the Persian 
religion do we find nay mention of the 
worship of the stars. On the contrary, 
he speaks throughout of the worship 
of one <iod. Lord of all things, whose 


power and beneficence had been pro. 
claimed long before him by Heomo, the 
legislator of ancient Asia, The pri¬ 
mitive religion of the Persians was 
purely theocratic, or, if they admitted 
two sorts of spirits, the JEkoromez-dw, 
or good spirits, aud the A hrintan, or 
evil spirits* they regarded them rather 
as intermediate agents between the 
Deity and man, than as all-powerful 
beings. 

With regard to the system of finance, 
it has experienced many changes, and 
has been always determined by the po¬ 
litical vicissitudes of states. Under 
the despotic government ot the Assy¬ 
rians, all the tribes were successively * 
reduced to the same level, after being 
devoured by extortions of every de¬ 
scription. Uuder the military domina¬ 
tion of the Mcdes, the Satraps, who 
never moderated their expenses, ex¬ 
hausted the entire of the public ieve- 
nue, and tbc property of those who 
were unfortunately subjected to their 
dominion. Under the Persians, the 
government being originally military, 
whence it naturally passed to despot¬ 
ism, passive obedieucc became the ba¬ 
sis of discipliuo; aud the primitive 
vices of the administration were pre¬ 
served, or more properly legalized. 
The treasures of the Persian kings be¬ 
came useless heaps in their bauds, 
which circulation would have convert¬ 
ed into productive wealth. Their stag¬ 
nation rendered them useless to the 
nation, and fatal to Xerxes, to Darius, 
aud to his successors. 

As to agriculture, it was held sacred ; 
and the laws protected the labours of 
the husbandman, and the produce of 
his labour, even in time of war. Xe¬ 
nophon erroneously attributes this pro¬ 
tection to the laws of Cyrus. It was 
the same many ages before him. In 
fact, the great fertility of Persia, that 
abundance and variety of its produce, 
which was so much admired by the 
tkeeks, whose exiguous territory pre¬ 
sented no similar advantages-, in a word, 
the flourishing state of the first of arts 
became a part of the most ancient in¬ 
stitutions of Asia. Agriculture and the 
multiplication of the species were par¬ 
ticularly encouraged by the first legis¬ 
lators of Persia. The same precept is 
recommended ia the Zmd~Av*tta % 
which must have been written upwards 
of two thousand years ago. This les¬ 
son, which was handed down from the 
remotest times, was preserved in all 
the vicissitudes of the state, aud so 
htiongly implanted iu the minds of the* 
Persians, that even now, after all the 
changes which husbandry has under- 




gone, agricultural wealth, the _ care 
'manifested la sowing proper grain, of 

• opening Water canals, and forming 
water basins in mountainous districts 
the draining of moist soils,&c. are still 
regarded as acts of piety, and as tbc 
most nseful of all occupations. 

The care of cattle and the import¬ 
ance of their extensive increase were, 
next to agriculture, among tbe precepts 
most strongly recommended by the 
Persian worship. No country can boast 
of such tine horned cattle as that of 
the Aspians. The oxen were exclu¬ 
sively reserved for agricultural labour: 
the horse was only used by the warrior 

* and the nobieman. They possessed 
great quantities of sheep, and the rich¬ 
ness of their fleeces was singularly i e- 
markable. The goat was in great esti¬ 
mation among them. The breed was 
the same which is now known by the 
name of the goat of Angora. They 
reured a great variety of poultry, espe¬ 
cially cocks and hens. To have a cock 
iu every house was an indispensable 
religious duty. 

Europe has borrowed largely from 
Persian agriculture. We are indebted 
to it for many of our grains : the un¬ 
bearded barley of Cappadocia, rice, the 
grape which is cultivated at present 
iu the Ionian islands under the name 
of currants, &c. Mauy trees, as the 
citron, the bactrian pistachio, the ju¬ 
jube, &c. 

A remarkable law among tbe Per¬ 
sians forbids the augmentation of im¬ 
posts under pretext of the improve¬ 
ments, which had been effected by 
abundant cultivation: anotherrestiict- 
ed statesmen themselves fiom using 
any commodities, that belonged not to 
the agriculture and industry of the 
country. 

We have little to say of the third 
jjmrt of the work. The Phcnicians, 
who erected the walls of Tyre and Si- 
don, were not an aboriginal people, 
but a family of merchants whose sole 

J ibject was to enrich themselves, and to 
orm colonies wherever commercial re¬ 
lations held forth promises of interest¬ 
ed speculations. Their laws were of 
the most horrid character. Their wor¬ 
ship required that their altars should 
. be stained with human blood: their 
priests and magistrates were inexora¬ 
ble. The poor were oppressed by a 
despotic aristocracy, and were destined 
to the most cruel slavery. The people 
having no agriculture led a pastoral 
• life. Corumei ee heaped up gold , and 
%J»en it became surfeited with it, it 
slumbered iu the arms of despotism 
Wf&ont transmitting other recollec¬ 


tions than those of hatred and revolt¬ 
ing luxury. An important discovery 
is generally attributed to the Phenici- 
aus, namely, the fabrication of glass; 
but Reynier proves that there is no 
foundation for this opinion, since they 
took tiie process by which it is formed 
from the Ethiopians, among whom it 
was known from the remotest tifnes; 
and also, because even the Egyptians 
had brought It to perfection before the 
arrival of the Phenician colonies on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. 

Ou the whole, there is great credit 
due to the learned writer of the work 
before us for having compiled a politi¬ 
cal and moral history on the most an¬ 
cient of nations, which may be strictly 
considered unique iu its kmd. It me¬ 
rits the encouragement of all lovers of 
science, and the gratitude of every 
man who is called to share in the ad 
ministration of bis country. The ex¬ 
perience of the past should serve as 
lessons for the future, 

CEuvres Choisies dt M'nuhrau — 
Select Works of Mirabeatt, b vols. 
bvo. Paris, 1821. 

The character aud political influence 
of Mirabeau, as well atr his oratorical 
talents, has been the subject of much 
commentary and discussion. All his 
writings were not of a nature pioper 
to form part of the present collection ; 
some, because they were offensive to 
morality and manners,—some, because 
they relate to fugitive circumstance*-, 
which have ceased to be interesting , 
and others, because they were too vo¬ 
luminous, as his “ History of the Rus¬ 
sian Monarchy,” forming 7 vols. 8vo. 
with an Atlas. 

“ L’ Essai eur lc Despotisme” is the 
first- work avowed by Mirabeau. He 
was but twenty-five years of age wheu 
he composed it, in the prisons of the 
Chateau d'lf. The style of this work 
is formed after the models left by the 
celebrated French rhetoricians of the 
last century, as Volney, Didei ot, llay- 
nal, and Thomas. It is a union of 
oratory, erudition, and philosophy — 
The taste of the present day, however, 
required a severer logic, a more cor¬ 
rect taste, aud more profound erudition. 
Besides, Mirabeay frequently wanders 
from bis subject, and indulges in too 
much passion, faults which he himself 
subsequently acknowledged, in lament¬ 
ing that he had mutilated so fine a 
subject. , 

His M Considerations on the Order 



of Cincinnatus” contain foots and rea¬ 
sonings relative to hereditary and per¬ 
sonal nobility, which are laid down in 
the clearest manner. The truths which 
he maintains, and which were almost 
universally admitted at the commence¬ 
ment of the French Revolution, and 
triumphed over personal interests, are 
at present greatly obscured over a con¬ 
siderable portion of Europe. America 
avoided the rock which Mirabeau point¬ 
ed out to her. The military spirit, 
a spirit which is essentially aristocratic, 
exalted by the late French government, 
gave additional force lo a prejudice, 
which the habits 'of a Representative 
government must progressively weaken. 

His Essay on “ the Liberty of the 
Pressj” is little more than a translation 
of Milton's “ Areopai/itica, or Speech 
for the Liberty of the Press ;” and his 
“Rules observed by the House of Com¬ 
mons, in debating and voting,” are a 
literal translation from the English, 
with some notes. 

His work on the “Lett res do Cachet 
and “ State Prisons,” is not, like his 
work on despotism, a mere brilliant 
declamation. The subject is treated in 
the most perfect manner. His reason¬ 
ings are entirely deduced from princi¬ 
ples of eternal justice, and supported 
by the historical monuments and special 
archives of French legislation. De¬ 
stined to be served with eighteen Let- 
tre.i de Cachets, he wrote this work in 
the Dungeon of Viucennes, where he 
was sent by the fourth of these arbi¬ 
trary orders. It is said, that being de¬ 
prived of paper, he wrote on the margin 
of books, which they permitted him to 
procure; and that, in parting from Vin¬ 
cennes, be carried this singular manu¬ 
script along with him, concealed in his 
clothes. 

llis “ Secret History of the Cabinet 
of Berlin” was never intended to be 
made public. It was published, how- 
ever, shortly after it was written, which 
caused a great scandal. A booksel¬ 
ler requested live manuscript several 
times of Mirabeau, but though almost 
reduced to distress he refused the most 
lemptiug offers which the bookseller 
could make him. In bis absence, how¬ 
ever, the cscrutoire, in which lie depo¬ 
sited his correspondence, was forced 
open. The bookseller posted offto Aleu- 
4-on, to the printer Malassis, and the 
“ Secret History” was sept to press. It ' 
was pretended, that the proofs were 
corrected by Mirabewt himself; but M. 
Louis Dubois, who saw these proofs, 
affirms that the corrections do not 
appear to be in the hand-writing of 
Mirabeau, with which he was perfectly 


acquainted. The affirmation, however,' 
appears to us rather unsatisfactory; for 
if M. Dubois was perfectly acquainted 
with Mirabeau’s hand, he must per¬ 
fectly know, whether it be his hand or 
not; and, therefore, the word appear 
implies a doubt, which we cannot re¬ 
concile with such perfefct knowledge. 
The “ Secret History” was tom and 
burned by the common executioner. 
The “Secret History of the Cabinet 
of Berlin,” is teven at this day a work 
of great curiosity, and, of all Mira¬ 
beau’s productions, promises most profit 
and delight. 

This collection contains several other 
piimphlets : his treatise on “ Stock- 
jobbing,” on “ the Civil and Political 
State of the Jews,” on “ Cagliostro 
and Lavater,” and “ Advice to the Hes¬ 
sians, and other German people, who 
are sold by their princes to the English 
government,” “ to the Batavians on the 
Stadlioldership,” with various pieces on 
the Revolution of Holland in 1787, &c. 
All these arc productions that maintain 
their original reputation, and deserve 
being generally known. It is scarcely 
necessary to notice his “ Letters to 
Sophia,” which form a collection of 
three volumes, because their reputation 
and characteraro generallykuown; nor, 
indeed, would it be easy to point out 
all the merits which have procured 
them such unexampled success. We 
will only add, that the late M. Cadet 
Gassieourt has prefixed a private life 
of Mirabeau to the “ Letters to Sophia ” 
The anecdotes, and remarkable particu 
iaritics which it contains, render it an 
extremely interesting production. 

Lettres S nr la Vallachie, &c.— 
Letters on Walachia, or Observations 
on this Province and its Inhabitants, 
written from 1815 to 18?1, with an 
Account of the Events which have 
lately taken place in that country. 
By F. Recordon. 1 vol. 12mo. Paris, 
1821. 

The scene of t he present war between 
the Turks and Greeks has lolig remain¬ 
ed unnoticed and. unknown; and if the 
latter should now emerge from obscu¬ 
rity, we can attribute it only to the 
ravages of war. Had the Greek eon- 
tinned passively to endure the bondage 
of Turkish despotism, had he still re¬ 
pelled the inspiring and tumultuous 
glow of patriotic emotion, and linger¬ 
ed in the silent obscurity of inglorious 
ease; had he refused to listen to the. 
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salt of honour and the voice of free¬ 
dom, and had completely banished 
from bis memory fhc recollections of 
happier days, and the thunders of him 
who 

Wield at will the fierce democracy, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmln’d over Greece 
To Macerion and Art&xerres' throne, 

this unhappy country, once the Beat of 
genius and of valour, would still con¬ 
tinue a blank in the civilized world, 
unnoticed by historians, unvisited by 
travellers, and unheard of by strungers. 
Whatever be the issue of the present 
contest, it will at least put the world in 
mind that such .a nation exists; and if 
the Greeks prove unsuccessful, they 
can repel the charges so often brought 
against them of being deaf to the call 
of liberty and of national glory. They 
will convince surrounding nations, that 
they dared to die to deftntee of both. 

Walachia and Moidavia claim more 
particular notice than the other pro¬ 
vinces, as being the chief seat ot war, 
the terrors of which are increased by 
the dark spirit of Turkish fanaticism. 
The present work contains very inte¬ 
resting accounts of Walachia, and of 
the manners and customs of its inha¬ 
bitants, the writer having resided in 
the country for several years. 


L’Amour de la Patrie. .—The Love 
of Country, a Poem, crowned by the 
Academy of Audens, at the Meeting 
of August, 1821. By P. C. de Baugy, 
8vo. Paris, 1821. 

This is one of the most beantiful 
Foetus which has lately issued from the 
French press. The sentiments arc 
poetic, and the versification elegant. 
After having sung in a strain of im¬ 
passioned enthusiasm that love of 
country, which was the soul of great 
- and important events among the Anci¬ 
ents,the author cfotnes down tothe civil 
wars, in which France, forgetting her 
internal broils, opposed innumerable 
legions to the nations that sought to 
deprive her of her liberty. Nothing 
can be more affecting, than the picture 
wMch the poet gives Of the Exile, fly- 
fi»g his natal country, to mourn her 
V destiny ah<l his own in foreign climes. 
The scene, in which he represents him 
beholding, in a dream, his paternal roof, 
gad imagining himself receiving once 
more the caresses and attentions of h'm 
family) ’Is highly poetic; and the Aca- 
, delBiy of Amiens may boast of crowning 


a poem, which would be worthy tlie 
suffrages of the first literary society in 
France. 

Promenade des Tuileries .—AWalk 
in the Tuilleries, Svo. 

This is an historical and critical ac¬ 
count of the monuments belonging to 
the garden of theTuilleiies. The vari¬ 
ous descriptions given of these monu¬ 
ments, in former works, have been min¬ 
gled withmany erroneousand unauthen- 
ticatcd relations, all of which are no¬ 
ticed and exploded by the compiler 
of the present account. It contains, 
also, a description of the Louvre, anti 
other monuments. It is embellished 
with plates, and a fac simile of the 
hand-writing of Henry IV. and His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Berry. 
It is, in every respect, tire best uceonnt 
of the garden of the Tuilleries extant, 
and it should be in the possession of 
every Englishman who visits the French 
Capital. 

Epitrc aux Grecs, Sec.—A Letter 
to the Greeks, with Notes on the 
Situation and Resources of Modern 
Greece. ByX. Boniface de Saintine. 
8vo. Paris, 1821. 

This little cpistle, if it have not reach> 
cd the sublime, at least breathes a true 
poetic spirit; and, what is still more va¬ 
luable, an unadulterated mind. The 
notes which accompany it are fraught 
with sentiments of the most enlighten¬ 
ed patriotism. 

Voi/aee A ax Colonies Orie.ntahx, 
&e.—A Voyage to the Oriental Colo¬ 
nies ; or. Letters written from the 
Isles of France and Bourbon during 
theYears 1817-18-Rhand 20. By Au¬ 
gustus Billiard, 1 vol. 8v r o. pp. 485. 

This work, properly speaking, is but 
a voyage to the Isle of Bourbon, filled 
with curious details, relative to agri¬ 
culture, commerce, manners, the his¬ 
tory of the colony, Its judicial and ad¬ 
ministrative institutions,and its political 
relations. It confatns, n),oreover, a num¬ 
ber of useful views, relative to the ad¬ 
vantages which France might derive, 
from Madagascar, or the Isle of France, 
in case of retrocession. 
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Napoleon in Exile; or, A Voice 
from St. Helena. liv Harry O’Meara, 
Esq. 2 vols. Svo. ])[>. iO.T.'l. 1/. 8$. 
London, 1822. 

Till', work before ns possesses, in 
a very emoicnt decree, two quulifica- 
tions, seldom found in the same pro- 
duet ion,— that of beiu"' both enter¬ 
taining, and replete with important in¬ 
formation.—Mr O’.Me.ira iias enjoyed 
agomi fort line, whieli s-ldom fails to 
the lot of any man, ail o[>|iortmiity of 
producing a highly iuten si in a and use¬ 
ful v,oik, without the nee.■••v.'ty of in¬ 
tellectual pie-emlnenee, or c.iy other 
n quisitc tli.ii- the moral qiuhf cation of 
accuracy W e tlo not menu by this 
reinaik to detract from Mr. O'lMearu’s 
Jiteiaiy character, for lie has shewn 
judgment and s,ood sense, in not being 
indneed l-\ unity to iutt ■ palate any 
original eoi!ipo>iiion in a work, which 
can be valuable only in proportion to 
its being a simple narration of facts, 
and a t.nthfnl pmtr.ulure of him whom 
be professes to describe under such 
exti.(ordinary circumstances. As to 
the aeeuiacy of the woik, it appears to 
us, that we have no reason to doubt 
upeit thesubjeil. Memoirs and pseudo 
biogtapity niusi, of necessity, receive 
some tinge tiem the passions and in¬ 
terests of him who composes the- work, 
and “ JSnpuicoti iu Exile," perhaps, 
sutlers some little from this common 
lot of mil' nature; hut the book is so 
exclusively narrative, ami confined to 
incls without comment or observations, 
that it appears to us, that it is less 
exposed to the imputation of colouring;, 
than any work of the sort we have 
ever read. The author, in the form of 
a journal, tells us only what he sees 
and hears: and his statements relate 
to public documents, or concern so 
many persons of all ranks and nations, 

• hat it is impossible he can misrepre¬ 
sent any point without the certainty of 
detection ; and this, wo apprehend, it 
the best warranty of truth which wc 
could possibly have in any ease. The 
air ot candour, which pervades the 
fascinating' Confessions of Rousseau, is 
unequalled in literature, and stamps 
truth oil the work with irresistible 
force.—'The internal evidence <<f vera¬ 
city in the book before us, if not equally 
conclusive, is, at least, as conclusive as 
the nature of the work admits of; and 
is, unquestionably, equal to the internal 
J'-nr. Mug. Yol. N2. 


evidence of truth displayed by any of 
the memoirs which have gained the 
credence of society. 

A great Trench author has told us,that 
no man is a hero in the eyes of his Valet 
deChainbrc; but it would appear, front 
this <■ r/>o.ve of Napoleon’s private hours, 
that a man can be something much bet- 
tei than a \iero in the eyes of his valet 
—iu throwing oft' the hero, he can 
become an uft'eetionate and amiable in¬ 
dividual. It lias always surprised us, 
to hear of the power which Buonaparte 
had of attaching those around him to 
his peison. Whether this is one of the 
iui"hly effects of genius, or whether 
it is the result of genius, of good nature, 
and amiable manners combined, we 
know not; but it is certain, that even 
those who entered bis presence with 
the most rooted prejudices, glided from 
hatred into admiration, and, finally, 
into love It is almost impossible to 
conceive, that a man who can lead 
armies to perish by violence, or by the 
seasons, and, aw soon us they are swept 
from the face of the earth, renew them 
for a similar purpose, can have a single 
compunctious visiting of humanity iu 
bi« bosom. But so inconsistent an 
animal i< man, that we find the hero, 
who, without emotion, orders thousands 
of human beings to slaughter, merely 
to gratify his ambition, can yet, out of 
the field of buttle, be one of the most 
merciful and amiable disposition. Con¬ 
sidering circumstances, Buonaparte ap¬ 
pears to us to have committed lees of 
private wrong and individual cruelty 
than any usurper. It would seem, that 
his disposition did not qualify him for 
gaining a throuc by creating anarchy 
or revolution. Cromwell may be said 
to have waded through slaughter to 
a throne, whilst Buonaparte gained 
a crown by stopping slaughter, and 
re-establishing social order. After his 
defeat at Waterloo, a man, reckless of 
human life, would have made every 
desperate effort to retain liis crown, 
and have made the scaffold subservient 
to his purpose ; but no act of individual 
sacrifice stained this trying era of his 
life. Frederic the Great carried the 
ferocity of his disposition from the field 
to the closet ; he was always a tiger ; 
whilst Buonaparte individually appears 
to have been merciful and kind in the 
extreme. Judging of him by abstract 
principles of virtue, we must pronounce 
him,' iu common with all usurpers and 
heroes, an object most detestable; but 

U 
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estimating him by tlie standard of 
many coloured life,and by a comparison 
■with the Alexanders, the (’tenure, 
and the Frederics, he must at once 
excite both admiration and esteem. It 
is, however, necessary for human happi¬ 
ness to hold all such characters up to 
execration, to rob military ambition of 
Its lustre, and to pay our homage to the 
more peaceful virtues. Buonaparte’s 
ambition was, therefore, not only de¬ 
structive of the general peace of man¬ 
kind, but peculiarly injurious to this 
country; and whatever may be our 
admiration of his genius, or our love 
of his virtues, as it was impossible to 
restrain his ambition as a potentate, it 
was the duty of every Englishman to 
promote his dethronement; and being 
dethroned, to prevent the possibility 
of his again disturbing the peace of 
Europe. This is the view we ought to 
take of this extraordinary character, 
and to withhold our admiration of his 
genius, to feel any thing like personal 
hostility to his memory, or to hesitate 
to acknowledge his prodigious merit 
and shining virtues, is totally beneath 
the dignity of our national character. 
Heinous as the crimes of rebellion and 
usurpation may be, we cannot bring 
Napoleon under ceusure for either.— 
The Revolution had begun long before 
he had cither rank or influence; his 
assuming supremacy was the means of 
Stopping its dreadful consequences, and 
had he been disposed to perform his 
duty, of restoring the legitimate prince, 
the state of the public mind rendered it 
Impossible. His treason appears to have 
been not against liis Sovereign, but 
against the cause of liberty, and the 
natural rights of mankind. Had he, 
after the battle of Austerlitz, confined 
France within the extensive but na¬ 
tural limits of the Pyrenuees, the Alps, 
and the Rhiue; and devoted his mighty 
genius to the arts of peace, and to 
establishing a free Representative (Go¬ 
vernment, he would have been infi¬ 
nitely the greatest and the best cha¬ 
racter that ever existed.—At present, 
the historian can bestow only the praise 
of unlimited greatness. 

The work beingin the form of a Jour¬ 
nal, the matter it contains is without clas¬ 
sification,but it maybe divided into two 
parts; the first, relating to the events on 
board of the men of war, and at St. He¬ 
lena, with the treatment inflicted upon' 
the prisoner; and the second, compris¬ 
ing those remarkable conversations, in 
which Napoleon uttered his opinions 
upon persons and events. The future 
h istoriau will unquestionably draw much 
of hi# materials from Mr. O’Meara’s 


work; and it is in ull respects extreme 
ly interesting and important. 

Halidon Hill, a Dramatic Sketch. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Svo. 
pp. 109. Os. London, 1822. 

The subject of the present dramatic 
sketch is taken from Scottish history, 
and related in Pinkerton’s History of 
Scotland, vol. 1. p. 71. The Scottish 
troops are encamped on the northern 
side of the eminence of Halidon. Tin 
English troops appear advancing in 
the valley beneath. S winton, the chief 
character in tlie piece, advises the 
Scottish regent and his leaders to de¬ 
scend from the hill and meet the Eng 
lish in close combat on the plain, to 
avoid being exposed to their arrows, 
knowing that while they fought at a 
distance they might assure themselves 
of victory without receiving a wound. 
The regent rejects this counsel, though 
at the same time he can adopt no de¬ 
cided measures from the disunion that 
exists among liis own chiefs, each of 
whom seeks to lead the van, and none 
of whom will submit to the dishonour 
of conducting the rear. Hwinton, who 
only commanded “ sixty spears,” de 
termilies to sell his life dearly to the 
enemy, and descends the hill, accom¬ 
panied by (Gordon, whom he dubs a 
knight, notwithstanding the deadly 
feuds that existed between their fund 
lies. The entire band is cut oil, tlu- 
regent having refused to send them 
any assistance, and himself and his 
stubborn chiefs fall afterwards an easy 
prey to the distant bows of the English 
archers. 

It must be observed that this engage¬ 
ment took place at Homildoii, but tlie 
author transfers the scene to Halidon 
Hill, where an engagement had uftei 
wards taken place between the same 
parties, under circumstances nearly 
similar. “ Who would again venture,’ 1 
says he, “ to introduce upon the (same) 
scene the celebrated Hotspur, who 
commanded the English at the former 
battle.” 

We must say, it was wise in our ex¬ 
perienced author, not to make his Dra¬ 
matis Versmcc appear on the same 
scene with those of Shakepeare. The 
distance between them is immeasura¬ 
ble, and indeed a comparison between 
them would be absurd. They are, it 
is true, the same species of being; but 
they resemble each other in those qua¬ 
lities which depend not on species, as 
the cat resembles the lion. Like them 
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they have hands, eyes, and tongues; 
but their hands do not seem to have 
been formed for action; their eyes have 
neither the fire of the warrior, nor the 
ail-surveying glance of the experienced 
leader; and their tongues, so far as 
they are indexes of their minds, only 
prove them to be (as it were) characters 
without a character. What Hotspur is, 
no man can tell from his discourse. lie. 
appears rather a philosopher than a sol¬ 
dier, and yet he is neither. When King 
Kdward tells him that the Sects had 
already seen his back, ho replies, 

Ay ; but the ma-s which now lies weltering 
On von hill side, like a leviathan 
That's stranded on the shallows, then had soul 

in't. 

Order and iliseipUne, and power of action., 
Now ’(is a headless coi pse, « hu ll only shews 
ll> « dd convulsions that some lile remains in’t." 

Are these the sentiments of a war¬ 
rior ' or would not a soldier blush to 
have it thought, much less to acknow¬ 
ledge, that bis ouly hopes ot v ictory 
depended on the impotence or coward¬ 
ice ot bis enemy. Indeed King Ed- 
vvard and bis commanders seem to 1 ,( * 
unacquainted with heroic sentiments 
of any kind, and with regard to per¬ 
sonal bravery they have none of it. 
They arc distant spectators of the com- 
hut, and talk not of the exploits which 
they have ) erlormcd themselves, but 
of what their “ peasant” soldiery are 
performing in their presence. The vic¬ 
tory it is tiue it- given to the English, 
but it is not the victory ol the lion 
over the tyger; it is not the victory of 
rival braveiv or patriotic enthusiasm. 
It is u victory without honour, and ap¬ 
pears it> he acquired by the same me¬ 
chanical process, which is exorcised in 
constructing a waggon or a cart. The 
English advance in a solid body, and 
shoot their arrows at the enemy with¬ 
out seeming to know for vvliat purpose 
they shoot them. They act like ma¬ 
chines, and cuu therefore claim uo ho¬ 
nour from tire victory which they ob¬ 
tain. Indeed it would appear not ouly 
trom the present sketch, but from the 
spirit which presides over all Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scotl’s writings, that be considers 
Englishmen no way studious about tlm 
means by which they obtain success, 
provided they obtain it. The true spi¬ 
rit of chivalry, that spirit which looks 
not to consequences, but obeys every 
impulse and every call which is eonse- 
sCcratcd by the name of honour and of 
heroism, is a spirit which he confines 
to his countrymen alone; and as he 
seems to believe Englishmen desti¬ 
tute of it, he thinks he sufficiently 
gratifies their national vanity by repru 


seating them always on the successful 
side, though he never makes their suc¬ 
cess the result of great and exalted 
emotions. The reader, who is attentive 
to the genios of his writings, will find 
this one of their most prominent and 
characteristic features. It is true he 
has often to describe English bravery, 
but with him the bravery of an Eng¬ 
lishman is made to arise trom physical, 
that of a Scotchman from mental influ¬ 
ences ; and we must say he has shewn 
very great art, in endeavouring to con¬ 
ceal and to preserve, at the same time, 
this characteristic distinction through¬ 
out all his works. The Scottish army 
is here routed, but their defeat is as¬ 
cribed rather to an excess, than to a 
want of bravery. They quarrel with 
each other for precedence, and the 
English, taking advantage of their dis¬ 
union, obtain an easy victory. 

Hulidou Hill has neither incident, 
character, variety, nor dramatic effect. 
Erotn ihe principal character, Sir Allan 
Swinton, a knight of giant mould, and 
long experienced in deeds of arms, we 
are led to expect much; but throughout 
the piece there is not one single exploit 
related of him, either by himself or 
others. Whatever lie does in the field 
is transacted behind the scene, and the 
imugiuation is left to form the best pic¬ 
ture of it which its fertility of concep¬ 
tion can pourtray. (Jordon indeed tells 
us that Swinton smote Selby, andSwin- 
tou informs us that Gordon slew stout 
Ho Grey, hut the particulars of the 
combat arc not described; and all dra¬ 
matic as well as all poetic interest must 
arise, not from general descriptions, 
but from particular images and repre¬ 
sentations. The time and place that 
ought to he allotted to them here is, 
with other ill-timed circumstances, oc¬ 
cupied in an idle com^ertation which 
took place between Swinton and Gor¬ 
don, after the first onset. The moment 
of leisure which was then permitted 
them would naturally have been em¬ 
ployed in relating what they had done, 
and devising what was next to be 4_one; 
bpt instead of this, Gordon, after in¬ 
forming Swinton of his wife’s name, 
(why the communication was made in 
a whisper we are really stupid enough 
not to perceive, nor is the mystery af¬ 
terwards unravelled, a new mode per¬ 
haps of creating interest,) descants on 
her musical powers, vocal as well as 
instrumental, though he was at the 
very moment surrounded by an over¬ 
whelming army who bore down every 
thing before them. Was there ever an 
instance of a commander descanting at 
such a perilous moment on his wife’s 
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qualifications 5 but what is unnatural 
in real life, is initially so in description. 
We could forgive it, however, if it 
arose from, or mingled with, Apprehen¬ 
sions for his own or her personal safety. 
But of this not a word; so that his 
praise is evidently out of place, and 
ought to have given way to reflections 
of a very different nature. The great 
physical powers, and long-tried bravery 
of Swinton, the youthful ardour and 
ambitious longings after military fame 
of Gordon, contrasted with the stub¬ 
born and haughty spirit of Edward, 
and the wild heroism and reckless im¬ 
petuosity of Hotspur, afforded a sub¬ 
ject which required a morn powerful 
dramatic genius, and a more vigorous 
and lively colouring than can he traced 
in the faint and fading characters and 
descriptions of the piece before us. 
Swinton is the only character of whom 
we can form any thing like a fixed no¬ 
tion. Gordon has no decided charac¬ 
ter; and as for Percy, wo could scarcely 
recognize in him the shadow of Shak- 
speare’s Hotspur, All the other Dra¬ 
matis PcrsoncB were merely used lor 
the purpose of putting the machine in 
motion and putting an end to the bat¬ 
tle. And as for dramatic effect few 
readers (a Caledonian only excepted) 
will feel any interest in the perusal of 
this sketch from beginning to end. In¬ 
deed we should not wonder if many 
fling the pamphlet from them, when 
they recollect that for a trifling per¬ 
formance of one hundred and nine 
pages, loosely printed, they have 
thrown away six good shillings of Ilri- 
fish money, for which they could pur¬ 
chase the entire of Pope’s poetical 
works, or, we presume, Campbell's 
Pleasures of Hope. Apropos, by the 
by, it would seem that popular authors 
feel their literary kibes so closely 
pressed by their less fortunate follow¬ 
ers, that the best arid ouly way left 
them to keep the petty tribe at a more 
humble distance, is to lay a double 
price on all their works. Wo would 
suppose that three shillings would be 
au extraordinary price lor the work 
before us, had it come from one of our 
less presuming dramatists, even though 
it possessed a double portion of the 
merit of Halidon Hill, backed as it is 
by the renowned name of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. If ever Sir Walter at¬ 
tempt any thing ot this kind again ; 
and we sincerely hope, for the suite of 
the reputation he has already acquired, 
and the esteem we hear him for the 
many, many hotns of amusement and 
literary recreation his oilier works 
have already afforded us, that lie will 


not ; hut should he, we beg to recom¬ 
mend him to choose ground and cha¬ 
racters of his own, where he will not 
be afraid to clash with tin* genius of ;» 
Nhakspcarc, He need not be indebted 
toothers for characters, incidents, or 
powers of dcscription.—He has a powci 
within himself which requires not the 
accession of extrinsic aid. Wo repeat 
it again, Sir Walter Scott deserves a 
severer chastisement for the. defects ol 
this perfoimanee than we are willing 
to bestow. Wo cannot, however, help 
expressing our regret that he did not 
suffer it to fall into that nameless situa¬ 
tion for which he at first intended it, 
namely, “ for the purpose of contribut¬ 
ing 1 to a miscellany projected by a much 
esteemed friend.” If lie had, he would, 
we will not hesitate to assert, htm 
served his friend more than he has 
served his own literary reputation. 

If we are satisfied that Sir Walter 
Scott is the author of the Scottish ISo- 
vols, it will lie v cry easy tu account 
lor his fas line in his present perform¬ 
ance. There he had the long space of 
three volumes to bring his characters 
to maturity, to give them all a decided 
feature, to enliven his plot with inci 
dents and scenery, and to exercise, at 
his own will and leisure, his great 
descriptive power:—here he was con¬ 
fined to less space than he was ac¬ 
customed to, atul not recollecting his 
limits, or if recollecting, not pov.es* 
ing the true concentrating powers, so 
necessary to write a good drama, Ins 
characters were as yet in cinbtjo, 
when lie found himself approaching 
the limits of his drama, and witiiout 
incidents or variety lie was obliged 
to bring it to a conclusion. In a no- 
vel many cireumslancis, peculiar to a 
man’s character, may be introduced 
which cannot at a'I be admitted into 
a drama; where, for want of mom 
and for the sake of life, energy, and 
effect, nothing should be seen ol any 
character but the very essence ol that 
peculiarity which distinguishes bun 
from another, 

A Critical ami Analytical Dissci • 
tation on the Names of Persons. By 
J: Ii. llratly. London, 1822. 

There are few persons, howevet 
common it may be to deny the impu¬ 
tation, who have not some little portion 
of the Shandcan character about them 
with regard to names. Surnames in 
deed are placed by various circum¬ 
stances almost beyond our countronl; 
but in the choice of Christian names, 
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no little attention is paid to the respoc- 
live eluinis on our regard, of a certain 
mmilier ol names from which we in¬ 
tend lo make a selection. Moses, for 
example, may be the name of a rich 
uncle, ami there may he a probability 
of reaping some ml vantage from paying 
him the compliment. \\ hy then do wc 
hesitate ' 

Wli.vl - in a name? lie, whom vve obi’stoii 
('ll,vi le^, 

lij .my mealier name wnuM thrive as well. 

Yet is it liiKjuestionahly true, that 
we feel instinctively as much reluct¬ 
ance in fi mu g on an intant a name, 
wliose sound is offensive to our ears 
or is associated in our minds with any 
thing paltry or ridiculous, as if we had 
really been appealed to by .Mr. Shandy 
himself, with all the force of Ins arr/u- 
mrtifmn ail hnmnium. 

We seem to feel the importance of 
the privilege which we possess of 
designating an individual, and to prize 
it as a precious relic of that sovereign 
power wlteh onr ancestor, Adam, r\~ 
I'teisod over the whole creation. Nor 
is the value of this privilege a little 
enhanced by the hereditary nature of 
our surnames. Our baptismal autho¬ 
rity is all which remains to us, and it 
behoves us to use it with solemnity 
and discretion. As philosophers, we 
must acknowledge that this anxiety 
about a name is a weakness; and 111 
our serious moods, we should treat the 
whole affair with perfect non-ilmlirncc. 
\ct must we not deny, that wc should 
scarcely have been aide at all limes to 
subdue our vexation, if it had been our 
lot to answer to so disagreeable a name 
as Nieodemus; 01 that wc should have 
f it some poi tion of the embarrassment 
of Mr. IL in the farce, it m soliciting 
a young lady to change hci name (Bol- 
ford or Beauchamp peihaps'j foi out- 
sakes, we hud no better to offer her 
than Hogsliesli We have indeed, 
known instances of persons taking the 
liberty of a!t'>ring their surnames, by 
a variation in their orthography, or 
by diopping, or cutting oil'an offensive 
consonant, or even a whole syllabic; 
and we could amuse onr readers with 
■a pleasant tale of mishaps which betel 
a friend of ours, iu consequence of 
siieb a transmutation of his personal 
identity. But we suppress our own 
good things that wc may make room 
for a few words on those of Mr. Brady. 
'I'liis gentleman is tlie author of a new 
translation of “Guzman D’Alfarache,” 
which we reviewed in onr number for 
April, IM * I. He has collected, ill the 
present little dissertation, several very 
useful scraps of informal mu, and thrown 


out some very ingenious suggestions 
on the subject of names; and to per¬ 
sons who are at till curious in these 
muttofs, and come within the descrip¬ 
tion giveu above, wc heartily recom¬ 
mend tlie publication. The subject is 
treated with a very appropriate degree 
of spriglitliness; and those, if there 
should be any, who do not edify by the 
perusal, will assuredly laugh. We do 
not know that wc can give the reader 
a better idea of the hook than is con¬ 
veyed by it’s motto, which we can as¬ 
sure the reader is no delusion. 

] l. tine c-t Imli'C 

Ut .(ill/ ct I'Ul'C 

With c i .e il\ lm Slaver felt-. 

All Itinerary of Provence and the 
iUiotie, in Irillt. ISy .hihn Hughes, 
A..M. 8vo. pp 2B3. 12s. London, 
1822. 

This work is written in the style of 
a -chnl.ir and a gentleman —The exe¬ 
cution of it evinces ability, but which 
i- sin p.i's'-d hy the practical usefulness 
of its plan The author docs not dis 
play that p.nade of antiquarian or his 
torieal research, or the affectation or 
superabundance of sensibility at the 
beauties of nature, with which books 
of this sort are, iti general, so nause¬ 
ously replete. In short, there is none 
of the art of hook-making in this vo- 
volmne, hut all is either useful or 
agreeable. The reader is eat rier! from 
Paris to Toulon and Nice, through 
Koehepor, Avignon, aud Nismes; and 
every thing worthy of his attention at 
the various places is succinctly pointed 
out with taste and judgment The 
author’s descriptions, particularly of 
the Alps and blue waters of the rapid 
Illione, reflecting the lovely scenery of 
its hanks, with the groups of white, 
cattle, are enough to make those latne.it 
who are doomed to stay at home—whilst 
those, who are about to travel iu this 
direction, will find the present volume 
a useful companion; and travellers for 
pleasure, who are indifferent to the 
route they may take, may be induced 
to follow Mr. Hughes’s steps, not only 
from the many advantages of the jour¬ 
ney, hut because this work will enable 
them to avoid imposition mid incon¬ 
venience; and will, also, citable them, 
without further research or trouble, to 
direct their attention to whatever is 
deserving of notice, or calculated to 
afl’oid them amusement and delight. 
There are numerous etchings in the 
book, some of which appear to us re¬ 
markably spirited and happy. 
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Select Passages from the Bible; 
arranged under distinct heads, for 
the use of Schools and Families. 
By Alexander Adam. 12mo. pp. 500. 
4s. 0d. 

This is one of those works for •which 
an author can claim no higher merit 
than taste in the selection, and judg¬ 
ment in the arrangement; but which, 
notwithstanding, are of more real use 
to society than many of those imperish¬ 
able monuments of genius which have 
secured the applause and commanded 
the admiration of mankind. What daz¬ 
zles is not always what improves: what 
surprizes is not that, with which we love 
to hold commerce in our softer and more 
retired moments. The great business 
of life is to become wise and virtuous. 
Wisdom provides for our happiness in 
this life,—virtue in the next. The 
great advantage which the Bible pos¬ 
sesses, over all other works, is, that it 
enables us to attain these two great 
objects. Those who imagine that the 
Bible 1ms no reference to our terrestrial 
happiness, and that its aim is solely to 
lift us to the contemplation of that feli¬ 
city which awaits us hereafter, are 
greatly deceived. Whoever is guided 
by the moral and social precepts, which 
it inculcates, must be happy here as 
well as hereafter. With respect to those 
who maintain, that with regard to 
future happiness, we have no certainty; 
we have only to reply that, abstracted 
from the authority of the Bible, we have 
no certainty oft he contrary; and, there¬ 
fore, the Bible stands upon the same 
grounds as if the argument had never 
been advanced. It must, however, be 
confessed, that the Bible is not only 
too voluminous for children, but that it 
contains many things of which they 
might safely remain iguorant, until 
they attain a more advanced age. The 
perusal of the Bible by children is 
also productive of many other incon¬ 
veniences, which, we think, are best 
described in the language of the com¬ 
piler of the present work.—“ It cannot 
be introduced into a class with advan¬ 
tage, until it can be read pretty fluently; 
aud owing to the difficulty experienced 
by the learner, in pronouncing the pro¬ 
per names, it is, generally, among the 
last books read at school. This is the 
more to be regretted, as, at this ad¬ 
vanced period of their instruction, chil¬ 
dren are chiefly engaged in prosecuting 
the subsequent branches of education, 
and, consequently, can afford but a small 
portion of their time in school to be em¬ 
ployed in reading ” 


To remedy these inconveniences is 
the object of the present compilation. 
The author commences with the first 
chapter in Genesis, and selects from it, 
and from every chapter in succession, 
what is not only best adapted to the 
capacities of youth, but also what is 
sufficient to make them acquainted with 
the principal historical events related 
in the Old Testament, omitting, how¬ 
ever, “ all historical and genealogical 
registers.” The extracts succeed each 
other, with few exceptions, in the same 
order in which they stand in the Scrip¬ 
ture, so that the work may be considered 
the Scriptures in miniature. The ex¬ 
ceptions, to which wc allude, are met 
with in thePsalms and thefiooksof the 
Prophets, “ for the purpose of includ¬ 
ing,” as the compiler observes in his 
preface, “ as many as possible of the 
texts most endearingly interesting to 
Christians, from their affinity to the 
precepts of the Gospel, and from their 
prophetic allusion to the future blessed¬ 
ness of the righteous.” To accomplish 
this view, the passages have been taken 
from the several books and so arranged, 
as to produce an unbroken relation or 
connexion of sentiment. Any further 
comments on the nature of the work 
would be superfluous. The author ha« 
not interfered with the text, and, con¬ 
sequently, our estimation of this work 
must be proportionate to our estimation 
of that ftoui which it is selected. 

The Conversational Preceptor in 
Frcneh and English, consisting of 
useful Phrases, arranged under dis¬ 
tinct heads, on a.new and more sim¬ 
ple plan than any hitherto attempt¬ 
ed. By J. L. Mabire, to which are 
added amusing Dialogues, by B. M. 
Leblanc, pocket size, 6s. 6d. Half- 
bound. 

There have been such various plans 
devised for teaching the French Lan¬ 
guage, that wc are puzzled to know 
which deserves the preference. Those, 
who have time and patience to pursue 
a regular grammatical course of in¬ 
struction, will infallibly attain a com¬ 
petent knowledge of it, so far as 
respects reading, writing, and transla¬ 
tion ; but there are thousands, who 
merely want a selection of phrases on 
ordinary topics of general interest, to 
enable them to ask a few questions, 
and to answer them. The great ad¬ 
vantages of the present work may be 
described in a few words. The phrases 
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and sentences are judiciously chosen, 
ami carefully arranged under distinct 
heads: for the facility of reference, 
an ample tabic of coutcuts has been 
very properly annexed. The parts of 
sentences, which are to be filled up 
according to the wishes or w'ants of 
the parties, leave ample scope for the 
ingenuity of those who may stand in 
need of such helps to composition. 
The dialogues at the end of the 
volume, are well written and amusing. 

Memoirs of the Life ami Trial of 
James Mackcouil. Hvn. 8s. fill. 

Tliir title of this work seems to us 
not altogether to accord with the work 
itself: the book would bare been more 
appropriately named “ Memoirs of 
James Mackcouil, with a long, spun- 
out, and technical report of his Trial, 
Sec." To those, whose minds are not 
of the diset iminaiivc class, lint who 
are fond of coarse and strong stimuli; 
to those, in short, who pore vvil’.i de¬ 
light over the Newgate Calendar, or 
who read with breathless expectation 
the adventures of Sixteen String Jack, 
these memoirs of James Mackcouil will 
afford considerable entertainment. Wo 
should pei haps have said, might have 
been made to afford ; for at present 
they are so injudiciously spun out as 
to bar every thing like entertainment 
from their perusal by the lovers of 
adventure; and to cheek their inspec¬ 
tion by those, who might wish to re¬ 
sort to the work for example or ma¬ 
terials in the science or history of 
the human mind. There is a most 
noble art, which was unknown to the 
ancients ns well as to the people of 
the middle ages—It had its rise, wc 
believe, about the latter end of the. 
last century, and has since i cached a 
height beyond which we imagine it 
can never soar.—Our readers may per¬ 
haps by this time guess that we allude 
to the noble art of book- maklug, ail 
art which the volume before us seems 
to have carried to the ne plus ultra 
of perfection. Here we have the ad¬ 
ventures and trial of a highway-man, 
not of so extraordinary a character 
but that every metropolis of Europe 
can, unfortunately, produce about liis 
equal; and when we see the life of 
such a man spun out to two hundred 
and eighty-one thickly-printed octavo 
pages, with an appendix of about forty 
pages of type, equally condensed, we 
really, as reviewers, tremble for the 
fate of literature, aud anticipate with 
terror the bulk, to which some future 
biographers may carry the memoirs of 


highway-men of after ages —Really, it 
the life of every petty matauder is to 
be honoured with a thick octavo vo- 
lunie, we suppose that a due ratio 
would give to our military heroes a 
fearful number of ponderous quartos, 
and an elaborate life of Wellington or 
Napoleon would monopolize the entire 
shop of a modern publisher. To be se 
rious, these memoirs are so spun out as to 
defeat every object whieh the memoirs 
of such a character can answer. We 
believe, that in the book-trade, as in 
eveiy other trade, honesty is the best 
policy.—Now, there is enough in the 
life of such a man as Mackcouil to make 
an interesting duodecimo, of about one 
hundred and fifty, or, at the utmost, 
two hundred pages; and in the volume 
before us, the lengthy report of Mack- 
coull’s trial, with the spun-out pros and 
cons , upon a question, whether the 
w retch was the perpetrator of a nnuder 
which took place at Edinburgh, render 
the book dull and tedious in the ex¬ 
treme.—Mackcouil is the son of a re¬ 
spectable pocket-book maker of 1 .oudon; 
but, the mother bciug a proiligate cha¬ 
racter, the children arc badly brought 
tip, and, finally, Mrs. Mackcouil with 
all her family, assume the various 
branches of tin trade of robbery. The 
son, James, goes through the common 
adventures ot a pickpocket and swind¬ 
ler, and exhibits all the opposite traits 
of cunning, caution, imprudence, ge¬ 
nerosity, selfishness, and profusion, 
cowardice, intrepidity, and teioeily 
which appear to be inherent in those, 
who exhibit a natural penchant to the 
course of life of whieh we are writ¬ 
ing. Finally, this James Mackcouil 
associates with the notorious Hufley 
White and others, and tobs the CJlas- 
govv bank of £20,000. He contrives, 
by the most selfish villauy, to cheat 
his partners in guilt of part of their 
booty, and to escape the ’ engeanee 
of the laws. He afterwards has the 
impudence to buy up bills of the bank 
with the very notes of which he had 
robbed the establisluneut, and those 
bills being detained by the officers 
of the bank, he assumes the character 
of respectability, and brings actions 
for the recovery of these bills, inge¬ 
niously forging a story as well as a 
correspondence to support his case. 
This plot leads to his own condemna¬ 
tion, and he dies in the jail of Edin¬ 
burgh. Such is the outline of a life 
which the writer has contrived to 
spin through a thick octavo volume 
—forgetting the saying of a great au¬ 
thor, that “ a great book is a great 
evil.” 
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Poetical Eu-.ays. Hy A. J. Mason, 
12mo. ]»p. IN. London, 1S2*2. 

Mr. Mason informs us. Hail these 
poems were the amusement of Iuh lei¬ 
sure hours, and were not intended for 
the press, but were published in obe¬ 
dience to the wishes of his friends.— 
All this, we have no doubt, is true, but 
i( is very trite, and the woi Id has long 
ago passed its unalterable verdict upon 
apologies of this sort.—The public has 
nothing- to do with the compliments, 
which pass between an author and his 
friends. If the wmk !>e of merit, the 
advice to publish appears to the public 
impertinent ; if it be the reverse, no 
advice can gain the booh the approba¬ 
tion of the world, or shield the author 
from the charge of indiscretion. An 
author should do well to remember, 
that Dr, Johnson, in his prologue to 
Irene, boldly avowed, that 

lfe sr.irn’il the menu aJJress,— ti e suppliant 
slr.i.n; 

With incut ueeill.'ssj ami v\ it limit it. vain. 

Mr. Mason, we have no douhl, has 
talents, hut it not more sensible, we 
me, at least, more sincere than his 
fitends, when we advise him to direct 
the powers ot li.s mind to otiiei subjects 
than poetty. 

Moral Gallantry, with other Es¬ 
says, by Sir G. Mackenzie, Advo¬ 
cate to King Chaties 11. and King 
.Fames Vlf. Duodecimo, pp. loS. 
5s. London. 

We believe tli.it the republic of 
Letters very much resembles all other 
republics in two grand particulars-, 
that of being very capricious, and 1 hat 
of being- always upon extremes. Du¬ 
ring the whole of last century, none 
of onr early authors, except Shakspoarc 
and Bcu Johnson, could receive scarce¬ 
ly a plaudit from our countrymen. 
Mono were deserving of praise or even 
of attention hut the writers of the 
reign of Queen Ann, that golden and 
Augustan age, as it was Called, of Eng. 
Fish Literature. Now the tide sets 
another way, the reign of Elizabeth 
was the classic era of English letters, 
and we aie to be told that Pope was 
• not even a poet—that Swift was but a 
paltry s itn ist—Prior a mere versifier 
-—and Addison nothing but the prince 
of the host of gentlemen, who write 
with ease. Every puny whipster now- 


throws a spear at Dr. Johnson, the 
Leviathan of his age. Keilecting 
upon all those vicissitudes of taste and 
oxtravag-ant fluctuations of opinion, we 
are hy no means disposed to form our 
judgment upon any classification of 
our authors, or to consider them at all 
in groups, but on the contrary, to view 
them as links of one continuous chain, 
commencing with rare lien Jonsoii and 
his fraternity, connected with the wri¬ 
ters of Queen \ mi by the intermediate 
links of Waller, Otway. Cowley, Mil- 
ton, and Drydeii. ihiar ISaeon, and 
Chaucer are separated from the gieat 
current of our literature, hy a strong 
chain of darkness and ignot mice, hut 
from the reign of Elizabeth to the 
present day, there has been one ton 
tin nous tide of genius and eminent 
ability. \\ ithout diminishing that ve 
iteration for the literati of Queen Ann’s 
period, in which we were reared, we 
are alitelothe richer and iuoic natural 
beauties (if our cailier wiiters, and we 
are glad when viesee repiiots of any 
of their walks. e„,n hired that the 
greatest acquisition will in- made to 
the intellectual enjoyments of our 
eouiili-yuu-n, whenever they are made 
familiarly acquainted with our earlier 
writers, whom they arc now taught to 
praise, but of whom, from the scarcity 
of their works, they ate lcully igno¬ 
rant. Sir Gem go Mackenzie wrote in 
the reign of (’Italics 11 . and his succes¬ 
sor James, when our literatim 1 had 
imbibed something of a tinge fioui the 
manners and morals of tin* continent . 
but living in Scotland,so far removed 
from the contagion, the writings of 
Mackenzie preserve the homely style 
and sterling merit of the age which 
had passed away.—The woik now be¬ 
fore us contains excellent reHeelious, 
and inotal truths often illustrated 1 -y 
metaphors so natural and ftee from the 
strained invention and arttul polish of 
mere modern literature, as to form a 
strong eilcct upon the leader fioui 
their novelty, as well as from their 
intrinsic beauty. The style is homely 
without being coarse ; it is a homeli¬ 
ness characteristic of the age, and is 
in itself a considerable ht nuty. We 
are glad fo see the Moral Gultaiilry thus 
repeated, and we wish that the success 
of the publication, or at all events, 
some motive may induce litciary per 
sons to give the present age the means 
of really being acquainted with the 
earlier writers of our country—The 
contemporaries of Sir George Macken¬ 
zie, or rather his predecessors. 
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ACHILLES. 


A Statue erected in Hyde. Pat h 

The temporary palisade which 
surrounded the noble statue, recently 
erected in Hyde Parle, having*been, 
in the course of the last month, re¬ 
moved, and the whole thrown open 
to public view; we think it may gra¬ 
tify our readers, and especially such 
of them as have not the opportunity 
of seeing this stupendous and ad¬ 
mirable work of art, if we present 
them with a brief description of it, 
and add a few remarks connected 
with the subject. 

The statue is placed* on a gently 
rising mound in the Park, about a 
hundred and fifty yards from the 
Piccadilly-gate, at the fork produced 
by the separation of the road, branch¬ 
ing off towards the Serpentine river 
from that leading to (irosvenor and 
Oumbcrla nd-gatos. The body fronts 
Knightsbridge; but the head is di¬ 
rected, over the left shoulder, towards 
Apsley- house, the residence of the 
i>uke of Wellington. The actual 
height of the statue exceeds eighteen 
feet; hut as there is some inclination 
in the trunk, and still more in the 
lon er extremities, it is probable, that 
if the figure were quite erect, it would 
not fall far short of twenty feet. It 
is placed upon a basement and plinth 
of Dartmoor grey granite, surmount¬ 
ed by a simple pedestal of beautiful 
red granite from Peterhead, near 
Aberdeen; and the whole, including 
the mound, which is to he guarded 
by a strong chevau.r defrise , is about 
thirty-six feet above the level of the 
line of road. On the pedestal is 
the following inscription, in bronze - 
letters: — 

“ To Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
and his Brave. Companions in Arms, 
this Statue of Achilles, cast from 
Cannon, taken in the Battles of Sala¬ 
manca, Vittoria, Toulouse, and Wa- 
' ter loo, is inscribed by their Country - 
Women." 


to the Duke of Wellington, 4 c. 

Upon the base is the following 
inscription:— 

u Placed on this Spot on the 1 8/7i 
day of June, 1822, by command of 
His Majesty George 1V." 

The material, of which this mag-, 
nificent statue is composed, is not, 
however, exclusively the metal of 
cannon, which is too brittle to he 
used alone for that purpose. To 
twelve four-and-twenty pounders it 
was found necessary to add about 
a third of metal, ol a more pliant 
and fusible kind ; and the weight of 
the whole is supposed to he about 
thirty-three or thirty-four tons. It 
was cast under the. active super¬ 
intendance ofMr.WESTMACOTT, wltO 
has manifested the most consummate 
^ldll, in the way- in which he has 
accomplished the undertaking; the 
arduous nature of which may he 
easily conceived, from the fact, that 
it is above sixteen hundred years, 
namely, in the time of Severer, 
since a cast of similar colossal size 
has been produced. As the attempt 
to cast it in a mass would have been 
attended with considerable risk, Mr. 
Westinacott cast the trunk and the 
extremities separately ; in doing 
which, he was enabled to restore 
those parts of the surface of the ori¬ 
ginal, which had been corroded by 
time. By an ingenious and novel 
mode of subsequently uniting the 
various parts ot the cast by fusion, 
the danger of future disjunction has 
been avoided; and the whole pos¬ 
sesses an appearance of high finish 
which is surprising, and entirely 
unprecedented' in a work of such 
magnitude. 

Of the original, in marble, of which 
this bronze statue is a copy, the his¬ 
tory is very obsrure. It is, evi¬ 
dently, a production of remote an¬ 
tiquity, and is generally, though 


* The victors in the Olympic Games on tlieir return to their native towns, 
were admitted through a passage made in the walls, and not through the gates:— 
It is a singular coincidence, that to admit this Statue, erected to the honor of the 
Duke of Wellington, into Hyde Park, it became necessary to make a breach in 
the wall, the usual entrances being found too narrow. Ed. 

Eur. Mag.Voh 82. * U 
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fancifully, attributed to PttimAR.-—• 
Together with another statue of si¬ 
milar dimensions, ascribed IoPraxi- 
telles, it was found in one of the 
rained saloons on thcQuirinal Hill at 
Rome, having - , as it is supposed, been 
formerly conveyed thither from Alex¬ 
andria, by Constantine the. Great, 
for the purpose of embellishing his 
baths. During the pontificate of 
Pius the Fifth, these statues were 
erected in front of the Papal Palace, 
and the hill on which they were so 
erected has since been known by the 
name of Monte Oavallo, as two 
antique horses, which were disco¬ 
vered near the statues, were placed 
so as to groupe with them, although 
the propriety of the union has always 
been disputed, and is now very ge¬ 
nerally denied. By some, the parti¬ 
cular figure in question has been 
imagined to represent Castor, —a 
conjecture which appears to have 
little foundation. Others, with more 
probability, believe it to have been 
meant for a personification of Achil¬ 
les. But, whoever may have been 
the sculptor, or the individual whom 
it was his intention to commemorate, 
the statue itself has been invariably 
considered, by the ablest judges, to 
be one of the most admirable and 
magnificent works of art that the 
genius of man ever produced. 

We recoinmeud those, who wish to 
see this striking and splendid orna¬ 
ment of the Metropolis to the greatest 
advantage, to go to the Park about 
ten or eleven o’clock, on a morning 
of alternate gloom and sunshine. 
The best position for the spectator, 
or that from which the. figure “ com¬ 
poses” best (as the artists call it) is 
on the pathway, which is known by 
the name of “ thcWellingtonWalk,” 
a few yards to the north of the rail¬ 
ing, ivhich terminates the shrubbery 
of Apsley-Housc. In that situation, 
and at the time of day, and under the 
circumstances we have described, the 
effect is inconceivably grand. The 
figure it not fore-shortened by too 
near an approach, nor is its appa¬ 
rent magnitude diminished by .its 
being seen at too great a distance; 
and the strong south-east light, 
pouring occasionally and partially 
into its deep anatomical markings, 
exhibits them in powerful relief, 
(a property in which bronze, in con¬ 
sequence of the tone of its surface, is 


in general rather deficient) while the 
cloudy hack-ground prevents the con¬ 
tour from appearing too harsh and 
cutting against the sky. 

The attitude of the figure is that 
of defence. The feet arc firmly 
planted at the distance from each 
other Which is calculated to impart 
the greatest stability to the body; 
and the vigorous muscles of the legs 
and thighs seem capable of resisting 
every effort to displace them. The 
head is turning fiercely round, with 
an inimitable expression of haughty 
defiance, arising from the conscious¬ 
ness of unequalled power. The up¬ 
raised left arm, protected by a shield, 
(which shield was introduced by Mr, 
Wcstinacott, in our opinion ma¬ 
terially to the benefit of the eompo 
sition,) is evidently ready to sustain 
unflinchingly the assault of the most 
formidable opponent; while the right 
hand (in which, we presume, ir is 
intended to place the short Greek 
sword,) appears prepared, instantly 
and irresistibly, to avenge injury or 
insult. In the proportions of the 
trunk, there is a happy mixture of 
strength and energy; of iheFarnese 
Hercules, and the Gladiator, “ a 
thousand hearts” seem “ swelling in 
that breast.” But the pre-eminent 
quality which the statue possesses, 
and which, like Aaron’s rod, swal 
lows up all the rest; a quality which 
immediately arrests the ima gination, 
and long withholds the judgment 
from entering into any minute in¬ 
vestigation ; a quality which is only 
to be felt, and can, by no effort of 
language, he adequately described; 
a quality which, impressed as it is 
on all the productions of the great 
Creator, is rarely, indeed, to be 
found in tlie humble works of man, 
is—• sublimity. 

Unhappily, there are many per¬ 
sons wholly incapable of appreciat¬ 
ing this quality, whether in nature 
or in art; and who seek, liy the 
miserable gratification which they 
experience in the abuse of excel¬ 
lence, to compensate themselves for 
their conscious want of taste and feel¬ 
ing. Achilles, when living, had 
his Thersites, whom, however, lie 
ultimately demolished; and this, bis 
stern representative, is beset by a 
herd of cold and captious critics, 
for whom, we trust, a fate is reserved 
as ignominious as that which even- 
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tually bcfel their worthy predecessor 
amt 'model. It is painful to see a 
large portion of the public press, 
whose duty it is, and whose pleasure 
it ought to be, to foster the liberal 
arts, join in this vulgar and un¬ 
patriotic attack. Some of the cen¬ 
sures, thus extensively, and, there¬ 
fore, inj uriously circulated, evidently 
proceed from sheer ignorance; others, 
probably, emanate from party mo¬ 
tives; but, we fear, that too much of 
the Gothic disposition, which has 
been manifested on this occasion, is 
solely attributable to that love of 
sneering depreciation which is the 
pervading evil and curse of society, 
which seems as infectious and malig¬ 
nant as the small pox, and against 
which, no moral Jcuner has yet 
been able to devise the means of 
security by any process of mental 
vaccination. 

And what is the gravamen of the 
accusation against this noble, and in 
England unrivalled, statue? That 
it is indecent. Indecent!_ If there 
is a single feeling less excited than 
any other in the mind of every one 
wlio contemplates it, unless indeed 
that mind he morbidly prone to seek 
in the most innocent spectacle or 
occurrence the gratification of a fil¬ 
thy disposition, it is indecency. The 
severe character of the figure (not 
to mention other considerations on 
which it would be really “indecent” 
to dwell,) abundantly repels the 
charge. To those indeed, as wo 
have aheudy observed, who are 
grossly inclined, purity itself may 
he tortured info the stimulus of a 
depraved appetite. The licentious 
Sterne contrived to raise a lewd 
image simply by the description of 
Uncle Toby, or Old Shandy (we for¬ 
get which), fixingliis eyes on a chink 
in the wainscot of the room in which 
lie was sitting. But are the large 
majority of the public, and especi¬ 
ally of the fairer portion of the pub¬ 
lic, who are utterly and proudly free 
from the taint by which those who 


are capable of promulgating the cri¬ 
ticisms to which we have alluded, 
must unquestionably he polluted, to 
he cheated out of the high delight 
arising to a cultivated understanding 
from the contemplation of a sublime 
work of art like the Achiu.es, by 
the apprehension that at the very 
moment when their thoughts are 
elevated and refined, and carried be¬ 
yond the limits of the corporeal 
world, they may be suspected by 
dull and ribald spirits of being sole¬ 
ly intent on pampering the most 
gross and disgusting sensuality? 
We hope not; we believe not; we 
are sure not. We trust that they 
will retort upon the sneerers in the 
emphatic words of the motto of one 
of our most illustrious orders :— 

“ HoNI SOIT QUI MAI. Y PENsE.” 

Every man who has anv love for 
the fine arts; every man who is qua¬ 
lified to form a just conception of 
their importance to society, must re¬ 
joice at the erection of this magnifi¬ 
cent work in so commanding a situ¬ 
ation in the Metropolis, as a great 
national benefit. How extensive 
that benefit will he remains to be 
seen. It is absolutely the first at¬ 
tempt, that has been'made in this 
country, to imbue the general mind 
with a'knowledge of the principles 
of high art. We trust that it will 
soon he followed by other efforts of 
a similar nature. If once the public 
feel what is excellent, and if to that 
feeling they should add a conviction 
of the true glory that would ensue 
from a successful rivalry with anci¬ 
ent art, we anticipate with confi¬ 
dence that the genius of the country 
would soon he found fully competent 
to auswer every demand that couldl 
be ma.de upon it, and that the per¬ 
petuation of the fame of some fn- 
ture “ Wellington,” and “ ms 

BRAVE COMPANIONS IN ARMS,’’might 
with safety and pride be committed 
to the cliisselof a British I’hidias. 
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KING’S THEATRE. 


Tins theatre closed tor the season 
on Saturday the Hhh inst. with the 
scientific and beautiful opera of Moze 
in Egilto. It is said that the season 
just terminated has not been so pro¬ 
ductive as that of the preceding year; 
the first of Mr. Ebers’s management 
—if this he the fact, we not only re¬ 
gret it, hut it really occasions us 
much surprize; for the Opera has 
seldom been able to boast of so many 
excellent singers, or of a more judi¬ 
cious andliocral conduct on the part 
of its manager. The opera of Moze 
in Egitto can hardly be said to have 
taken with the public on its being 
first brought out in London;—but 
the whole strength of the company 
was latterly poured into this charm¬ 
ing work; and the characters were 
so admirably sustained, particularly 
on the last night of its representa¬ 
tion, that all its beauties are now ap- 

{ ireciated by the English lovers of 
larmony. Those who saw the cur¬ 
tain fall for the last time of the sea¬ 


son, must, we are convinced, have 
left the house with reluctance, and 
cast a longiftg, lingering look be¬ 
hind, regretting that they should be 
made to forego so captivating an 
amusement, even for the sake of the 
“ pomp Of woods and garniture of 
fields.” When the Opera season com¬ 
mences, members of the fashionable 
world generally expect some little 
change in the company—some new 
importation of talent, on which they 
may exhibit their skill, and display 
their ingenuity, by criticisms and 
colloquial dissertations :—we hope 
that the manager will make little 
change at the expense of his present 
company—we trust, at least, we shall 
not lose Madame Ronzi de Begnis, 
nor Zucchelli; if to these wo could 
have the addition of Ambrogetti and 
Cataluni, we should perhaps possess 
the finest Opera in Europe ; certainly 
finer than any thing we have seen in 
this country since the days of Mrs. 
Billington. 


HAY-MARKET THEATRE. 


Our last report of this theatre was 
replete with novelties; but neither 
Thalia nor Melpomene has been par¬ 
turient, at least at this house, since 
our last number wenttopress: there 
has been nothing new; and we are 
glad of this, as it has enabled the 
managers to treat the public with re¬ 
peated representations of Cibber's 
dramatic satire,. The Hypocrite! 
Goldsmith’s legitimate comedy of 
She Stoops to Compter; and Mr. 
Column's, we will not say comedy, 
hut excellent five act farce of The 
Heir at Law. To these rich regal- 
ini’s have been added the enjoyment 
of a debutante of “surpassing" merit” 
—a Miss Pa ton, known to the fre¬ 
quenters of concerts, has made her 
appearance on the boards, in the 
character of Susanna , in Beaumar¬ 
chais’ opera ot Figaro. She was re¬ 
ceived with decided applause—exhi¬ 
biting much more of talents as an 
actress, than usually falls to the lot 


of singers; and her sweet flexible 
voice won the audience to applaud, 
“ to the very echo which shall ap¬ 
plaud again.” It has been said that 
the moral tone of an English audi¬ 
ence would not admit of a faithful 
translation of Beaumarchais’ Figaro 
—if this be true, we must he allowed 
to reply, that no translation into 
English ought to have been attempt¬ 
ed. Certainly our version of Figaro 
is “ weary, stale, flat and unprofita¬ 
ble,” when compared to the original. 
Mrs. Garrick divested the character 
of the Countess of all its intrigue 
and vacillation ofpropensities; whilst 
Liston’s want of voice made him so 
completely the murderer of Mozart’s 
fine melodies, that even his excellent 
acting could not win us to approba¬ 
tion ; and the tout on semble of the 
opera was heavy and unattractive. 
But it is really a pleasure to call to 
mind-, and to expatiate upon the per¬ 
formance of the Heir at Law. If it 
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be too much to pronounce it, impos¬ 
sible that this play could ever have 
heen, or ever can he better trot up 
than it is at present, we must be per¬ 
mitted to avow, that remembering 
the pleasure it afforded tis, the very 
thoughts of the possibility of its be¬ 
ing better performed, excites impa¬ 
tience ami displeasure. Terry’s Pan - 
was above all praise —Mrs. 
Pearce’s vulgar assumption of rank 
ami consequence as the new made 
Lady Vuherlry, was admirable — 
Mr-. Barker threw the expression of 
artless manners, and natural feelings 
into flic character of Ceei/i f Home t 
spun ; whilst Oxberry's affectionate 
temper and rustic honesty as Zehivl 
llomtspvn, would have rivalled the 
best performances of Emery. Hut 
Liston ami Jones—Liston’s vulgarity 
as the new made lord—his old chan- 
diet's habits—his self-enjoyment— 
his satisfied laugh — Ids thorough 
sensual drollery, form a piece of act¬ 
ing which we cannot conceive can 
ever he surpassed :—Jones's rapid 
transitions ot feeling and of purpose, 
according to his change of rank, 
were given with exquisite skill: his 
half-restrained impatience to get rid 
of his old rustic companion. Home- 
spun , was givn with great effect; 
hut the aukwardness of divulging 
to Homespun that Verily was no 
longer a fit match for him — the 
writhings of his face and body as he 
at last brought out the hint that the 
marriage ceremony might he dis¬ 
pensed with, were proofs of histrio¬ 
nic talent which would do honor to 
any stage.—The comedy of She 
Stoops to Conquer , has been got up 
with almost, equal talent. Liston’s 
Tony t.umphin is unique—his ac¬ 
ting was so excellent, that we could 
not c\cn regret that he is rather too 
old to look the boy under age. The 
manner in which he snatches the 
letter out of the lady's hand, and 
expresses his mixture of astonish¬ 
ment, impatience, and reproach, at 
her holding the defeat of his drink¬ 
ing club to be a trivial matter, was 
a real touch of nature, which brought 
its full measure of applause from 
the audience. Mr. Terry was at 
home as Mr. Hardcastle, whilst Mrs. 


Ohatterlcv, as Miss Hardcastle, was 
fascination itself. We wish the dub 
companions of Tony had been a 
little better drest—an excise man 
may’ surely have clean linen and a 
good coat, and yet look vulgar 
enough for Tony's friend. These 
plays lose much by their change of 
manners and circumstances inciden¬ 
tal to the improvement of society- l n 
Goldsmith's day, the highway-man 
scene was reckoned one of admirable 
humour, but the apprehension of 
highway robbery in travelling, is 
now a thing so out of date, that an 
author might as well make the plot 
of a tragedy turn upon a .£20,000 
prize in the lottery, as to introduce 
such an incident as highway robbery 
in a regular comedy. We have heen 
led so far hy our feelings on these 
two plays, that we have hardly space 
to say what is necessary on the revi¬ 
val of the play of the Hypocrite. 
This piece is rather a paraphrase 
than a translation of Moliere’s Tar¬ 
tu ffe. In Dr. Johnson's day, the 
Hypocrite was in great vogue, and 
as it was then considered little else 
than a party piece — an auxiliary 
to the establishment against the 
increasing sects of those dreaded 
leviathans, Wesley and "Whitfield. 
But the sentiments of society have 
latterly so much changed upon this 
subject, that the play ought to be 
modified to meet the habits and 
manners of the present age. it is 
said that Terry, the substitute for 
Dowton, in the character of Cant¬ 
well, is too dirty and coarse to win 
upon a person of rank like Lady 
Lambert; but we must recollect that 
it is this very coarseness that shews 
the high degree of religious infatua¬ 
tion in her ladyship, who is taken 
with even poor Maw-worm, In the 
same manner, when the gluttony of 
the Tartuffe is related to his patron 
it only draws from him a piteous 
“Ze pauvre homme in short, no 
excess of vulgarity or of sensuality 
is too gross for infatuation of this 
sort. The Hypocrite is an amusing 
play—Mr. Liston is, we think, much 
better than Mathews as Maw-worm , 
if he is not so natural, he is infinitely 
more droll aryl amusing. 


'■? r ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

' ^fhat almost prodigy. Miss Clara tiated in our last Number, has ron- 
Fisher, on whose merits we expa- eluded her engagement at this 
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Theatre. She took her leave in the 
character of Fangios ; and however 
astonishing may he the performance 
of such a character by a female child, 
we can hardly approve of any attempt 
so extravagant. We must take leave 
of Miss Fisher until her re-appear¬ 
ance, by giving our opinion, that if 
her histrionic merit “ grows with 
her growth, and strengthens with 
her strength,” she will be one of the 
first actresses in Europe.—A new 
Alelo-drama has been brought out 
at this Theatre, under the name of 
Gordon the Gypsey .—The story has 
all the qualities adapting it to a 
Melo-drama, and of which the dra¬ 
matist has judiciously availed him¬ 
self. The piece has good music, 
good scenery, and abounds in those 
incidents uml situations, which rouse 
the feelings, and make the heart pal¬ 
pitate with fear and alarm for the 
fate of the hero, and the manner in 
which he may extricate himself from 
his dilemmas, and escape the “ mov¬ 
ing accidents by flood and field.” 
Gordon is the son of a Scotch laird, 
owner of Drummond Keep, an in¬ 
accessible fortress on a rock, hang¬ 
ing over a lake.— Gordon's father is 
murdered hy his friend Cameron, 
who possesses himself of the Keep, 
in which he resides, with his only 
niece, flis sou having been obliged 
to fly the country, as one of the 
Jacobite rebels, Gordon has become 
the leader of a band of gypseys, and, 
discovering the mode of ingress into 
Drummond Keep, he is resolved to 
effect his entrance, to personate 
Cameron's long-lost son—to espouse 
the niece, to whom he is attached— 
aiul then to wreak his vengeance on 
( ' ameron , for the murder of his father, 
lie succeeds in gaining admission 
into the Keep, and in imposing him¬ 
self upon Cameron as Ins son; but 
being pursued by the King’s troops, 
he is obliged to precipitate his plans, 
and, in the act of plunging old 
Cameron into the lake, he is shot by 
the soldiery, who were in pursuit of 
him. This is the outline of the 
story, which may be seen in the 
^titles of Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. 
:,;Mr. Cooke performed the part of 
It. Gordon, and looked terrific.-—His 
fine figure and vigorous action re- 
• niarkaldy adapt him to such charac¬ 
ters ; bis waving the burning hush 
to call his'gang to his assistance, on 


the night when he discovers the 
entrance into the Keep, is character¬ 
istic and awful in the extreme.— 
Wilkinson, as a sort of Boniface — 
the toper landlord of the B1 ue Sheep’s 
Head, was irresistibly comic. His 
contest with M'lron, ‘Gordon's rude 
lieutenant, was ludicrous enough— 
but our praise extends only to M r. 
Wilkinson, — not to bis character, 
which is one of the most pointless 
we ever witnessed. The piece, on 
the whole, was deserving of appro¬ 
bation, and it was favourably re¬ 
ceived by the public.—The long- 
promised five-act play, from Oil Bias, 
was brought out on Thursday the 
lfith. This is an attempt to drama¬ 
tise the whole novel of Hil Bias, and 
Jo represent the hero, from his leav¬ 
ing his uncle, the little fat licentiate, 
Gil Perez , to his decline of life, al 
52, and upwards,—the ratios of age 
being as 17. 25, and 52. Souls of 
Corneille and Longinus, what a li¬ 
berty with the unities! Nhakcspeur’s 
King John is regularity and con¬ 
densation, compared to such a chro¬ 
nological drama.—Miss Kelly was 
the Gil Bias of 17—Fear man was 
the Signor Gil Bias of 2a : and, 
finally, Mr. Bartley was the Gil Bias 
of 52. This novelty alone, of suc¬ 
cessively personating one character 
by a female and two males, might 
lead us to pronounce a priori , that 
the piece would be either very good 
or very had. It has, certainly, 
proved a very flexible piece; for on 
the second night of representation, 
it was reduced by one hour and 
a half. The first and second Acts 
carry Gil Bias through the supper 
at Penalz, with the tall, long-sworued 
lmlley, whose very look frightens the 
poor lad into paying the hill.—Then 
we have his capture by the robbers 
—the cave of the robbers in the 
wood, and his escape with Donna 
Mercia. This ends the first two 
Acts, and may be said to end the 
play of Gil Bias ,—for the three 
succeeding Acts not only have 
nothing to do with the story, 
hut all identity of character is 
lost, and the remainder of the play 
is absolutely worthless. Gil Bias of 
52 is no more the Gil Bias of 17 
or 25, grown older, than he is in the 
Gil Bias of 52, given to us in the 
novel, or than he is Hamlet Prince 
of Denmark. But it Mfould be use* 
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less to £0 further into the history of 
this outrageous, non-doscript drama. 
The first two Arts are faithful to the 
novel, and highly amusing :—the 
remainder is poor indeed,—The 
scenery, however, is beautiful in the 
extreme: and the view of the ilia- 


1(>7 

mraated Palace in the scene of the 
Forest is alone worth going to see. 
The music and singing is generally 
good; and one or two of the melo¬ 
dies deserve the highest praises.— 
The third Act ends with a quartrt 
of great beauty- 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, July 22. —The royal 
asseul was given by commission to 
the Marriage Act, Amendment Rill 
and 1o se\eral other Rills. —The 
JMaiquis of Lansduwn expressed his 
wish that his Majesty’s ministers 
would continue their efforts to in¬ 
duce the governments of Europe to 
acknowledge some generalprineipies, 
which might form the basis of mea¬ 
sures calculated effectually to sup¬ 
press that iniquitous traffic, termed 
the slave trade As an address to 
this effect had been recently present¬ 
ed to the Throne by the House of 
Commons, the noble Marquis would 
confine himself to merely expressing 
these views upon the subject.—The 
Prison Laws Rill was ordered to be 
read this day three months, the Lord 
Chancellor expressing his determi¬ 
nation to bring in a Bill next session 
of similar provisions, oxeept the 
penalties. The Bill was then read 
pro forma. 

Friday, July 26, — Lord Rodes- 
dale presented a petition from the 
Rev. George Bugg, complaining of 
his having' been dismissed succes¬ 
sively from three curacies, and left 
destitute with a wife and four chil¬ 
dren, l»y the bishops of Winchester 
and Lincoln, under 36 (too. 3. cap. 
83. sect. 6, and hj Geo. 3. cap. 9U. 
sect. 47. No cause had been assign¬ 
ed for this dismissal, and no com- - 
plaint had been made against the 
petitioner’s moral, religious, or ca¬ 
nonical conduct. The petition pray¬ 
ed the repeal of the aforesaiu sec¬ 
tions of the Acts.—-Ordered to He 
on the table. 


Monday, July 20. — On the third 
reading of the Irish Constable’s Bill 
Lord Holland reprobated the Orange 
processions on the 12th July to com- 
memorato the Victory of the Boyne. 
— Lord Liverpool expressed his 
strong disapprobation of such pro¬ 
cessions, and declared that ministers 
were taking steps to put a stop to 
such proceedings. On the third 
reading of the Alien Bill, Lord 
Holland, in an impressive and elo¬ 
quent speech, declared the Bill to 
he a violation of the immutable 

f >rinriples of justice ; uncalled tor 
>v r the circumstances of the times ; 
and indelibly disgraceful to the cha¬ 
racter of this country. His Lord¬ 
ship stated that great abuses were 
committed under this Act, and 
amongst other cases he instanced 
that of Las Casas, whose papers had 
been seized in a most unjustifiable 
manner. Adverting to Buonaparte, 
Iiis Lordship spoke of the highest 
individuals in Europe, who had pro¬ 
nounced Napoleon to be the greatest 
character of modern history, in 
which sentiment lie’ fully agreed ; 
and he thought the treatment of the 
cx-emperor by this country ealcu, 
lated to throw disgrace on the na¬ 
tional character, and to render infa¬ 
mous to posterity, the name of those, 
who hadf been instrumental in such 
measures against a great but fallen 
enemy.— Lord Bathurst defended 
the Alien Bill, when it was read a 
third time, and passed by a majority 
of sixteen. 

Friday, A 1 m. 3.—The Lord ( 'han- 
cellor brought in a Bill to amend 
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the Bankrupt Laws, but owing; to 
the lateness of the sessions the Bill 
was read pro forma and ordered to 
he printed. By this Bill a person 
is allowed to declare himself a bank¬ 
rupt by filing a declaration of bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Monday, Aug. 5. —Lord Holland 
presented a petition from Mr. Robert 
Courlay, complaining of injuries he 
had suffered from the government of 
Canada, the constituted authorities 
of which province had banished him 
by a summary jurisdiction. 

Tuesday, Auo. 6. — Parliament 
was prorogued this day by the king 
itt person. All tire passages leading 
to the House were crowded at an 
early hour, and the arrangements 
made for the admission of persons 
to the Painted Chamber ana other 
situations in the House, had the 
effect of preventing any confusion. 
At about twelve o’clock the doors 
were opened, and all the places al¬ 
lotted to the public were immediately 
occupied. The body of the House 
resented, as usual, a display of 
rill-iancv and fashion. 

His Majesty, immediately on his 
arrival, took his seat on the throne, 
when the. Commons were forthwith 
summoned to attend, and on the ar¬ 
rival of the Speaker and members 
of the House of Commons, the 
Speaker proceeded to read an address 
to his Majesty, in which he took a 
review of the proceedings of the 
Session. 

When the Speaker had concluded, 
his Majesty delivered the following 
speech:— 

“ My Lord 8 and Gentlemen,—I cannot release 
you from your attendance in Parliament, with¬ 
out assuring you how sensible I am of the at¬ 
tention you have paid to the many important 
objects which have been brought before you in 
the course of this long and laborious session. 

( continue to receive from Foreign Powers the 
strongest assurances ol their friendly disposi- 

HOUSE OF 

‘ Monday, July 22_Mr. Coul- 

burn proposed a vote of 10,0001. for 
building churches in Ireland.—Mr. 

, Burnt; objected to the vote whilst 

A-, suck immense sums were consumed 
by the Irish church establishment 
from a population refusing, alj|-reli¬ 
gious communion with them. ; The 
, vote was carried by a majority of 
nine.—The following grants were 
then voted for the Irish government, 


tlon toward* thla-country ; andl have the satis¬ 
faction of believing that the differences which 
had unfortunately arisen between the Corn t »l 
St. Petersburgli and the Ottoman Porte are in 
such a train of adjustment as to afford a fan 
prospect that the pdaee of Europe will not be 
disturbed. ‘ 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—! 
thank you for the supplies which you have 
granted me for the service of the present year, 
and for the wisdom you have manifested, in 
availing yourselves of th% 'first opportunity to 
reduce"the interest of a part of the national 
debt, without the least infringement of parlia¬ 
mentary faith, ft is most gratifying to me that 
you should have been enabled, in eonsetjuenee 
of tin’s and of other measures, to relieve my 
people from some of tiicit burdens. 

“ My I,ords and Gentlemen,—The distress 
which has for some months past pcivaded a con¬ 
siderable portion of Ireland, arising principally 
from the failure of that crop on which the great 
body of the population depends for their snli. 
sistence, Has deeply affected me. The 1110.1*111 e- 
which you have adopted for the relief of the 
sufferers meet with my warmest approbation; 
and seconded as they tun e been by the sponta¬ 
neous and generous efforts ot my people, they 
have most materially contributed to alienate 
the pressure of this seven 1 calamity. I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that these evei turns 
have been justly appiecialed in Ireland; and I 
entertain a sincere heliei tlnit the bonriolouee 
and sympathy so conspicuously nmmtested upon 
the present occasion, will essentially promote 
the object which I have evei had at heart, that 
of cementing the connection which subsists be¬ 
tween every part ot the cm pile and of uniting 
in brotheiK love and affectum all classes and 
descriptions ol my subjects." 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by his 
Majesty’s command, said— 

11 My Lords and Gentlemen,—It is his Majes¬ 
ty’s rmal will and pleasure, that tin-Parliament 
be prorogued to Tuesday, the bth dnv ot Or lobe; 
next, to be then here holden; and this Parlia¬ 
ment is accordingly-prorogued' to Tuesday, the 
8 th day of October next." 

After which thp Speaker, with the 
Members of the Commons who ac¬ 
companied him on his entrance, re¬ 
tired from the bar. As soon as they 
had withdrawn, his Majesty rose, 
and attended by his numerous suite, 
returned to Carlton House. His 
Majesty seemed in good health ami 
spirits, and went through the cere¬ 
mony of the day with his accustom¬ 
ed dignity. 

COMMONS. 

16,1541. for the Board of Works, 
17,5001. for printing and stationery, 
22,0001. for expenses of criminal 
prosecutions, 15001. for apprehend¬ 
ing public offenders, 20,0001. for 
civil contingencies, 20,0001. for army 
extraordinaries, 28,0001. for watch 
and police expenses, 200,0001. for 
meeting the distresses, in Ireland, 
anti numerous minor items of the 
Irish establishment were voted by 
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the House.—The follow iig sums 
were then voted for the expense', of 
t!ie Knglish eMablidmieut : oiOJIOOl. 
tor the onl-pcnsioncrs of < 'leemvich 
Hospital, .‘it f,0001. for emu's of jus¬ 
tice in Westminster Hal!. 12,5001. 
to liquidate the claims of her late 
Majesty's creditors. 1,5001. to the 
commissioners of inquiry into (tie 
revenue of Ireland. And 12,7811. to 
two American Loyalists. 

'‘J'l i:sioq.!na 25.—51:. < ..in nine 
pre-eiited a petit'.m from Liverpool, 
mmqdaining of the losses sustained 
hy tri'le in consequent «* ol the de¬ 
pt ’d.t'iotts lomm"tted lt\ [ ir.iVs un¬ 
der the South Amrrie.in F!,.g\— 
Lord Londonderry replied, that the 
.me, ei nment had had eomnumieation 

tIs the Spanish ministry for tin* 
pm pose of -oppressing the evil.— 
.Ml. Lcnn.ird moved for the corres¬ 
pond em# v. liieh had taken place be¬ 
tween Mi.Xca, the Columbian de¬ 
puty, and our ambassador at 1’aris, 
as well as with our government at 
home. — Lord Londonderry replied, 
that an acquiescence with the motion 
would I t interferin'’’ with the preto- 
gathe of the Crown and the rc-qion- 
silnlily of minisieis ; ami on a divi¬ 
sion the motion was lost hy a majo¬ 
rity of tliiity-ine. — In a Committee 
of Supply Air. Smith observed, that 
ill the Lnglisii Post 0>hee, pro¬ 
ducing a rev emu* of 1,.‘>00,0001. thei<* 
hail liven iti dm course of ,i numher 
of years only twenty-one defaulters, 
thru- defalcation being 0,5001. whilst, 
in the Irish Post Office, yielding 
only 55,00(1!. diere had been 275 de¬ 
faulters, occasioning’ a loss to the 
public of 10,0001. 

Wednkmiav, Jr icy 21. — In ;i 
Committee of Ways and Means 
1(5,500,000!. were voted to he i.iised 
>>y K'chequer Bills for the service 
of the year—and in a Committee of 
Supply various sums were voted. 

Tli inis day, Ji i,v 25—Mr. Hume 
moved several resolutions expiessive 
of his disapprobation of our finan¬ 
cial system, and went into long- de¬ 
tails io shew find hy our iimiucial 
mismanagement the country had 
uurH k rt‘ssarily ui'ivasn! its 
'J'he motion Was opposed hy the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
finally negatived.—Mr. U ilherforee 
moved an address to the Kina-, ex¬ 
pressing the approbation ot the 
House that slave labour had been 
Rvr. May. Vol. 82. 1822^ 


jirohihifed at the Cape, and recom¬ 
mending that the Hottentot pupal,i- 
lino : himid by cdiie.ition ami nli”i- 
ons lusti qef ion In- l elide’ ed a Valla Me 
In ini; (.donisls. Address carried.— 
Mr. W iln vd moved an address to 
the king, pi.wing’ that a eommissimi 
might he issued under the great seal 
to inquire into the state ot the (..ape, 
the Mauritius, Ceylon, and the Lee¬ 
ward Islands. Tin* debate on the 
motion was adjourned. 

Piiiow. Ji i.v 2d.— .Mr.Vaiisittart 
brought in his Superannuation Bill, 
ior compelling clerks in government 
offices to cstanlisli ,i fund, to provide 
for themselves when supeiammated. 
The hill was strongly opposed hy 
Mr. Canning ami hy M i. ('.i li t a ft, 
who quoted passages tiom the lett* is 
of Lord Sidmouth Io the Kin;;, de- 
i hiring the hill to he eontiary to 
every pi inciple of eom'inm honesty 
and good faith.—The hill w as finally 
i an led. 

Moxnw, Ji.i.v 2!).—'1 he Super¬ 
annuation Bill was again re,id, hav- 
iii' undergone several amendments. 
—The report of the Co naattee on 
tin* Claims of the Calcutta Bankers, 
'ills brought up.—'1 he Smuggling 
Prevention Bill was passed. 

Trisnvv, .1 1 i.v 50.—A Petition 
from rlu* Mmchauts of London was 
presented, complaining ot the de¬ 
predations committed on their trade 
l>y the South American Privateers.— 
Sir (ieorge Cockburn stated, that 
I liesc v csscls bore .1 national chara <■ 
ter and fag, and it was difficult 1 *» 
tic.it them as pirates.—Mr. Brght 
observed, that thevs-cls vveie, to 
ail intents and purposes, piratical ; 
and the United States of Ameriia 
did not hesitate to treat them as 

such_Petition ordered to bepi nited. 

—Mr. Wilmot brought in a Bill to 
unite the Provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada. 

Wttnxvtsn vv, Jruv ol.—On tin* 
third reading of the Appropriation 
Bill, |)r. Lushiiigton complained of 
the inadequate provision that had 
been made for the late Queen. She 
hail arrived in this country without 
plate, house, or equipage, and these, 
he contended, ought not to he de¬ 
duced from her Majesty's allow¬ 
ance of £,'>5,(100. per annum.—Air. 
Hume supported the same argument, 
and was replied to ly the Chancel¬ 
lor of the KxcheqiMT.— Mr. 5 an- 
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sittart moved, t)iat tin* House do 
adjourn to Monday, August. 1 when 
Mi-. II. G. Rennet said, that he was 
happy to observe, that although the 
House had, in preceding Sessions, 
never attended to the wishes of the 
ifople, they had, this year, evidently 
,eeii influenced considerably by the 
sentiments of the country. They 
had lessened the expenditure, and 
diminished the taxes, but not, he 
contended, to a degree sufficient; 
and he hoped next Session to see 
the work of reduction pursued much 
further. He congratulated the House 
on their having diminished the in¬ 
fluence of the Crown, by their votes, 
in the case of the Postmaster-General 
and the junior Lords of the Ad¬ 
miralty ; and proceeded to complain 
of the fact, exposed by a return 
made to parliament, of seventy mem¬ 
bers annually receiving between 
them <£130,000. of the public money 
and which seventy members were, 
on all occasions, the supporters of 
Government. The lion, member then 
adverted to the very large number, 
and to the respectability of those, 
who had this Session voted for Par¬ 
liamentary Reform.—Mr. Hume fol¬ 
lowed on the same side, but eom- 
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plained, that the Government had 
reduced the taxes, hut had not re¬ 
duced their expenditure. He hoped, 
before the next Session, to hear, 
that the expenditure had been re¬ 
duced by <£7,000,000. 

Monday, Aug. 5. —General Gas¬ 
coyne presented a petition, signed 
by all the respectable merchants of 
Liverpool, complaining of the Go- 
vernmeut, in not recognising the 
Independence of South America, 
lie stated, that the Columbian States 
had refused to admit the vessels of 
countries which would not acknow¬ 
ledge the Independence of their Re¬ 
publics.—The General presented a si¬ 
milar petition from the Clothiers of 
Leeds.—Mr. Lushington maintained, 
that the Government had acted with 
every regard to the dignity and in¬ 
terests of tin* nation. 

Tuesday, Aug. (».—About two 
o’clock, the Speaker, and the Mem¬ 
bers present, proceeded to the House 
of Lords, and returning, after an 
absence of twenty minutes, the 
Speaker read a ropy of the Speech 
ot his Majesty, in proroguing the 
Parliament — (for which see the 
Lords.)—The members then sepa¬ 
rated. 


COLONIAL. 


The resolution of Government to 
allow the importation of East India 
sugars at a duty, which will bring' 
them to about an equal price with 
the produce of our IVest India Colo¬ 
nies, must have the effect of convinc¬ 
ing the West India proprietors of 
the great advantages of cultivation 
by tree labourers, over the employ¬ 
ment of slaves. We are sorry to 
state, that the news of the last 
month afford ns a lamentable proof 
that, in spite of all the efforts of 
this country, and in spite of the 
sums we have paid to foreign Go¬ 
vernments, they still allow of the 
Slave Trade in a frightful degree. 
The boats of the lpliigonia and 
Myrmidon have attacked and cap¬ 
tured a squadron of seven sail of 
Slave T rauers, containing one thou¬ 
sands eight hundred, and seventy- 


six slaves ; of these two hundred 
died of disease after their capture; 
and five hundred were drowned by 
the upsetting of a Sehoonei, in a 
squall: so that only one thousand, 
two hundred of these unfortunate 
victims were restored to their coun¬ 
try by the humane and gallant exer¬ 
tions of our ofliceis and seamen_ 

The Government have appointed a 
Commission of Inquiry into the state 
of all our insular East India and 
West, India Colonies, including - the 
Cape of Good Hope, and as the 
state of manners and morals in these 
colonies requires amendment, this 
measure of Government is highly 
praiseworthy. Colonial produce con¬ 
tinues much depressed in the mar¬ 
kets, and colonial property is at 
as dreadfully a low ebb. 


FOREIGN. 

The attempt at Counter revolution, pie is in favour of the rational libcr- 
by the royal guards at Madrid, has ty imparted to them by the constitu- 
been so easily suppressed, as to con- turn. Rands of serviles and fanatics 
vince all persons that the sense of still infest the mountainous pro¬ 
file great body of the Spanish peo- vinces, committing every horrid 
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excess in fiivour of wlmt they term 
loyalty and religion—one of these 
hands of rebels lias been defeated by 
the Militia, near Tich, in Catalonia, 
with the loss of six hundred men. 
Some thirty priests found among 
them were executed by martial law. 
The failure of the revolution at Ma¬ 
drid is likely to lie of great use to 
the cause of the Liberates. The 
former ministry are dismissed. The 
insurgent guards have been sent one 
hundred miles from the capital ; the 
Duke of Infantado, and the Marquis 
de las Amarillas have been banished, 
and a ministry of enlightened prin¬ 
ciples has been established under 
Lopes llanos. The Spanish budget 
exhibits the finances in a most fa¬ 
vourable state. The sales of seques¬ 
tered property have produeed HO per¬ 
cent above the estimate, and the 
estimate made the sequestrations tuo 
thirds more Ihan sufficient t.» dis¬ 
charge the national debt of about 
-£.‘.30,000,000 sterling. 

The continental papers complain 
of the spirit of liberty pervading 
the lower classes, and of its baring 
developed itself even m the IIiismuii 
armies on the Turkish tronlier. If 
the governments of the continent do 
not guide this spirit to moderate and 
rational results, the effects may lie 
dreadful; and we may hare revolu¬ 
tions as terrific as that of France. 
It is observed that fires of an alarm¬ 
ing nature arc* continually breaking 
out all over (iermany. The French 
budget represents their finances as 
highly prosperous. A cou.t is sitting 
at Colmar, to try General Jlerton 
and bis associates in bis wild and 
undigested attempt at. revolution.— 
Tire Cordon Siirit.iire is still kept 
up on the Sp. nisn Frontier. The 
debates in the Chamber of Deputies 
arc very stormy, hut me nil.a minis¬ 
try eommaii 1 large major-ilk s . u all 
occasions. The Congress is ah' tit 
to open near Vienna, to which tire 
Sovereigns are repairing. 

The cause of tin Greeks pr spers 
beyond the expectations of the most 
•sanguine friends of liberty:—all the 
ancient Fcleponcsus, with the Isth¬ 
mus, Attica, llurotia. Loci is, Plmcis, 
Doris, Aetolia, and Aearnania, with 
a part of Thessaly and Epirus, are 


in possession of the Greeks ; in short 
front the southern Cape Mat a pun, 
the Tenarium promontorium of the 
ancients, to the river Vardar, (tire 
ancient Axius) including all Greece 
except. Macedonia, is now rescued 
from the Turks, who hold only a 
few strong forts and fortresses in the 
mountainous districts of Epirus. 
The forfeited possessions of the 
Tuiks are so large, that the Greeks 
pay their soldiers in land at the 
rate of one aeie per month each man. 
The Greek fleet, bv means of fire 
ships, has destroyed a par! of the 
Turkish navy at Scio. The Turkish 
Admiral, who committed such dread¬ 
ful atrocities on the Seiofes, Was¬ 
hburn up in his ship of one bundled 
and thirty guns. Three sliiju were 
sunk, and seven fi igates sti.mded.— 
Sixteen ships fiom Constantinople 
have been captured by the Gn-eks, 
who have now the undisputed srijie- 
lior-h of the Archipelago, and the 
Ionian seas. 

The Foitiiguea- Government with 
a liheiality and good seu-c highly 
to their credit, have ;u knowledge.! 
the independence of Columbia, lio- 
livai has defeated the Royalists in 
a great pitched battle, whilst l’aez 
lias captured fiom them the fort of 
Mirador de Solano, commanding 
their only remaining- possession ot 
Porto Cahello. The Coiign-ss of the 
Brazils have met, and have placed 
tin- Prinee on the thione as Emperor 
of the Brazils, which is tantamount 
to declaring' a thorough indepen¬ 
dence of the mother countiy. Mr. 
Zea, the Minister from the Colum¬ 
bian Republic to the European Go¬ 
vernments, lias been favourably re¬ 
ceived by tin 1 first commercial and 
political characters of England. The 
following countries of Small Ame¬ 
rica may now he considered to all 
intents and purposes, as free and in¬ 
dependent common-wealths: 

Squmo ti-aifucs. Inlial'it.uits. 

Columbia .. 130,000 .. 3,000,000 

Peru . 31,000 .. 1,300,000 

Chili . 33,000 .. 000,000 

Buenos Avres 11-1,000 .. 1,200,000 

Mexico 1-1.3,000 .. 7,000,000 


Total-4S5,000*.. 13.100,000 


* Four hundred anil eighty-five thousand square leagues contain 4,305,000 
square miles, and are equal to 2,703,000,000 English, acres; and this extent of 
territory is exclusive ot the hmneii'-e provinces of the Brazils, aud of Amazon in 
and Patagonia, 
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The infliini. (• which the liberation 
of so prodigious :i tract ot country, 
and of so huge and ini ivusins; - a 
population, will have upon theailVrs 
of Europe is inruleiilunlc. flurhidr, 
wlm Jus made himself sovereign of 
Mexico, is not likely t,o pieet with 
.nijiiieseenee in his iiMirp.it loti, on 
flie part of tlu* Republiians.—Our 
exports to Columbia alone have 
doubled since the year 1SIJ\ 

Thet 'ommissioners, appointed un¬ 
der the Treaty of Client to survey 
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and agree upon a boundary Hue be¬ 
tween the territories of the United 
States and the American Colonies ol 
Cleat Britain, have terminated their 
labours, and, after a four days’ con- 
ferenee, have amicably agreed upon 
a line of Demarcation. 

At Bombay a weekly newspaper, 
in the Bengalee language, has been 
published; and a line teak built 
eighty*” un ship has been launched 
from the Dock-yard, at Calcutta. 


L1TEUAKY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN'. 


ami. me 

Ihmeniic Tclvyrayh —This is a v cry 
supuior invention to hells. though 
they arc not without their use. It 
is intended to convey orders to ser 
vants, which they can instantly exe¬ 
cute, without the usual loss of time 
in going to receive a verbal command. 
Mr. IVuibon, the inventor, a resident 
at Boston, conceived the possibility of 
surmounting- the difficulties, that walls 
and distance opposed to his sueecss, 
ami of preventing the necessity of 
speech. The master is obeyed as 
promptly and as punctually ns po -slide, 
■and the servant, -artain of ntideistand¬ 
ing his orders, need not fear the cticcts 
of want of memory. Mr. I’earson’s 
telegraph consists of two dials, divided 
in the same manner, each of the nee¬ 
diest is subject to the same movement 
at the same time, and over the same 
sp icc. The communication of the. 
movement, from .one needle to the 
other, was the only difficulty in this 
mechanical problem ; this obstacle lias 
been ingeniously surmounted. Otto 
of the dials is placed in the master’s 
i o'-io, and can be made an elegant 
devolution; the other in auy situation 
most convenient to servants. Every 
one of the divisions, which can be 
multiplied at pleasure, represents an 
older by an understood sign or figure; 
the muster points the needle of his 
dial to the sign or command he wishes 
to he obojed, and that instant the 
signal is repeated on the dial fixed up 
ior the servants’ use. This telegraph 
is easily constmetc-d and of very tri¬ 
lling expense, 

< HINA. 

T he Hew f',mp< ror has deferred 
giving any decision on several ques¬ 


tions which were submitted to him, 
relative to the state ot Christianity,, 
and ot its iunoductiou into bis donuu 
ions, lie law, howevei, expi'■ ,l t \ for 
bidden the admission of Christian 
Missionaries. It is, nevertheless, to hi 
Imped, that these orders will not he 
more rigorously put in force than 
under the late Emperor, ho have 
also reason to believe, that they will 
not extend to the religious who result 
iit the astronomical college ol IVkiu, 
as they do not endeavour to make 
prosclytes, and merely a third spiritual 
assistance to the Christians residing m 
ihe capital. 

ASIA MINOR. 

The city of Cydonm, which has been 
surprised and destroyed bj the Turks, 
possessed some excellent establish¬ 
ments of public utility, particularly a 
college and a rich library. The bar¬ 
barians set fire to the entire city, so 
that stones and bones are now the 
only monuments of its late grandeur. 

SANIWICII ISI-ANIIS. 

Captain Kotzebue, in his voyage of 
Discovery, has precisely ascertained 
the elevation of the gigantic moun¬ 
tains of the Sandwich isles, which had 
so often excited the- admiration and 
astonishment of navigators. They ari¬ 
as follows. 

Inland of Owyhee. 

Merino Roa—toiscs 2182,1 
Merino Kauh—do. 2180,1 
Merino Worcrai do. 1080,1 

l.sle of Mowcc. 

The highest summit—toiscs 1GG9,1 
row. 

Mahomet-Ali-Uacha, desirous ot pro¬ 
moting the progress of eivifi/alioii 
throughout the provinces subject to 
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his dominion, lias ordered an establish¬ 
ment to be founded in Egypt, on the 
plan of the French Lyceums. At the 
head of this interesting establishment, 
he has placed Noureddiu Etfendi, a 
Mussulman, who, from having' received 
nn European education, is peculiarly 
qualified tor the appointment. The 
efforts of the viceroy to proinole tire 
aifs and sciences, cannot be too highly 
praised; and there is reason to believe 
that the counsels of the French Con¬ 
sul general, AI. Drouctti, the labours 
of the French engineer, AI Rascal 
Coste, who is charged with the direc¬ 
tion of the canal oi Aluhnioudieh, will 
form a new epoeli in the history of 
the regeneration of the land of the 
Pharaohs. To those ingenious French¬ 
men will be added, M. Basili Fukr, 
a learned Arabian translator of many 
Fiench vvoiks of Voltaire, Uollin, Fenc- 
fon, lSeeeariu, Volney, &e. He is now 
t oinpleting a translation of the hi-tory 
of Alexander the Great. ILulgi Oth- 
maii, a learned and philosophic Mus¬ 
sulman, who is now at l’aiis, by outer 
of hts master, to acquire a knowledge 
of Hie French htcinture and -.Lienee, 
is also to be of the number to whom the 
rev uni of learning in Egypt is to he 
intrusted 

If USSI A. 

It appears, from a statistical map oi 
Kiis-iu lately published, that the popu¬ 
lation of ibis vast empire, of which the 
siipei lieies is J'JN.ilnO sipiare miles, is 
increased to 10,007,000 inhabitants ; 
that the number of public buddings 
and maiiiilaetories is about 3,7-4 ; that 
the capital employed by merchants in 
( oimnei i .■ is .Jl!),fi00,000 t outih's, and 
that the amount of the Poll Tax and 
file taxes oil beverage is Kill,350,000 

roubles. 

The Emperor of Russia desirous that 
criminals, who, repenting of i heir trans¬ 
gressions, refm la their lives either eai ly 
or late, may he able to enter into so¬ 
ciety. (even in ease oi transput tat ion 
tor life into the province of Siberia,) 
and also with a view to remove the 
temptation, to which they are exposed, 
of reluming to their evil courses, in 
consequence of the brand which it 1 as 
been use i! to fix upon them, and which 
alwuy s exposes them to public disgrace, 
has abolished lor ever (lie custom of 
branding. 

,M. de -brave, Russian Counsellor of 
State in Hamburgh, lias engaged such 
as have made the history of Russia 
their particular study, to send him in¬ 
formation on the following subject, 
which is dmiddled neither by his¬ 
torians not by the voluminous collec¬ 


tion of Mnratori. The Russian Chroni¬ 
cles, from the year 1130, and 1134, 
speak of a Posadnic, of Novogoiod, 
whom they name Petrillo, and win 
seems to have possessed a high reputa¬ 
tion. From his name, however, it would 
appear, that he was not a Russian, and 
that he was, in all probability, an 
Italian. On the other hand the Con¬ 
stitution, or Statutes of Novogorod, and 
their relation with this Prince, seem to 
oppose this conjecture. AI. de Struve 
has caused this question to be inserted 
in the literary Journals of Germany. 

Shortly will be published, at St. 
Petersburgh, a German translation of 
a work, written in the Mogul language, 
entitled, The History of the Moguls. 
By .Ssariany Tsatsau, Chungtaidschi.— 
This translation will he accompanied 
by an Introduction and Notes, by Isaac 
Jacob Schmidt. 

rOI.ANU. 

In consequence of the proposition 
from the Government of Poland being 
appioved by the Linpeior, Mr.Sebastian 
Cianipi is appointed the active Corres¬ 
pondent in Italy, by the Committee of 
Public Instruction and Woiship. He is 
to collect all the intonnaliou than can 
be found in the records of Rome, or 
any othei town in Italy, relating to the 
civ il or ecclesiastical history of Roland. 
Mr. Cianipi retains his Canon-hip of 
Warsaw, and his title of Professor of 
the Cnivcrsity in that town. He will 
usually reside at Floreuce. 

OtAVlANY. 

A new philolog'icul journal, entitled, 
Misteltanea maxima parte cut ten, will 
shortly be published at Hilde.-heim ; 
its contributors are some of the most 
distinguished men in Germany. .Messrs. 
Secbode, Herman, Passon, Poppo, 
Osan, Ahlevardt, Radon, Bardili. Ne'n- 
leusuer, &c. are of the number. Four 
numbers, each consisting of twelve 
leaves, will be published annually. 
This collection will be enriched with 
unpublished notes by Sautnaise, Clori- 
cus, lieiuesius, and with various read¬ 
ings from ancient manuscripts. The 
price of the Journal is about 17s. tid. 
per annum. 

The celebrated geographer, Man¬ 
ner!, professor at l.audshnt, has recent¬ 
ly published the second part of the 
second division of his Geography of 
the Greeks anti Homans. It coutaius 
every iulormatiou relative to Brittany. 
This second edition is a completely 
original work; a deep research and 
study of the aucicnts has led the learn¬ 
ed German to real and important dis¬ 
coveries. Even in its present unfinished 
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Mate, his work is invaluable as a study 
of antiquity. 

The Emperor has offered one thou¬ 
sand ducats in gold to the author of 
the best work on the construction of 
windmills, whether he be a native or a 
foreigner. 

M Emmanuel Sleudct, of Esslingen, 
in the territory of Wuru-mberg, invent¬ 
ed last year portable grates, by which 
food may be dressed much more con¬ 
veniently and agreeably than in the 
usual manner. It saves half the time, 
and two-thirds of the fuel generally 
employed. There is a particular de¬ 
scription given of it in No. 190 of the 
Universal Indicator of Southern Ger¬ 
many , which our brief limits will not 
permit us to extract. 

Au important work on the monu¬ 
ments of ancient Germans and Romans 
is on the eve of publication, by Cotta, 
a bookseller at Stuttgurd. The execu¬ 
tion of it was entrusted to Doctor Do- 
row, a learned antiquary, and Aulic 
Counsellor, at Bonn, by the Russian go¬ 
vernment. The same author has al¬ 
ready published A Collection of Ger¬ 
man and Roman Antiquities ; but the 
two works have nothing in common. 
The l’rincc of Hardenberg, chancellor 
of Prussia, established a particular ad¬ 
ministration, for the purpose of pre¬ 
serving the German and Romau anti¬ 
quities found in the different countries 
that lie along the Rhine, and also of 
re-uniting, classing, and giving de¬ 
scriptions of them. Doctor Dorow is 
president of this institution, and the 
present work is the first-fruit of the 
situation which he holds. It will form 
a folio volume of about one hundred 
pages, with thirty-five drawings, en¬ 
graved or lithographed. The first di¬ 
vision, comprising the ancient German 
monuments of Westphalia, will contain 
among others, a drawing of the cele¬ 
brated mass of stones, known by tho 
name of Eostrcc rapes , or rapes Pica- 
rum, in the country of Lippe-Dclmold. 
These isolated and gigantic rocks serv¬ 
ed the ancient Gcrmaus in their religi¬ 
ous worship. They are apparently the 
altars on which Tacitus says that the 
tribunes and Roman generals were sa- 
erifieed after the battle of Armiuius. 
Vestiges of sacrifice are still found 
around these monuments. When the 
inhabitants of this country became 
converted to the Christian religion 
in subsequent times, their devotion 
prompted them I o efface the recollec- 
tioB of paganism by a colossal in bas 
PPH c,lt ‘‘‘to this very rock, and re. 
presenting the descent of the cross. 
It is perhaps the most aucient work of 


the kind that exists in Germany. Its 
composition is not less extraordinary 
than its execution. Another remarka¬ 
ble monument is the Teuteuboury, or 
Teutobourg, au entrenchment in whose 
stone ramparts no trace of mortar can 
be discovered. It was here that Quin- 
tiilius Varus suffered his famous deteat. 
Each drawing will be accompanied 
with a brief description, entirely found¬ 
ed upon facts. The second division of 
.this work will comprehend Roman mo¬ 
numents. It .will contain, in the fust 
place, pieces of architecture which 
have been recovered from the subter¬ 
ranean ruins turned up in 181b, by the 
Count tie .Nolms-Laubach, in the envi¬ 
rons of Bonn. The drawings are exe¬ 
cuted under the direction of the archi 
tret Hundeshagen; secondly, figures 
of bronze, engraved stones, vases of 
different kinds, and the different coins 
and medals which leave been recovered 
at the same time ; thirdly, other anci¬ 
ent remains,found also in the environs 
of Bonn. The price of the wmk, which 
will be succeeded by other volumes, is 
eight florius, or about lbs. 

NTTlt Eli LANDS. 

M. Van Gael, to whom we are 
indebted for the statue of ('iritis, 
bas just finished that of the Colossal 
l,iou, which is to be placed on tin- 
heights of Waterloo it is M. Vuntler 
Slracten, who is now rebuilding the 
palace of the States general at l?i usseU, 
to whom the public is indebted for the 
conception and design ot this moim 
meat. 

The art of Lithography is progres 
sivelv improving in tin* hands of M. 
Jobard, who has just published his fifth 
number of the Voyage pitloresque dans 
lex pays bus. 

I TALA'. 

The Typographical Society of Clas¬ 
sical Italian Authors have resolved to 
publish all the classical literature of 
the eighteenth century, of which fifty- 
two volumes, in octavo, have already 
appeared. In this interesting collcc 
tion are inserted, the Treatise of Do- 
mitiico Gttglielmini, Della Suiura 
J)&Piumi, together with the Notes of 
Iiustachio Manfredi; the best Comedies 
of Goldoni; a Selection from the works 
of Gaspazo Gozzi; the works of Cesarc 
Ucccaria; and the Annals of Italy, by 
Muratori. Though the title of classic 
is too liberally bestowed on some of 
these authors, the choice of the works 
is so generally good, that it must ensura 
the success of tho collection. 
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By the munificence of the Pope, the 
triumphal Arch of Titus at Rome will 
be soon restored to its ancient splen¬ 
dour. The labors of the workmen em¬ 
ployed on theColiseum proceed rapidly, 
aud it is expected, that this ancient 
monument will soon appear in its pris¬ 
tine state. An Egyptian obelisk, co¬ 
vered with hieroglyphics, which for¬ 
merly belonged to the Circus of Aure- 
liun, and which was given to Pope 
Gaiigauelli by a Princess of the House 
of I5.il hcrini, will be placed in the 
Square of the Two Apostles. 

A Collection oj ('/ax,sic Grech Authors , 
icillt u laini Version,and Commentaries , 
is now in the press, at Tut in The Col¬ 
lection of Eat in Classic Authors, pub¬ 
lished by the same editors, had already 
obtained an assured success, when a 
rival enterprise was undertaken in 
l'ranee, under the direction of M. Lo- 
maire, u distinguished scholar. This 
eiieutustanci, however, so far from 
abating, lias only added to tlie'r 7,eal, 
and tlii'ii efforts have been sucb as 
might be expected from their profound 
erudition. The new collection, on which 
they are now engaged, will comprehend 
the principal Greek writers, in verse and 
prose, as I lerodotus,Thucydides, Xeno¬ 
phon, l’oly hius, Diodorus Siculus, Plu- 
taieli. kc -, Demosthenes, Socrates, 
Eschincs, I.ysias, he.-, Homer, Ana¬ 
creon, Pindar, F.schylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, &c. The text and notes 
will be according - to the edition of 
Deux Cants, and those ol l.eipsie and 
Strasbourg, published under the direc¬ 
tion of the celebrated Reitz, Schwcig- 
heeuser, I’riske, ike. A specimen of 
four pages, which the editors have 
added to ibeir prospectus, gives an 
assurance, that they will render it more 
perfect than the otigiual editions, mid 
that the collection will he, at the -itme 
time, a monument of typographic art. 
The Collection of Grech Classics will 
form about twenty-four volumes, ju 
royal Svo. oil vellum paper. The price 
is fixed as follows:—for each volume 

GREAT 

There is now exhibiting at Messrs. 
Payne and Sons, Silversmiths, IJnioti- 
street, Bath, a beautiful Silver Vase, 
of exquisite workmanship, aud of the 
value of upwards of one hundred gui¬ 
neas, intended as a present from the 
inhabitants of Fromc, Somerset, to their 
late Curate, the Rev. S. H. Cassan,now 
Curate of Mere, Wilts. 

The following Inscription is elegant¬ 
ly engraved:— 

“ To the Rev. STEPHEN IlYUE Cas- 


under twenty-five sheets, or four hun¬ 
dred pages, 8 francs ; from twenty-five 
to thirty sheets, 10 francs ; from thirty 
to thirty-eight sheets, 12 francs, and 

every volume above this, 15 francs_ 

The portraits of authors, and such other 
engravings as may be inserted in each 
volume, to be paid for separately, at 
a moderate price.—Subscriptions are 
received at Turin, by the Widow Pomba; 
at Paris, by Chasserieau; and at the 
Central Office of the Ilcvue Encyclo- 
pedique, where the prospectus is placed 
for inspection. 

The Antholoifie of Iloreme announces, 
that a new edition of the work of the 
Abbe Andres, on the Origin, Progress, 
and present State of every Species of 
Literature, is publishing at Pistoja.— 
The imperfection of this work, which is 
frequently vague, and, sometimes, even 
incorrect aud partial in mauy respects, 
is generally felt aud acknowledged.— 
The present editors promise, that these 
defects will be corrected, and that the 
present edition will contain whatever 
the sciences and Belles Letires have 
produced worthy of notice, since the 
first publication of the work. The 
observations made on the subject by 
the cditois ot the Anthologie , as it 
regards the history of Italian literature, 
;;re highly judicious. They insist on 
the meiitof ttie history of Ginguene, 
which aims at making us acquainted 
with the works, rather than with the 
lives of their authors. It is in their 
wtilings alone, that we can discover 
the facts and ideas which the historian 
should quote, as well through gratitude 
as to do justice to their merits. l)r„ 
Brewster, an English physician, haring 
lately examined the works of Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini, a celebrated goldsmith 
of the sixteenth century, attiibutes to 
him the merit of an original observa¬ 
tion on the phophoresceoce ot the 
Spalh-fluor. This remark is the more 
honourable to Dr. Brewster, as it has 
escaped the Italians themselves. 


BRITAIN. 

san, A. M.the undaunted champion of 
tin - doctrines and privileges of the Es¬ 
tablished Church, and late Curate of 
Protne, Somerset, this piece of plate 
is presented by a considerable number 
of bis Parishioners, as an affectionate 
tribute of their personal regard,and as 
a lasting memorial of their unfeigned 
respect for his public talents, and his 
private worth, 18*22.” 

Mr. 1. Harrisou Curtis, will commence 
his next course of Lectures, on the 
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Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases of 
the liar, and on the Medical Treatment 
of the Deaf and Dumb, early in Octo¬ 
ber. 

We are reqnestcd by “ The 'Commit¬ 
tee for the distressed Irish,” to publish 
the following circular. 

j)r </'.Skaughnessy’s Litter to his Clergy. 

“Bear Sir, 

“ You will mention from your 
AHar, on Sunday next,that Bi. O'hliauirhne—y, 
R. C. Bishop nf Killaloe, ldiuei-ts that the Pas¬ 
tors of the diitreaseil dictrirts of the said Bin- 
cess should, at their respeetive llhapel-, excite 
their Hocks to unite with the (’lerff in e\|ire.s«- 
iug their heartfelt and everlasting gratitude, 
for the unexampled, necessary, and timely re¬ 
lief, administered to them, through the paternal 
influence of our beloved Soveieign, hy the kind 
generosity of the government, and hy the ini- 
merous donations ol our llenel.ietoi s m Ire¬ 
land; (>ut almve all, hy our truly charitable 
Piotestaul Benefactors and Fellow-suhjects in 
England. 

“This work of mercy originated with our 
generous and compassionate lriends m Eng¬ 
land, by whose zeal and piety immense sums 
poured m on file London Trneiri ('omimftee of 
Management, hy whose anxiety lor our relief, 
all possible means were adopted—Chontv Sei- 
mims, Benelitsoi Balls and Theatre-—and hav¬ 
ing tried all other measures, lollevtmns lnuu 
door to door were resorted to, with eousnleiahle 
Kueeess. 

"In the history of Hie world is there to be 
found an inst iiiee oi sueh henei obmt leelmgs as 
is now omuiiesfed—■ and iiv whom— h\ the 
illusti ions English Protestants, in tavoui til the 
destitute Roman Cat indies oi Ireland. 

“ As the apprehension of famine niu-t soonlie 
done away,Iiv the prospects oi aualmndant har¬ 
vest .tins same great nation is tin niiu r Us thoughts 
towards a supply ot night and day cm-cmnr, lor 
men, women, and ehihhen, ol our hall naked 
peas.-iitry. 

"Heavenly God! m those yvietihed poor 
people ever forget such knulm-" — |Jleie let 
the eon "'regal ion kneel ilou n.J - Tliei elm e, u it ii 
our heart and voiee, let us „nei mil (client 
graver to tin* 1 hi one oi the Eternal Gml, hum I iy 
and earnestly beseeching him, that eicrv spnit- 
nul and tempo]at liappiness and prnspoiit\ may 
be the renald ot tills unbeatii ot uiumlo cnee, 
in favour ol the destitute popul itmii ol this 
imfoltiimite cmintrv.** 

“ August ,'i, lb“2.” 

Mr. Klmes’s Memoirs of the Life and 
Works of Sir Christopher Wren, are 
in great forwardness, and will be pub¬ 
lished early in the ensuing winter. 

Mr. Daniel Mackintosh has made 
considerable progress in the second 
edition, revised and enlarged, of the 
History of Scotland, from the Invasion 
of the Roroaus till (he Union with Lug- 
land; with a Supplementary Sketch of 
the Rebellions in 1715, and 1715;— 
together with Remarks, illustrative of 
the 'National Institutions of the Scots, 
the Progress of Education, and Litera¬ 
ture, Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, in one large volume. 12s. 

Mr. Brodie has made considerable 
progress in a bound edition (with the 
addition of some new Cases) of Patholo¬ 
gical Observations on Diseases of the 
Joints, iti 8vo. illustrated with plates. 


Mr. Charles Mills, author of the His- 
tory of the Crusades, &c. &c. is pre¬ 
paring for publication, the History of 
Rome, from the earliest period to the 
termination ofthcEmpirc, in lOvols. 8vo. 

Mr. Aston Key, Assistant-Surgeon of 
Guy’s Hospital, iR preparing for pub¬ 
lication a new Edition of Sir Ashley 
Cooper’s work upon Hernia, with Notes, 
illustrated with plates. 

IN THE TREKS. 

Speedily will be published, in I vol. 
8vo, Illustrated by coloured plates, A 
Treatise on Diamond and Coloured 
Stones, including their History, Natu¬ 
ral and Commercial, with an Explana¬ 
tion, exposing the appearance of false 
gems: to which is added the Method 
of cutting and polishing Diamonds, and 
directions for proportioning coloured 
Stones, so as to appear to the best ad¬ 
vantage. By J. Mawe, Mineralogist; 
a new edition, improved. 

A Treatise on Cmiehology, in which 
the Linna an System is adhered to, and 
the species that differ in iorni, &e. are 
put iuto Divisions. 

A new volume of the Bombay Trans 
actions, illustrated by numerous Plates, 
is in the press. 

Speedily will be published, in 2 vols, 
8vo. Views of Ireland, Moral, Political, 
and Religions. By John O’Driscot, Esq. 

Shortly will Lie published, TiaveK 
through the Holy Land and Egypt 
By William Bao Wilson, Esq. nt Kei- 
v inbank, North Britain, in 1 vol. Svo. 
illusliated with engravings. 

A Concise System of Mensuration; 
containing Algebra, Practical Geome¬ 
try, Trigonometry, the Mensmntion of 
Surface- and Solids, Land-Surveying, 
Gauging, £ce. with proper Tables, 
adapted to the Use of Schools, By 
Alexander Ingram, Mathematician, 
Leith. 1 vol Pinto, with wood cuts,&e. 

Speedily will be published, in Km 
No. 1. of Anatomical and Physiological 
Commentaries. I5y Herbert Mayo,Sur¬ 
geon and Lecturer in Anatomy. 

Mr. Overton, of Chelsea, has in the 
press an entire new View of the Apoca¬ 
lyptic Numbers; shewing thebGn years 
of the Babylonian beast followed by 
his forty-two months’ power, reach from 
the third of Cyrus to the final desolation 
in Judea, A. D. 130, which Daniel’s vi¬ 
sion extended to ; then after a thousand 
years appeared ill Rome against the 
Waldenses, &c. whose souls rest with 
Christ the present thousand ; after • 
which Infidel Gog in the last eliort will 
perish with the beast for ever, and the 
endless sabbalji of rest begin. 
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A System of General Anatomy. By 
W. Wallace, M.R. I. A. Lecturer on 
Anatomy and Surgery, &e. is in the 
press, and will include all that is valu¬ 
able La the “ Anatomic Generale” of 
Bichat, and in the additions to the same 
work, together with such facts as have 
been ascertained in this country, &c. 

2'ra.nslation of Legendre's Elements 
of Geometry .— A translation of this 
classical aud popular work on Geome¬ 
try, which has gone through so many 
editions in France, is now in the press, 
and will be published in a short time, 
The work is edited by Dr. Brewster, 
and under the sanction of iVI. Le Che¬ 
valier Legendre, who has communica¬ 
ted several important additions to the 
editor. As ull the diagrams are en¬ 


graven on wood, so as to accompany 
the propositions, this edition will pos¬ 
sess a very great superiority over the 
original work, where they arc given 
in copperplates at the end of the book. 

Speedily will be published, a new 
and enlarged edition of A Defence of 
the Doctrine and Worship of the 
Church of England, in a Series of 
Letters, addressed to the Rev. John 
Lin gat'd. By the Rev. N. J. Hollings¬ 
worth, M. A. Also, by tliesaine author, 
1. A Defence of the Education of the 
Rising Generation in the Doctrines and 
Worship of the Established Church, a 
Sermon: price ‘2s. 2. A Defence of 

the Society of the Sons of the. Clergy, 
and of Divine Revelation, &c. in a se¬ 
ries of letters. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century •, 
containing a complete Account of the 
Ruins of the Ancient City, the Remains 
of the Middle Ages, and the Mouu- 
ineutsofModern Times, &c. &c. Second 
edition, 3 vols. 8vo. It. 11s, (id. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Right Hou. Lord Byron, with Anec¬ 
dotes of some of Iiis Contemporaries. 
Dedicated to William Gifford, Esq. 8vo. 
pp.428. 

Memoirs of Charles Broedcn Brown, 
the American Novelist, Author of Wit- 
latid, Ormond, Arthur Merrill, &e. with 
Selections from his Original Ix-tters and 
Miscellaneous Waitings. By William 
Dunlap. 8vo pp. 337. 

Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots, 
with Anecdotes of the Court of Henry 
11. during her residence in France. By 
Miss Beuger, 2 vols. Svo. with a genu¬ 
ine portrait, never before engraved. 

BOTANY. 

The Florist’s Manual; or Hints for 
the construction of a gay Flower Gar¬ 
den, with directions for preventing the 
Depredations of Insects. Second edi¬ 
tion. By the Authoress of Botanical 
Dialogues. Small Svo. coloured plates, 
5s. Od. 

Lectures on the Elements of Botany, 
Part I. By A.T. Thompson, F. L. S. I 
vol. Svo. 11. 8s. 

UIVINITY. 

An Explanation of the Five Books 
of Moses; iu which it is attempted to 
fender Sacred History, as interesting 
Eur. Mag. Vol. 82. 


and familiar as possible, aud thereby 
calculated to instil Principles of Mora 
lity and Religion into the youthful 
Mind. 

Select Passages front the Bible, sir 
ranged under distinct Head-., tor tIsr 
Use of Schools and Families. By Alex¬ 
ander Adam, Teacher, Edinburgh. 

EDUCATION. 

A New System of Arithmetic, on t 
Plan entirely Original, calculated to 
abridge the labour of the Tutor very 
considerably,and facilitate the piogr”s. 
of the Pupil. By J. Walker 2s. t.d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Series of Portraits of Eniim-m 
Historical Characters introduced in tin* 

“ Novels and Tales of the Author ot 
W’averley:” with Biographical Notices, 
Part VI. containing Richard, Crew do 
Lion—George Ileriot—Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham—Duke of Montrose. Time., 8s. 
Svo. IDs. 

Quarles’s Spare Hours ; or Four Cen¬ 
turies of Meditations. 2 vols. my >! 
IGnio. portrait, Os. 

The Modem Art of Feiu in;-', agree 
ably to the Practice of the .Most L<ri 
uent Masters in Europe. By Le Sieur 
Guzman Rolando, of the Academic ties 
Amies; carefully revised and augment 
ed with a Technical Glossary, ist By 
J.S. Forsyth. Embellished with nu 
inerous coloured plates. 18n»o. 10s. (id, 
bds. 12s. bound. 

A Gazetteer of the most Remarkable 
Places in the World, with brief Notices 
of the most remarkable Events and of 
the most celebrated Persons connected 
with them, to which are annexed ret' - 
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rcnces to Books of History, Voyages, 
Travels, Kc. intended to promote the 
improvement of Youth iu Geography, 
History, and Biography. By Thomas 
Bourn, Teacher of Writing and Geo¬ 
graphy, Hackney. Third edition, cor¬ 
rected and greatly enlarged. 8vo. pp. 
PST 

The Steam Boat. By the Author of 
“ Annals of the Parish,” “ Legatees,” 
“ Sir Andrew Wylie,” and “ The Pro¬ 
vost.” l2nto. 7s. 

Narrative of an Expedition from Tri¬ 
poli, in Barbary, to the Western Frontier 
of Egypt, iu 1817, by the Bey of Tri¬ 
poli. By A. Aufrerenii, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Gazetteer; or, Geogra¬ 
phical Dictionary, in 0 vols. Svo. hi. 8s. 

Paterson’s Koads, being an entirely 
original and accurate description of all 
the direct and principal Cross-roads in 
England and Wales ; witli part of the 
Hoads of Scotland. Sixteenth Edition, 
with an entirely new Set of Maps. By 
Edward Mogg, 1 vol. 16s. 

The Abbey of Kilkhampton Revived; 
or. Monumental Records, for the year 
1980, 1 vol. Svo. (is. 

medicine. 

The Study of Medicine. By John 
Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Member 
of the ltoyal College of Physicians of 
Loudon, 4 vols. 31. 4s. 

MEMOIRS. 

Napoleon in Exile; or, a Voice from 
St. Helena.—The Opinions and Reflec¬ 
tions of Napoleon, on the most Im¬ 
portant Eicuts of bis Life and Govern¬ 
ment.—ln his own Words. By Barry 
O’Meara, Esq. his late Surgeon, 2 vols. 
Svo. 11.8s. 

NATLRAL JIISTORV. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society, vol. 1. part 1. with ten 
Engravings, 10s. Gd.—To be continued 
in Half-yearly Parts. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Economical Inquiiies relative to the 


Laws which regulate Rent, Profit, 
Wages, and the Value of Money, in 
which the Doctrine maintained by Mr. 
Ricardo and others, that Rent of Land 
docs not e.uter into, and form a part of 
the exchangeable Value of Commodi¬ 
ties, is refuted. By Thomas Hopkins- 

. POETRY. 

The Maid’s Revenge; a Summer’s 
Evening Talc ; and other Poems, By 
John Villicrs. 

Cuininur, or, the Bugle-liorn, a 
Tragedy ; witli Dramatic Dialogues, 
and Miscellaneous Poems. By Elijah 
Burwell Impey, in l - 2mo. 8s. bds. 

The Odes of Anacreon, of Teos. 
Translated into English Measure by 
Lord Thurlow. 5s. Also, by Lord 
Thurlow, Ariadne, a Masque, 12mo. 3s. 
Angelica, a Masque, I2mo. 3s. Poems 
on Several Occasions. 6s. The Knight’s 
Tale, and the Flower and the Leaf, 
after Chaucer. 7s. 

A Lyric Poem on the Death of Na 
poleoti. From the French of P, Lebrun, 
Svo. 16s. 

The Spirit of the Lakes; or, Mucruss 
Abbey ; a Poem in three Cantos ; with 
Explanatory Notes, from the best Au¬ 
thorities. By MissSuby. 8vo. pp. 192 
10s. (kl. bds. 

Athaliah; a Tragedy, in live Acts.— 
Founded upon 2 Kings, 11 ; and 2 Chr. 
23. Translated from the French of 
J.Raciue, with Notes. By J. C.Knight. 
12mo. pp. 95- 

TALES. 

Traditional Tales of the English and 
Scotch Peasantry. By Allen Cunning¬ 
ham, 2 vols. 12s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Messrs. Lysous’s Magna Britannia, 
containing Devonshire ; the sixth vo¬ 
lume, iu two Parts. 

TOURS. 

Switzerland ; or, a Journal of a Tour 
and Besidcuce iu that Country, in the 
years 1817, 1818, and 1819. By L. 
Nimond, 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The accounts we daily receive from 
aH parts of the country, assure us of a 
most abundant harvest; and the follow¬ 
ing information may be considered as 
a lair epitome of the intelligence we 
have received since the publication of 
our last number. 

Cheshire.—W e find complaints re¬ 
specting the qu~...rify -f »l. r oat, bar¬ 


ley, and bean crops, but their quality 
is stated to be good ; beans are the 
most deficient. It is confidently anti¬ 
cipated, that the average crop of wheat^ 
bat ley, and oats, will prove much su¬ 
perior to that of the former harvest. 

Cornwall. — The wheat crop is 
much beyond an average, and the qua¬ 
lity of the gram is excellent. The 
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barley and oat crops arc much below 
au average. 

Devos.—T he harvest is got in, and 
the farmer avers that for a number of 
years past the ears of corn have not 
been so productive as in the present. 
Notwithstanding the rain, the crops 
have been well housed ; and very little 
damage has been sustained by the con¬ 
tinued showers which so frequently 
prevailed. The wheat crops are uni¬ 
versally good. Beans and oats will 
give a very defective produce, and bar¬ 
ley partially so on light grounds Tur¬ 
nips have every when* planted well, 
and there is not the least appearance 
of the fly. 

Hants, —The barley crop, though 
good in some places, is not generally 
so as the wheat; the mnnher of ricks 
of that grain is far greater than ever 
before known. 

Mtnr.vvn Counties —These Coun¬ 
ties appear to have suffered some in¬ 
jury from the rains, which did not fall, 
in the most northern, until the sickle 
was about to be put in motion. Some 
fields of wheat wine laid, bur not sufii- 
cieut to allect, in anv m.i'crial degree, 
the average crop, which is on all sides 
declared to be excellent. 

Northern Counties. — Nothing 
can be more gratifying th, 111 the ac¬ 
counts from these Counties, ti is too 
often the ease in this division of the 
kingdom, that the summer lasts only 
long enough to tiring ttie corn to full 
growth, and then deserts it, subjecting 
the agriculturist to a dreadful ioss at 
the very moment lie anticipated a full 
remuneration for his p&st labours. That 
is hqipily net the case in the present 
season, for the northern farmers are 
now reaping .1 noble crop of wheat, 
and there is every probability of their 
closing their labours as prosperously 
as they have hitherto carried them 
on 


Somersetshire. —The wheat lias 
been stacked or brought home. The 
injury done by the partial rains is not 
material to the wheat. The lent grain 
has improved, but the oats and barley 
will prove short. 

Sussex. — The weather lias been 
highly favourable to the harvest,which 
enabled tho farmers generally to get 
up the. whole of their wheat in very 
prime condition; and so much so that 
in many instances it was taken from 
the field to the barn floors for immedi¬ 
ate threshing—a finer crop never was 
know n. 

Scotland.«—S cotlaud appears to be 
doubly fortunate this year; it is ho¬ 
noured with the presence of the Sove¬ 
reign. and lias every reason to expect 
an abundant harvest. The potatoes 
have a most beautiful appearance. The 
crops in Argyleshire never looked bet¬ 
ter, biiLthey are, at least, fourteen days 
later than those around (Glasgow. In 
the Highlands the crops generally pro 
miss* well, and on the western coast 
they are excellent. 

I'll MSI)—The accounts are vari¬ 
ous, speculative, and consequently flue 
turning But from there being new 
grain in all their markets, and that in 
large quantities, we are convinced that 
Ibo harvest is unusually early; and we 
have a strong proof of its abundance 
in the content and plenty its produce 
has alle.uly spread 111 those counties 
where it is the most foivvard. 

FrliTs,— Wc never recollect a more 
plentiful or more early year tor fruits 
iu general than this has been. Tin; 
wall fruits are extremely fine, and are 
to lie had iu ult counties, and in all 
markets, in great plenty. Apples will 
be very abundant, and are unusually 
large, probably ovv ing to the profuse, 
rain With which our orchards have been 
fertilized. The quantity of cider ex¬ 
pected to be made will be considerable. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
( London , August 23.) 


COTTON —There is little variation 
In the Cotton market; the purchases, 
from the 16lh to thc22d inst. inclusive, 
exceed 1200 packages, viz —730 Ben¬ 
gal, 5Jd. a fid - in bond—70 Surat, Ofd. 
a ti i ]d. ditto—22 Upland, S : ;d. ditto- 
350 Pernambuco, lOd. a 11*1. ditto—■ 
63 Para, 8R a 8>d. ditto—60 Deme- 
rara, 10 id. ctlld. duty paid. 

SUGAR.—The demand for Musco¬ 


vados has been very steady, and though 
no general advance in the prices can 
be stated, yet ihe market is more film, 
and the Sugars from f>2s. a 57s. have 
realized higher rates. 

In Refined goods there is no altera¬ 
tion ; the quantify at market is quite 
inconsiderable, and the few buyers have 
difficulty in finding the stnall parcels 
which have been wanted during the 
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week ; Uiere is, however, no improve¬ 
ment in prices.— Molasses have been 
steady. 2(>s. 0d. n 27s. 

There have been considerable en¬ 
quiries after Foreign Sugar by private 
contract, particularly for yellow Ha- 
vannalt, but no sales to any extent are 
yet reported. By public sale on Wed¬ 
nesday, 7G0 bags Bengal Sugars sold at 
full prices; ordinary white, 30s. fid. 
a 31s.(id.; middling, 32s. 6d. a 33s. 

COFFEE.—The market on Tuesday 
and Wednesday last was very heavy, 
and a slight depression in the prices 
was submitted to : the demand has 
again revived, and a considerable sale 
went oft’ with spirit, nearly realising 
the prices of last week for Jamaica 
t’oftee ; the Domerara aud Berbicc sold 
freely, at prices 2s. a 3s. per cwt. 
higher. 

This forenoon, 142 casks 7 bags 
Jamaica and lJcrbice Coti'eo went oft’ 
with considerable briskness at very 
full prices; middling Berbice, in ex¬ 
tensive parcels, 128s. and 130. 

COEN,—There was very little de¬ 
mand for Wheat this forenoon; the 
pi ime samples fully supported Monday’s 
prices; all other descriptions were un¬ 
saleable even at a further reduction, 
which the holders were willing to 
aeeept to facilitate sales, but there 
were, few transactions reported.—Fine 
Barley was in some request, at an 
advance, of Is.—Oats were Is. lower, 
ami met a dull sale at the reduction.— 
In Beans, Peas, and other articles, there 
was no altera! ion. 

FRUIT. There is no variation this 
week. 


[Aug. 

HOPS.—The accounts from the hop 
districts are more favourable, the duty 
is now estimated at 140 , 0001 . to 
145,0001. 

TALLOW.—The demand forTallow 
has lately been steady, the prices with¬ 
out auy alteration; yellow CandleTal- 
low is to-day 37s. a 37s. fid. The let¬ 
ters from St. Petersburgh state a fall in 
the Exchange, 9g. 

RUM, BRANDY, and HOLLANDS. 
—There are more enquiries after Rum, 
but the revived demaud has not yet 
been followed by any extensive pur¬ 
chases, the prices remain nominally the 
same as last.—Brandy is offered on ra¬ 
ther lower lerms without facilitating 
sales. A public sale advertised has 
(ended greatly to damp the market.— 
Geneva is held for a further advance. 

OILS.—The market remains in the 
same nominal state which we have 
lately reported; there are no accounts 
respecting the fishery. Greenland Oil 
is hold at the advanced quotations, but 
there arc no sales. 

Improved State or Trade. —The 
accounts which we have received from 
various parts of England are highly 
gratifying, as they respect almost every 
branch of British Manufacturing In¬ 
dustry. In hardware, in cottons, in 
woollens, &c. the trade is as brisk as 
has been remembered for a great num¬ 
ber of years, and wages have obtained 
a corresponding increase.—Tin: hard - 
ware trade in ^Staffordshire aud War¬ 
wickshire is very brisk, and numerous 
heavy foreign orders have been re¬ 
ceived. 


LIST OF PATENTS 


To Marc Isambard Brunei, of Chelsea, 
Middlesex, engineer; for certain improve¬ 
ments on steam-engines. Dated June 26, 
1822. 

To Thomas Gauntlet!, of Bath, Somcr- 
setshire, singeon's instrument maker ; for 
certain improvements on vapour-baths, by 
which the heat is better regulated, and the 
baths rendered more portable. Dated 
June 26, 1822. 

To William Brttnfon, of Birmingham, 
Wai wiekshire, engineer; for certain im¬ 
provements on fire-grates, and the means 
of introducing coal thereon. Dated June 
26,1822. 

I on is Barnard Rabnnt,ofSkinncr-street, 
8 now-hill, Loudon, gentleman, for an tm- 
provod apparatus for the preparation of 
coflee or tea. Dated June 26,1822. 


To Thomas Postans, of Charles.street, 
St. James’s, gentleman, and William 
Jeakes, of Great Russell-stieet, Blooms¬ 
bury, ironmonger; for ail improvement on 
cooking apparatus. Dated June 26,1822. 

To George Smart, of Pedlar's Acre, 
Lambeth, Surry, civil engineer ; for an 
improvement in the manufacture of chains, 
which ( hc denominates mathematical 
chains. Dated July 4,1822. 

To Joseph Smith, of Sheffield, York¬ 
shire, book-keeper; for an improvement 
of or in the steam-engine boiler. Dated 
July 4, 1822. 

John Bold, of West-street,, Wilson-street. 
Long-lane, Bermondsey, printer; for cer¬ 
tain improvements in pirating. Dated 
July 4,1822. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS, 

I'HOM SATURDAY, JULY 20, TO SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, Ini’-. 

WITH THE ATTORIES’ NAMES. 


Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N IS. All (In: Meetings arc at the Court of Commissioners, Bminr/haU-strcel, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Atlornies’ Names are between Parenthesis. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Adams, J, Spalding, Lincolnshire, miller, Aug. 
3, io and .11. (Fisher ami Co. ttnlbnrii-< t. 

<> i n\ *'-nm 

Alut*v, W Cloak-lane, Druvgate-hill. waro- 
.|i(iiN*m:iu, August 10, 17, and Sept. II, 
(Jones, lininsuirk-Mjiiai# 1 

AN, J Wesitirle, Su^ox, (armor. Aug 1 10, 12, 
and Jsept. 7, New-mo. Bnghthelm&tono. 
kivw, Sussex 

A»mstioug, Prmees-sc|.RatcIi)Te-highvvav, 

loul-nunt Iwutt, JtJ\ 21, Ante* 0, and .31. 
iC'-tton and Co. lligh-sf, Boiough 
\tki*i v , 11. N. INutsea, gioeer, A up 26, Sejd. 4, 
and 21 , Mitre-tavern, l’oitsea. (Cidlett 
and ('<• Chancery lam*; and Low, Porfoea, 
Atvu tul. T. Stilling Mu.ms, Kent, dealer ami 
t’h'i mi.ui, Autrust 0, Id. and Sop! 14 
l^i (idauii'M’ King’**-hoiicli alk, Temple 
\vi'di’v, <1 ttl Wakclield, % ietuallei, Aug. 20, 
27,ami Sept 21, Sessions-house,Wakclield, 

( L.lkf\ C.lteatOll btlCOl 

Dailey. J. O.mwit’k, Lincolnshire, maltster, 
Julv 21, 2.’*, .iiul Aiiir. 31, S«ii.iren’>-hcad- 
mn, Lint‘id*i. (Stvan, Lincoln s-inn-Helds; 
.uni iMouio, Lincoln 

BaU,9. Ci utched ti mi s, wine-merchant, Aug 
0, 10, and Sup. 3. (lViim* and l'o, SI. 
SwdIni'. s-Utie 

Bat lie, K, Htd-lon Cornwall, grocer, Aug. 22, 
Sept I, ltd 21, Angel-imi IMston. (Col¬ 
lett. Tee , ’e; atul Hotels, HeKton 
l».u n i^idsi »a, A. Gravesend, hai d ware man, 
Vu: f . 20 21, ami Sept. 28 (Wuottou, To- 
keidmuso-vaid 

lien nett, J. jun. Click moor, Dot setshirc, coal- 
itn chant, Aug 10, 20, Sept, 7. (Wiight, 
11 art-stroll, Bloomsbury; and Mr. Gieeri, 
1N» tie 

Bieiand, , B Liverpool, merehant, A up. 19 20, 
and Sept. 3, Gcotge-inn, Dale-st. Liverpool 
(Chester, Staple-inn, am) Hirnle, Liverpool 
Bourne, T. Wyke Regis, Dorsetshire, printer, 
Aug. 1,2* and 31, (Guildhall, Weymouth. 
< Uexander, Carey-street; and Henning, 
Weymouth 

Capon. J. II. Bishop's llall, Somersetshire, 
wool stapler, July 29, 30, & Sept. 3, Castle- 
inn, Taunton. (Ileclis, Staple-inn, Hol- 
born; and l\ie,Taunton 
Clarke, If. and Grundy, F. Liverpool, mer¬ 
chants, Aug. 17, 19, ami Sept. 10, tJeorge- 
inn,Liverpool. (Lace and Co. Liverpool; 
and Taylor and Co. King’s Bench-walk. 
Temple 

Cowell, ,1. j tin.Torquay, Devonshire, wine-mer- 
rlnmt, Aug.'19, 20, and Sept. 17, Hotel, 
Toiqnav, Devonshire. (Hindu, Essex-ct. 
Temple; and Cosserat, Torquay 
Corn forth, J. Whitby, Yorkblme, plumber and 
glaner Augu ,s t*20.21, and Sept. 17, Angel, 
Whithv. Yorkshire (Wardell, jun. Whit¬ 
by am' Grace, Biichin-lane, Lombard-st. 
Crabtree.,) Thome s-lane, Wakeheld, victnal- 
ici, August 2i». 27, and Sept. 21, Sessions- 
house, Wakeheld. (Lake, Cate aton- street; 
and Beaver,Wakeheld 

Davies, ’I Whitechapel lligh-btrret, baker, 
Aug 10 ,17, and Sept. 7. (ttaddeley, Lc- 
wian-utieet, GovdiinuiVfteUU 


Denholme, A. Cheltenham, dealer in slates. 
Sept. 3, 4, and 28, George Hotel, Chelten¬ 
ham (King ami Co. Castle-street. Hol- 
bom ; and Pack wood, Cheltenham 
Edmund", T. Cost ell Bugged, Cardiganshire, 
tanner, July 29,30, and Sept. 3, Six-boll 8- 
inn, Petor-street, Carmarthen. (Clarke, 
and Co. Chancery-lane; Lamptcr & Bull, 
Aylesbury 

Eveleigh, T. Devonshn e-street, Bloomsbury, 
lineu-draper, August 17, 24, and Sept. 21. 
Arden, Clnlord'n-inn 

Fearnley. C. Crutched-iriars, wine-merchant, 
AugustG, 10, and Sept. 3. (Pearce and Co. 

St Swithin’s-lane 

Fcaeoek, J. Bishop Wearmouth, Dm ham, sliijv- 
bioker, Aug. 16, Sept. 12, and 21, Bridfro- 
imi, Bi"hop Wearmouth. (Blakistori, 
SmboiuI h-inn; and Reon, Sun dot land 
Foulkes, J. (Chester, grocer. Sept. (J, 7, and 29, 
(Jeorge-inn, Liverpool. (Lace and Co. 
Liverpool: and Taylor and Co. King's- 
bench-w.ilk. Temple * 

Fuliord, W. Lad-lane, warehouseman, July 27, 
Aug.6, and 31. (Stevens and Co. Little 
St. Thomas Apostle 

Cillmt.d and Tavlor, II. Bristol, eommission- 
meichant*-, Aug. 26, 27, and Sept. 21, Brin- 
tol (Evans, Hattou-garden, and Haber- 
held, Hi jstol 

(Ireig, J. and Store, II. Chat lotto-street, Rath- 
bone-place, huen-drapei", Atig. 17, 24, and 
Sept. 21. (Jours, Size-lane 
Havard, T. llctetord, wme-mexci-ant, Sept 6,7, 
and 24, Bla< k-nwan, lleretord. (Wood- 
house, Leominster; and Darke and Co. 
Red-lion.square 

Hardwige, J. ot Wellington, Somersetshire, 
draper.Aug.il, 31, and Sept. 24,1)u«di-ta- 
veru, Bristol. (Darnel, Bristol; and Pear¬ 
son, Pump-court, Temple 
Jlallain, J. T. Nctberton, Cropthorne, Worces¬ 
tershire, tanner, Aug. 5, 6, and Sept. 10, 
Castle-inn, Coventry. (Woodward and 
Co. Tokenhouse-yard ; & JVlullis, Coventry 
Hellyer, J. Hay ling, North, Hampshire, tanner, 
Aug. 7, 8, and Sept. 7, Mitre-tavern, Old 
Rope-walk, Port sea. (Johnson, Portsea; 
and Cousins, Old Broad-stveet 
Hewer, W. Llannelan, Monmouthshire, farmer, 
Aug. 15, 16, and Sept. 10, Angel-inn, Aber¬ 
gavenny, (Olabb, Abergavenny ; and Gre¬ 
gory, Clement s-iim 

llCndy.W. Breage, Cornwall, tanner, Aug. 29, 
30, and Sept. 24 , Angel-mn (lelston. (Tol- 
lett,Inner Temple; and Rogeis. HeBtmi 
Hodgson, J. il. Piaz7» Coflee-liouse, Covent- 
gunlen, wine-merchant, Aug. 9, 10, and 
Sept 11. (Amory and Co. Throgmorton-st. 
Htilse, J Shirland, J>erby&-hlrc, cotton-spinner, 
Aue. 19,31. and Sept. 21, Albion-liotel.Pic¬ 
cadilly, Manchester, (Hampson, Manches- 
lei\ ami KUi«, Cliancery-lane 
James, J. Wood-street, Choapbide. tea-dealer. 
July 30, Aug. 24, and Sept. 7. (Spence and 
Co Fnrniviil’s-inn, Holborn 
Jones, R. P. Abergavenny, linen draper. Aug. 
6.7, and 31, White-lion Inn, Broad street, 
Bristol. (Clarke, Bristol; and Jerkin# a»d * 
Co.Ncw-inn 
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Joseph, M. Liverpool, woollen-draper, Ahr-. 17, 
10, and Sept. 17. lieoitie uni. Llveipool. 
(Phillips, Liverpool; and Adhnprton & Co. 
Bedford- l'inv 

Jones. W. Bristol, Aug. 14,15, and 

Sept. 17, Commercial-moms, Corn-street, 
Bristol. (Clarke anil Co, Chancery-lane; 
ami Smith, Hii-tol 

King, W.Faielinm, Southampton, eoaeh-lmildor 
Sept. 9, 1.1.* 2 s, Ued-iion-inn, Fareliam’. 
(Holme nmt Co. New-inn; anil Paddan, 
Farehum 

Langdnlc, T Ciougliton, Yorkshire, dealer, 
Aug.ll. 7.ami Sept. 7, Tallmt-imi, Seal lio- 
horomrli. (Ifenson, Scailmrough: and 
Keatsev and Co. King-street, Cheapside 

Lewis, W. Cardill, (jluiiiorganshiro, lmeri-ilra- 
per, Aug. 20,27, and Sept. 21. Commereial- 
rooms, Bristol. (Foote & Co. Hiislol: & 
Saunders, Bristol 

Mason, ,1. H. Cambridge, cook, Aug. 23, 24, and 
Sept. 29, ked-lion-inn, Cambridge, (jlar- 
ris, Cambridge; and Coe, llatton-gaiden. 

Marshall, W, Bessie, King»ton-npon-Hull, mil¬ 
ler, Aug. 19,20, and Sept 17, Cemge-inu, 
Kingston-upon-Hull {Ruslivvorth. Hull; 
and High moor, Scott's-} aid. Bush-lane, 
Cannon-street 

Mortimer, J. sen. Cleekenton, Yoiksliire,'mer¬ 
chant, Ang. 5, 0, at Court-house, Leeds, & 
Sept 10, Seoige-inn, iliiddcispeld. (Mor¬ 
ton and Co. Cray's-iun square; and Noi i is, 
llalitax 

Peyton, W Cl. Upper Tliames-street, mereliant, 
Aug. 3, 8 , and31. (t)l uee and Co. Billiter- 
square 

Price, J. Hvall, Ripple, Worcestershire, dealer, 
Aug. 7,8, and Sept. 7, Red Lion-inn, New¬ 
port. (Hicks, (iias's-inn-square: ami Clo¬ 
ver, Tong, Shropshire 

Tillman, M. and Pulmari, J. Cnisboroiigli, 
common-brewers, Sept 4, 5, and 21, Cock- 
inn. Cuisborougli. (livine, Cuisborongh; 
and I’lumptie, Temple 

Rivcis, W. and Clowes,.!. Shelton, Stafford¬ 
shire, maimlactureis oj eait lien will e, Aug. 
9, 10. and Sept 7, Albion-iun, Hanley, 
Stoke-npon-Ticut. (Andoisen * Co. Han¬ 
ley; mid Pugh, Langbourn-chandiers.Feii- 
rhmeh-street 

Richards, M. llvthe, Sontlinmpton.ship-linilder 
Atig 3I,Sc]d. 10, and 28. l-’od.Hi.ill,South¬ 
ampton. (Barney, Southampton; and Roc, 
Tcmple-rhaniheis, Fleet-Mieet 

Itoherts, \V. Oxtord-st hosier, Aug. 17.24, and 
Sept. }/■ (Reviinl and Co. Austm-lii.iis 

Robinson, F. Aston. Birmingham, dealer, Aug. 
13, 14, and Sept. 10, Swan-inn, Birming¬ 
ham (Picken and Co. Birmingham ; and 
Jeniiig and Co. Klm-court., Temple 

Robinson, C. late id London-road.Suirey, coal- 


dealer, Aug. 3, 10 , and Sept. 7. (Retholme 
anil Co. Staple-Inn. Hoi horn 
Shannon, \V. Whitehaven, diaper, Aug. 7, 8 , 
and Sept. 3, Black-lion-inu, Whitehaven. 
(Hodgson, Whitehaven; and Falcon, KUn- 
comt, Temple 

Stevenson, J. Boston, Lincolnshire, grocer, 
J uly 29.30, and Scpf 3, Peacock- 11111 , Bos¬ 
ton (Hopkins llo-tnn; ami Stocker ami 
Co. New Bonn ell-mint, Carey-sticct 
Strickland, .1. Steeple Monlen, Cambridge- 
shiie, common hicwci. An g. 20, 21, H.ml- 
ivicke Aims-inu, Airmglon. mid Sept. 21, 
Red Lion-inn, Cainln idge. (Bui loot. 
King's Bench-walk Temple; and Heed 
hum, Kimhoiton, liuutmgdou'lure 
Stodait, J. and Slodorl, F. Cailisle, cotton 
manntaclnicis, Aug. ill’, 14, and Sept 17 , 
Bush -11111 Caih-lc. Atkinson, Caili-te- 
arid Young & Co. Chuiloltr-iow. Mansion- 
house 

Thoi p, J, sc.i. Chen die, Cheshire, calmo-pi mtei. 
Aug 2. ,i, and 31, Stai-mii, iManciicstcr. 
(Atkinson, Manchester, and dlackinsne, 
'rcuiple 

Thorp, .1 |un. Clieadlo.Cheshue.oaliro-pi uitet, 
Sept 1 4, lli, and 28, Palace-mil, Main In's- 
Ht. (Adlmgton ami Co. Bedloid lov.nnd 
Bums, Manchester 

Tomlinson, W'. jiiu Nani wich, Cheshire, nionc’-- 
sci nciiei, Aug. li, 7, and Sept 7 L.iinhino, 
Nauluirti (Sandy*and Co Ciann-i-omt. 
Fleet-stieet; and Biocdlinist, N.mtii 1 li 
Tuckei, It. inn Bristol, cai pcnlei, Am; 2 s, 1 , 

and Sept 21, Commeu i.vl-ioom-. Com H 
Biislol (Vuaid and to. Cun oin s-um- 
bcids; and Heaven, Bit toi 
W.vlkei, M r Bolton, Cama-ime shopkeeper 
Aug. 10 , 20 mid Sept 17, 111 nlgciwitefr 
,u 111 -, .M.incbps'ci (ilurd A Co Temple 
and Bui klcy, Manchester 
Wedgbciimi T. i1 1 ml>1 <*ton, WoieeMci-'uie 
gioiei Alt**' 23,24 and Sept. 7 I'nivoiii 
11111 , Win 11 —tei (\V llli.ims ,V Co Lincoln -- 
inn; and Curlier, Dioitvvirh 
Wliallcv, <t C. Clieitcnbaoi, nionev-si livelier, 
Jills 30, Aug. it. Sept. 7 (t lottmi and Co. 
lligb-slieet, Soutluv.uk, and Whatlcv 
Itcii'lcoiiie Ciicnr cstci 
Wlntlii.gliam, R Iieoi.ee street. I’ivnnslone 
sq.Mic, victitallci, Ang. li, 17. and Sept 1 I. 
t Freeman ami Co. Co!einnii--Ucct 
Willson, .1 lih, Cainhiidgcsliiic, inillci. Aug. 
28, 29. and Sept 1”. Lamb-run, Kh. (Pick¬ 
eting and Co. Staple- 11111 ; ami Evans A Co 
Ely 

Wortlev, V. llenry-street, llaiupstcnd-ro.id, 
grocer, Aug 17. 24,and Sept. 17. (Caulalc 
and t'o. (iray'.s-inn 

Young, .1. <•' Klnphike, Oxlbrdshiie, inercliaiii 
July 27, Aug. 1,ami 11 (Crosslcy, King's 

Ann’s y.ud, Coleuoin-stteet 


DIVIDENDS, 

From Saturbay, July 20, to Saturday, August 17, 1*22. 


Adams, J. Stamford, August 2t 
Burgess, t>. and Lord M. Kin lidalr, Aug 19 
Bums, J and Birins, J. jun. Lone,Aug. 20 
Blytli, C. W and F. Birmingham, Aug. 20 & 27 
Bovei«toek, J. If. Alton, Hants, August 28 
Brown, .1 London, August 2(1 A 21 
Bruee, A, Brown, J. & Scott,0 London,Aug.24 
Berry, Cavci-ham. Oxfoidslnre, Aug. 28 
Bniikvvood.J and Co. Lomhard-st. Aug. 27 
Banister, W. lntchiield, August 11 
Birkg, 8. W. TlmniCj Yoiksliire, Aug, 16 
Beane, B, HicUmg,.Norkdk,Aug. 11 
Buchanan; B. Smith, S M. and Ashley F 
Lircjswiol,August 11 
BarbCT.dW. and B. R Cheapside, Aug 21 
BettairJkA. W. stumbled, Heptembei Hi 
CarpAlftcr. J. »nd Crupcutei, J. 1 '. Souirrset- 
. , August 30 


Carpenter, J. P. & Webber, J. Someisctshue, 
August 27 

Clarke, J Liverpool, August ]7 
Coates H. Ilrarlheld, Essex, August 22 * 30 
Cooke, H. and Prince, 1). (.'ol |, in.iu-t. Aug 21 
Cl.uke.J Waketield. Angimtlo 
Couplaml, C. jun Leeds, Couplaml R. Hunslek 
Leeds, Couplaml. F. 11 uiisicl, ami Couplaml. 
E. Saltord, August 13 
Crumble. C. ami Carr, J. York, August 20 
Culver, W. liloomahuiv, Augn-t 27 
Campbell, B. llaiper, B. and Baillie, A. o( the 
Old Jewry, August 27 
Cable, W. Aldeburgh, Huflolk, August 29 
Cioslatu], K. Liver pool, A ngust 11 
(.'organ, M. Puget, 'I'. I!. A Matthews, K. Chep 
ping Norton, Septemhei HI 
Bay, H. Maidstone, Juh 3<i 
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1>icken, J. Shrewsbury, August 2(5 & 27 
Dickens, T. Livet pool,'September 7 
PiRwuk, J. [\ and J Alderman's Walk, July 27 
LudicnRJ. 1C Exeter, August 21 
Kav<‘i, J. hVidon.Noithampton. August 22 
L<lu anis, j Vine-st. Npitaliields, August 27 
Elliott, T. and J Instock, S. ~Noithamp. Aug. 27 
K\Im\F. and Schmacek, A. Bury-tl. Sept. 17 
K\ans, J Shcerneys, Scpfembei 7 

L. M. Bur\-ct. St Mai v-Axe. Aug 21 
F(»k, K. L jun. Idol la Tower-st. No\. 12, 
Parmer, E. Halifax, August 31 
HiuUbv (r Lciccstci "lure, Aug 20 
(iondall, W. & Turner, J. Gailick lull, Aug. 27 
Giove, P. Paidifl, September G 
di av, C. <>\foid-Mt August 31 
Hiegson, It. Spmdle-.t<mc,Septeinbei G 
Ila\ II. and Turner, F A. Newcastle— i Sit and, 
Aui/u-d 1/ 

lir),J Dover August 19 
liquid, S Liltluti^bme, E-^ex, August 27 
11( slmirton, J.jim. Yoik, September G 
lLuth*y,K. Kipoit, Kcptemhei 10 
ifniiHCin-n, Bndge-st. Hint ktiiais, Aug 10 
Uuhs,* 11,J JiiHiaid-st. Mmgton, July 27 
llardi-, \ ,<J. and t'liuing, J. Bcdionbet. Cuvent- 
iMiden .»ulv 30 

June-, T. War*. Herts, August 10 

.Tolnison, *1* jiiui Wakefield, September 9 

Kmsluiw S. Oldham. August 19 

Knight .1 ILihiav,, August 21 

Knight, J Mile-etid-inad, August 27 

Ka\, E Sbrlbeld, September 4 

Kmg, W Birimneh.tin, August 27 

lviikland. .1, &. Badeuoeh, J. Coventiy, Aug 31 

] mvi's IL Hexham,Sept. 3 

Lea, \\ r & Lea, .1 P Puternostei-iow, Aug 10 

Lauder J Birmingham. Aug. 27 

Livcm*\ d Holton, Aug 20 

Lipp.ud.J. Depttonl, Aug 21 

(Ylnddm'k.R & Tweed, J . Rosctn.u y-U. Aug 15 

Morri". W Hoilott, Aug 

McCall, lving»ioti, Jamaica, Aug. 2 d 


Mather, E. Oxfoid, Aug.27 
Marsh, J. Graceeliurrh-st Aug 27 
MarMlen, P. Sheffield, Sept 3 
Maxvhnod, R. jun, Wakefield, Aug 14 
Mnote. J. Somersetshue, Aug 19 
Moure, T Herts, Sept. 1C 
Natlnss, J sen. Thornton, Yoiksh. Aug. 2*4 
Olivia, T C. Liverpool, Sept. 10 
Palmer, W. Norfolk, Aug. 20 
I'.ii son*-, J. Whitechapel, Aug. G 
Penley, J. pin Gloueestej ahire, Aug. 21 
l’mirtalcs A. 1*. and A. G. Bread-st. Aug. 20 
Pi entice, A A Shelley, T. Manchester. Aug. 22 
Paisuns. R. sen Pardons, it. jun. and Parsons, 
T. Widecunhe. September 20 
Player, J. II, and Keen, J. Bristol, Aug IG 
Riley, J Lcieestei, A ug. 30 
Jtodd, W Woicenter,Sept. 1/ 

Rudd,(\ Lawibit, Lancashire, October 5 
St.uitoid, P Che-ier.Aug 2 G 
Spence, 1. Providence i im, Uaekney-rd. A up. 20 
Snelgioxe, R Siism-x, Aug. 20 
Siuiune, S. Ihlpeitun, Wilt", Aug 21 
Sharp, U. sen Sh.itp, <* jun, and Sharp, W* 
Tlireadncedle.wt Aug 10 
Smethmst, J sen. and llindle. R. Torkington, 
Plus hi re, Aug. 17 

Tiougliton, B Coventiy.Julv30 fAug 24 
Troughlou, B. sen and Troughton. J. Wood-st. 
Tmnet, T Stock-exchange, Aug. 27 
Trafibrd.T Oxfordshire, Sept. 10 [20 

Wylie, W. Southampton-i w, Bhumishtirv, Aug. 
Wliaiton, ft. and 11, Little Crosby, Lauc. Au¬ 
gust 20 

Wtnde.itt, T. Bridgetown, Beiry Pomperoy, 
l>e\onshne, August 20 
Walkc.r Ripon, Yuikshne, August 31 
Wanl. J. Beech, StallonHhne. Sept. 7 
Walters, J. Ktudham. Herts Aug.31 
\V inr.it c,.I Rathwiek Somerset, Oct. 23 
Wehh, t* Cm nhill, Au« 10 
Whitehead, G inn and Clarke. U. Basinghall- 
street, No\ eiuhet 2.1 


INS<>LVRXCY REGISTER. 

]\’ofn c of opposition to the discharqe of an// prisoner must be entered in the 
book at the office^ 33, f.incohi's-Imi-l 'telds, three clear daps, exclusive of Sun¬ 
day, before the da// of hcarintj. The schedules are filed and mu// be inspected 
erci/i Monday, Wednesday, and Friday , bvtueen the hours of ten and four , up 
to the last day for entering opposition. 


London. 

Petitions to be heard at Westminster, 
5lh September, at rune. 

A1M]»hii, LMu:utl, of Binad-sam'tuaiy 

WVAnuii-tor, sctioolmuslri. 

Hloorc. .loin), oi (lie Wsitcimnn'-t Arms, Ito^iiml 
i!i .n-> .Liil, Tooloy-stici't, of Littl) 1 U(' 1 l-;illt , y, 
iini! ol S\\ati-!illo\, ('olcrnaii-otrool, of <Ju-.it 
, oi Oosttell-street-ioiul, of Wpst- 
mojolamt-iititMuio^, Aldorsffol Sltoe- 
luno, of Ad)lU‘-sf. hist ot ll;uii>vci-to. OrubL>- 
sf. slu'i l/f'.-ollii'ci 's-.)ssistant 
Hmlppi ..l.imps, ot Tilloid, SiirrPv.laiiourP) 

C) issl.iiul. Jolin Alirliapl, of 10 Tloivips-inti, of 
tocatSt I Idols, lust ol 27, J.mvPi Jolm-sl. 
Coiiitm'K'iiil-ro.Kl, rli-rk in tho PM'isp-othce. 
liulsiiii, Tliomas, oi 2. Nou-st. Docklieml.i'ar- 
ni.i 11 , an.l io.il.nii' ootitlop iUmIpi. 

|)ii|.iiis, |.oiiis Finiii his, ot Wdili's-lam'.llam- 
ini>i«mitli lust ot Di'aii-st.fSotio.w.ix-cliamllei 
.tint lili’udii‘1 

livoslu'd, Cli.ult's, ot (ii'pat Mavv-lc linno-st. 
limflirt, lost ol K.i»l-st. Mar\-lr-l)iniO,li>LT)- 
.talilo-kof ppr 

fiotclt, John, of Kuis-lnod-Kivcn, Hackney, last 
of .lamp, .t. Islington,ItuiMer 
tij-iffin, Thomas, of Matlhimnigh, WiUslnip, 


Mel nailer ami eomnion-earricr, of Barnes, 
Sum. Rinper, last ot Ohl Brent lord, dealer 
in hnttpr, pj;i's, poult! v, &p 
H opkins, Daniel, of 114, Ohl Niohol-st, Bethnal- 
pri-pn, hoiM--haii-maiiut!iPturer 
Japkson Thomas liass, ot Souihaiiipton-liuild- 
iids, ot Upper North-plapp, Oray's-lnn-lane, 
last of Middle Netv-st, Fetter-lane, at tomes s- 
ilerk 

Lai k,Mary,of the Mutton Cove-mil, Plymouth- 
ilin-k, vii'tuaUor 

Lewis. Isaac, of Upton, Bilton, (llouecster- 
slino, tanner and hutrher 
Malians, Samuel,of Hotselejdown-lane, last of 
Lissun-gtove, schoolmaster 
Matthewsou, James, ol Oxford, bookseller, last 
ol the Southwark Alius, Borough-road, vic- 
tualh'i 

Mo!lo\, Charles Leeke, of Itro,'he's-market,of 
lv.Mmmth-'tvppt, Spa-fields, last of Cruss-st. 
Ilatton-g.irden, painter and glazier 
Mniulu>. \Villiain, SUcerness, giocer 
Nem p. Thomas, of Loudon-st, Dockhead, last 
oi (iiavpl-laitc, Lambeth, carman 
I’lue, Josppli, ot 10, tihmrester-st. last of 3, 
Uippti's-liuildings, Lmuheth, carman and 
phandier-slmp-keeper 

Bay,Thomas, of Slnpston-upon-Stour. Worces- 
toi .hire, saddle) and book-keeper 
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Squires, Joint Newby, of Walton-on-the-HiU, 
new Liverpool, surgeon and apothecary, last 
house-surgeon in the dispensary at Windsor 

6th September, at nine. 

Berg, Wcrncst, of Timk-et. Tunk-st. Mile-end 
New-town, of Little Cartel -at. Doctors’-com- 
mons, last of Menuge-st. Whitechapel, sugai- 
refiner 

Brown, Robert, of Guildford, Surry, tallow- 
chandler, Ac. 

Bysh, John, of Paternoster-row, bookseller, See. 
Cooper. Joseph, of Manhv, Lincolnshire, of the 
Hell and Crown, and 3(1, Urooko-st. Holboin, 
late of Sniitlilield, dealer in cattle 
Edmonds, Joseph, of Northover, Somersetshire, 
miller and shopkeeper, last of 233, Hoxton 
Old-town, Middlesex, ba^er 
Fawson, Thomas, of 10, Great Piazza, Covent 
gai den, hotel-keeper, last of 1 lart-st. Covent- 
garden 

Francis, Peter Clement, of Old Bioad-st. nfUp- 
jter Baker st. of Cottage-grove, Camberwell, 
of Orchard st. .Hackney, of BlaekheatU, of 
Bayswater, of 3, Rowland-row, Stepney-gn, 
of 15, Arnold-pl. Walworth, last of Watney- 
st. Commercial road, commission-broker 
Gnslin, John, of Devonshire-sl, Queen-sq. of 
Uuiou-st. Southwark, last of Frospee.t-pl. Sur¬ 
ry, gentleman 

Jones, Robert, of Newport, Monmouthshire, 
wine-merchant and common-brewer 
Keating, Thomas, of Bristol, wholesale provi¬ 
sion-merchant. See. 

Lamb, William llavis, of Woroester, surgeon, 
lastof Serle’s coffee-house, Cary-st 
Partridge. Thomas, of Bloxwich, Staffordshire, 
awl-blade-maker 

Ravis, Daniel Harris, of Crooked-lane, accoun¬ 
tant, of Walworth, and of Union-st. Hackucv- 
road, victualler, of Somerset-pl, Whitechapel, 
last of Cliarles-st. Kent-road, jiapei-hanger 
Richardson, Alexander, of Camberwell, ot Rich- 
ardson-st. Bermondsey, last of 12, lviug-st. 
Soho, eordwainer 

Smith, Henry Burdon Todd, of Low Ilewarth, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gentleman, ot West 
Bolden, near Sunderland, surgeon and apo¬ 
thecary, last of Princes-sq. Ratclillo-lughway, 
gentleman 

Taylor, George, of Goudbursf, Kent, farmer 
Vawser, David Cowherd, of Upwell.uear Wis- 
heach, Cambridge, farmer 
Wesl, Thomas, of Barkins-side, Essex, tanner 
Williams, William, of Amen-eorner, PaternoR- 
ter-ruw, bookseller, last of Hatiield-st. Blauk- 
friars-road. gentleman 

Willis Sarah,of Baldwin-st. City-rd. last of Wq- 
terloo-st,, St. Luke’s, fancy-trimming-maket. 

Country. 

Dragon-inn, Montgomery, 6th Sept. 

• at ten. 

Mansfield, Richard, of Gartmill, Berrew, Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, farmci 

Guildhall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4th 
Sept, at eleven. 

Ameers, Richard, ot Newcastle-upon-Tyne, last 
of Gateshead, victualler and shoemaker 
Downie, Aiexunder, of.Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
joiner 1 

GeddCB, John, of Jarrow, Durham, eordwainer 
H»ITison,WaUam, of the Onseburn, Byker Nor¬ 
thumberland, miller, victualler, tke. 


[Aug. 

Old,Humphry,of Bowes, Yorkshire,of Sundei- 
land, lastof Hetton-le-Hole, Durham, grocer 

Red Lion, Northop, Flintshire, 3d Sept, 
at ten. 

Adams, Edward, of Gwernafield, Mold, Flint¬ 
shire, miner. 

Townhall, Scarborough, 6th Sept, at 
ten. 

Belt, John, of Scalby, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 

Wakefield, Yorkshire, 6th September, 
at ten. 

Aldani, Thomas, of Sheffield, butcher 
Brown, Joseph, oi Sheffield, watchmaker 
Drew, William, of Pontefract, Yorkshue, turner 
and brazier 

Furniss, Joseph, of Sheffield, butcher 
Hammei ton, Thomas, oi Barnsley, Yorkshire, 
wire-worker 

Leach, Henry, of Colne, Lancashire, cotloii- 
manuiucturer, last of Gisburn. Yorkshire, 
carrier 

Mount, William,of Sheffield, eordwainer 
Place, Alexander, of Halifax, book-keepei 
Pryor, George, ol Sheffield, grinder 
Smithson, Miles, of Chapel Allerton,neat Leeds, 
maltster and farmer 

Willans, George,of Almomlbury. nearlludders 
field, clothier. 

County Courts, Durham, 7th Sept, 
at eleven. 

Domville John, ot Hurworth, Puiham, inn- 
keepei and farmer 

Jackson, William, of Sniuleiland, butcher and 
ship-owner 

Wright. Edward, of Ncwcastle-upon-T\ nc, gro 
cer,lastot Bedlington, Durham, coal-owner. 

Shirehall, Ipswich, 7th September , at 
twelve. 

Lankester. James, of Ipswich, yeoman 
Wught, John, of Ipswich, ot I ft 2. J)iury-lam\ 
and 23, llyde-st. Bloomsbury-sq London, 
jeweller, &c. 

Northampton, 7th September, at fen. 

Coleman,John, of Burton-Lalimcr, Noithump- 
tonshire. blacksmith. 

Shirehouse, Norwich, 7th September, 
ul ini. 

Doe, William, of Forncett St Petei, of Monitor, 

i mblican, of Fundenhall.last ol Foi neett st- 
J e ter, all in Norfolk, tarmei. 

Warwick, 9th September, at ten. 

Clark, William, of Birmingham, rule-makei 
Creslmll, James Astley, ot Birmingham, cubi 
net-maker 

Darliv, Edward, of HalesOwen, Salop, nail- 
factor 

Frcetli, William, of Birmingham,coal-dealei 
Lane, John, of Birmingham,coal-dealci 
Lines, John, of Birmingham, pastry-cook 
Page, Joseph,of Birmingham, caster 
Smith,William,ol lliiiningham, steel-t.oy-maker 
Walteis, Thomas, of Ummugham, plater am' 
shop-keeper 

Waul, John, of Dcntend, Birmingham, nail and 
hinge-maker. 
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REMARKABLE INCIDENTS IN THE MONTH. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 


tfbitlscson, TTpnrv, Bengal Civil Service, to 
Pemberton, Miss K. m. Count> Donegal, at 
Madras 

Clinntean, Bonis Adulphua de. Military Super- 
mtcmlant, to 

DEATHS 

Dong, Mr. E. L Purser, Royal-navy 
<lust.im-e, Mi«.(Captain)at Jamaica 
Miluliell. J. V. es(|. (lloticester-piaoe, Portmau- 
wipiare, at l.vons 

Bowen. Charles, esq. of Cavendish-square, at 
Perua uilmeo 


Oroft, Miss E. P. daughter of Sir Rirlmrd 
C. at Lille, France 

Mesurier. Kilwanl Lee, Esq. of Genoa, to 
Wright, Miss, a. A. Spring-gardens, London, 
at Genoa, 


ABROAD. 

Rosser, Mr. H. B. of SMnner-street, Loin)on. 
at. Hat is 

Jcilery-., HI iss Amie, at Guernsey 
Sumniers, Lieut. James, :53id Re’gt. at Janiaiea 
37 


METRO POLITAN OCCURRENCES. 


Kin;/'# Departure for Scotland.— 
Ills Majesty’s arrival at Greenwich 
Hospital was announced by tlie firing 
of a gun, and the Royal Standard was 
inuucdiatcly hoisted at the tpp of the 
Governor’s bouse. When his Majesty 
eame out of the Hospital and appeared 
at the landing place, he gracefully 
bowed to bis subjects, immediately 
descended to the Koval barge, and was 
rowed alongside the Royal George: 
l lie bands of music on board the State 
barges playing fiod sure the Kin a 
bis Majesty’s arrival on board the 
Royal Yaciu, he was received with 
three cheers and the Roy ill Standard 
hoisted. The Comet steam v essel took 
the Royal Yacht in tow, and proceeded 
down the river, accompanied by the 
Lord Mayor in the city state barge, 
and the Merchant Tailors’ and Gold¬ 
smiths’ Companies in their barges, 
which were followed by an immense 
number of vessels and boats. Pleasure 
boats without number, and every steam 
vessel on the River, seemed to be iu a 
state of active requisition. The Hero 
steam boat Ttad a company on board 
that, in point of number, exceeded any 
thing- ever witnessed. The Swiftsure , 
Venus i J-Cagle, and Comet , steam boats, 
were occupicilwith very large compa¬ 
nies. The venerable Earl St. Vincent, as 
senior Admiral of the Red, was in attend¬ 
ance at Greenwich at a very early 
hour. The spectacle of the embarkation 
was altogether a brilliant one. The 
fineness of the weather, the river 
covered with vessels of ; all kinds, gaily 
decorated and filled with well-dressed 
people, the concourse of spectators that 
filled every place where a view of the 
scene could be obtained, the costumes 
of the Greenwich pensioners, the sol¬ 
diers and, marines assembled on duty, 
presented a lively picture to the eye. 
Eur. Sfag, Vot, 82. 


The Isle of Dogs, usually so deserted 
and so sombre, displayed a moving 
mass of animation. The acclamations 
were loud and reiterated when the 
King appeared. A great number of 
Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s cutters 
lead made a rettdevous at Greenwich, 
equipped for sea. Of these fast-sailing 
boats it was supposed that a fleet of at 
least a hundred sail attended the Royal 
squadron. 

The preparations for the contraction 
and other judicious alterations before 
the curtain of Drury-Iane Theatre are 
commenced; to complete which, the 
erection of the scaffolding is estimated 
at an expense of at least £500. 

At the late sale of the property of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
very little was actually sold, and the 
amount of the two days’ sale of what 
was sold and bought iu is about 140,0951 

On Thursday last, being the anni¬ 
versary of the opening of the Regent’s 
Canal, a numerous party of tlie Direc¬ 
tors, Proprietors, and their Friends, in¬ 
spected the Canal from Litnehouse to 
the City-road Basin, where they after¬ 
wards dined at tlie Macclesfield Arms. 
The party were much gratified with 
the progress making in the formation 
of new works establishing on various 
parts along the banks of the Canal, 
and with the increasing activity of 
business throughout its whole line. 

Absentees .—It will scarcely.be cre¬ 
dited by those, who have no’ means of' 
knowing the circumstance, that there' 
are from 100,000 to 150,000 English 
and Irish people of property'livmg iu 
different parts of the Continent. Whole 
towns are absolutely peopled by them., 
la Paris, the Duke of Hamilton, with' 
the Earls of Stair and Fife, at an ex¬ 
pense to themselves, or, rather to their 
eountry| of 100,0001. per annum, lead 
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the fashion to about 20,000 English 
persons, of a. mixed chaiacter, at Ver¬ 
sailles Mr Robert Williams, the 
Metnbei foi Carnal vonshire, with his 
numerous ami amiable family, and se¬ 
veral titled persons, have, for some 
years, taken up then residence in the 
neighbourly id of Geneva Thci e are 
j t W0 English families with the Duke 
ol Leeds at the head, the Marchioness 
of Bute, and many distinguished nobles 
of both sexes, at Rome. Loid Moulfoid 
has lived some time neat Boidenux, 
sui rounded by about 2,000, one half ot 
whom aie small fundholders, and one 
half lush of 300/ to 400L per annum, 


[Auo. 

when they can get their tents paid At 
Touts there is a select coips of about 
4,000, who pndc themselves upon then 
family connexions in the United King 
dom At Boulogne tlieie are 6,000 
English, 4,000 of whom are entitled to 
some compassion, "being half-pay oflfi 
ctrs, who cannot live without wine 
Prince Leopold very natuially expends 
las 5%CK>0Z a yeai tu Germany At 
Biussels the English and Irish congre¬ 
gate, and there is scarcely a town or 
village in liance, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and Italy, in which they 
ai e not to be found. 


BIRTHS IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS 


SONS. 


Mrs Baring, Beikeliy squire 

Mis btilluigfleit HowOastli Holts 

Mrs Sutton, Kelli im nr Newaik upon irent 

Mrs Rowlatt, Cussing Essex 

Mrs Hit Connaught terrau Edgwan roid 

Mis button Lodge,South Lambeth 

Mrs Hirst I eniple plate 

Mis ( rosst, tottinham 

Mis Paikinson Hoxton squaie 

Mrs Venables Queenluthe 

Mrs John Miles, Hampstead 


Mrs Breeilon Pinglioimi Berl s 
Mis C AtluiUy lit mtrei Hum 
MisPailu Slum Uimi 
Mrs Portil 1ml ilk liiusr H u t 
Mis ( itoi Beikr nil un |1 ue KmL 
Mis lb Luslnncton 
Mis Ldwaill awc-> < S<i|eants mu 
Mrs (. bulyi Clou lit |1«< 

Mis R \V Williams C.uil It >i 1 1 Hu 11 q 
Mis Robinson, dig-yli stmt 


IIAtli IITCRS. 


The Countess of Jersey Hi i hi lev .squaie 
Tin ( ounti s» ot Poi fsmouth Ldmburg'i 
L idyll Eiskine Suithhuiil Rertoiv Leiiestli 
Lilly Isabella Smith BuhiUy pi ChiUiuhuu 
Lidyof Cant fs Faiksou RV 
Mis Meredith South I ambith 
Mrs C iool shank llaipm street 
Mis Ahxanlei Nuholson Sidinouth Hcyon 
LalyotLt Inn So - 1 Wood Bilghtm 
Mrs Roht Wintil Claphain iommon 
Lady of Sir Ulysses Bmgh, M P toik strut 
St Jani09 s squaie 
Mrs Bnggs Lin olnsmii (olds 
Mis l>i i tin Boytmi Yoik st bt I imess sq 
Mrs Mount),Hanover at Hanoiir sq 


Mis Printn Linos 
Mis W M Hr niley Russell sqii u 
Hills rrtm \i ua i H um lamm i 
Mis (inks Pm nil im Sumy 
Mi' Bubti Hi II i 1 nil 
Mi Li tu l l nil lit Hi i igs 
Mtm 1 <i Cn kitt f net to ilug 
Mis Wmtii < liphnm romm ii 
M is Bnggs Lincoln s mil Jill Is 
Mis e> <J irdon, Henm ilk lull Sui y 
Mis R W Oh y 

LilyCoplty Oeoigtsstml It m i j 
Mih H)y lim St Jamess squaii 
Mrs Maionb inks, W luipoli stmt 


MARRIAGES IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS 


Arnold Rev J W esq Northampton to 
Howaid, Lidy ill uy 
Baker Mi S Andovei to « 

Cox Miss A Russel st Russel sq 
Barnard Capt 7Rt I lght Infantiy to 
Porter MissC Rockl i ai e house Devon 
Barker, R esq Tavistock st Bedford sq to 
White, M l s Burton ci esi ent 
Beeman, Mr Isaae, Boi nugh.to 
Bcnsiey. Miss Ann, Ola] ham use Surrey 
Beauthan p R 1 esq 1 etton bouse. Sums 
Westbrook,Mi«s fehra t hapel st Giov sq 
Bramall, T esq Tamworth Castle to 
Cooper Miss of Buntfoid 
Biowne Peter Esq M P to 
Puget, MRs C H Herts 
Bright, Dr Richard, Bloomsbury sq to 
Babbington, Miss Martha, Aldeimanbury 
Cartwright, W, esq Captain 10th Hussars, to 
*, Joneg Miss Mary Ann 
^Barter, H W esq at H to 

Plum«re,Mis» L t laypole Kent 
Capes John, ess Walworth to 
Jhncs.Mis* of Lambeth 


to 


(talk h i sq Si n ] 1 ire Isleu ntl to 
Spuei, Miss E Sit ah 
Covomltli J esq Giiysmn to 
Claiki Miss S BeiUonl h w 
Cool It e-q 11 A to 
Wqdtliloit MissS Fliralieth 
Cook, ( esq Lowci Bennington gmn ti 
Huutoi.MissA S Maigat< 

Crow T C i sq SuenOils Kelt to 
llodstll Miss Laura II Ilium 
Cumlieibatih l < u.j of Baibadoes to 
Ashe MissM OH Bath 
Dei on t t* sq Lower Si vmmn st to 
Long Miss ill B Humpstou lodgi, Sully 
Dougl is Sn John Roxbuigsluie, to 
■ScoftMlssH C Bed foul same county 
Eaton S esq Ketton Hall Rutlandsli to 
Waldie Miss C A Hemlersyde Paik Roxbo. 
Elkins L esq Guildford Burry, to 
Davis MissF Juda pi East.Newtd 
Fyfe J esq Streatham, to 
Swainson, Miss E M Kennington 
Golding, B esq M D to 
Blew, Miss 8. P Warwi k »t Pall Mall 
Grlmanl, C R esq Lee, Kent 0) 

Finch, MR* 9. White, ot that place 
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Haythorne, Rev. J. to 
Poore, Miss A. <1, Rualuill, Wilts 
Hornby, T. esq. 8t. S\v itliin's-lane. to 
Grimani. Miss, Lee, Kent 
Hunt lei, T. esq. Aeklam Hall, Yorkshire to 
Wells, Miss K. F. E. of Demarara, West Ind. 
Isaac, G, F. esq. Ashvvick-houso, Olonces. to 
Frnninw, Miss Elisabeth..isle of Wight 
Jaffray, W. esq. Montaguo-st, to 
Kelly, relict of the late Col Kelly 
Lloyd, Rev. Charles I). 1). to 
Stapleton, Miss M. H. Thorpe Lee, Surry 
Long. Henry Esq, Hampton Lodge, Surry, to 
Walpole, Lady Catherine 
Mackenzie, W. ea |. 3d Dragoons, to 
Anderson, Mias Justina 
Milnei, J. esq. Canterbury, to 
Unekliurst, Mias Sarah 
Pasquir, E. .1. esq. London,to 

Hethani. Mr*, late of Negapatani, Ea*t-Ind. 
Payne, C. <1. esq. Middle Temple, to 
Salisbury, Miss M. 

Penn, Mr, 11. Crepsiogham, Norfolk, to 
Hughes, Mi*s C Morden Ash, Essex 
Pennant, Hand, esq. to 
Chun hill, Ladv Caroline Spencer 
Itohinson, Mr. J. A. to 
Hardy Mi**M. A Bignell, Enfield 
Rogers, F. N. o-q lliunsrombe-housu,Wilts, to 
Yea, MissJ E. Taunton 


Ttoivson, Mr. John, Acre-lane, Clapham, to 
Heck, Mias Harriet. Reading 
Sandys, H. C. esq. Captain Bengal cstab. to 
Spottcswoode, Mrs. at Caen 
Savage, T. esq. Midsomer, Norton, to 
Palmer, Miss E. A. Finsbury-house, Soms. 
Shawe, D. 11. S. P. esq. to 

Egan, Miss M. Usage-house, Herts 
Simpson, Rev. T. W, TUurnseoc, Yorksh. to 
Welsh, Miss Mary, Harlcry-st 
Smart, Rev. N. Trewitt -house, Northum. to 
Groombridge.Miss M. S. Blackheath 
Somerset, Lord Granville, to 
Smith, the lion. Emily 
Travers, J. esq. Highbury Grove, to 
Taj lor, Miss Mary, Finsburv-sq. 

Twopeny, Edward, esq. Rochester, to 
Smith, Miss E. Causer, Kent 
Upton, Mr. TIiob. Cheapsidc, to 
Dawson, Miss E. Keunington Common 
Welsh, Henry, Esq. Biomley Common, to 
Thornton,Miss A. Spimgtield Grove, Sussex 
Wharton, Rev, T. St. John’s Wood, to 
Rose, MissC. M.Croohain.Ncwbmy 
Welland, K. esq. Hon K. 1. Com. Service, to 
Corfield, Miss S. Wilton House, Taunton 
Witherin', Mr. R. St. John’s Coll. Camb. to 
Hale, Aliss E. Petworth, Sussex. 


DEATHS IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS, 


Alroik J, esq. Roeliampton—Allison, Mrs. J, 
Aiiuidelst. Stiand—Atwood, A. esq. Worees- 
lei *hii e 

It.i/et, Mi* Sarah, C. Pmtland-pl.— Brown, 
Mis- Anne Luldnnd.. St. James’*-pl.—Beard* 
linin'. Mis. John, Boltim-st. Piccadilly— Butler, 
Mr. William, M.ukiiev,74—Blair, the Ladv ol" 
Lieut* naiit-Gen. sir Robert—Burges, Mi*. C.. 
Bristol—Boitrdillon, Mr. Great Russeil-st. Co- 
veut Garden—Bimney, William, esq. Coventrv, 
Si— Bodkin, ftlr*. W. Nortbaiiipt»u-*q.—ISroo- 
shoolt, Mr. H. Deputy Marshall King's Bench 
Prison—Baylej, Rev. ife. S. Uiamptmi Grove— 
Bi iii kwood, J. »sq. Croydon, 7‘.t—Brown, Miss 
A. L. St. JamesVplstcc. 

Chamherlaine, Mr. Surgeon, Aylesbury-st.— 
Curtis, Mrs. S Hackney—Cqombe, Rev. T. 
D-D Hcrtford-st —Corby n, Mr*. Hannah, Hol- 
■mrn—Chaplin Mrs. Bishop, Hti'i‘1 lord-- Cnn- 
lule, ft. e*c|. Blackburn, Lancashire—Cinlovv, 
Win e*q. Camden-st, GO —Crosliie, relict of the 
iale Win. es*| Liverpool—Ciaik, John, esq. 
Barnsley, Yoi k*hno. 

Dunk aid. Mi. 8. Beer-lane, Towcr-st. 33— 
Dimiii, Mr. .1 nines. Strand—Deane, Mr. Win 
Caiioiihuvy,7G--Duiniincus, Mis. Lucy, Court 
Lodge, East Fatlcigh—Dent.C. K. esq. Herts. 

E.nle*, George, e*q. Glove Crescent, Camber 
well—Earle, Tlmma* esq. Liverpool—Kdgell, 
Mr*. Hippie, Beckington, Somerset—Ellison, J. 
M. Loudon, 41. 

Falkland, Viscountess, Vauxliall—-Freeman, 
Joseph, esq. Birmingham—Fisher, Mrs. Yar¬ 
mouth, Noi lolk—Fox, Mrs.l.auc, Brahain- park, 
Y’orkshlre. 

Gantskell, Mrs. Henry, New Kont-rd—God¬ 
frey, Rev. Phillip, Hertfordshire—Gaislord, T. 
esq. Wcstliury, Wilts, 81—Grubh, Mr. Phillip, 
Cornliilt, 65—Guntliorpe, Miss Hauipton-eourt 
—Gray, W. esq. Done aster—Grimsliaw, J. esq. 
Manchester, H4. 

Hugford, Miss Sarah, Montnguo-strcet, Port- 
man-square—Henshaw, W. esq. Bexley, Kent. 
100—Harris, Mrs. G. Hackney—1 lei ley, C. esq. 
Lavender hill, Surry, 61—Hale, Mr. Samuel, 
Sidmouth—Harris, Miss M. A. Kentish-1 own,22 
—Hoy, Mrs. Hannah, JHidenbury-house, Hants 
—Harby, Rich. esq. Allord Line,61—Hutchin¬ 


son, Mr. C.Cavendish-sq.—Hitchings.H.E. esq. 
INiord, 41—lloare, II. V. esq. Alitcham-grove. 

Jeyes.Mr. Richard, Upper Tliames-street— 
Jones, R. e*<j Helston, Cornwall. 

Kent, Mrs Frances,Highbury—Kidman,Mrs. 
B. Margate—Kelts,Dr.Canihinice. 

Londonderry, Marquis ot, NouhCray—Lock- 
ley, G, K. e»q Halt-innon-*t.—Lee, John, esq. 
M. D. Batli—Litllehales, Rev. R. Lopbam, 
Norfolk—Leigliton, E e*q. Cheltenham. 

Mimic, Mrs, Stephen, Sloane-street—Mayo, 
Rev .Limes, Wilt-hire. (Ml—Mules, Rev. J it. 
Ilnimster— Metcalte. Sir T. J. hart. Fcin-luU, 
Berkshire, 3U—Morrell, Charles, esq. Salop. 

Nisliet, Wm. H. e*q. Bulhaven—Nash, Miss 
Elizabeth, Fairiiigdou. Betkshire, 

Oldfield, Thomas H. B. esq. 67—Osborn, Mrs. 
Tavistock-plaee, GG. 

Pegge, Cln.stopher, esq. M. D. Oxford, 83— 
Pemberton, Dr. Eredvillo, Kent—Prov ost, Mrs. 
Tisburv, Wilt*—Page, Wm. esq.Gosport. 

Richards, John, esq. Brick-lane, SpiluMclds, 
42—Reynolds, Mr. A. H. Clapton-square. 

St.John, Andrew*. Lieutenant William, R.N. 
—Southby, Mrs. Charles, Walworth—Slaugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. Edward, Edmonton—fScrivenor, Mrs, 
II. Clnpham, 61—Swanton, reliet ef the late 
Admiral—Smith, Mrs. Wm. Fulwood Lodge, 
Lancashire—Stuart, Win. esq. Cheltenham— 
Stevens, Miss A. B. youngest daughter of Rear 
Admiral. 

Townsend,Rev, E. Bray, Berkshire—Tatter- 
shall, Rev. Thomas, Lcdsham, Yorkshire,26— 
Thomas, Mr. H. Tewkesbury, 24—Thompson, 
1*. esq. Northern, Herts, 76—Townsend, Anne, 
youngest daughter of Lord John. 

Van derNunburg, George, Stamford, Baron 
Northamptonshire, 72. 

William, John, esq. Ilatton-garden, 77—Wad- 
more, Mr James, Cadogan-plaec, 93—William¬ 
son, Mr. J. G. Wandsworth, 46 —Worth, widow 
of the late Mr. James, Trump-street, 63—Wea- 
therbv, Mr. G Oxenilen-street—Wyatt, R, esq. 
Conrtweek-lumsc, Sussex. 66-t-WhAtely, Wil¬ 
liam, esq. Birmingham, 60—Warriner, G. esq. 
Oxfoidhtiiie—Wilson, Francis, esq. Worcester¬ 
shire— Winter,T. B. esq. Herts—Wi ight, Lady 
A M. da tighter oi the Earl of Coventry, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


Berkshire. 

A laliouM'i’* wile, who was reaping 
In a field with her husband, near Read¬ 
ing, was suddenly taken ill, went home, 
and was shortly afterwaids delivered 
of lour boys, all still bout. 

Cambridgeshire. 

John H. Hall, Esq. L.L.B. has been 
admitted into the Fellowship at Trinity 
Hall, vacated l>y the mantage of G. 
Bankes, Esq. M.P. 

DERU\ SHIRT. 

A meeting of the Ladies in the town 
and neighbourhood ol Derby was lately 
held at the Town-hall, for the purpose 
of foi warding the benevolent plan of 
providing cloathing for the suffering 
Irish. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Upwards of seventy Barristers at¬ 
tended the late Devon Assitres. There 
was produced in Court, and handed 
about as a great curiosity, the brief, 
the only brief, that Devonshire Over 
afforded to the great William l’itt, who 
once, at least, travelled that circuit. 
His notes on its margin, and the sii>na- 
ture to his fee, attracted much notice. 
The green cloth which then covered 
the Comt table, and on which he in¬ 
scribed his name, is also preserved 
there, as an interesting relic. 

DORSE TbIIIRE. 

At Dorchester Assizes, llierc were 
but five briefs produced altogether— 
not one for each do/cu ol the Barris¬ 
ters in attendance. 

DURHAM. 

The Editor of the Dm ham Chronicle 
has been found guilty of a libel agaiust 
the Clergy, residing in and near the 
City of Durham, and the Submits 
thereof, but has been acquitted of the 
charge of having published a libel on 
the whole establishment of the Church, 
ussux. 

At the Annual Hop Meeting, held at 
Castle Heddington, little business has 
been done. One parcel only of the 
new crop, of half a ton, was disposed 
of at 74s. 6d. Several other lots 
offered were bought in at 90s.—— 
The Rev. P. Strachan, Rector of Mile 
End, near Colchester, has reduced his 
tithes in some instances from eight to 
three shillings per acre. 

, HAMPSHIRE. 

Sir Geotge T. Staunton, Bait, of 
Ecigh Park, has returned, at liis last 
audit day, 25 per cent, to lps tenants. 

At Atresfovd lair there were nearly 
. sheep and lambs penned.-— 

were numeteus, gad all the 


lambs were sold at an advance ol 
full 3s. a head. 

HEREFORDSHIRE 

At Ledbury fair, fdt cattle were in 
considerable demand, and sold at ad¬ 
vanced prices^ Sheep experienced an 
advance, and were in great request. 
Horses of the best description brought 
high prices; inferior animals were in 
little demand ——At Knighton fair, the 
shtw of cuttle and sheep was not so 
large as usual; both met with a ready 
sale, at advanced prices. 

TICRTFOUTSIURE. 

During the three years, in which 
Mr. M‘Adam’s plan has been adopted 
by the. trustees of the Wade’s Mill 
Turnpike, they have not only been 
enabled to pay off jEJOOO. of the debi, 
but have reduced the tolls to the annual 
amount of moie than £ 100. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE 

Viscount Mandeville, son ot tlieDuki 
of Manchester, is appointed Deputy 
Governor of this county. 

RUNT. 

Wantage Wool Pair presented a laigc 
supply of that article,'chiefly down; 
before the close of the evening the tail 
was completely clcaied, there having 
been sold upwaids ol 500 tods of wool 
The following prices were obtained . 
Leicester, 26s. to 23s. per tod; Down, 
30s. to 32s., while a tew samples of 
Down, crossed with Meiino, tetched 
36s, per tod.—I’laistovV-Lodge, near 
Bromley, the residence and piopcity 
of the Hon. Hugh Lindsay, comprising 
one hundred and twenty-six acres of 
fieeliotd land, and a splendid mansion, 
built by the lateMi.Thelluson, for lits 
own residence,at an expense of £40,000. 

has been lately sold for £17,800-In 

the six months from Jdnuary to June, 
1822, 37,371 bundles ol paper, manu¬ 
factured in Maidstone and its imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, have been sent 
from Maidstone down the Medway. 
Besides this, a considerable quuntity 
has been sent by land in every direc¬ 
tion. 

LANCASHIRE. 

On the 31st nit. Liverpool experi¬ 
enced a very setious storm of hail, and, 
what Is much more extraordinary at 
this season of the year, a considerable 
quantity of snow fell immediately after¬ 
wards. hi a short time, the surround¬ 
ing country presented the appearance 
of the depth of winter—-We learn, 
that a small establishment for the ma¬ 
nufacture of silk goods has been formed 
at Blackburn, 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The Rev. S. L. Noble has been pro¬ 
moted to the rectory of Frowlesworth. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The Rev. George Mason, of Cuekney, 
returned his tenants, at Bransby, 20 

per cent, at his late rent day.-Earl 

Eortescue, in order to enable his Lin¬ 
colnshire tenantry to meet the present 
times, has returned to his Tattershall 
tenants 40, and to his Billingboro’ te¬ 
nants 35 per cent.——There is now 
living at East Kirby, in this county, a 
man aged seventy c'ght years, who 
has had but one wife; he is father, 
grandfather, and great grandfather to 
seventy-eight children.—It is under¬ 
stood that there never was so much 
business ;doiug in the wool as at this 
time. Lincolnshire is full of Yorkshire 
agents seeking to make purchases. 
The price has in consequence advanced. 

-Tlie Rev. J. H. Monk has been 

promoted' to the cathedral church of 
Peterborough and living of Fiskerton. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

At Usk monthly market a very fine 
milking cow was sold for 45s. which, a 
few years ago, would have fetched III. 
Fine fat cows, worth, ten years ago, 
241. and 251. were sold for 71. and 81. 
Fat pigs, 12 to 14 lb. per quarter, fit 
for Bristol porkers, were sold for Ss 
each. Sheep were offered equally low, 
hut found no buyers. 

NORFOLK. 

A piece of laud near the Norfolk 
and Norwich Hospital, has been lately 
sold by auction at the enormous rate 

of 17241. ids, 8d. per acre.- .T he 

Rev. John Cubitt, M.A. has been insti¬ 
tuted to the rectory of Overstrand, and 
the Rev. John Neville White lias been 
licensed to the perpetual curacy of 
Great Plumstead. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Sir John H.Thoroid, Bart, has lately 
made the liberal reduction of 20 per 
cent, on the rents due at Lady Day, 
with an actual reduction of 25 per cent. 

upon their future payments.-The 

llev. John Miller, M.A' fellow of Wor¬ 
cester college, Oxford, lias been pre¬ 
sented to the rectory of Benefield. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

At the monthly meeting of the Lite¬ 
rary and Philosophical Society of New¬ 
castle, it was agreed to purchase the 
celebrated Wycliff Museum, late in 
the possession of George Allen, Esq. 
■ —— A whale ol' the spermaceti kind 
has been lately driven on shore at 
Gresswell, and killed by the inhabit¬ 
ants of that place. The following arc 
the dimensions of itLength from 
Hose to tail was sixty-one feet; the 


girth in the thickest part, thirty-seven 
feet six inches. The upper jaw pro¬ 
jects five feet beyond the under one; 
in the latter there are two rows of 
ivory teeth, twenty-three in each row. 

It is expected to be very productive. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

At Newark last fair, there was a 
small shew of cattle, which ntet with 
a ready sale, at an advanced price.— 

A very fatal bowel complaint at this 
time prevails at Nottingham. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The celebrated George Btddgr (the 
calculating boy, well known in Shrews¬ 
bury) is about to visit Exeter. He 
leaves Edinburgh, having completed 
his education to the satisfaction of his 
patrons. On his return to Edinburgh 
lie will take his place in the Exchequer 
Chambers as a clerk of the first ac« 
countant. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

AtShcptou Mallet fair there has been 
a larger supply of cattle than has been 
known for many years past, which sold 
at advanced prices. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A treading mill is erecting in Staf¬ 
ford county gaol, and will employ 
about thirty men. If this discipline 
becomes general as is expected, it will 
prove highly beneficial not only to the 
morals, but to the lcforination of such 
abandoned persons as might have ex¬ 
pected to spend their days in a prison 
in case and idleness. 

SUFFOLK. 

There is now growing in the garden 
of the Marquis of Hertford, at Sudhouru 
Hall, a cucumber, of tlie snake kind, 
which measures six feet nine inches in 
length. 

SUSSEX. ! 

The treading mill recently erected 
at Lewes house of correction, is daily 
effecting a diminution of crime, parti¬ 
cularly of vagrancy, in this county.—— 
The Rev. J. Young has been preferred 
to the vicarage of lleathfield. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The Rev. S. \V. Perkins, A. M. of 
VVadham college, Oxford, has been in¬ 
ducted to the rectory of Stockton. The 
Rev. Wbi. R, Bedford, A M. of the 
university of Oxford, lias beeu lately, 
inducted to the rectory of Sutton Gold¬ 
field.—The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Aylesbury has been appointed deputy 
lieutenant of this county by the Earl 
of Warwick, the new lord lieutenant. 

• . Lord Bagothas ordered ail arrears 

of rent to be struck off his steward’s 

books. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The number of sheep and lambs 
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penned at Britford fair amounted to 
38,000, which were all sold. Ewes 
from 10s. to 20s. per head; two-teeth 
wethers from 12 s. to 16s.; four-teeth 
ditto from 16 s. to 28s.; lambs from 8s. 
to 16s. The prices in general 4s. a 
head lower than last year; and at least 
50 per cent, less than three years ago. 
A large shew of horses, bullocks, cows 
and calves at this fair met with a dull 
sale. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A very singular and interesting cir¬ 
cumstance took place lately, at a village 
near the city ofYork. A young cuckoo, 
just able to fly from one tree to another; 
two, swallows, were observed to attend 
it, alternately, in rapid succession, and 
to bring each time some food to the 
eccentric stranger; and it was asto¬ 
nishing to observe, that this curious 
bird of passage was always ready to 
receive, with open month, whatever the 
assiduity of its foster parents had en¬ 
abled them to procure for it; as if, 
though not birds of a feather, they were 
birds of a country, and intended to re- 
turn to their •winter quartern together. 

--The Kirkdale Cave. —- Profes- 

sors Buckluud and Sedgwick, Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Davy, and many other scientific 
men, have lately been examining the 
Kjrkdale Cave, and the animal remains 
that are collected in the neighbourhood. 

* WALES. 

In the year 1664, on the 5lh of De¬ 
cember, a boat ou the Menai crossing 
that strait, with eighty-one passengers, 
was upset, and only one passenger, 
named Hugh Williams, was saved. On 
the same day, in the year 1785, was 
upset another bout, containing about 
sixty persons, and every soul perished, 
• with tlie exception of one, whose name 
also was Hugh Williams; and on the 
5th of Apgust, 1820, a third boat met 
the same disaster, bat the passengers 
of this were no more than twenty-five, 
and, singular to relate, the whole pe- 
risked, with the exception of one, whose 
name was Hugh Williams. 

SCOTLAND. 

His Majesty’s stay in Edinburgh, 
will not, it is said, exceed a fortnight. 
He will hold a grand drawing-room 
and levee, as in Dublin, and receive 
and give one grand public dinner. 
—The Royal suite is not so nume¬ 
rous as in Ireland; but it princi- 
-gjjtlly consists of the same personages. 
,lli» Majesty intends to continue his 
Aquatic excursion after his departure, 
bat for what length of time is not yet 
v determined. 


[Aug. 

A meeting on account of the Greeks 
has taken place at Edinburgh, when it 
was resolved; “That a subscription be 
immediately opened for the relief of 
those Sciots who survive the massacre, 
and of such other Greeks as may be 
placed in similar circumstances and 
a considerable sum was immediately 
subscribed. 

National Monument.—.The Bill for 
the erection of this object has received 
the Royal assent. It is to be a fae 
simile of the Pantheon of Athens, with 
a place of worship for 3,000 persons, 
including his Majesty’s forces stationed 
in and about Edinburgh. The City 
of Edinburgh have granted a site oh 
the Calton-hill for this edifice, and his 
Majesty, who is the patron of the un¬ 
dertaking,^ to lay the foundation stone 
during his present visit to Edinburgh. 

IRELAND. 

By the Galway Papers we perceive, 
that the Commissioners, who have been 
appointed by the Loudon Committee, 
have arrived in Ireland. We are sin¬ 
cerely rejoiced at their arrival. They 
will not only be eye-witnesses of the 
distress of which they have heard so 
much, but they will investigate the 
appropriation of the funds which have 
been voted by the London Committee. 
A recommendation of the London Com¬ 
mittee to the benevolent people of 
England to bestow old clothes, and 
other articles of wearing apparel, on 
the poor of this country has been at¬ 
tended to, in a manner corresponding 
with the noble and charitable charac¬ 
ter of the country. Places to receive 
articles of clothing arc already select¬ 
ed, uud numberless deposits have been 
made. We find that the charity chil¬ 
dren in several establishments are en¬ 
gaged in this benevolent work; and it 
appears that even the female convicts 
in Newgate are employed in convert¬ 
ing the materials with which they have 
been supplied into articles of clothing 
for the poor women of Ireland. We 
verily believe that, in the History of 
the world, there will not be found a 
parallel instance of a charitable feeling 
so extensive, so minute, so munificent, 
and so long continued as that manifest¬ 
ed by England at this moment to the 
peopleof Ireland. The last vote, taken 
by Mr. Gnulbourn, of .£ 200,000 added 
to those which have been already 
voted, will, we are satisfied, remove 
those apprehensions which were en¬ 
tertained regarding the consequences 
of the existing famine.- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have inserted in the present Number an Article that may require some 
apology, it is entitled ,-—A Vocabulary of Proper Names and I fords, relatnuj 
to the French Revolution .—Besides its general utility, it will be purticulm ly 
useful to the Readers of our Magazine in future, as wo shall insert ova ry Month 
a Memoir of some distinguished Foreigner, similar to that of Di-non in our pro 
ent Number; and as the lives of almost all the celebrated Men of the present day 
have been more or less affected by the French Revolution, many Names and 
Words may occur in these Memoirs, which may be unintelligible to the younger 
part of our Readers without this assistance. 

The following Articles have been received:— 

Locked in; or, Dramatic Horrors. 

On Spectres or Apparitions. 

Letters from W—T. B —J. H. L.S. 

Observations on Pulpit Eloquence, and Sketches of Popular Preachers shall be 
commenced in our next Number. 

Azar is requested to inform us where we may address a private letter to him 
—one of apology and thanks. 
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MEMOIR 

or 

JOHN MARTIN, Esq. 

Historical Painter (it his Serene Higharss the Prince Leopold, and her late 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte , of Saxe Cobonrg, 

WITH A 

PORTRAIT TAKEN PROM LIFE EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 


The history of Literature, Arts 
ami Sciences is replete with the mis¬ 
fortunes of men of genius; and we 
can discover hut few men, who have 
done honour to the human species, 
whose shining abilities have been 
fostered by the benevolence of power, 
or rewarded by the still more legiti¬ 
mate patronage of an enlightened 
public. The age of Pericles, the ce¬ 
lebrated reign of Augustus, and the 
times of Cosmo and Lorenzo dc Me¬ 
dici arc, perhaps, the only periods 
in the annals of the world, during 
which the page of history has been 
brightened by the rays ot protected 
genius. Persecutions have almost 
invariably followed and obscured 
the dawn of genius, and its posses¬ 
sion has more frequently been a 
curse than a blessing to its posses¬ 
sor. New lights, shed on the dark 
hemisphere of ignorance, have ge¬ 
nerally been immediately darkened 
and destroyed by jealous power, or 

I iersecuting superstition. We may 
ament over the sad fate that has 
awaited the sons of genius, but th..- 
circumstances are more calculated 
to awake sympathy than create sur¬ 
prise. 1 n proportion a9 the public 
mind cnereasesin knowledge, so will 
encrease the patronage of the arts 
among the powerful and the rich; 
who are ever ambitious to signalize 
themselves by the acquisition of qua¬ 
lities, that render them conspicuous 
in the eyes of the world. A demand 
for the productions of genius will 
Ear, Mag. Vol. 83. 


always provide an adequate reward ; 
and the best market, that can be 
sought for, exists diredtly or indi¬ 
rectly in the mental cultivation of 
all classes, which must he inevitably 
followed by an admiration of the 
highest powers of intellect and by re¬ 
fined taste. To this enviable state 
England, at the present time, seems 
making a rapid approximation. The 
encrcasing knowledge of the lower 
orders necessarily commands a more 
refined and extensive intelligence 
among the higher classes of society; 
and it is nothing but strict justice 
to assert that in no period of the his¬ 
tory of this country were the arts so 
generally patronised, or so success¬ 
fully cultivated. This observation 
particularly applies to sculpture and 
painting, and the subject of the pre¬ 
sent memoir is a living instance of 
the fact. On him the patronage of 
the powerful and the rich is beam¬ 
ing, while the public in general en¬ 
courage. him with their eagerness 
to view his exhibitions, and the jus¬ 
tice of this united patronage, duo 
to transcendant talents, will be con¬ 
firmed and eulogized by posterity. 

Mr. Martin was born at Haydon- 
bridge, an obscure town in Northum¬ 
berland, on the' 19th of July, 1789; 
although born in a place that presents 
no opportunities for the develope- 
ment of talent, this son of genius 
rose from the obscurity in which he 
was nurtured, by the native powers 
of his mind, assisted by undeviat- 

2 A 
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ing perseverance, and an exercise 
or tlie inoral virtues. At a very 
early age, his mind was directed to 
the art of painting from seeing some 
efforts of drawing executed by his 
brother, who had practised that art, 
in a minor degree, at some other 
place: these efforts he instantly sur¬ 
passed, and the generous and san¬ 
guine praise of his brother fanned 
the latent flame of his nascent genius, 
which has since risen into meridian 
splendour. When he was about the 
age of fourteen his father removed 
to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and this 
circumstance, perhaps, decided his 
destiny. Even the signs suspended 
before the inns were .objects of ad¬ 
miration to bis untutored mind, and 
afforded him rude materials on which 
lie exercised his incipient powers. 
Although at this time particularly 
partial to boyish active sports, he 
would frequently forsake them in 
order to compare the signs with each 
other, and eontinually traversed the 
town from one end to the other for 
that purpose. His friends were, at 
first decidedly averse to his follow¬ 
ing the arts in any shape as a pro¬ 
fession ; but at last were prevailed 
upon to comply with his decided 
inclination, and with laudable care 
selected herald painting, as a 
branch of the art which would at 
all events be lucrative; with this 
provident design he was apprenticed 
to a coach-painter in Newcastle; but, 
in consequence of some disagreement, 
he did not serve the full time of his 
apprenticeship. At this critical pe¬ 
riod of his life, Mr. Martin found a' 
friend in Mr. Muss, (father of the 
celebrated enamel painter of that 
name now in London) by whom lie 
was kindly noticed and faithfully in¬ 
structed : and to whom be owes ob¬ 
ligations, which he unceasingly ac¬ 
knowledges with all the gratitude 
and respect, that can be felt ny a man 
capable of the most honourable and 
lasting attachments. About the age 
of seventeen Mr. Martin ventured 
up to town, buoyed up by all those 
vast hopes, that, animate an aspiring 
inind conscious of extraordinary 
powers. He could no longer bear 
to be a burthen ou his parents; and 
with the slenderest pecuniary means, 
at this early age, he entered on the 
arena of life, confidently relying on 
his talents, assisted hv propriety of 
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conduct and invincible perseverenoe. 
He left Newcastle with a strong re¬ 
commendation from his earliest friend 
Mr. Muss, to his son, who was al¬ 
ready established in London as an 
enamel painter, and with a portrait 
of his master and a view, as speci¬ 
mens of his abilities. Under Mr. 
Muss, Junr. he soon distinguished 
himselt, but secretly sighed tor emi¬ 
nence in the highest walk of the 
pictorial art, historical painting. He 
was scarcely twenty years of age 
before he ventured on matrimony, 
and although this proceeding in¬ 
creased his difficulties, it animated 
his exertions, and after spending the 
day upon a tea cup or a vase, lie 
employed his evenings in some ro¬ 
mantic designs, generally made in 
Sepia, iii the working ot which lie 
has excelled every artist of his time. 
At,this period he made many beau¬ 
tiful drawings which were .very much 
admired,particularly by the late H.irl 
of Warwick, and the late Princess 
Charlotte ; however, these testimo¬ 
nies rather delighted than satisfied 
his aspiring ambition, and his ar¬ 
dent.mind panted for tlie premium 
at, that time annually given at the 
British gallery, for lliebest histori¬ 
cal painting. Ilis first essays, like 
all attempts at original style, met, 
with few admirers; the defects of a 
young artists are but too palpable 
to the most common observer; and 
it requires penetration and judg¬ 
ment to discover latent excellences, 
and the bursting irregular energies 
of rising genius. 

'Plie first picture that attracted 
any considerable praise, Sajjak in 

SEARCH OP THE WATERS OF OBLI¬ 
VION, was purchased by Wm. Mail¬ 
ing, Esq, the Bank Director. 

The second was, Adam and Eve 

in Paradise, purchased by- 

Spong, Esq. of Kent, 

The third was, Joshua, first ex¬ 
hibited at the Royal Academy, and 
the year after at the British gallery, 
wherg it obtained the premium. 

The fourth was, the Destruction 
of Babylon, exhibited at the Bri¬ 
tish gallery. The purchase of this 
picture, by H. P. Hope, Esq. for four 
hundred guineas, was made in the 
most liberal manner, and with the 
politest attention. 

The fifth picture, Belshazzar’s 
Feast, exhibited at the British Gal- 
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lery, raised the subject of this me¬ 
moir to the highest pitch of cele¬ 
brity ; and we are sorry to be obliged 
to say, that the purchase of this ex¬ 
cellent production was attended by 
circumstances of the most disgrace¬ 
ful nature, which prevented it from 
becoming the property of the Duke 
of Buckingham. dt was exhibited af¬ 
terwards to the public, and more than 
50,000 persons paid for admission to 
see it, although ithad been previously 
exhibited at the British Gallery. 

The sixth and last picture, painted 
by this eminent artist, was the 
Destruction of Herculaneum. 
This is, at present, Mr. Martin’s chef 
tVaurre, and is sufficient to hand his 
name down to the latest posterity: 
it was painted for his Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham, for tlic sum of 800 
guineas, and was exhibited together 
Avith Belshazzar’s Feast, &c. at Mr. 
Bullock’s Museum. While this pic¬ 
ture was in progress, the artist was 
three times offered the sum of one 
thousand guineas. 

We cannot conclude this memoir 
Avithout mentioning the names of 
some admirers and cncouragefs of 


the arts, who have honoured Mr. 
Martin Avith their liberal patronage. 
The late Earl of Wunvick, her Roy¬ 
al Highness the Princpss Charlotte, 
Lord Ennismore, the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, Thomas Wilson, Esq. Win. 
Manning. Esq. and John Belisario, 
Esq. who has proved himself not 
only a liberal patron but a kind 
friend. 

Mr. Martin is engraving bis Josh¬ 
ua and his Belshazzar, from the 
original design in the possession of 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. and is further 
employed on a Avork of perhaps much 
greater sublimity and difficulty of 
execution, than he has hitherto paint¬ 
ed—the subject is Sardanapalus, 
or the fall op Nineveh. 

We must here conclude this me¬ 
moir, with .wishing the subject of it 
a long, healthy, and prosperous life; 
in order that he may still further add 
to our elegant enjoyments, and the 
honour of his country. Let those 
who Avouhl profit by his example and 
arrive at his envied distinction, imi¬ 
tate his industry, his temperance, 
his activity, and his perseverance. 


TO THE MOON. 

Jn thy fair visage. Moon of Night! 

So purely, mildly, sweetly gleaming. 

With soft and palely-glancing light, 

The effigy of God is beaming. 

When ’nealh the weight of sorrow pining. 

Thou easiest comfort, rest on me ; 

And e’en illum’st, whilst brightly shining. 

The dark robe of futurity. 

When joy’s mild shout around me rings. 

To Avatch thee is iny fondest duty ; 

When pleasure to my heart-pulse clings, 

Thou smil’st on me in silent beauty. 

My spirit in thy blest light strayeth 
ToAvards the high Eternal’s throne. 

And thro’ its heaven-wrought organs playcth 
The music of the seraph’s tone. 

O! then, the calm which wraps the air. 

My heart from thy soft beam can borrow 
And offers up to God its pray’r, 

In smiles and tears, in joy and sorrow. 

The storm, too, oft times bloAvs awhile. 

And darkness o’er our path-Avay lieth, 

But suddenly, thou deign’st to smile. 

The clouds are gone, the tempest dieth. 

O ! Avhen in ev’ning’s stillness musing 
On thee, Avith wishes undefin’d, 

I feel subliuier thoughts diffusing 
Their holy influence o’er my mind. Azar. 
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APHORISMS, OPINIONS AND THOUGHTS ON MORALS. 


‘As the meanest scrap of gauze, of 
bead, or of tinsel, looks beautiful and 
costly through the mirror of the 
kaleidiscouc, so does the most com¬ 
mon and dreary scene acquire attrac¬ 
tion and value, when beheld through 
the beautifying medium of gratified 
affection, and in the society of those 
whom we tenderly love. 

Whatever merits we possess, I fear 
that it is always better for us not to 
allow ourselves to be seen too often, 
and too long, as we all grow tired 
of concealing our defects ; and con¬ 
sequently, the more we are known, 
the less we are esteemed. 

If we took as much trouble to con¬ 
quer as to disguise our faults, we 
should get rid of them very soon. 

It is always a mark of true supe¬ 
riority, to he able and willing to talk 
on trifles with those who can con¬ 
verse of nothing else—it is the sur¬ 
est way of pleasing also;—for most 
persons charm less by displaying 
their own talents, than by calling 
forth the powers, or kindly throwing 
a veil over the deficiences of others. 

“ Thou slialt not put a stumbling 
block before the blind, but shult. fear 
thy God.” Lev. xix. 14. — I could 
write pages on this text—as nothing 
is more common fhan, in a figura¬ 
tive sense, to “ put a stumbling 
block before the blind;” that is, to 
put temptation to fall, in the way of 
those who are, wc well know, little 
able to withstand it: as for instance, 
to urge tlie man, who has a propen¬ 
sity to drink, to fill liis glass, is put¬ 
ting a stumbling block in the way 
of the blind, and is disobeying the 
commandment to fear God; for what¬ 
ever crimes or immoralities that man 
may commit, while under the influ¬ 
ence of the wine which you have 
thus led him to drink, you have 
made yourself responsible in the 
eyes ot ajifast Judge.—1 must in¬ 
dulge myillf with inserting here 
the following short but instruct¬ 
ive tale:—-A dervise, walking in 
his little garden, looked up, and 
lo! a genius stood before him—“ I 
am commissioned,” said he, “ to in¬ 
form you, O! dervise, that you are 
destined to commit one of three 
groat faults—murder, adultery, or 
drunkenness; hut you are allowed 


to choose your offence.” The der¬ 
vise instantly chose to be guilty of 
drunkenness, as the least fault of 
the three—the consequence w r as, that 
while intoxicated, he committed the 
other two. * 

“ In the adversity of our best 
friends,” says Rochefoucauld, in his 
two hundred and forty-first maxim, 
“ we often find something which 
docs not displease us.” This is true, 
I believe; but whatever there is 
offensive in the sentiment may be 
explained awav, thus:—We all love 
to render services to those who are 
dear to us; and it is only in their 
afflictions that our friends require 
our aid. A somewhat similar ex¬ 
cuse for his own maxim, which has 
often been severely censured, is con¬ 
tained in Ids next—the two hundred 
and forty-second. “ Wc easily con¬ 
sole ourselves for the disgrace of our 
friends, when they serve to prove 
our tenderness for them.” 

In maxim 267, Rochefoucauld 
says, that “ the pleasure of love 
is loving, and that one is happier 
through the passion one feels, than 
that winch one inspires. I think this 
is only true; where the affections 
are stronger than the vanity, and 
that is a rare case; where the self- 
love is stronger than the affections, 
delight results not from feeling, 
lmt from inspiring passion. How 
ashamed should we often he, were 
we resolutely to unveil to ourselves 
the true motives of our actions!—• 
For instance—we praise the beauty, 
or the talents of such an one, and 
with an ardour that appears most 
generous and exemplary; but search 
our motive, and it will often he 
found, to he the wish of mortifying 
some one who listens to us, or a de¬ 
sire of appearing candid and liberal 
in the eyes of tlie company. The 
poet Thyrsis is notorious for never 
praising any one, except when he 
tancies he mortifies the person to 
whom he speaks by doing so, as his 
envy is far greater than nis talents. 
“ I met Thyrsis to-day,” said a wit, 
of his acquaintance, “ and 1 told 
him, that 1 could not read ten lines 
of (j’s. poetry—asked me to dinner 
directly.” 

“ When Bifrons smiles in my face. 
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Description of Attush Kudda. 

and Imps ! am very well,” said scious, that so templed, they should 
Lcviliuucs, of a very treacherous have erred themselves.—The truly 
acquaintance, “ 1 know that he virtuous woman is not only pun- 
means ‘ go to h—11.”’ herself, hut is slow to give credit 

u Love,” says the Italian pro- to the impurity of others, 
verb, “is like "a hole, in a black Familiarity and intimacy have the 
Mocking—it is discovered instantly.” same effect on the light in which 
“ 1 f (says Rochefoucauld) there be some characters appear to us, when 
a love, pure and exempt from any viewed at a distance, which sun- 
mixture of other passions, it is that shine has on those towers and build- 
wbicli is concealed at the bottom of ings which we heheld and venerated, 
the heart, and of which we are igno- when seen by the pale moon-light, 
rant, ourselves.” This might be true, Sun-slime divests them of the awful- 
were it not (in my opinion) impossi- ness and grandeur which moon-light 
Me for any such love to exist, I had bestowed, and the supposed 
cannot believe that a passion, which, greatness and beauty of a character 
if it exists at all, is always the often disappear on a* nearer ap- 
governiug motive of one’s actions, proach to, and on a further know- 
and the ruler of all one’s feelings, ledge of it.—F scarcely know a bet- 
can remain long undiscovered by ter lesson than is contained in the 
the person whose heart has con- following proverb :—“ Ft is difficult 
reived it, though it may he hidden for an empty purse to stand upright.” 
-from the knowledge of every one Jealousy and I/ove arc twins ; but 
else. There are many persons who it is lamentable 1o think, that when 
never like or dislike any one, hut Love, the pleasing twin, dies, Jeal- 
from the mean instigation of gratified ousy, the unpleasing one, usually 
or oll'ended self-love ; and one be- survives, and is as vigorous as ever, 
comes, in turn, a fiend or an angel —The cause is, that Jealousy hud 
in their eyes, only as one has fed or the strongest and most attentive 
mortified their vanity. F am con- nurse—namely, Self-love; and Self- 
vinced, that vanity is not only a love shrinks with aversion from the 
universal feeling, hut that it is ofiener mortifie ition of being forsaken, 
a deep-seated and all-pervading pas- How affecting are a man’s tears ! 
sion than we are any of us aware of. Those of women are as common as 
That person is very far from being dew-drops, which are the production 
pure, who is apt to see impurity in of every evening, and every night; 
the most indifferent actions.—When therefore, but little regarded.—Hut 
I see women given to suspect other the tears of men are like the rare 
women ofuncliastity, F am apt to he- and costly drops of Attar of roses, 
lieve, that, they know the secret weak- and every drop is precious, in pro¬ 
cess of theii own hearts, and are con- portion to its rarity. 


INSCRIPTION OF ATTUSH KUDDA, OR THE TEMPLES 
OF FIRE OF THE OUEURES, 

FORMED FROM BURNING FOUNTAINS OF NAl’HTA. 

The ancient sect of the Guebrcs, brethren, through the oppression and 
different from all other worshippers exaction of the government they are 
of fire, derived its opinions from Zo- reduced to the most abject state of 
roaster. The Guchres were of Per- degradation. 

sian origin, but after having met The Persian Gucbres principally 
with jjreat persecution, many of them inhabit the banks of the Caspian Sea, 
quitted the kingdom and formed an and the towns of Ispahan, Yerd, and 
asylum at Bombay and other esta- Kerman. Their great temple of fire 
blfshments on the Malabar coast, called Attush Kudda , Atashgali, or 
Those who remained in Persia are Atechgah, is in the neighbourhood 
more miserable than their emigrated of Badku, which, before it was con- 
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quered by the Saracens, was visited 
by thousands of pilgrims. The town 
of Badku, one of the largest and 
finest ports on the Caspian Sea, is 
situated in the Peninsula of Abscha- 
ron, lat. 42" 22 north. The land 
round the town is impregnated with 
naphta. The inhabitants of Badku 
have no other combustible nor any 
other light than what they obtain 
from this substance. The black pe¬ 
troleum, made into little round pieces 
mixed with sand, serve them instead 
of combustible. Three of these 
dcces are sufficient to heat an oven 
lot enough to bake bread, but tlie 
bread has a disagreeable taste and 
smell. This substance supplies the 
place of lamps and fire to the lower 
class of people; and serves also to 
cover flat roofs of houses and keeps 
out the rain. 

About ten miles north-east of the 
town, there are still to he seen the 
ancient temples that the Guebres ‘ 
built. The spiritual retreat where 
the devout adore their God, under 
the image of fire, is a place of about 
60 feet, surrounded by a little wall 
and contains a great many places for 
lodging. In each of these is a little 
volcano of sulphurous five, coming 
out of the earth, through a furnace, 
in the form of an Indian altar. This 
fire serves for the purpose of cook¬ 
ing as well as religious worship. 
Shutting up the furnace extinguish¬ 
es the flame. The flame is of a pale 
colour, without smoke, and emits a 
sulphurous smell. The Guebres have 
a wan complexion, and are oppressed 
with a consumptive cough. The 
earth in this enclosure is full of 
subterraneous fire, which is emitted 
from artificial channels, but which 
cannot he lighted without the as¬ 
sistance of another flame. 

Besides these fires in the apart¬ 
ments of the Guebres, another large 
fire, issuing from a rock in an open 
place, burns continually. Several 
of these volcanos may be seen inside 
the wall, and resemble lime kilns. 
The space, which contains this vol¬ 
canic fire, is about one mile in cir¬ 
cumference. All the country round 
Badku appears sometimes enveloped 
in flames, and as it" the fire descend¬ 
ed on great masses of mountains 
with incredible quickness. 


This fire does not hum, and if 
any one were in the middle of it 
he would not feel heat. All the 
earth, for two miles round this large 
fire, has the singular property of 
being inflamed by a hot coal, when 
it is only put in two or three inches 
deep, but it does not communicate 
the fire to the adjoining earth. If a 
hole is made in the ground with a 
shovel and a torch applied to it, a 
great fire soon appears. If a hollow 
stick or only a roll of paper is put 
into the ground two inches, and if 
some one blows through it on a 
lighted coal placed at the other end, 
a light flame will issue, which will 
burn neither the stick nor the paper. 
This method is employed by the in¬ 
habitants to illuminate houses which 
arc not paved, and by means of these 
hollow sticks, whence the fire comes 
out, they boil their water in their 
coffee-pots, and even cook several 
kinds of food. 

To extinguish the flame it is only 
necessary to slop up the orifice. The 
ground that has the most pebbles, 
emits the most brilliant and active 
flame. The smell of the naphta 
spreads very far, but custom makes 
it less disagreeable. The inhabi¬ 
tants even employ this fire to cal¬ 
cine lime. The stones are placed 
one upon another in an open place, 
and in less than three days they arc 
perfectly calcined. Sulphur is found 
where there are fountains of naphta. 
In bad weather, when tlie sky is 
covered with thick clouds, 'the foun¬ 
tains emit a great deal of fire, anil 
the naphta, which often takes fire 
spontaneously on the surface of the 
earth, flows burning into the sea, 
to an incredible distance. 

When tlie sky is serene and the 
weather fine, the depth of tlie foun¬ 
tain does not exceed three feet. The 
purest and whitest naphta is found 
in the peninsula of Apscharun. It 
is more fluid and volatile than any 
other kind, but it is obtained in very 
small quantities. Tlie Russians drink 
it as a stomachic, but it does not 
intoxicate them. Taken inwardly 
it is thought to be useful in the 
cure of several diseases, to whjph the 
Persian^ and Russians are more pe¬ 
culiarly subject. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON LYING. 

WAat constitutes lying ? I an- sexes. This is a lie which persons 
swer, the intention to deceive. If not only think themselves privileged 
this ho a correct definition, there to tell, nut one which does not ex- 
must be passive as well as active ly- pose the utterer to severe aniinadver- 
inji j and those who withhold the sion, because all mankind have such 
, truth, or do not tell all the truth, a dislike to be thought old, that the 
are guilty of lying as well as those wish to be considered younger titan 
who utter a direct falsehood. Lies are the truth warrants meets with coiu- 
inany, and various in their nature and placent sympathy, even when it 
in their tendency, and may be arrang- shews itself in a notorious falsehood, 
ed under their different names thus : and that years are annihilated at the 
Lies of vanity—Lies of fear—- impulse of vanity. Yet if vanity be 
Lies of benevolence—Lies of flat- a despicable passion, this its darling 
tery—Lies of first-rate malignity— lie is despicable also. 

Lies of second-rate malignity—Lies Lies of fear are confined chiefly, T 

of interest- kies of convenience— trust, to weak and uneducated men 
Lies of mere mantonness; of a de- and women, and to children—hut of 
praved love of lying, and contempt this I am far from ceitain. The 
for truth : there are others, perhaps, motive to them is, most commonly, 
but I believe that this list contains the wish to avoid punishment and 
those whi< h are of the most import- anger, and sometimes the desire, of 
ance. Time are also practical lies, not giving offence, or of forfeiting 
that is, lies acted, not spoken, but of favour. For instance, a child or a 
those I shall treat hereafter. I will servant breaks a glass, and denies 
give a slight illustration of each sort having done it, to avoid punishment 
of lie in its turn, (lies for the sake or anger—acquaintam cs forget to 
of lying excepted; these I should execute a commission intiusted to 
find it a difficult matter to define.) them, and either say it is executed 
.Suppose,’ to gi\e myself conse- when it is not, or make some false 
qnence, I were to say I was actually excuse for an omission which was 
acquainted with certain great and the result of forgetfulness only. No 
distinguished pet sons, whom J had persons are guilty of so many of 
merely met in Soi iely, and were also these lies in a year as negligent Gor- 

to mention being at Ch-y-House, respondents, since excuses for not 

or the Mai thinness of-’s assem- writing sooner are usually so many 

hjy on such a night, without adding lieb—and are lies of fear—fear of 
that i was there, not as an invited having forfeited «favoitr by too long 
guest, but only because a benefit a silence. The lie of fpar often pro¬ 
concert was held at these bouses, for ceeds from want of resolution to say 
which I had tickets*. These would no, when yes is more agreeable to 
both be lies of vanity, but one would the feelings of the questioner. “ Is 
bean active, and one a passive lie. not my new gown pretty? Is not my 
In the first I should assert a direct new hat becoming? Is not my coat 
falsehood—in the second I should of a good colonr r” There are few 
only withhold part of the truth, but persons who have courage to say no, 
both would be lies, because my in- though, in their opinion, no was 
tention in both was to deceive. There truth, and yes would be falsehood— 
is another of the lies of vanity, nor, again, to questions such as this 
which, as it is one of the most com- —“ is not my picture too old for 
mon, I shall particularly mention; me? Is not my last work my best? 
namely, the ‘violation of truth which Is not my daughter handsome ? Is 
persons indulge in relative'to their not my son a fine youth?" Fear of 

S e—an error very generally com- displeasing prompts an affirmative 
tied by the unmarried of both answer, and perhaps this lie is ope 

■ 1 1 1 .. ^* 1 ■" 1 ■ ■. . ■ 1 ,m 

* This passive lie is a very frequent one indeed in certain circles in London; 
and many ladies and gentlemen purchase t ickots for benefits* held at certain great 
houses, merely that they may be able to say, “ I was fit lady such a one’s on such 
a night UP’ „ 
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10SS Observations tin Lying, 


Of the least displeasing- because it 
n»ay proceed, for the most part, from 
a kind aversion to wound the feel¬ 
ings of the interrogator 

The lie of heart olence is still 
more <!<?( uledJ y hind in its nature. 
Benevolent prisons withhold disa¬ 
greeable tiufhs, or speak agieeable 
falsehoods from a wish ol giving 

f ileasure. If you say that you are 
ooking ill, they say you are looking 
well. If you express a fear that you 
aie becoming too corpulent, they 
declare you are only just as fat as 
you ought to be. ’ If you desire 
them to guess your age, they always 
guesb you some jears younger than 
you are. If you arc hoarse in sing¬ 
ing, and painfully conscious of it, 
they assuie you, you never sang bet¬ 
ter in your life; and all this not from 
the mean desire to flatter you, and 
the malignant one of making you 
lidiculous by trying to impose on 
your credulity, but from the really 
benevolent desire of making you 
pleased with yourself. There also 
are lies of benevolence which medi¬ 
cal men tell a dying patient, and the 
friends and relatives on such occa¬ 
sions, unless the patient and the pci- 
sons interested arc religious chaiac- 
ters, and on prinriple desire to know 
the truth. It is, however, my firm 
conviction, that in no one instance, 
not even on these affecting occasions 
is the real truth to be violated or 
withheld—but I know that in this 
opinion I am in a very small mino¬ 
rity, which, liowever, as the gospel 
of truth is more spread, and mote 
understood, will, I doubt not, be¬ 
come in time the opinion of the ma¬ 
jority—for how can a convinced, se¬ 
rious, and consistent Christian de¬ 
fend lying, that is, deception, on any 
occasion; for is it not forbidden to 
do evil that good may come ? andTis 
not deception evil? 

Lies of flattery are still more com¬ 
mon, hut never can, for one moment, 
he otherwise than Unprincipled and 
disgusting. They are told, no doubt, 
roeiely to gain an ascendancy, and 
£ to conciliate good will. But the flat¬ 
terer is often Tar from succeeding in 
» his despicable attempt. His intend¬ 
ed dupe frequently sees through his 
»rt. and be excites indignation, 
ivhgte he meant to gain regard ; es- 
pecially If the flattery be administered 
before Other observers, for then the 


objects of excessive flattery, if they 
know ought of human natuic, must 
know that few persons hear with 
complacency compliments bestowed 
on another; and they feel assuied, 
not only that the piaise bestowed 
by the one person will provoke si¬ 
lence, jf not uttered undervaluing of 
their pretensions, in others; but that 
they shall he accused, however 
wrongfully, of confiding in, and 
enjoying the gross incense offered to 
them. 

I hope that I do not over-rate the 
goodness of human nature in asset t- 
lng that lies of first-rate malignity, 
that is, lies designed to destroy the 
reputation of a man or woman, are 
less frequent than those which I have 
already cnumei ated—but it does not 
appear to me that such Mes die, rom- 

E aiatively, rare. Slander is not iare, 
ut inaccuiaey, carelessness, want of 
attention, and an imperfect memory, 
aie often the causes of a tale of un¬ 
just slander, and not an intention to 
dereive, and lie with a 1 iew to injui e. 

Theiearemen indeed who destroy 
the reputation of women by boast¬ 
ing of favours fiom them, which they 
never received; but these lies belong, 
I think, to the lies of vanity, and 
vanity in this case does not so mu< li 
mean malevolence to injure anothei, 
as to exalt itself. Then* is also an¬ 
other reason why lies of first-iate 
malignity arc not more decidedly 
frequent, namely, that the arm of the 
law defends reputations, and can 

f urnish the slanderer—but against 
ies of second-rate malignity, the law 
holds out no defence, and I know 
no tribunal of power sufficient to 
awe those who indulge in it, and 
protect their victims from tlieir at¬ 
tacks. A spirit of detraction is, 1 
doubt not, more widely diffused than 
any other in society ; and it genet 
rates satire, ridicule, quizzing, and 
lies of second-rate malignity, as cer¬ 
tainly as ft wet season docs snails— 
and, like the snails, they leave a per¬ 
nicious slime behind them, which dis¬ 
figures and destroys whatever they 
prey hpon. 

The lies to which I allude are, 
tempting persons to do what they 
are incapable of doing well, by dint 
of flattery, and merely from the 
mean, malicious wish of leading 
them to expose themselves, in order 
that the flatterer may tnjoy a hearty 
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laugh at their expense. Persuading 
a man to drink more than his head 
can bear, by assurances that the wine 
is not strong, and that he has Hot 
drank as muc h as he thinks he has, 
in order to make him intoxicated, is 
a lie of second-rate malignity. Com¬ 
plimenting either a man or woman 
on the qualities which they do not 
possess, in hopes of imposing on 
their credulity; praising a lady’s 
work or dress to her face, and then, 
as soon as she is no longer present, 
abusing not only both her dress and 
work, or person, but laughing at 
her weakness in believing the praise 
sincere, is one of those lies of second 
rate malignity, which cannot be ex¬ 
ceeded in base and petty treachery. 

Lies of interest are very various, 
and more excusable and less offen¬ 
sive than many others. The pale 
and ragged beggar who, to add to 
the effect of his or her ill looks, tells 
of the large family which does not 
exist, has a strong motive to deceive 
in.the penury which does exist—and 
the tradesman, who tells you he can¬ 
not afford to come down to your 
price because he gave almost as much 
for the goods you are cheapening, is 
only labouring diligently in his tail¬ 
ing, and telling a falsehood which 
custom authorizes, and which you 
may believe 01 not as you choose. 
It is not from persons like these that 
the worst, cm most disgusting marks 
of falsehood are found. It is when 
habitual and petty lying profanes 
the tips of those, whom independence 

( (reserves fiom the temptation to vio- 
atc the truth, and whom education 
and religion ought to have taught to 
value it. 

Lies of convenience are next in 
my list, and are super-eminent in 
extent and frequency. The order to 
your servant to say, “Not at home,” 
is a lie of convenience; and one 
which custom authorizes, and which 
even some moralists defend, because, 
say they, it deceives no one. But 
this I deny—It is often meant to 
deceive—but were it not so, and were 
it understood aniongst equals as a 
simple and legitimate excuse, it still 
is very objectionable, because it must 
have a pernicious effect on the minds 
of our servants, who eaunot be sup¬ 
posed parties to this implied com¬ 
pact among their superiors, and must 
therefore understand the order A la 


lettre, and that order is, “Go and 
tell a lie for my convenience.” How 
then, I ask, in the name of justice 
and common sense, can I, after giv¬ 
ing such an order, resent any lie 
which a servant may think proper 
to tell me for his convenience, or 
his pleasure, or his interest: But 
amongst the most frequent lies of 
convenience are those, which are told 
relative to engagements which they 
who make them are averse to keep. 
“ Head-aches,” “ bad colds,” “ un¬ 
expected visitors from the country.” 
All these in their turn are used as 
lies of .convenience, and gratify in¬ 
dolence or caprice at the expense of 
integrity. How often have I pitied 
the wives and children of profes¬ 
sional men for the number of lies, 
which they are obliged to tell in the 

Course of the year!—“ Dr.- is 

very sorry, hut he was sent for to a 
patient just as he was corning”— 
“ Papa’s compliments, and he is very 
sorry, but he was forced to attend a 
commission of bankruptcy, but will 
certainly come, if he can, bye and 
bye,” when the chances are, that the 
physician is enjoying himself over 
his book and his fire, and the lawyer 
also—congiatulating themselves on 
having escaped that terrible bore, a 
party, at the expense of teaching 
their wife and daughter, or son, to 
tell what they call a white lie! I 
would ask those fathers, I would ask 
mothers who make their children the 
bearers of similar excuses, whether 
they could conscientiously resent any 
breach of veracity committed by 
their children in matters of more 
importance. Ce n’est qne le premier 
as qui coute, and I believe that 
ahitual, permitted, and encouraged 
lying in littleand unimportant things, 
leads undoubtedly to want of truth 
and principle in greater and serious 
matters. The barrier, the restrictive 
principle once thrown down, no one 
can presume to say where the inroads 
and the destruction will end; and 
however exaggerated, however ridi¬ 
culously rigid my ideas and opinions 
may appear, I must repeat, it is my 
firm conviction, that on rib occasion 
whatever is truth to be violated or 
withheld. 

I come now to lies of wantonness, 
&c. There are some persons who, I 
am certain, lie from a love of lying 
—lie tp shew their contempt of truth. 
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and for those scrupulous men or 
women of their aiquaintam’e who 
look on it with reverence, and en¬ 
deavour to act up to their principles. 

I know more than one pei son of this 
description, and J haie listened with 
horror and disgust to lies apparently 
uttered without a motive-hut, as all 
actions must hate motives, I was 
forced to search for then's, and I 
could only find them in a depraved 
fondni ss for uttering and inventing 
falsehood. Not that thesis persons 
tontine their lies to this sort of lying 
—on the contrary, it is to the hav¬ 
ing exhausted the strongly-motived 
and more natuial sorts of lying, that 
I attribute these comparatively un¬ 
natural and weakly-motived indul¬ 
gences in falsehood. For such as 
these, there is no more hope of amend¬ 
ment than theie is of cure for the 
profligate who has exhausted life of 
its pleasure, and his constitution of 
its energy. Such persons must go 
despised and (terrible state of human 
degradation!) untrusted, unbelieved 
in, to tbeir grave! 

I shall now treat of practical 
lies, not uttered, but acted, and 
dress will furnish me with most of 
my illustrations of this sort of false¬ 
hood. 

It has been said, that the great 
art of diess is to conceal defects, 
and heighten beauties; therefore, as 
concealment is deception, this great 
art of dress is founded o n falsehood. 
—But if the false hair be so worn 
that no lone can fancy it natural; if 
the cheek he so highly rouged that 
its bloom cannot be mistaken for 
nature; or if the person who thus 
conceals defects, and heightens beau¬ 
ties, openly avows the deceptions 

f iractised, then is the material false- 
mod of the practice in a measure 
annihilated, and, consequently, its 
immorality ,• but, if the cheek be so 
aitlully tinted that its hue is mis¬ 
taken tor natural colour-, if the false 
hair he so judiciously woven and 
e\< n, that it passes for natural hair; 
it the ciooked person or a meagre 
tin iu be so cunningly assisted by 
dress, that the uneten shoulder dis- 

S iars, and that becoming fulness 
ps place of unbecoming thinness 
t»£ fig ure, while the man or woman, 
so assisted by art, hopes and expects 
that these charms will be attributed 
to nature alone; then the aids of 


dress partake of tlie nature of other 
lying, and become vicious in the 
eyes of the moralist, as well as of 
the religionist. I have said, the man 
or woman so assisted by art; and f 
trust, that in accusing the strongei, 
as well as the weaker sex, of having 
recourse to art in personal decora¬ 
tion, I have only been strictly just. 

While men hide their baldness by 
gluing a piece of false hair to the 
top of their heads; while they pad 
their coats, in order to give then 
shoulders and chests the breadth 
which nature has denied them; while 
tlieir hoots are so constiuited, that 
they add an inch or more to their 
height, and then, as is not unhe- 
quently the case, a false calf giies 
muscular beauty to a shapeless leg, 
can the just observer, on human litc 
and manners, do otliei wise than in¬ 
clude the wiser sex in the list, which 
tells of those who indulge in the pei - 
spitted artifices and mysteries of the 
toilet ? 

But still greater have been send 
are, daily I doubt not, the excur¬ 
sions, even of distinguished men, 
into the saered mysteries of ait, in 
personal admiration; foi I have been 
the cheek of a distinguished po< t, 
glowing with tlie tint of art, anu his 
grey eyebrow frowning with youth¬ 
ful black; and who is theie that, 
during the last twenty or thirty 
years, has perambulated Bond-street, 
or joined the drive in Ilyde Park, 
without seeing certain notorious men 
of fashion glowing in immortal 
bloom, and rivalling in tint the 
dashing belie beside them. 

1 shall now give another sort of 
practical lie.—The medical man, who 
desires his servant to call him out of 
church, or out of a party, in order 
to give him the appear am e of the 
great business which he has nbt, is 
guilty not of uttering, but acting a 
falsehood; and the author also, who 
snakes his publisher put second and 
third editions before a work, of 
which, perhaps, not even the first 
edition is sola. 

But the most false of practical 
lies is that acted by meny who know 
themselves to be in the gulph of 
bankruptcy, but, either from wishing 
to put off the evil day, or from the 
visionary hope, that a sort*of mira- 
< le will be worked to save them, 
launch out into new expenses and 
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encreased Splendour of living, in 
order to obtain farther credit, and 
induce their rich acquaintance to 
entrust their money to them. 

Perhaps this last instance of prac¬ 
tical lying may, like the others, be 
classed under the head of Lies of 
vanity; but though it is the most 
unprincipled, most selfish, and most 
destructive of all such lies, it is not 
the most contemptible. With one 
other practical lie of vanity, I shall 
close my list of lies for the present. 

Who has not seen an elderly man 
or woman, forbidden by the dread 
of appearing old to use spectacles, 
hold an object near, at a distance, 
and in various directions, in order 
to obtain that correct view which 
the defect in the sight denies, and 
then give ail opinion of its beauty or 
ugliness, its merit, or demerit, with¬ 
out having the slightest real idea on 
the subject. But this lie is at once an 
uttered and an acted lie ;—and thus 
concludes my list. 

I often indulge ip Utopian re¬ 
veries, and one is, that of a Society 
formed of persons resolved, through 
all temptations, never to violate the 
truth — but 1 must own, that the 
members capable of forming such 
a Society, or perhaps of enjoying 
it, are not of my acquaintance, and, 
1 believe, are not known to any one 
else; for 1 know not a human being 
whom good motives, if not bad ones, 
do not sometimes lead to violate, or 
withhold the truth, and who does 
not believe that some sort of mental 
reservation is always to he permitted. 

If I search for such persons 
amongst my most seriously religi¬ 
ous friends, even there my search 
too often fails; and potent as reli¬ 
gion is in purifying the heart, and 
in rectifying all erroneous ideas of 
morals; swift and sure, too, as it ip 
in its power of teaching sacrifices, 
and to endure privations, how is 
this inconsistency to be accounted 
for ? I can only account for 'it thus : 
that those deeply religious convic¬ 
tions, which tend the most surely 
and powerfully to regulate the con¬ 
duct in little as well as great -things, 


are most commonly learnt in the mid¬ 
dle, or decline of life; and that erro¬ 
neous habits, both of thought and 
conduct, are, then, become so power¬ 
ful, ‘that even the best grounded 
piety finds it difficult to subdue, or 
change them' It is not to he won¬ 
dered at, therefore, that lying is so 
general a vice, and is, probably, the 
most general. A confessor once told 
a friend of mine, that it was the one 
most frequently confessed to him. 
It is, then, to the next and rising 
generation alone, that we can look 
lor that strictness of uloral conduct, 
of which the sacred ness of truth, on 
all occasions, shall be made the great 
corner-stone; and habits of truth 
inculcated, as most precious and 
acceptable in the sight of God, and 
most universally beneficial to man; 
and earnestly, most earnestly do I 
conjure all those, who have the care 
of youth, to consider this important 
subject seriously,,and incessantly.— 
For myself, I can only say, that I 
could not be easy in mind, were I to 
confine my exertions on this subject 
to the present defective and crude 
observations. 71111 cease to exist, or 
till my faculties are impaired, it must 
ever be to me 'one ot the most in¬ 
teresting of enquiries. In the mean¬ 
while, l shall think that I have not 
lived in vain, if what I now give to 
the world should call the attention 
of more powerful thinkers, and bet¬ 
ter writers than myself, to a serious 
investigation of the meanness aud 
the mischief of every denomination 
of lying, or of lies. 

Of the mischievous nature, and of 
the impolicy of lying, and of the 
certain benefits to he derived from 
speaking the truth, I shall treat in 
a future communication on this sub¬ 
ject. I also hope to shew, that truth 
may be strictly adhered to, without 
its being at all necessary to wound 
, the feelings of any one, or to violate 
the dictates of benevolence.—I shall, 
likewise, mention such authors, and 
refer to such books, as treat on sin¬ 
cerity, and of the advantages of a 
strict adherence to truth. 

Philo-Vebitas. 
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During the foregoing transactions, 
my mind was in a state I cannot well 
desrribi ■ my thoughts were all con¬ 
fusion, wdiile, at the same time, I 
struggled to be calm and composed. 

Poignant as were my feelings, 
1 garni on my dying relative with 
a smt of apathy of grief; and, at 
the moment when nature was yield¬ 
ing up the edntest, I could not shed 
a toai ; in a shoit time, all quitted 
the apartment, and 1 was left alone 
The branches of the huge elm trees, 
with their thickening foliage uaiti- 
ally screening the window, mane the 
scene, nndei sui h circumstances, aw¬ 
fully gloomy and tranquil. I took 
several turns about the room ; and, 
with a soft step, I approached the 
bed, gazed a moment, turned away, 
and then going up to the w indow, 
strove to divert my thoughts, by 
looking at the su> > minding land¬ 
scape. 

Twilight wa, desti ndii.g, and the 
Mila r hues of evening gradually 
• hi i I'oped 'In loify hills no sound 
in i i< mi} • a- i \< • pt the faint and 
«.> ■ miliums ot the hi i >k, w Yu b 
biawh/’ down'h* ,all<u i. ‘hi bot- 
.iii >i »h„ Hint I i on tin tin lit, 
s ,i't< n, d t \ h-* ton, of ftie peasant, 
«onnnithng in* .feeds to the pa*tine 
—and now and then, the solitary 
harking of a shepheul s dog among 
echoing dales, attendant on his mas¬ 
ter folding flic charge for the night. 

Iliad not stood at tin cisement 
many minutes, when my cousins, 
all talking in a rude, noisy, and in¬ 
decorous manner, came into the 
room with the will, which, it seems, 
they had departed in search of, the 
moment the testator had expired.— 
1 was a good deal shocked at thp 
fiivolity they manifested, and could 
not help reproving them, though 
m a mild and gentle manner, for the 
little lespert they paid to the me¬ 
mory of the deceased.—“ Why, ye 
ken,” said one, “ he tauld us to'read 
the will amaist as soon as he died.'’ 
*’ Aye,” nied another, “ and sae, 
in conformity wi’ his command, we 
went Straight up the stairs, and 
rummaged o'er his auld kist, till we 
found it.” “Mind y ea ain concerns, 


gude man, and we’ll mind om s," - 
rejoined a third, lather gruffly, so 
that my well-meant admonitionsh,id 
no better effect than fo cause me to 
he more disliked bv the pairv ; fori 
<ould perceive, before this, that they 
looked upon me in the light of an 
umvelweliome intruder 

The will was now read, to which 
all paid the greatest attention; a 
mute anxiety and deep interest sat 
upon every countenance:—their 
asperts wiie, however, instantly 
changed into those of intense dis¬ 
appointment and vexation, on hear¬ 
ing that my uncle had made a stran- 
gei, whom none of us knew, the heir 
of all his property, real and personal. 
For my own part, this circumstance 
did not affect me in the least; I had 
not had any expectation of inheriting 
die smallest portion, therefore, could 
not feel disappointed on the occasion. 
But with the others it was ditFercnt; 
they had clung to him like so many 
leer lies, or like the ivy to an old ruin ; 
and with about as much affection as 
the two befoi(‘mentioned things have 
fin the objects to which they so 
t'osily adbcic A most appalling 
.od disgusting stene now look place 
. moil!: fin disappointed h gacy-hunt- 
« s .—they abused tin old mao in the 
mi i 1sho(lvin_, trims; the y 1 axed him 
with injiisiue and villainy, and even 
piottedcd to tail down imprecations 
up m his lifeless rinse —I shuddered 
at the conduct of the unprint ipled vil¬ 
lains; I trembled at the impiety of 
men, who could, at a time the most 
solemn and impressive to a human 
being, act in a manner * nffleient to 
call down upon them imvieiliaji and 
divine vengeance.— I tvas thilled 
with horror; I almost expet ted every 
moment to see the lifeless < orpse of 
mv uncle start from the bed on which 
it lay, to take v ergcance on the auda¬ 
cious wretches.—Once, indeed, 1 ac¬ 
tually thought I saw his lips quiver 
with rage, his eyebrows knit together, 
and all the muscles of his counti nance 
contract into a dreadful fiovin.—I 
shuddered at the sight, andvvithdiew 
my gaze. 

At length, they went into the 
kitchen, and left n.i, once more, 
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alone in tin: chamber of death.— 

1 went to the bed-side, and the scene 
1 had j<iM ,, nessedoperated soupon 
my h'r’iiii.',, that I burst into tears, 
and i.tteivd aloud my lamentations 
ovoi -.ay lip U-ss relative, Wln-n this 
ebullition bad somewhat, subsided, 

I begun to reflect a little where [ 
nas, and ,t soil of timidity came 
ereepiny ovei me. r J'here is au tin 
definable appreliension which we feel 
while we are in company with the 
dead. VVe imagine, m spite of the 
efforts of reason, that the departed 
spirit is hovering near its fonnei 
tenement: at least, it is the ease with 
myself. It. now being quite dark, 
and having these feeling- <u a strong 
degree, it is no wonder that I rather 
preferred the company of the wretches 
m the kitchen, than remain alone 
where 1 was. 

I accordingly proceeded thither, 
where I found them all carousing 
round a large table; on which was 
placed the fragments of the dinner, 
and plenty of liquor. I reminded 
them of our promise, to place my 
uncle’s old two-armed cloth at the 
head of the table, as he had requested 
which they bed neglected to do, and 
which they now strenuously opposed 
me in doing.—I a as, however, re so 
lutely determined to hare it done, 
and at length succeed, h 5 r h< n re¬ 
tired to the ’ re-side, m re 1 sur 
without, 'j.ki ■ any in -.he coo 
versa lien, <■ : ■. lid...; th.*r pass.-u 

during tin uhoit "veiling I shall 
pass ovf'i the scer.il Miecieding 
iiours, the whole of which they »at 
drinking, til! they were all, in a 
greater or less degree, intoxicated, 
and generally brawling, wrangling, 
and swearing, in a loud and boister¬ 
ous manner. The night became 
stormy as it advanced; the wind 
lose, and, at intervals, moaned, 
sighed, and whistled shrilly with¬ 
out, roared in the wide chimney, 
and, as it furiously bent the trees, 
lit which the house was embosomed, 
made, a sound similar to the dashing 
of waves on the shore of the ocean. 
—The. rain fell in torrents, and the 
large drops pattered against the win¬ 
dow with a ceaseless and melancholy 
cadence. 

It was now getting nigli the 

witching time o' night,*’ ana I saw 
no signs of the revellers quitting the 


table; on the contrary, they grew 
more loud and boisterous. In obe¬ 
dience to their imperious commands, 
yet, evidently, with the greatest re¬ 
luctance, Peggy had kept replenish¬ 
ing the exhausted vessels with more 
liquor, and their demands increased 
in proportion to the -cluctanee with 
which they were satisfied. At length, 
however, on receiving an intimation 
from me that l would interpose, she 
absolutely refused to draw any more 
liquor for them, telling them, tin , 
had had plenty, and that ;t ivm time 
to retire to tied. The scene th-* :>t v. 
ensued was such, as it is impassible 
for me to describe.—Maddened and 
inflamed with rage at being thus re¬ 
fused, the wretches began to throw 
the furniture up and down the house, 
break the glasses and jugs, and to 
ahtisi the servant, from whom they 
attempted to wrest the key of the 
cellar, yelling out, at the same time, 
the most horrid oaths and impieca- 
tions. 

The table was shortly overset, and 
the Halits put out in the scuffle ; in 
a few moments. v,e -,lc*abl, in all pro¬ 
bability. havt leu’ blood da'd. ;> 5 
felt myself roused to a "Occ t i Cm •, 
and was auvan* .o v < i • ... 

li^avy lo-uded Ut--p. -v- • > '» i —!•. 

aitcc oi tie- si .taut, win w.,s bn.’tty 
shrieku’c *<.«: l.c'i'. bi,, ’b u tin: 
old t lock stt ucl, ‘ uel • ,q .<1 -. i- l >*.,• 
and the beli had )., -t :, a t.« \ i*.s ,iti 
wki u we beau! fhr<‘< heavy knocks, 
as if given by a malletf, upon the 
wall which separated the kitchen 
from the parlom, where my uncle 
lay. 

There appeared to be something 
supernatural in this. The whole 
house seemed to shake to its very 
foundation.—A deep silence ensued. 
—I stood still ; the wretches in¬ 
stantly became sober.—We all gazed 
earnestly and wildly at the place 
from whence the noise proceeded.— 
Scarcely had we recovered from the 
shock, when we were again thunder¬ 
struck with a noise in the parlour ; 
it was unlike any sound that I had 
ever heard before; it seemed as if 
all the furniture of the room was 
violently crashed together, mingled 
with the noise of lire-arms; shrieks 
and exclamations burst from all. 

The windows shook, and every 
door of the habitation gave a nm- 
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mentary jar.—I trembled with awe; 
I felt every hair of my head bristling 
upwards; my knees smote against 
each othei ; a deadly paleness sat 
upon every countenance, and all eyes 
were fixed in an intense gaze on the 
door, at the upper part of the kitchen, 
which lead to the staircase, buttery, 
and pa 1 Inn 1 ; when, to complete the 
honor of the scene, the door burst 
wide open, dashed against the wall, 
and in-gliding, at slow pace, came 
a dreadful apparition.—Its coun¬ 
tenance was that of death: it seemed 
to have been long the inhabitant of 
that dark and narrow house,—the 
grave; the worms had revelled upon 
its eyes, and left nothing but the 
orlrless sockets.—The rest of the 
skeleton was enveloped in a long 
and white sheet. 

This horrid spectre advanced into 
the middle of the room.—-I involun¬ 
tarily shrunk hack—the heavy wea¬ 
pon dropped from my hand, and 
rang loudly upon the stone floor; 
ami, overcome with terror, I sunk 
into a chair. A cold sweat buist 
from my forehead, and I had well 
nigh fainted; on its first appearance, 
the otheis liad tumbled one over the 
other in the greatest horror and con¬ 
fusion, and now lay as if dead, in all 
directions. 

The spectre gazed wildly around 
for a moment, at the clock, at the 
fire, and then fumed its eyeless 
sockets upon each individual, mo¬ 
tioning, at the same time, with its 
long arm, and pointing to the outer 
door, seemingly directing to an out¬ 
let for escape, and wishing for their 
exit. They were not long in obey¬ 
ing this intimation, hut severally 
yrawled away upon their hands and 
knees w ith all the speed they rohld 
possibly make, none of them daring 
to stand upright. The spectre all 
the while w as standing in the middle 
of the floor, e\ ring, or rather appear¬ 
ing to eye them, through the void 
soi hots w here eyes had once glis¬ 
tened, as they retreated, one by one, 
in the .greatest fear and trepidation. 
When Peggy and 1 offered to decamp * 
|’along with the rest, the spectre mo¬ 
tioned us to remain where we were, 
and we durst not, for our lives, dis¬ 
obey. When the last of the crew 
was making his exit, and had crawled 
nearly to the dooi, the speotre, who 
had hitherto stood motionless, ext opt 


waving its arms, and slowly turning 
its eyeless countenance upon the 
Wretches as they crept successively 
out of the door, bounded with the 
rapidity of lightning after the terri¬ 
fied wretch. But swift as the flight's 
of spirits are, in this case that of the 
mortal was swifter; the fellow gave 
a thrilling scream, made a convulsive 
spring, his heels struck violently 
against the lintel of the door in his 
course, and he vanished from my 
sight, and the spectre after him,— 
“ dude defend us 1” said Peggy. 
—■For my part, much as I was 
frightened, I could scarcely forbear 
laughing outright at the last inci¬ 
dent, so comic and farcical. 

Half a minute had not elapsed 
when I heard a step, and, in another 
instant (1 still kept my eyes upon the 
door) in came the very form of my 
uncle, muttering,—“ Villains! Ras¬ 
cals ! Hypoorvtes!” 

He fastened the door after him, 
and shut out his nephews, and the 
spectre then came towards the fire; 
at this, 1 was more amazed than 
ever. He, however, gave me to un- 
detstand, that he was alive, and 
well; and that all I had seen trans¬ 
acted in the afternoon and evening 
was nothing, hut a stratagem he had 
made use of to try the sincerity of 
his relations ; and if he found them, 
as he coujectuied, false in their pro¬ 
fessions, to get lid of them.—Thp 
scheme answered nobly, and, it must 
be confessed, the stratagem was well 
planned, and exceedingly well exe¬ 
cuted. 

f could not, at first, believe what 
I saw, nor conceive but that all wag 
the illusion of a dream. In a little 
time, however, 1 recovered my recol¬ 
lection ; and, on a further devclope- 
ment of the plot, I could enter into 
all its parts, and reconcile almost 
every thing to my entire satisfac¬ 
tion. 

My uncle concluded his relation 
with assuring me, that, excepting 
a good legacyforhis faithful servant, 
Peggy, I should inherit all that he 
possessed, as Some little acknow¬ 
ledgement for the. ftight he had 
caused me 5 and, a» fertile wretches 
he had expelledkficdtn Ms house in 
so singular a manner, they should 
never more cross the threshold of 
his door. We all three now sat down 
to a little supper, of which my uncle 
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stood in great need, and after taking 
a cheerful glass, retired to bed. 

Notwithstanding the fatigue of 
my journey and sitting up so late, 
my sleep was far from being 
sound and refreshing: 1 was dis¬ 
turbed with fearful dreams the 
whole night. Sometimes I was 
among groups of ruffians, fighting 
and mangling each other — then I 
was haunted with horrid spectres 
(such as 1 had seen the night before), 
which grasped at me, and I but just 
escaped their clutches. Headless men 
and monsters of various horrid forms 
flitted in endless variety before my 
fancy; and I fmjuentlystartedawake 
in dreadful agonies. 

At length the cocks began to 
crow, the clouds of the eastern sky 
to break asunder, and the morning 
to dawn: — when it was tolerably 
light I started up, resolved upon 
a stroll over the meadows. Before 
going, I, however, went into the 
parlour, where 1 found every thing 
jn the utmost confusion ; chairs, 
tables, walking-sticks, and logs of 
wood lav all over the floor, and 
every thing upset, or in a wrong 
position. I ihen proceeded to the 
outer door, which I opened, but 
started back in horror, on perceiving 
a human skull lying on a sheet at 
jnyright hand, just outside the door. 

Recovering from my fright,! went 
and gathered it up.—-1 could not re¬ 
strain my laughter, when J disco¬ 
vered it to be nothing more than 
a mask, representing a death’s head, 
it seems, while we were all wang¬ 
ling, the night before, my uncle had 
stepped ont of bed, dressed himself, 
piled all the furniture logs of wood 
and timber he could, in the apartment 
in a heap, crowning the pyramid 
with a dozen or more walking- 
sticks, which had lain time out of 
mind on the top of an old cupboard. 
Then he had gone up stairs, and 
put on the horrid mask, brought, 
down a pistol, and enveloped him¬ 
self, from to his chin, in 

a clean white jtneet. After alarming 
us just as the clock struck the awful 
hour of twelve,*,-by striking three 
heavy blows against the wall with 
a huge lod of .wood, he contrived to 
tumble down the whole mass of fur¬ 
niture at once, fired his pistol"&t the 

Enr. Map, Vol. 82. 


same moment, and then burst in upou 
us in the manner before described ; 
and I really think, that had old 
Nick himself been there, he would 
have yelled with dismay. 1 attri¬ 
buted the flapping of the doors up 
stairs, and the jarring of those 
below, to nothing but a boisterous 
gust of wind, that happened to blow 
just at the critical moment; and in 
the repercussion of the air, when the 
pistol was fired, I accounted for the 
shaking of the windows.—The whim¬ 
sical orders and requests of my uncle 
were absolutely necessary to the de¬ 
sign. By having his will read in the 
room where he was, he heard our 
undisguised sentiments; and his next 
request saved him from the alterna¬ 
tive of either being laid with a slight 
covering, near to some chilling win¬ 
dow, or of developing the plot before 
a proper time. The other requests 
were, I suppose, made for the sake 
of consistency, and to make it im¬ 
possible that we could suspect any 
thing. I now went out. 

As I was crossing the vard, I dis¬ 
covered several drops of blood upon 
a stone, which I could no way account 
for,hut by supposingsome of my good 
cousins had received, in their hasty 
retreat, a severe fall; and, a little 
further, I discovered a pair of shoes. 
—A receptacle for the filth of the 
byre, in another part of the yard, 
bore evident marks of some one hav¬ 
ing had therein a severe struggle. 

Indeed, the adventures of the fly¬ 
ing heroes had been various and 
woeful; one of them, he at whom the 
spectre made such a sudden hound, 
as I afterwards ascertained, actually 
ran seven miles without stopping; 
and, with his shrieks, supposing the 
grim monster close at his heels, 
almost raised the whole country. 
I now proceeded onwards, over the 
fields, listening to the warbling lark, 
“ springing blythely up to greet the 
purpling east.” The air was fresh 
and pure, and, in the beauties of 
nature, I awhile forgot the events of 
the preceding evening. With hasty 
steps I roved over the faintly-recol- 
lccted scenes, where I had, in child¬ 
hood, spent some of my happiest 
hours,’until, weary with my ramble, 
I returned to breakfast. 

ClNNA. 

2 C 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 

AND PARIS. 

LETTER III. 

Sir Charles Darnty, to the Marquis de Vermont. 


Paris. 

My dear de Vermont, 

Having now completed mv first 
qiunzifone Angloise d Paris ,* I pro¬ 
ceed to give you an account of what 
1 have seen and heard, wdth all the 
deliberate wisdom of .m expeiienced 
traveller. I really have been whirl¬ 
ed about witli such rapidity from 
one hind of amusement to another, 
and have been offered pleasure in 
such a diversity of forms, that I 
.feel quite bewildered, and know 
not how to arrange my thoughts, 
and still less how to communicate 
them. 

1 have, of course, visited the gal¬ 
leries of the Louvie—been presented 
to vour good king—dined with our 
ambassador— lounged in the gar¬ 
dens of the Tbuilleries—eaten he at 
the coffee-house on the Boulevard— 
hud my pocket picked in the Palais 
Royal—admired Mademoiselle Mats 
at the Theatre Francois—seen the 
grand ballet at the Opera House— 
drank punch at the Caffe des mille 
Colonnes, and ogled the pretty and 
bedizened liar-maid—sported my ca¬ 
briolet in the JBois de Boulogne— 
dined at Roberts’—attended the sit¬ 
tings of the Cotps Legislatif, and 
flu* gambling table of the too cele¬ 
brated Salon; and, after losing some 
hundred pounds at the latter, have 
been consoled with an invitation to 
dine with M. Le Marquis de L—— 
on Thursday next, who does the ho¬ 
nors of a weekly banquet, the ex¬ 
penses of which are paid by your 
virtuous government, in order to 
support an establishment so calcu¬ 
lated to improve the morals of the 
people. All these scenes are so well 
kmnvn to our countrymen, that were 
I writing even to an Englishman, i 
should think it superfluous to de¬ 
scribe them: it would he ridiculous 
to make the attempt in addressing 


myself to a native, who has so long 
been the arbiter eleyanliarum of the 
French capital; I shall content my¬ 
self, therefore, with one remark,— 
that wherever 1 go, 1 am astonished 
at the prevalence of gravity and si¬ 
lence, where I expected nothing but 
gaiety and noise. In viewing the 
remaining treasures of the town, I 
meet eiowds of Parisian amateurs, 
contemplating these master-pieces of 
art with all the solemnity of profes¬ 
sional clitics; and without giving 
vent, by a single expression, to the 
admiration which these objects ne¬ 
cessarily excite. At your theatrical 
performances of all sorts, no matter' 
what the exhibition may he, whether 
it consist of the deepest tragedy or 
the liveliest tomody, oi farce, panto- 
mine or sentimental drama, not a 
word escapes the lips of the giddiest 
or most ignorant of the audience; 
and every body seems to listen w'itli 
equal attention to the declamation of 
Talma, the nonsense of Punch, or 
the wit of Molieie. At your public 
libraries and subscription reading 
rooms, the same decorum is observ¬ 
ed ; and no person’s studies arc dis¬ 
turbed by the harangues of t hatter- 
ing # politi< ians, such as you will find 
in eveiy similar establishment of the 
English metropolis: and though, to 
be sure, there is no lack of conver¬ 
sation among your pedestrians in the 
gardens of the Palais Royal, and 
the Tbuilleries, silence again pre¬ 
vails at your gaming tables; where, 
when the most excruciating feelings 
are depictured in the countenance of 
an unsuccessful speculator, if a bote, 
or a diable is sometimes heard in a 
low whisper, it is soon checked; and 
the lips of the ill-fated loser, how¬ 
ever convulsed with agony, arc not 
allowed to express the sentiments by 
which they are tortured. 

Even at your balls the performers 


* Alluding to a novel so called : in which the follies of ap Englishman, com¬ 
mitted during a fortnight’<» stay at Paris, are ridiculed. 
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arc too murh occupied in recollecting 
the figures of the dance, and the 
company in examining their steps, 
to admit of much communication. 
It is difficult for the enamoured cava¬ 
lier to find an opportunity of con¬ 
veying a few words of admiration 
to his lovely partner, and scarcely a 
sound is heard in the festive hall, 
save and except the notes of the 
music, and the eternally repeated 
mandates of the ballet-master, while 
he vociferates, “ Chassez & la droite, 
chassez a la gauche. I,a chaine A n- 
gloise," fyc. fyc, .At your restaura¬ 
teurs also I remark, to use the ex¬ 
pression of one of your writers^ 
“ qne e’est nne affaire him s6rm.se 
qne le diner," and 1 daily see twenty 
or thirty persons deeply occupied in 
the discharge of this important duty, 
scattered about at detached tables, 
and swallowing their meat in impe¬ 
netrable silence. On these occasions 
too, 1 observe, that though the vora¬ 
cious appetite of John Hull is the 
"favourite theme of your satirists, 
and affords the subject of many a 
caricature now exhibited at his ex¬ 
pense in jour print-shops, I begin 
to suspect, from the examples con¬ 
stantly presented to my notice, rliat 
my'friend John is by no means a 
greater feeder than Ids criticizing 
neighbour. 

When I have no engagement, 1 
usually dine at Beanvilher's, in the 
IIlie, de Richelieu, and while 1 take 
my solitary repast, I derive no little 
amusement in observing those who 
are seated near me. Among these l 
have frequently remarked a gentle¬ 
man whom, from his black cravat, 
large whiskers,and enormous cocked 
hat, 1 take for an officer, and from 
the ribband which he wears, for one 
of distinction. The individual in 
question usually takes his station at 
a table adjoining mine, so that 1 am 
necessarily the witness of all his 
iroceedings. After carefully fixing 
us napkin in the button-hole of his 
coat, he commences the labours of 
the day, by swallowing an ample 
supply of raw oysters, (the eating 
of which is, I find, considered here 
as great provocative of appetite.) 
With his oysters he consumes at 
least a pound of bread, and washes 
down the whole with a glass of 
JJantzic brandy. lie then calls for 

“ La Carte f ami, after having exa- 

* 


mined its long contents with due de¬ 
liberation, he gives his written or¬ 
ders on a slip ot paper to the waiter 
to prevent the possibility of a mis¬ 
take. While these orders are exe¬ 
cuting he seems to experience no tri¬ 
fling degree of impatience, at least I 
conclude so, from the eager look 
with which his eyes are directed al¬ 
most every minute to the elegant 
clock on the chimney-piece, besides 
several similar appeals to his watch. 
At length a basin of rich soup is 
laced before him, aud by Us side a 
ottle of champaigne de la premiere 
qvalite, in a silver ice-pail. Having 
first taken his soup, and then three 
or four glasses ot his favourite be¬ 
verage, he commands the attendance 
of the gan;on, who soon appears with 
the first entree. The following dishes 
then succeed each other in proper 
order :—a large slice of Jiouilli a la 
sauce piqnunte —two cotelettes d la 
minute — tin fricandeau dr veau 
aux epinards —a roasted fowl, stuffed 
with truffles—various vegetables of 
different hues and kinds—a r ol-au- 
vent —an omelette —an apricot tart, a 
simfte, and a plate of pine-apple jelly, 
'i ll's abstemious dinner is followed 
by a dessert of equal moderation, 
consisting of frontage de grvyire, 
grapes, pears, apples, comfits, elies- 
nuts, dried cherries, brioches, cakes, 
and preserves. jNor are these vari¬ 
ous articles brought forward only 
to he tasted. AJy gallant neigh¬ 
bour is careful not to lose any part 
of the good things set before him. 
After eating the principal contents 
of each dish, lie secures the remain¬ 
der, by dipping a piece of bread in 
the sauce or juice, which bread, when 
properly saturated, is swallowed in 
its turn. The intervals, which occur 
between the appearance of the diffe-'' 
rent entries, are filled up with copious 
draughts of the sparkling eliam- 
paigne, and when all the eatables 
are at last consumed, and the bottle 
exhausted to tin* last drop, lie asks 
for a caff6, or coffee, which is sweet¬ 
ened by at least six lumps of refined 
sugar, and followed by a glass of 
the richest liqueur, lie then de¬ 
mands la carte payante,-*- settles his 
account, gives a few sons to le gar- 
qon, detiydies his napkin, resumes 
his fierce cocked ha£ bows en passant 
with becoming gallantry to the pretty 
bar-maid, and marches out of tin* 
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room, apparently well satisfied with 
the manner in which he has thus 
discharged one of the most agreea¬ 
ble parts of bis daily avocations. 

This is a simple'and unexagge- 
rated account, not only of the mode 
in which this person usually dines, 
but of the luxury and indulgence 
with which I constantly see several 
others of your countrymen take a 
similar meal. 

Now, without pretending to deny 
that we have many persons in Lon¬ 
don equally fond of good eating, I 
must take the liberty of saying, that 
you will find it difficult to meet with 
an example of similar selfish gratifi¬ 
cation—something of sociability en¬ 
ters into the calculations of our most 
decided Epicureans—and I should 
suspect that, even a certain alderman 
(whose jollity is proverbial) would 
not relish his tureen of turtle, or his 
haunch of venison, if not shared 


and enlivened by the company of 
some brother ion vivant. 

do into our most fashionable rof- 
fee houses, and you will see that our 
young men of rank and fashion, 
when they dine alone, are not only 
satisfied with much simpler fare than 
that which your Parisians of a cor¬ 
responding class require, but also f 
that the quantity of food commonly 
consumed by the former is infinitely 
less. 

As I have yet seen but little of 
private society, I shall reserve my 
observations on that bead till I have 
had better opportunities of examin¬ 
ing your manners. In the mean 
time I hope often to hear from you, 
and depend on your imitating my 
example, in speaking freely of all 
which draws your attention. 

Adieu, and he assured 

Of my constant regard, 

C. Daiinley. 


LETTER IV. 


The Marquis (tv Vermont 
London. 

Mv DEAR DaRNLEY, 

Before my arrival in this land of 
freedom, l imagined that here at 
least, in private as well as in public 
life, every man would be at liberty 
to follow his own inclinations as 
long as be infringed on no positive 
law. It never occurred to me, there¬ 
fore, that on such unimportant topics 
"as dress and the division of time, 
a stranger would be called upon to 
alter any of his usual habits. 

I have, however, already discover¬ 
ed, that while John Bull claims the 

f irivilege of making himself ridicu- 
ous in his own way abroad, he al¬ 
lows no similar indulgence to the 
foreigner in England. 

At Paris we are so accustomed to 
the whims and eccentricities of your 
countrymen, that a member of the 
four-in-hand club drives liis team 
(as he pleases to call his mail coach 
and fiery greys) along the Boulevard, 
or the 'Plaine St. Ilonore , without 
exciting any more attention than such 
, an equipage would draw in Bond- 
- strectorHy de-park—and one of your 
exquisites, or modern petits maitres, 
accoutred in all the effeminate ab¬ 
surdities of the prevailing* fashion, 

? is not more stared at in the Theatre 
Jfeydeau than he would he at Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane play-houses. 


to Sir Charles Darnlei/. 

I find there is no reciprocity on 
these subjects, on which, on the con¬ 
trary, the most tyrannical uniformity 
is exacted in London. 

While paying a visit half an hour 
earlier than that, which almighty ton 
has marked as appropriate to such 
duties, is a crime seldom pardoned— 
wearing a hat an inch too wide in 
the brim—a waistcoat too short, or 
a coat too long, subjects the unfor¬ 
tunate and unconscious foreigner to 
a suspicion of vulgarity quite suffi¬ 
cient to banish him from the most, 
elegant circles of this gay metropolis. 

I have therefore begun my career 
by completely new modelling my 
costume, and for that purpose have 
put myself in the hands of the .most 
celebrated professors. My hair ban 
been cut. by Blake, and my coat by 
Allen, my waistcoat and pantaloons 
come from the hands of other artists 
of equal celebrity, each devoted to 
the peculiar line of bis profession .— 
Lock is my hatter,' and Hoby my 
shoe-maker, and as I am assured (to 
adopt the words of an elegant mo- 
' dern satirist) that ’ - 

“ All is unprofitable, flat, 

And stale, without a smart cravat, 
Muslined enough to hold its starch, 
The last key-stone of fashion’s arch.” 

Sr ' 
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A kind English friend has taught 
me, 

“ By dint of hand and eye, 

How to obtain a perfect tie." 

■Indeed I am so metamorphosed, that 
vou would scarcely recognize me— 

1 can now pass nnquizzeil through a 
crowd of dandies; and I had even, a 
few days since, the glory of over¬ 
hearing- one of the most renowned 
of these heroes express his approba¬ 
tion of the brilliant polish which my 
boots displayed. 

in respect to hours, 1 was at first 
guilty of some most ante-diluviau 
mistakes, by knocking at the doors 
of those, to whom I had letters of 
introduction, at a part of the day 
when the only persons expected were 
the milkman, the baker, or the but¬ 
cher. After having had iny patience 
exhausted in waiting at several houses 
for admission, 1 found it was uni¬ 
formly denied me, while many a 
yawning footman, as he answered 
my enquiries from the area, said his 
master would not, be visible for at 
least, four hours. I have therefore 
found it necessary on this point also 
to conform to your usages. Being, 
however, habitually an early riser, 
it was essential to my comfort that 
the mornings should not he thrown 
away, and I have found a delightful 
resource in devoting that portion of 
my time to the sights of London. In 
this manner 1 have already been en¬ 
abled to visit. St. Paul's, the Tower, 
Westminster Abbey, and the British 
Museum, without interfering with 
my other pursuits. By this arrange¬ 
ment (for which 1 have, as a prece¬ 
dent, the high authority of the im¬ 
perial Alexander) I vary and multi¬ 
ply my enjoyments, and take care 
never to appear in the purlieus of 
hunt tan, till, to use the phrase of one 
of your most celebrated elegantes, 
“ the day is properly aired.” Indeed 
it appears to me that the British ca¬ 
pital is inhabited by two distinct 
classes of people, one of whom might 
take for it# emblem the bee, and the 
other the drone. If at nine o’clock 
1 go into your courts of law, 1 find 
the learned judges of the land at¬ 
tended by a numerous and respecta¬ 
ble bar, and by juries, witnesses, and 
attornios in the full exercise of their 
important functions. If I extend 
my walk to the city, I read in the 


anxious countenances and rapid 
paces of all I meet, the activity of 
men of business; while carriages 
and waggons of every description, 
loaded with merchandize, shew, that 
in this division of the town the value 
of time is properly appreciated; 
and if at fhe dawn of day I take an 
aquatic excursion on your beautiful 
Thames, I find it already enlivened 
by the animating sight of innume¬ 
rable vessels ip full sail, carrying 
the fruits of your industry to the 
most distant corners of the earth, or 
bringing home the wealth of the 
world. I often smile, and enjoy a 
moment, of self-approbation, when, 
after an interesting survey of this 
kind, which has busily filled up six 
or seven hours, I direct my steps to 
Bond-street, and find the fashiona¬ 
ble morning just beginning. 

It seems, that in the western part 
of London “ il ne fait pas jour,” as 
we. say in France, till about three 
o’clock of the natural afternoon ; 
arid though from thence till seven 
or eight o’clock constitutes the whole 
period between breakfast and dinner, 
vet even that short interval is too 
hmg for the tedium of idleness. 
What vigilant ingenuity has been 
exercised in devising new methods 
of destroying time and resisting en¬ 
nui. Yet what languor and apathy 
mark the features of the most cele¬ 
brated votaries of pleasure. What 
sauntering- indifference is displayed 
in the steps of the well-dressed pe¬ 
destrians, who, at the accustomed 
.moment, commence their daily pil¬ 
grimage from the top of Bond-street 
to the end of Pall Mall. Some stop 
at the fruit-shops, and, careless of 
consequences, run up a hill for early 
strawberries, forced peaches, anil 
pine-apple ices, which becomes not 
{infrequently the cause of their end¬ 
ing their day« within the walls of 
the King’’s Bench prison. Some 
empty their purses in bidding for 
useless baubles at the splendid auc¬ 
tion rooms of Philips and Christie. 
Some are attracted by the grotesque 
prints exhibited at the windows of 
the caricature sellers, and while star¬ 
ing at them pay dearly for their 
amusement in losing tfieir money 
and watches, which become the prey 
of surrounding pickpockets. Some 
are persuaded to try their fortune at 
the gaming tables or billiard room.,. 
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and among 1 the vast crowd of loun¬ 
gers, scarcely any can resist the va¬ 
ried temptations which shops of every 
possible kind hold out to the vanity 
or the wants of the passers by. 

The ladies who occupy the splen¬ 
did equipages which so thickly fill 
the same streets, at the same time, 
seem to be not much better amused 
than the humble loiterers on foot; 
and not less anxious than they to 
have recourse to every possible sti¬ 
mulus which novelty offers, no mat¬ 
ter at what expense, to dissipate the 
gloom of unoccupied folly. 

At the panoramas, bazaars’, milli¬ 
ners’, perfumers’, and above all, at 
:he jewellers’ shops, what strings of 
:hesc carriages are seen, and how 
3cautifnl, yet how lifeless, do the 
women appear whom they contain. 
Hither they come, not to purchase 
necessaries or even ornaments want- 
3d for any particular occasion, but 
"n the vain hope, by lavishing money, 
o get rid of the load of ennui. 

indeed, I am told, this favourite 
recreation, which your ladies call 
shopping, is often the cause of se- 
rions injury to the fortunes of their 
husbands. And a gentleman, who 
resides here, tells me that he was 
under the necessity of laying down 
his carriage, because he ascertained, 
by dire experience, that while his 
wife possessed an equipage, she could 
not resist the inclination of shewing 
it in Bond-street; and when there, 
she daily wasted such sums in the 
acquisition of trinkets and other 
costly play-things, as at the end of 
the year amounted to a much larger 
total than his whole income afforded. 

I am conscious, however, that as 
a Frenchman, 1 am not very patrio¬ 
tic in criticizing this habit of your 
.English belles, for I am told that 
French China, French gowns, French 
pocket handkerchiefs, french bijou?, 
ami above all, French rouge , are the 
articles which form the principal al¬ 
lurements. 

From five till seven o’clock a mi¬ 
gration takes place, and I see the 
same, well-dressed crowds assembled 
In Hyde Park. Here I again admire 
Jhe charms of the women, the beauty 
the horses, and the neat assort¬ 
ment of the numerous carriages-— 
hut while I confess that it is impos¬ 
sible for wealth and magnificence to 
make a prouder display, I must be 


ermitted to remark, that I observe 
ut few “ merry faces,” that every 
body seems to come hither “ to sec 
and to be seen,” and that in perform¬ 
ing a task enjoined by vanity and 
fashion, pleasure is rarely erijoyed. . 

Nor can I dismiss this part of my 
subject without expressing my sur¬ 
prize that, with the whole range of 
so fine a park at their command, the 
frequenters of this favourite prome¬ 
nade confine themselves to the limit¬ 
ed and ill-chosen space between Pic¬ 
cadilly and Cumberland gates, where 
they arc subject not only to the 
smoke of the adjoining houses, hut 
also to the annoyance of city fogs, 
whenever an easterly wind prevails; 
and, in writing to an obi inhabitant 
of London, I need not remind him 
how often that occurs. 

For such inconvcniencics, how¬ 
ever, I suppose they think them¬ 
selves indemnified, -by being drawn 
into a smaller circle, for l observe, 
that crowds form so material an in¬ 
gredient in an Englishman’s ideas 
of enjoyment, that every opportu¬ 
nity is taken of collecting them. 
Nothing on this occasion has sur¬ 
prised me more, than to see ladies, 
as well as gentlemen, piloting their 
way on horseback between tin* close- 
drawn ranks of carriages which pa¬ 
rade up and down.—Is it not strange 
that your wives and daughters should 
thus at once expose themselves to 
considerable risk, and make an exhi¬ 
bition so vcry’inconsistent with that 
delicacy, which is generally believed 
to form one of the most amiable cha¬ 
racteristics of Englishwomen? 1 am 
told, indeed, that the fashion is a 
new one, and that it is only within 
these few years, that female eques¬ 
trians of character have made their 
appearance in this cavalcade. If so, 
let u» hope, that it is only one of 
those accidental whims, in which the 
most faultless of the sex will occa¬ 
sionally indulge; and that, after this 
season, the belles of Britain will dis¬ 
dain to enter the lists with coachmen 
and barouche-drivers. 

Having presumed in this letter to 
censure ireelv, where I though cen¬ 
sure deserved, I shall; Pot conclude 
it without performing a more agree¬ 
able task, in telling you, that take it 
for ail in all, I am delighted with 
Luiidon. The pleasing contrasts (as 
1 have already, had occasion to oh- 
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serve) presented in the two distinct 
characters and different habits of the 
commercial and idle parts of the po¬ 
pulation of this great city, afford 
a vast and amusing variety of objects. 

Indeed, I have so many present, 
that my only difficulty consists in 
selecting between things eqnally in¬ 
teresting.—In my early excursions, 
I hesitate between a walk to Kcn- 
sington-Gardens, which, though de¬ 
serted, are delightful in fine weather, 
or a visit of curiosity to the Wet- 
DoclvR, the British Museum, the 
Com Is of Law, or the Exhibition at 
Somerset-House. When the pro¬ 
tracted morning of fashion begins, 
I find it no less difficult to determine, 
whether I will join the gay pro- 
uieiidders in St. James’s-street- 


spend two or three hours in examin¬ 
ing the numberless ti ensures of some 
of your many interesting shops—or 
avail myself of that liberality, which 
has opened the splendid Picture Gal¬ 
leries of Lords (irosvenor and Staf¬ 
ford, and others, to the inspection 
of the public; and when evening 
approaches, I am again puzzled, 
(thanks to your friendly recommen¬ 
dations) between a number of invi¬ 
tations to dinner, balls, and other 
assemblies, all of which it is impos¬ 
sible to aceept.—Of them I shall say 
nothing at present, my letter being 
already too long; hut shall reserve 
my remarks on private society till 
my next. Adieu, then, 

And believe me ever your’s. 

Lb Marquis De Vermont. 


TO CLARA. 

Mv Clara! when each summer flow’r 
Is blooming m its pride again. 

I’ll fly to thee, and one sweet hour 
Shall pay me for an age of paiu. 

One gentle word—one dear caress— 

One look or smile will then suffice 

To welcome, from the wilderness, 

A wand’icr into Paradise. 

Tlio’ here, when friends around I see. 

My heart its sorrow smothers; 

’Twould rather weep its tears with Ihee, 

. Than joy in smiles with others. 

For when my life’s fair prospect seem’d 
A cheerless solitude—a blight— 

Tliiiu* eye upon its darkness beam’d. 

And sunn’d it into life and light. 

And as a lone, but lovely flow’r, 

Which, wlieu all other flow’is depait, 

SI ill blooiTicth in its ruin’d bow’i, 

Thou bloomest in my lonely heart. 

And shall I, then, the rose forget. 

Which seem’d in hope’s wreath braided; 

And, like a spirit, lingers yet. 

When all the rest have faded ? 

Oh, no' the heart, which is the seat 
Of love like mine, can never rove: 

Its fragile pulse may cease to beat. 

But never—never cease to love! 

For love is past the earth’s controul. 
Unshackled as the ocean wave; 

H is eternal as the soul. 

And lives and blooms beyond the grave. 

It is a link of pleasure’s thaiu, 

A never-ending token. 

Whose lustre and whose strength remain, 
When all, save that, are broken. 


Azar. 
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- the death of an atheist. 


' Lady Seldon was weeping, and 
the violent efforts, she used to restrain 
her grief, only rendered it the more 
hysterical—her husband was dying 
__but she wept not that the friend 
of her youth was departing from 
] lt r —that he who soothed her in 
sickness and in sorrow, and who 
brightened her hour of gaiety, was 
leaving her to waste her lone hours 
in widowhood. No—all these re¬ 
collections were lost in the over¬ 
whelming grief, that their separa¬ 
tion would he eternal. She could 
have borne his death without an 
apparent pang—her sense of duty 
had, through life, so governed her 
feelings, that they appeared almost 
extinct—but they were the more 
concentrated from the restraint— 
and now that she had suffered them 
to overcome her, they mocked her 
endeavours to stifle them. Yet, for 
worlds, she would not have suffered 
her children to witness her weak¬ 
ness and, at length, her exhausted 
frame, worn with contending emo¬ 
tions, found relief in slumber. It 
would have been curious to an ob¬ 
server of nature, to have compared 
the agitated sleep of Lady Seldoti, 
her convulsive start that threatened 
every instant to awaken her, with 
the placid and gentle repose of her 
lord, the unconscious cause of her 
sufferings. 

Lord Seldon was an atheist—he 
was dying—his physicians doubted 
if lie could live throughout the en¬ 
suing week-; and his lady, who had 
been brought up in the strictest 
tenets of the Christian religion, 
feared he would die an unbeliever. 
Was there any hope she could now 
effect that, which for the space of 
eighteen years had been the aim 
and busines of her life ? Daily had 
she urged the topic, and was always 
answered by her husband with ex¬ 
quisite good humour. She felt the 
^elusive hope, that the morrow 
Jwpuld' prove more propitious than 
Jib-day. Once, and once only, when 
wShe urged him beyond his strength, 
f*‘ : having exhausted all her eloquence 
in favour of Christianity, and find¬ 
ing.him still regardless, she could 
»o longer restrain her anger, but 
with clasped bands and raised eyes, 


she exclaimed aloud,—“ Behold, Oh 
Lord, the worm that dares deny thy 
existence and authority!” — then, 
bending her eyes on her husband 
with a look of desperation, she con¬ 
tinued, — “And 1 had fixed my 
heart on a confirmed atheist—a man 
on whom the breath of heaven should 
not wander.” Lord Seldon was now 

evidentlydispleased_“Emily,” said • 

he, “ when 1 see that religion, whose 
merits you are always asserting, 
cannot even teach you to command 
our temper, you will not blame my 
umility, when, I fear, its salutary 
effects might be equally lost upon 
myself.”—He then hastily left the 
room, and his Countess internally 
vowed never more to name religion 
in his presence_Lady Seldon, how¬ 

ever, descanted daily, nay hourly, 
on its merits to her two children; 
and she never failed to set forth, 
in glowing colours, the horrors of 
atheism, and the certain fate that 
awaited it:—perhaps an indefined 
hope, that she might reach the father’s 
heart through the medium of his 
children, mingled itself with her 
exertions ; but surely she was mis¬ 
taken in the means she took to obtain 
this end. 

Her children, George and Laura, 
well remembered, that tboir Sunday 
pastimes had always been disturbed 
and prevented hy their mother, but 
they vainly tasked their memories 
for the recollection of a single un¬ 
kind word from their father. A false¬ 
hood, a theft however trivial, an nn- 
kindness to each other, he would not 
easily have pardoned; lmt they were 
amiable, kind-tempered children, 
and had never so offended to deserve 
his reproof. Lady Seldon, on the 
contrary, had often found them re¬ 
miss in their religious duties; and 
though, at first, in early youth, their 
little inattentions were easily par¬ 
doned, yet now they were of an 
age to understand their duties, and 
to fulfil them ; they found her harsh 
and unrelenting. Her temper was 
not naturally had, but Her religious 
feelings had received a wound from 
the continued infidelity of her hus¬ 
band, that could not he healed ; afid 
this gave added asperity to her 
opinions, and severity towards her 
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children. It was, therefore, in vain 
she assured them. Atheists were the 
worst of human beings; that they were 
condemned to condign and eternal 
punishment. They well knew their 
father’s opinions, and would not be¬ 
lieve one they loved so well could be 
denied a resting-place in heaven.— 
It was, perhaps, unfortunate for her 
purpose, that LordSeldon’s life had 
been exemplary; he had fulfilled 
every duty, public and private. He 
was so rich in intellectual know¬ 
ledge, that he could afford to pay its 
tribute wherever he,found it; his 
temper and disposition, naturally 
good, had been so well regulated, 
that he east a sunshine over all with 
whom he associated; her endeavours, 
therefore, to inspire her children with 
horror of their father’s opinions 
were unavailing, and they had this 
had effect; they led them to make 
invidious comparisons, disadvantage¬ 
ous both to herself and to her religi¬ 
ous tenets; they h< gan to doubt the 
truth of what their mother told them, 
and to doubt, they say, is to be lost. 
Had Lady Seldon, instead of dwell¬ 
ing on the inflexible justice, shewed 
the unlimited mercy of her God, she 
had conquered.—Christianity would 
have acquired new beauty in their 
eyes, from its clemency in pardoning 
even those who denied .its power and 
authority. She disdained, however, 
to use this advantage ; she would 
rather govern by fear than love; and 
as she nc\er addressed herself to 
God without fear arid trembling at 
her own comparative insignificance, 
in the same degree she felt her 
superiority, and the degradation of 
those whose faith was not so firmly 
founded as he r own.—She shuddered, 
on discovering the wavering opinions 
of her children, who were too artless 
to conceal them ; and she forgot her 
love for her husband, when she con¬ 
sidered him the original cause of her 
children’s apostacy. 

A great change had lately taken 
place in Lord Seldon, an hereditary 
malady was fast destroying the seeds 
of life—his wife now thought, it. her 
duty to renew every endeavour for 
his conversion, for once she appealed 
eloquently, for she appealed to the 
heart, she descanted long on the im¬ 
measurable power of the Almighty 
—she told him that even yet it was 
not too late, “ Repent—believe—have 
Eur. Mag. Vol. 82 . 


oil faith,” said she, her heart upon 
cr lips, as she turned to the dying 
sufferer. “If there be a God,” said he, « 
“ good works will be more acceptable 
in his eyes, than blind faith, pro¬ 
nounced on the threshold of exist¬ 
ence ; and those benefits my station, 
my own wishes, have enabled me 
to confer upon others, will be my pro¬ 
pitiation with the Eternal.” “ If,” 
murmured his wife—but he had sunk 
from excessive debility on his pillow, 
and was totally unequal to further 
conversation. Lady Seldon left his 
apartment to indulge her sorrow 
freely, and it was after this unsatis¬ 
factory attempt she had sunk into 
the agitated slumber we before men¬ 
tioned.—She awoke from a long 
sleep unrefreshed, hut with renewed 
composure, she then descended to 
the drawing-room, where her chil¬ 
dren were weeping for their father. 

“ JDry your tears, Laura—George, I 
am ashamed of this weakness, when 
you ought, both of you, to rouse all 
your energies to save your father’s 
soul from" eternal punishment, you 
are mourning over his mere bodily 
ailments. Come with me, and save 
him, or take warning by beholding 
the death-bed of an Atheist.” George 
put his hands to his forehead, his 
body was convulsed; Laura threw 
her arms around him. “ Dear bro¬ 
ther,” whispered she, “if he should 
die unbelieving, our prayers, and 
his virtues, will secure him an asy¬ 
lum in heaven.” Lady Seldon led the 
way to his apartment—they stepp’d 
softly—so softly that the dying man 
did not hear them—A sad change 
had taken place in his appearance 
within the last few hours—his dis¬ 
solution was rapidly approaching— 
one damp cold hand supported his 
head above the pillow, the other 
hung listlessly by the side of his 
couch—It was a warm autumnal 
evening—the sun was sinking in un¬ 
clouded glory, amid burnished clouds 
below the horizon—the soft south 
breeze, that played gently through 
the open winnow, waved the cluster-, 
ing curls of his dark brown hair, 
darker from being contrasted with 
the livid paleness of his cheek—he 
had not observed the entrance of his 
family, and was thinking aloud— 
“Spiritof nature,”said he, “howdi- 
vine are thy works, how delightful 
their effects, bear me gently into futu- 
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rity—l have not sought to develope 
thy mystery—1 have only woi shipped 
thee in the bright sun—in the soft 
moon—in tlx g ict n fields—in human 
nature—in my tru nds—in my wife 
—my chiJdieii! Art thou satisfied 
with suth woiship—the worship of 
the health”—“On—no—no—he is 
not—he eannot be—what do you 
mean by the bpirit of nature ?” in- 
teri upted his wife. “ That which 
produced this world and myriads of 
others—that which produced thee, 
my sweet Emily, and my beloved 
children.”—“ My dear father,” i i led 
Laura, her countenance hjightening 
with renewed hope, “ we shall meet 
again in heaven,” he ptest her to lus 
bosom, and, with a voire rendered 
' almost inaiticnlate bj emotion, said, 
“I hope so, it time he a heaven, I 
am sure so—and now my sw eet c hil- 
dren, to you 1 will confess what hu¬ 
man pride would still uige me to 
conceal, that 1 would give up all, 
even this last hour of your endear¬ 
ments,. to purchase a thorough con¬ 
viction that we should meet again— 
1 go without feat, hut I go <law¬ 
lessly, 1 would purchase the hope 
thatbriglitens your In ow, my Laura,” 
continuedhe,ashe i onvulsivcly prest 
her fingers.—“ l ant without tear,” 
repeated lie, “ but without hope,” 
and relaxing the grasp by wlih h he 
held his daughter’s hand, he sank 
upon his pillow. 

The sun had scarcely sunk helow 
the horizon—the attendant clouds, 
still in gorgeous splendour, lingered 
to tint with varied hednty the wes¬ 
tern heaven • the same delicious ail 
still played aioundlus foiehead—lie 
had spoken but an instant before, 
and he will never speak again, ho 
will wake no moie to icjoicing—he 
will no more watch for and hail the 
returning spiing, the eternal re- 
pi oduction of nature—no—that form 
of manly beauty will slioitlybe food 
for worms—the hie of that eye is 
fled that often would persuade be¬ 
fore liis tongue gave tilth to elo¬ 
quence—how soon will all recollec¬ 


tion of him he banished from the 
earth—he who apparently w r as the 
centre of a little woild, dealing sun¬ 
shine oi discontent, as he direct! d 
or denied his approving glance.—It 
is singuldi to consider that a unit 
taken fiom the sum of human beings 
makes no alteiation in the general 
law 7 ; and that the Inoken hearts of 
his neatest and deaiest connections 
go for nothing in the scale of gone- 
ldl happiness. 

It was soon found that his sleep 
was that of death. Lady Seldon 
had given the lesson slit* sought to 
give, but not in tin* wav she intend¬ 
ed—her childien’s opinions weie no 
longer waveiing—tbcii father had 
confessed, unasked, that to the good 
atheism is not happiness—lie himself 
lamented most earnestly that he fell 
no belief in a future state of i \ist- 
once— there had been fm Jmntlnough 
life no lonsolatory filling to sooth 
his soi low at the death of aiiurnl: 
for he had no hope m an eternal le- 
union—he believed that all tilings 
must have birth, and flourish, and 
then pass aw ay as though they hail 
never been—but although they c lung 
to the hope fluir fathei was dtnied, 
yet did tlicu religion dillci gually 
fiom Lady Seldon’s; they would 
umtend that there weie better aigu- 
ments than force in favnui of t hris- 
tianity—that if was a L'lmstian’s 
duty to heal, and not to wound; to 
forgive, and not to revile ; to look 
with pity on those, who weu* denied 
the consolations of religion; to le- 
giet theic was one vast source of 
happiness unopened *to them, and 
not to hunt them down, as is but too 
often the case, perverting the course 
of justii e to satisfy implacable ven¬ 
geance on vi< tims incapable of re¬ 
sistant e. This enlightc ned ( hristia- 
nity they found must coudmive to 
happiness — and the sneers of the 
world, and the icpioofs of their mo- 
thei, never afteuvards induced them 
to alter their principle*. 

lIlfMANITAlI AMICCb. 
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ON THE EPISTOLARY STYLE. 

(Translated .from, “ Le Mu see” 


■ There are few persons who ex¬ 
perience the necessity of delivering 
an oration, or of composing a dis¬ 
sertation or a poem : while there is 
scarcely an individual who has not 
o< casion, at one time or other, to 
wi ite a letter. A knowledge of letter- 
writing should, therefore, he placed 
among the elements of a useful edu¬ 
cation. It is of particular import¬ 
ance it; the duration of females; 
for, if tie except the few whose 
minds . re directed to literary pur¬ 
suits, the vest require only an ac¬ 
quaintance with letter-writing. To 
them literature, properly speaking, 
is .1 meie object of curiosity, so that 
it is from an ignorant e of the epis¬ 
tolary style alone, that they <an 
experiente any inconvenieme. We 
use the woiil ignorance, bei ause it is 
of much gieai. r importance to them 
1o avoid faults than to heroine ac¬ 
quainted with hi antics. We seldom 
m eke any observation on a letter 
wiitten in a simple -tyle; hut we 
cannot well avul smiling at the 
alh \ tatiou of < v< ellcn, e. 

Style may he termed the order in 
which we piesent our thoughts, and 
the manner in wdihh we express 
them. The sublime style consists 
in grand and generous conceptions, 
expressed with energy and dignity; 
in bold and impassioned sentiments, 
clothed in a brilliant and lively co¬ 
louring. Of this style we meet with 
numerous examples', in the fun< ral 
orations of Bossnet, and in the 
Athalia and Plmulrus of Racine, * 
When, on the contrary, we have 
only to describe the milder affec¬ 
tion-, free opinions, details incapable 
of elevated emotions or of daring 
images, we should then employ that 
tempered style, which interests us in 
Veilot, and charms us in Fenelon.f 
If wc seek for models of the simple 
style, we should study Fontaine, or 
hcvigm'4 III perusing these writers, 
we are enchanted w r ith that delicious 
negligence of manner, which capti¬ 
vates our attention without secmiDg 


to command it; with expressions, 
which nature alone seems to have 
dictated; with that easy communica¬ 
tion of sentiment which makes one 
soul known to another ; and where 
the heart seeks not to veil itself in 
the mask of the understanding. 

The epistolary style, however, 
nwi>t not he supposed incapable of 
elevation and warmth. Of this, the 
Letters of Rousseau are sufficient 
evidences. But as they were in¬ 
tended for the press, they are letters 
more in name than in destination. 
They are either dissertations, or de¬ 
scriptions of travels, or lomances, 
written in the epistolary form. In 
a word, they are works, siibjcrted to 
the different laws which literature 
imposes on these different species of 
vv riting. 

VVe here talk only of private let¬ 
ters, with which the publii are sup¬ 
posed to he unacquainted, and the 
sole object of which is to transmit to 
him, who receives them, the thoughts 
of the person by whom they are dic¬ 
tated. They are intended for those 
who are deprived, by their absence, 
of that pleasure and information 
which they would derive from our 
presence. The advantages of this 
distant commerce of thought is hap¬ 
pily expressed byEloisa, in her Epis¬ 
tle to Abelard, by Colardeau. 

Ecris moi, jc Je veux. Ce commcice 
cncliautcur, 

Amiable epanehement de l’esprit et du 
caeur, 

Cet art dc converser sans se voir, sans 
s’entendre, 

Ce muet cutretien si charmant ct si 
tendre, 

L’Art d’eerire, Abelard, fut sans doute 
invents 

Par r&mantc captive, ct 1’amaut agitd. 

From this definition, or rather 
description of the epistolary style, 
arise all the rules to which it is sub¬ 
jected. These rules are few, and 
may all be reduced to one. As 
a letter and its reply is merely a eon- 
v ersation between two vvhoareabsent, 


* Also in the Paradise Lost of Milton, 
d Addison is also a good model of this style. 

X hwift is also esteemed for simplicity of styic. 
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they should write as they would 
speak to each other if they were pre¬ 
sent ; that is, with that openness, 
that ease, agreeableness, and even 
negligence, which a familiar conver¬ 
sation either requires or permits. 
A letter to a superior should be re¬ 
spectful; to an equal, frank and 
open; and to a friend, light and 
playful- In a word, propriety 
should be the pole-star of a letter- 
writer, aild the character of propriety 
is to adapt itself to persons, circum¬ 
stances, times, and situations. 

As case and perspicuity are the 
most valuable ornaments of conver¬ 
sation!, they arc also the simplex 
munditiis of letter-writing—the most 
simple, and, at the same time, the 
most elegant character that can pos¬ 
sibly belong to the epistolary style. 

As we speak, so should we write, for 
no other purpose than that of com¬ 
municating our thoughts to each 
other. The choice and propriety of 
terms ought, therefore, to be the 
first consideration of a letter-writer; 
for if' he use terms which admit of 
two meanings, he can have no cer¬ 
tainty that they will be understood 
in the sense which he pretended to 
affix them. 

Precision is another quality of 
letter-writing, which seldom can be 
dispensed with, unless we choose to 
dispense with propriety ; for it re¬ 
quires no argument to shew, that we 
cannot make our thoughts or wishes 
understood too soon. Precision, 
however, differs from ease and per¬ 
spicuity in this principal feature, 
tnat the hitter qualities of style 
belong to letters of every possible 
description, while precision is con¬ 
fined to a certain class. It is a class, 
however, that embraces all the dif¬ 
ferent species of letter-writing, ex¬ 
cept two, namely, those of love and 
friendship. The truth of what Gres- 
set says, will be quickly recognized 
by every lover: 

L’esprit n’est jamais las d’cerirc, 

l.orsque le coeur est de moitiC 1 . 

When, the* hand, therefore, only 
obeys the impulse of the heart, a let¬ 
ter may, without inconvenience, ex¬ 
tend to four pages. Love delights 
in affections, protestations, and repe¬ 
titions. Should its inattentive pen 
retrace Incessantly the same ardours, 
the same oaths, bagatelles, and even 
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puerilities, these repetitions will still 
possess a latent charm, which love 
only can either appreciate or per¬ 
ceive. 

The same may he affirmed of friend¬ 
ship. It is a talker, and delights in 
words. As it loves confidence, it 
seeks to be acquainted with every 
thing. Love is not so ambitious of 
knowledge ; it regards only the se¬ 
crets of the heart, and the state of 
its affections. It looks to the beloved 
object alone, not to the relation that 
exists between it and others. Friend¬ 
ship is not so easily satisfied. It 
must he acquainted with the senti¬ 
ments and ideas, the fears and hopes, 
the projects of everyday, the dreams 
of every night, the interests of tin* 
family: in a word, every thing con¬ 
nected with the object of its solici¬ 
tude. It embraces every thing; it 
must know every tiling"; nor can it 
rest satisfied, until the entire soul is 
laid open to its view. The epistolary 
style, therefore, can be subjected to 
no rules, with regard to love and 
friendship ; and it reminds us of St. 
Augustin’s answer, when asked, 
u hat was the most proper manner 
of addressing the Supreme lleing. 
“ Love,” said he, “ and you may ad¬ 
dress him afterwards as you please.” 
This expression may be properly 
applied to lovers and to friends.— 
He who writes under the impulse 
of the heart may say every thing lie 
pleases, and in what manner he 
pleases. Nothing can displease : 
nothing can be out of place; or, at 
least, nothing will appear to be so. 
Love is blind, and friendship is in¬ 
dulgent. 

Itules and instructions can avail 
us, therefore, only ill letters, which 
participate of neither of these affec¬ 
tions ; they arc useful, however, in 
every other species of epistolary 
communication; for in all, except 
these two alone, precision is not 
only a merit, but a strict obligation. 
Prolixity is inconvenience, and dif¬ 
fusion, verbiage. 

Precision, however, must not lead 
us to obscurity. Extremes meet, 
and obscurity is generally the result 
of too„ much precision. 

J’evite d’etre long, et je deviens obscur. 

This should be carefully avoided. 
To transform a commission which 
we give, a fact which we relate, an 
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idea which we communicate, or a 
sentiment which we express, into 
an enigma, is evidently to mistake 
the principal intention of epistolary 
commerce. Obscurity, however, is 
not the only ill that results from 
extreme precision; for it likewise 
degenerates into dryness and in¬ 
sipidity ; another rock from which 
the letter - writer should carefully 
keep aloof. He who speaks wishes 
to be heard; he who writes wishes 
to be read; and as we quickly move 
the cup from our lips if it lias not 
some tincture of sweetness, so also 
is the attention soon wearied, if not 
supported by a certain agrement, or 
felicity of style. We must not, how¬ 
ever, seek to ..aptivate attention by 
those measured, harmonious periods 
from which the orator derives such 
important advantage. 

Long and sonorous periods, in a 
familiar conversation, would fatigue 


the most indulgent hearer; but to 
him who peruses a letter, it is still 
more intolerable. He who reads is 
sooner disgusted than he who hea i s, 
because he perceives more .calmly, 
and, consequently more clearly, the 
absurdity of such affectation. The 
brief style, or, in other words, that 
style which unites brevity with pro¬ 
priety of expression, is, therefore, 
peculiarly adapted to epistolary com¬ 
munications. We should reject those 
parentheses, which interrupt the prin¬ 
cipal sense by unnecessary ideas, and 
which embarrass it, under the pre¬ 
tence of rendering it more evident. 
If a developeinent he necessary, let 
it follow in the next sentence, rather 
than suffer it to arrest the progress 
of the discourse. 

Finally, the epistolary style should 
he light, but not bounding; rapid, 
but not laconic; and free, but not 
licentious. 


SKETCHES FROM NATURE, 
No. 3. 

fThe Sequel of No. 1. Vol. 81. ;>. 410.^ 


It was on a calm and placid even¬ 
ing at the close of the year, when I 
rambled forth, after a few months’ 
absence, in the neighbourhood of 
the spot that was endeared to my 
recollection by the eventful exit of 
the unfortunate young officer. It 
had been my intention to rove 
through some of the delightful and 
enchanting walks with which it 
abounds, and meditate on the amaz¬ 
ing power, and infinite benevolence 
of Deity, displayed as they are, more 
legibly in scenery like this; what 
matchless skill may we not trace in 
the formation of the majority of in¬ 
sects, that dart continually to and fro 
in the sun-beams, unable to contain 
themselves for very excess of happi¬ 
ness ;—oh! how the heart leaps with 
joy to witness their dwarf hut not 
the less positive pleasure; six thou¬ 
sand years, and day by day of each, 
hath his beneficent eye beheld my¬ 
riads of myriads feasting on his 
bounty; oh! blest employment! 
worthy of a God! 

But there was a tint of melancholy, 
that involuntarily associated itself 
with these gratifying meditations, 


anil it was in vain I strove against 
it. The forms, that moved around 
me, appeared not to he actuated by 
the animation and spirit of life, hut 
passed and repassed mechanically; 
even the occasional glances of beau¬ 
tiful bright eyes, as the light form 
of rural beauty glided by me, were 
insufficient to call my mind from the 
gloom of departed days ; ~ there 
thought seemed to settle, and under 
the impulse of this feeling I resolved 
on visiting the spot, that was doubly 
hallowed, as the altar where the 
pledge of earliest love had first been 
offered, and since having become 
the resting-place of one of those 
youthful wretched beings:—a tear 
stood in,my eye as I thought on what 
they were—on what they are—on 
their hapless love (as Marianne em¬ 
phatically termed it) a love so tender 

—so true—-and so disastrous_I stood 

beside the grave with a degree of 
solemn veneration—it was newly 
made—the turf was neat and flou¬ 
rishing—here and there might lie 
seen the faded flowers, that the kind 
hand of affection or delicate friend¬ 
ship had scattered round it.— A neat 
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and unobtrusive hcad-sim'Q bore (by 
his own particular desire) this in¬ 
scription :— 

In memory of Lieut. William H * 
Act. W, Obiit. May 10,1812. ^ 

« In the midst of life we arc in death. 

It was one of those mementos that 
sneak to the heart, having for its ob¬ 
ject not so much the eulogy ot the 
.lead, as the benefit of the living; 
and was a tribute of warmest allec- 
tion, not the offering of heartless 
ostentation. 

On a small eminence, a few yards 
to the right, stood the little yew-tree 
of which, on his death-bed, he spoke 
with such deep and animated let*ling 

it was fresh and green, and the 
irenth* zephyr sighed as it swept 
through its foliage. The setting 
sun was half buried in the horizon, 
and his shorn beams fell obliquely 
on this interesting little mound— 
thus too he shone upon their earliest 
vows; then it was in the M>rmg, 
when all nature seemed bursting in¬ 
to life ; and all in unison the bud¬ 
ding trees—the verdant turf—the 
opening flowers—the joyous birds 
the southern winds—spoke with one 
general voice of future bliss—hut 
not for them—there seemed, to my 
mind, to have been something omi- 
nous in the situation: it was a tool- 
ish thought, earth is a field of graves 

_every step ive take we tread on 

human dust. Aow, the same peace 
was written on the face of nature ; 
but it appeared more like the peace 
of deatl) than the quiet harmony of 
blest existence. The sear and yellow 
leaves fled, one by one, in silence to 
the groundthe brown enclosures 
of late gathered corn—the chilly air 
_the leaves of various flowers wi¬ 
thered and strown—the desolation 
that was-creeping over all—only 
the yew-tree, with its graves beneath, 
was still the same. 

I thought'on the youth who slept 
beneath my feet—on‘the quiet repose 
he now enjoyed—and I could not 
hut. contrast the tumultuous tenor of 
liis bustling life with the stillness of 
liis grave—his melancholy presenti¬ 
ments have now met their sad reali¬ 
zation—and that heart which but a 
ft»w mouths ago was wildly agitated 
with gloomy doubts and fears, is at 
.rest now—the mightiest waves of 
.* , 1 .urban weal or woe sweep over it in 


vain. My imagination bore me hack 
to that period, when he was pouring 
forth his soul to Marianne a few 
moments ere he breathed his last— 
The hand that so fervently elasped 
her is powerless,—the eye that so 
fondly marked her is closed,—the 
tongue, the vehicle of thought, is 
mute,—and the bosom, that heat with 
the glow of purcst'and fondest emo¬ 
tion^ that throbbed so wildly, that 
foreboded so darkly, that loved so 
tenderly—is quiet us the turf that 
coldly wraps it. 

The clanking monotone of the 
church-yard gate, swinging to and 
fro on its worn hinges, warned me 
of an intruder. It was poor Joseph 
the sexton—a feeble, grey-headed, 
infirm, old man; who,- even in the 
winter of his days, seemed to pos¬ 
sess the spirit anu vivacity of spring 
—not that, he was (as many of his 
calling are) devoid of feeling; hut, 
possessing that generous warm-heart¬ 
ed disposition that glows at the hap¬ 
piness of another, he had never been 
long without catching the spirit of 
sympathy from some blest companion 
or acquaintance, when there was no¬ 
thin in his own circumstances to 
call forth his feelings of exhilaration; 
and, moreover, the “ lint's having 
fallen to him,” for the most part, 
“ in pleasant places,” if lie had not 
met with much in his career to ele¬ 
vate him, he had experienced little 
to depress him. He was the chroni¬ 
cler of the village,—reputed a calcu¬ 
lator of destinies, caster of births, 
watcher on St. Mark’s eve, and was 
generally supposed to he aware of 
the deaths and marriages of the coin¬ 
ing year; it was even currently re¬ 
ported he kept a register, that took a 
prospective view of these important 
occurrences. 

Anxious to learn something con- 
e'erning the fate of Marianne, 1 step¬ 
ped towards him, and entered into 
conversation. “ Yours is a rural 
plot of ground—a place which, after 
all the storms of life, the proud and 
the ambitions might well covet— 
where the melancholy and plaintive 
heart might desire to he laid, and 
calmly sleep the sleep of death! 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” was hi® reply, 

“ we’ve a pretty bit of ground enough 
_and many’s the weary heart that 

sleeps soundly under it. 1 ve known 

some in ray days,” continued he, his 
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grey locks trembling' as he spake, 
“ Iv’e known some in my days that 
have found a softer pillow here than 
ever the world afforded.” “ You 
knew Lieutenant W. 11.” said L 
Ah ! poor fellow! but 1 shall know 
him no more—and that’s a sorrow— 

1 did sometimes think, when 1 should 
die and leave old Margaret, he was 
the man that Providence sent to be¬ 
friend her—it seems like a dream— 
here am I, erawling among the graves 
of my juniors—every stone, as it 
stares me in the face, seems so say, 

* what art thou doing above ground ?’ 
and 1 often fancy, I am but like a 
late watcher, that should have been 
sleeping in the dust of the earth 
long before now.” There is a dispo¬ 
sition in the heart of the mourner, 
that seelcs to identify itself with the 
sorrows of others; and, under the 
impulse of this disposition, poor Jo¬ 
seph wound into the story of the 
fate of William his own griefs. 

“ But Marianne,” continued 1, 

“does she still resident-?” 

“She! poor dear creature! no—no 
---not now.” “ She used to come 
every night and sit where yon are 
sitting—hut she never wept—there 
for hours would ‘he sit and gaze on 
that little hillock—I’ve watched her 
many a time—1 tried at first to con¬ 
sole her, hut she sighed so heart- 
brokenly—I thought she did not like 
it, so 1 never after spoke to her— 
s'he would have stayed all night if 
they had not come for her, and when 
she went—she would turn at every 
two or three steps and look, and 
sometimes go hack to the grave 
again, and then”—the tear rolled 
down the furrows of his agetl clieek 
—he paused a moment—“ and there 
kneeling down and kissing the turf, 
would afterwards rise and suffer her¬ 
self to be led home. I remember,” 
continued he, “ I shall never forget 
the last time; she was to set out for 
Lisbon the next day—she came alone 
and not as before, in deep mourning, 
hut all in white—on entering the 
church-yard, she looked around to see, 
that there were no observers—having 
spent some time in strewing flowers 
round the grave—she knelt and 
seemed to pray; then, taking some 
rosemary from her bosom, she placed 


it at the head, singing a plaintive 
hymn—she sat and talked—I crept 
near unobserved, and heard ln*r 
saying, ‘ 1 sing the worms away 
—they will not feed on thee—hut 
listen to my song—the roses—lilies— 
harebells—rosemary, and flowers and 
herbs of every scent and hue, all die 
for sorrow on thy gravc--thc sun 
looks mournfully upon it—and dirges 
sound *in every whispering breeze— 
I go—oh f that I could but, might 
but die—die now, and sleep in peace 
beside thee—no—1 must not—on the 
Lusian sands my charnel house must 
be’—she then turned quickly round, 
and, seeing me, faintcu andfell across 
the mound—next day they set out, 
she and her mother—and three weeks 
ago her mother came home, Marianne 
died the day they arrived at Lisbon” 
—“ What!” exclaimed 1, “ the beau¬ 
tiful—the lovely—the accomplished 
Marianne gone tu the grave of true 
rest—- 

“ Where never, never, care or pain, 
Shall reach her innocent heart again.” 

Metliought I could flee the hum¬ 
ble spot of earth, that contained all 
that remains of that young, guilt¬ 
less, hut wretched creature. The 
lines of our immortal hard power¬ 
fully pressed themselves on my mind. 

“ Ami wc thought as we hollow’d his 
, narrow bod. 

And smooth’d down liis lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger should 
tread o’er his head, 

And we far away on the billow. 

“ Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s 
gone”— 

But she shall not hear them—she 
shall not heed them—her spirit hath 
entered into its rest—beyond the 
flight of human hope and fear; and 
the tear and the joy, and the sigh 
and the smile of tliis world no more 
disturb her sweet repose, than the 
surges of ocean the face of the sky 
“ Poor Marianne!” exclaimed the 
sexton, “ Poor Marianne !” sighed 
I ;-~even sullen echo seemed to sym¬ 
pathize, and softly whispered, “ Poor 
Marianne!” 

J. R. W. 
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TO ROSALINE.— From the French. 

My Rosaline, while far from thee. 

All day, all night, alas! I mourn. 

'At length, my happiest hours, I sec. 

Are vanished, never to return. 

That infant God, to whom we how. 

No more shall empire boast o’er me; 

Or if he gains my notice now, 

’Tis only when 1 think ou thee. 

I Emma’s power no more shall prove. 

Nor more Louisa's beauty see; 

Twice during life one cannot love. 

My Rosaline, as I’ve lov’d thee. 

By one unvarying feeling sway’d. 

Thee, only, I with love could view ; 

For still, the most attractive maid 
I’ve always thought the fairest too. 

Hymen, T see, with glad success 
Preparing now thy love to crown ; 

And soon my Rosaline will bless 
The happiest husband ever known. 

His lot will all my envy move ; 

Oh, that he had this heart of mine' 

That the bless’d youth might better love. 

And feel the bliss of being thine! 

Love' thou advisrst me in vain ; 

To fond desirrs I’ll yield no more; 

Ambition rous'ps me again :— 

I le, for each age, has joys in store. 

« 

But vain his promise seems to me. 

To make one true enjoyment mine; 

And Fortune’s lover still must be 

Less happy far, sweet girl! than thine. 

Amelia Orir. 


TRANSLATION OF MRS. OPIE’S FRENCH LINES. 


(Inserted in our Number for July, page 48. J 


Iris, of life's bright morn the glories fade. 
Glories, in which thy triumphs were display’d ; 
But thy Alexis proves this welcome truth. 

That faithful Love survives the bloom of youth : 
Nor will his constant heart’s fond image cease, 
For they, who, gifted with the power to please, 
Retain nnchang’d m spite of envious time 
That magic charm, arc ever in their prime. 
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A VOCABULARY OF PROPER NAMES AND WORDS, 

Relating to the Persons and Circumstances of the French Revolution, and 
explanatory of the Factions and principal Occurrences of that Era. 


. Alarmists. —Persons in the habit 
of spreading disastrous reports, both 
false and true. 

Anarchists.—A name given by the 
• Gironde, party to the members of the 
National Convention, who were par¬ 
tisans of Marat , and supporters of 
the reign of terror. 

Anti-Revolutionists.—Supporters 
of the Bourbon government, and 
enemies to the Revolution. 

Apitoyeurs. — Pitiers.— A name 
given at ihe first breaking out of the 
Revolution to those, who felt com¬ 
passion for the emigrants and op¬ 
pressed clergy. 

Aristocrats.—Supporters of the 
old Bourbon government, and of the 
privileged orders. 

Assemblies.—These Assemblies 
were numerous: the first was, the 
“Assemble ties Notables (nobles) met 
at Versailles, on Feb. 27, 1787. 
A second Session, or Convocation of 
this Assembly, commenced on Nov. 
Ifi, 1788.—The Etats Generaux , an 
assembly consisting of the three or¬ 
ders of Nobility, Clergy, and Com¬ 
mons, met at Veisailles, on May 5, 
1781). This Assembly sat in three 
distinct bodies, but the Commons’ 
branch obtained their object, in com¬ 
pelling the two higher orders to 
coalesce with them; and these met 
as one body, at Paris, on Nov. 1), 
1789, and assumed the title of the 
National, or Constitutional Assem¬ 
bly. A new Constitution was formed 
on Sept. 3, 1791, and this National 
or Constitutional Assembly-was dis¬ 
solved on the 30th of that month, 
apd was succeeded by the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly on Oct. 1, 1791.— 
This was succeeded by the National 
Convention on Sept. 21, 1792.—The 
National Convention brought Louis 
to the scaffold, and established the 
reign of terror; but the Republican 
Government was again re-modelled; 
the National Convention abolished; 
and two Houses of Parliamant es¬ 
tablished on Oct. 28, 1795,-the 
Council of Ancients, and the Coun¬ 
cil of Five Hundred.— These’ were 
superceded by the following Assem¬ 
blies, successively established. — 
Eur. Mag. Vo l. 83. 


Conservative Senate, Dec. 25, 1/99. 
—Legislative Body, Corps Legislatif ’ 
Jan. 1, 1800.—Tribunal, same day. 
—House of Peers, appointed by Louis, 
June 4, 1814.—House of Deputies, 
June 4, 1814.—Houseof Peers, ap¬ 
pointed by Napoleon, June7,1815.— 
House of Representatives, appointed 
by Napoleon, same day.—House of 
Peers, and House of Deputies, ap¬ 
pointed by the King, Oct. 7, 1815. 
This Chamber of Deputies was dis¬ 
solved by the King on Sept. 5, 1810, 
since which, 1-fifth of the Chamber 
is renewed at the end of each year. 

Avilisseurs.—Contemners.—This 
name was given, at the commence¬ 
ment of the Revolution, to those who 
despised the revolutionary party, 
their government, their armies, their 
officers, their resources, and their 
conduct and pretensions. 

Babouvistes.—The party attached 
toBabeuf, the advocate of a popular 
government. 

Bascule.—The scheme of neutral¬ 
ising parties, by bestowing factitious, 
favours or advantages on the weaker 
side, to the degree of equalising it 
with its opponents. 

Blues.—A name given to the Re¬ 
publican soldier}' by the Cliouans, 
and the people of La Vendee. 

Bonapartists.—Persons attached 
to the Emperor Napoleon. 

Bonnets-rouges.—Red-caps. — A 
name applied to those ardent Repub¬ 
licans, who, in their enthusiasm, had 
assumed caps of this sanguinary ro- 
lour. 

Brigands de la Loire.—Robbers 
of the Loire.—A name, which a few 
of the French applied to the wreck 
of Napoleon’s army, which retreated, 
anil took up a position behind the 
Loire, on the advance of the English 
and Prussians to Paris, in 1815. 

Brissotines.—A party in the Na¬ 
tional Convention, headed by Brissot, 
and opposed to Robespierre, by whom 
they were eventually overcome. 

Bnzotines.—A party in the Na¬ 
tional Convention, headed by Bnzot. 

Camp de Jales.—A military body 
of the nobles, in the Department oY 
the Velai, (Upper Loire) which, in 

2 E 
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1790, excited the people of the cen¬ 
tral provinces against the govern¬ 
ment of the National Assembly. 

Capetians.—ThoKings of the race 
of Captet were thus called; but at the 
Revolution, the name was applied to 
all the supporters of the Bourbon 
Dynasty. 

Carmagnole.—A dress which, with 
the bonnet-rouge, denoted the tho¬ 
rough Jacobin, in 1793. It was also 
a name given to the Republican sol¬ 
diers by the Royalist, and applied, 
also, to the exaggerated and bom¬ 
bastic reports of the Committees of 
Government, which were made hy 
the orators to the Tribunes, with 
a view of sustaining the public spirit 
and confidence of the people. 

Center.—A short designation of 
the ministerial Deputies, applied to 
them from their habit of occupying 
the centre of the House of Deputies. 
The term is synonymous with our 
term of “ the Treasury Bench,” i.e. 
the lower form or bencli oh the right 
of the chair. 

Cent Jours. — Hundred days_ 

The period between March 20, 1815, 
and July 8, following; i.e. the day 
of Louis’s flight from Paris, on Buo¬ 
naparte’s approach from Elba, and 
his entering Paris, after the battle of 
Waterloo. 

Chamber of Deputies.—The Elec¬ 
tive, or lower branch of the French 
Legislature. 

Chambre I ntrouvable.—Invisible 
Chamber.—A term of ridicule, ap¬ 
plied to tbe Chamber of Deputies, 
convened by Louis in Oct. 1815, and 
dissol red in the vear following. 

Charter.—A declaration of those 
moderate principles of government 
to which Louis pledged himself, hy 
a proclamation, dated May 2, 1814. 

Chevaliers du Poign&rd.—Knights 
of the Poignard, or Stiletto.—The 
Gentlemen and Knights of St. Louis, 
• who, in 1791, made it a point to ap¬ 
pear always with daggers and pistols. 
They were disarmed on Feb. 28, by 
the National Guards 

Chouans.—A set of wretches, who, 
under the pretence of fighting for the 
Crown, robbed the mails and passen- 
on the highways. These are 
erroneously confounded with 
fine Vendeans. 

ffl Gliehi, or Clichien.—After the de¬ 
struction of Robespierre, 9 Tbcr- 
tnidor, year 2, those members of 


the Convention, ivho wished to re¬ 
store the monarchy, used to meet at 
tlieJardin deClicni, and afterwards 
at the house of the Deputy La Have. 
The party was destroyed by the Re¬ 
volution of 18 Fructiaor, or year 5. 

Compagnies dc J6sus et du Solcil. 
Companies of Jesus, and the Sun. 
—Associations of young men, who, 
after the death of Robespierre, com¬ 
mitted numerous assassinations, un¬ 
der pretence of avenging those who 
had fallen victims to the reign of 
terror. 

Constitutionnels.—Constitutional¬ 
ists. — Supporters of the Constitu¬ 
tion, in opposition to the Royalists. 

Constitutions.—7’he different Con¬ 
stitutions were as follows:—First, 
declared Sept. 3, 1791, and sanc¬ 
tioned hyLonisXVI. Sept. 13, 1/91. 
—Second, declared by the Conven¬ 
tion, June 21, 1793, and accepted hy 
the people on the 10t,h of August 
following.—Third, declared Aug. l/» 
1795.—Fourth, established Feb. 7, 
1800.—Fifth, a Senatus Consultum, 
organising this Constitution, Aug. 4, 

1802_Sixth,Constitut.ional Charter, 

issued by Louis XVIII. on June 4, 
1811.—Seventh, additional Acts, re¬ 
lative to the Constitution, passed 
April 22, 1815. 

Coutre-Revolutionaire, or Anti- 
Revolutionists. — Opposers of the 
Revolution. 

Convcntionnels. — Conventional¬ 
ists.—Members of the National Con¬ 
vention. 

Cordeliers.-—A Club, which as¬ 
sembled in 1793, in the Church of 
the Cordeliers, or Franciscan Friars, 
and became the rivals of those who 
assembled in the Convent of the 
Jacobins. 

C6te Droit, and CAte Gauche.— 
The Ministerial, and the Popular or 
Opposition side of the House of De¬ 
puties, the Cote Droit being the Go¬ 
vernment party. 

Crapauds de Marais.—Toads of 
the Marsh. (Vide Marais.) 

Cr6te.—'The Crest, or Summit. 
(See Mountain.) 

Dantonistes.—Dantonists.—The 
Partisans of the Deputy Dan ton. 

Demagogues.—A termof reproach 
applied to the Revolutionary leaders 
for misguiding the public opinion. 

Democrats.—The advocates otde- 
mocr&cy. ; 

Doctrinaires, — The independent 
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members of the Legislature, who 
profess to balance the strength of 
the Ministers, or royal and popular 
parties. 

Egorgeurs. — Throat-cutters. — 
Wretches who distinguished them¬ 
selves by assassinating all the Bish¬ 
ops ; and who, finally, assassinated 
indiscriminately. 

Emigres.—Emigrants.—French¬ 
men who quitted France, from fear 
or from hatred of the Revolution. 

Endormeurs.—Sleepers.—A term 
of reproach, applied by the Revolu¬ 
tionists to those, who endeavoured 
to stop the course of knowledge and 
improvement. 

Eteignoirs. — Extinguishers. — 
Those who opposed the advances 
which the literati were making in 
science and philosophy, 

Fayettists. — Those enlightened 
and moderate persons, who were par¬ 
tisans of the Marquis de la Fayette, 
during the period of his commanding 
the National Guards. 

Federalists.—Girondists. — Mode¬ 
rates.—These designations were ap¬ 
plied by Robespierre to the Deputies 
from the Dcpartmentof the Gironde, 
and whose plans were to support the 
Communes of Paris, and to establish 
a federative Republic between a cer¬ 
tain number of the Departments. 
The Girondists were overthrown by 
the Revolution of May 31, 1793. 

Federists.—The youth of France, 
of all conditions, who voluntarily 
flocked to the ranks, on the advance 
of the English and Prussians, in 
1815. 

Feuillans.—Mendicant Friars.— 
Order of St. Bernard.—At the close 
of the Constituent Assembly, the 
moderate Deputies assembled in the 
neighbourhood of the Feuillans, to 
oppose with vigour the Jacobins. 
•—They were, therefore, nic-named 
Feuillans. 

Fructidoris6.—The Directory hav¬ 
ing overthrown the Clichien party, 
the greater number of that party 
were dismissed from the Assembly 
on the 19th Fructidor, year 5.—A 
man was therefore said to be fructi- 
dorisS when he was ejected from any 
of the public Assemblies. 

Giroudins. — Girondists. (Vide 
Federalists, &c.) 

' Girouettes. — Weather-cocks. — 
Those who were always supporting 
the strongest party. 


Hebertists.—Partisans of Hebert, 
Member of the Commune of Paris, 
in 1793 ; condemned to death by 
Robespierre, and the Mountain party. 
Robespierre accused them of athe¬ 
ism. 

Hommes d’Etat.—The Doctrin¬ 
aires, or moderate party of the Con¬ 
vention.—The name was also applied 
to the Mountain party, to Brissot, 
and the Girondists. 

Hommes de July 14, Aug. 10, May 
31,—Men who took up arms on these 
respective days. 

Hommes Monarchiques. — Mo¬ 
narchists. — Servile persons, sup¬ 
porters of the Monarchy, without 
the limitation of the Charter. 

Hounetes gens.—Honest people. 
—A name assumed by those who 
displayed enmity to the Revolution, 
from its commencement in 1789.— 
The name is now applied to them in 
ridicule. 

Ignorantins. — Blockheads, —- A 
name applied to all the Supporters 
of the old system of partial instruc¬ 
tion, and of suppressing the diffusion 
of knowledge. 

I mmobiles. — Immovables. — The 
opposite of the Gironettes.—Persons 
distinguished by their perseverance 
in the same opinions.—It is also 
applied to the followers of the Bour¬ 
bons, who are declared by the French 
to have “ learnt nothing, and to have 
forgot nothing,” by the events of the 
last forty years. 

lmplacables.—The assassins of the 
South of France, and those who in 
1815 and 1810 committed outrage on 
theBuonapartists under plea of reta¬ 
liation. 

Independans.-—Independents. (See 
Liberaux.) 

Jacobins.—Revolutionary ultras. 

J acobins — Society of. — Named 
from their originally assembling in 

the quarters of the Jacobins_It 

was principally composed 6f factious 
demagogues.—The society was dis¬ 
solved on the execution of its presi¬ 
dent, Robespierre, but was renewed 
in 1799, aim held its meetings in the 
Salic dn Manege. Fortunately its 
second formation was less dreadful, 
and its proceedings were of less con¬ 
sequence than under Robespierre. 

Jacobins Blanc.—White' or imma¬ 
culate Jacobins.—See Honnete* Gens 
—the terras are applied as synony¬ 
mous. , . 
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Journeys Rcmarquables. — Re¬ 
markable days, viz. 

1789—July 14. First insurrec¬ 
tion of the people of Paris, capture 
of the flastilc.—October 5 and 6. 
The Parisians march to Versailles, 

** attack and penetrate the king’s pa¬ 
lace. 

]/!)l —June 21. The king secret¬ 
ly leaves Paris. 

1792— Ju#e 20. The populace 
repair to the Thuilleries and oblige 
fhe king to put on the bonnet rouge, 
or red rap of liberty.—August 10. 
Attack of the Thuilleries; dethrone¬ 
ment and arrest of the king.—Sept. 
2 and 3. Dreadful massacres in the 
prisons of Paris. 

1/93—Jan. 21. Execution of 
Louis XVI.—May 31. Triumph of 
Robespierre and the mountain party 
over the Girondins and moderate 
party.—Oct. 16. Execution of the 
queen Marie-Antoinette. 

179-1—July 27, or 9 Thermidor, 
year 2. Fall and death of Robes¬ 
pierre. 

1/95—April 1, or 12 Germinal, 
year 3. Attack of the populace of 
Paris against the national conven¬ 
tion—May 22-23.—1, 2, and 3 Pra- 
rial. Another attempt of the popu¬ 
lace, who assassinate the deputy Fe- 
raud.-—Oct. 5, or 13 Vendimarre, 

f rear 4. Attack of the Convention 
>y the sections of Paris. The assail¬ 
ants obliged to retire with loss. 

1797—Sept. 4, or 18 Fructidor, 
year 5. Dissolution of the Corps 
Legislatif, and triumph of the Di¬ 
rectory. 

1799 _ J une 1 8 , or 30 Prarial, year 

. 7. The Council of Ancients and the 
Council of 4*00 overthrow the power 
of the directors. Merlin, la lleveil- 
liere-Lepaux and Rewbel.—Nov. 8, 
18 Brurnaire, year 8. Revolution in 
favour of Buonaparte. 

1800—-Dec. 24, SNivose, year 9. 
Attempt against the life of the first 
consul, Buonaparte, by the explosion 
of the infernal machine. 

1802 — August 2. Buonaparte 
proclaimed first consul for life. 

1S04—May 18. Elevation of Buo- 
ajiparte to the throne.—Dec. 2. Co- 
JW'hation of Napoleon and Josephine. 
A' 1810—April 2. Marriage of Napo- 
f Icon with Marie Louise, archduchess 
of Austria. 

1814—April 4.—Buonaparte signs 
his abdication at Fontainbleau. — 


May 3. Solemn entry of Louis 
XVIII. into Paris. 

1815—Mtorch 20. Flight of Louis 
and return of Napoleon.—June 1. 
Solemn assembly in the Champ de 
Mai.—June 22. Second abdication 
of Napoleon.—July 8. Second re¬ 
turn of Louis XVlll. 

Liberaux— Liberals.—Persons sup¬ 
porting rational liberty in opposition 
to corrupt and arbitrary power. 

Liberticides.—Enemies of liberty. 

Manage.—It was in the Salle du 
Manege that were held Jhe sessions 
of the constituent, the legislative 
and conventional assemblies, and in 
which were assembled [the jacobins 
of 1799. 

Marais — Plaines —Ventres. — De¬ 
signations or nick-names of the par¬ 
ties distinguished in the legislative 
assembly and national convention. 
The Plaines or Ventres were those, 
who wished to neutralize the vio¬ 
lence of parties by keeping them 
nearly balanced; they opposed the 
Mountain party before the events of 
May 31, 1793, and were called the 
toads of the marsh, crapauds du 
marais. 

Maratistes—Maratists. Partisans 
of Marat. 

Marsellais.—The regiment from 
Marseilles, which was most violent 
in the attack of the Thuilleries on 
Aug. 10, 1792. 

Ministeriels.—Ministerial members 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Mod^res.—Moderate persons.— 
Vide Federalists. 

Monarchicns. — Monarchists. — 
Those who during the republican 
government supported the cause of 
monarchy. 

Montagne ou Crete.—The Moun¬ 
tain or Crest Party.—The most ex¬ 
travagant revolutionary party of the 
Convention, taking its name from 
their assuming the highest benches 
on the right of the hall. 

Muscodins.—A muscadin is a deli¬ 
cate sugar-plum, flavoured with 
musk, and the name was given to 
those young persons who displayed 
superiority of dress to distinguish 
them from the sans-culottes, or rag- 
a-muifins. 

Obscurantins. — Obscurers. —- 
Those who were adverse to the dis¬ 
semination of knowledge and the 
improvements of the age. 

Occultc.— The term of occult, or 
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hidden, is applied to the present go¬ 
vernment from its refusing to define 
or declare its principles on the sub¬ 
ject of national rights. 

. Oligarques. — Oligarchists. — A 
term applied to those who carried 
aristocratical sentiments to the ex¬ 
treme ; the opposite of demagogue. 

Orleanists. — Partisans of the 
duke d’Orleans. 

Partisans de la listc civil.—Per¬ 
sons who are believed to have sold 
themselves to the court. 

Palriotes de 89.—Patriots of 1789. 
— Those who have supported the 
cause of the revolution from its com¬ 
mencement in 1789. 

Philosopher. — Philosophers used 
synonymously with Liberaux, 

* Preties Assermentes. —- Sworn 
Priests.—The clergy who swore fide¬ 
lity to the civil constitution of the 
church, enacted in 3/91. 

Pretres lnsermcnt.es ou rcfractaires. 
—Non iuring clergy.—The opposite 
to the preceding. 

Queue de Robespierre.—Remnants 
of Robespierre.—Those of the Ro¬ 
bespierre party who survived the 
revolution of 9 Tlicnnidor, year 2. 

Reaction.—Triumph of any oppo¬ 
sition whatsoev* i. 

Rcvolutionaircs. — Revolutionists. 
—The most extravagant partisans of 
the revolution. 

Sans-Culottcs.—Breechlcss or rag- 
a-muffin.—A term of derision applied 
to the revolutionists, but which they 
afterwards bore wdth exultation. 

Septembriseurs.—Septeinbcrists.— 
The participators in those massacres 
which took place in Paris on Sept. 
2 and 9, 1/92. 

Suspects.—Suspected persons._ 

Those whom the Republicans ima¬ 
gined to he hostile to the principles 
of the Revolution. 

Terreur de 1/93.—Terror of 1793. 
—A Name applied to the ferocious 
Government of Robespierre. 

Terreur de 1815 and 1816.—Terror 
of 1815 and 1816.—Terms meant to 
designate the injustice and oppres¬ 
sion practised against the Liberal 
party in those years. 

Terrorists,— Partisans of Robes- 

E ierre, Marat, and the Mountain 
saders. 


Thcopliilanthropcs.—'Theo-phiUn- 
tliropists.—Members of a Sect, pro¬ 
fessing deism and the love of tneir 
fcllow-rrcatures. It was established 
by Le Paux, Member of the Execu¬ 
tive Directory. All were eligible to 
tlfe priesthood. 

Thermidoriens.—Those who over¬ 
threw Robespierre on the 9th Ther- 
midor, year 2. 

Ultras.—A name assumed by those 
who carry the attachment to absolute 
monarchy to the utmost excess. 

Vendeens.—Vendeans.—The sim¬ 
ple and bigoted peasantry of the 
Department of La Vendee, who 
rose en masse in 1793, 1794, and 
1795, and fought against the Re- 
ublican troops with enthusiasm.— 
'hey avoided robbery, and all the 
criminal excesses of the Chouans. 

Vendemiairistes.—Those of the 
Sections of Paris, who attacked the 
Convention on the 13th Vendemiaire, 
year 4. 

Ventre.—Belly.—The middle of 
the Hall or Chamber of the Legisla¬ 
ture. (Vide Centre.) 

Verdets—Verdet is a poisonous 
drug, something similar to verdi- 
grise.—The term of verdet is applied 
to secret organisations, supposed to 
exist in central provinces of France, 
and ready to be brought into action 
against the government, if opportu¬ 
nity occurred. 

VolontairesNationaux.—National 
Volunteers. — Those who enrolled 
themselves in favour of the Revolu¬ 
tion, before the levee en masse, from 
the age of 18 to 25, proclaimed 
Aug. 3, 1793. 

Volontaires Royaux.—Royal Vo¬ 
lunteers.—Young men who volun¬ 
teered to precede the King for his 
protection. They were very few 
until after the second Restoration. 

Voltigcurs deLouisXIV.—A name 
given in reproach to the-number who 
now exact rewards from the Court, 
for long and persevering loyalty, 
but whose loyalty was never heard 
of, until the Court had the ability 
to give. 

Votans.—Voters.—Members of the 
National Convention, who voted far 
the death of Louis XVI. 
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THE VISION OF A PHILOSOPHER. 

part in. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, are of imagination all compact. 

Midsummer's Night's Dream. 

CContinued from Vol. 81. page 52.) 


I awoke amidst a scene of nature 
so fresh and beautiful—a scene so 
luxuriant, so soft, so varied, and in 
places so sublime and magnificent, 
that man and all his turbulent pas¬ 
sions were erased from my recollec¬ 
tion, and I felt my heart glow with 
every soft and delightful emotion,- 
as I passed through this sequestered 
vale of innocence and peace. “ But,” 
said I to my guide, “ what numer¬ 
ous and fantastic beings are those, 
whom I behold through yonder vista 
to which we are approaching ? Their 
dress is of every possible hue and 
fantasy. The beings themselves seem 
of a more aerial nature than the com¬ 
mon herd of mankind.—Observe their 
strong and suddcmjtransition; some, 
at one moment, are ecstatically gam¬ 
boling in mirth and joy, and, instantly 
after, sinking into the most profound 
melancholy.—.Some are embracing 
each other with affection, and pledg¬ 
ing the most exalted and persevering 
friendship, and, instantly after, with¬ 
out any apparent cause, they are 
stinging each other like wasps, or 
scratching each other like cats.— 
Some appear to have fancies and 
conceits of the most ridiculous de¬ 
scription, and suddenly start from 
them into ideas of the utmost sub¬ 
limity.” “That small group, so trite, 
so pretty, and trim in their appear¬ 
ance, arc the French poets; they are 
indifferent to the Moderns, but pay 
obsequious attention to the Ancients, 
who are just as indifferent to them. 
Those poets who are seated in the 
gloomiest shades of Ossa and Pelion, 
singing extravagant songs of won¬ 
der to audiences of children, old bel¬ 
dames, and robbers, are the poets of 
Germany, whilst those charming hut 
often outr^ figures, scattered through 
every region of the valley, are the 
more southern neighbours of Italy.” 

I had passed through this lunar 
. Tt-nipe into a region more stern, but 
with an atmosphere most beautifully 
jserenc.—1 knew it to be the region 


of Philosophy. I met Berkeley and 
Hume walking arm in arm, and in 
conversation profound and earnest, 
but remarkably placid and quiet.— 
I observed, that they both realised 
their theories by their practice, for 
the surrounding objects being spi¬ 
ritual, they walked through trees, 
or rocks, or buildings, without hurt 
or inconvenience.—“ But what,” said 
I to my guide, “ are those little curl¬ 
ing mists of impurity, which sully 
the serenity of the air, and proceed 
from the mouths of those two beings, 
who are so petulantly following the 
Prelate and his friend, without in the 
least disturbing them ?”—“ Those,” 
replied my guide, “ are the shades 
of pseudo-philosophers, or rather of 
bigoted or mercenary disputants, 
wlio have wished to attach the charge 
of impiety and of moral delinquency 
to philosophical error—or, rather, to 
a mere difference in philosophical 
speculation.—Of those two shades 
who are following Berkeley and 
Hume, and looking, occasionally, 
at the quiet spirits of Priestley, of 
Hartley, and others, the first is the 
spirit of Beattie,—-a vapid and shal¬ 
low professor, who vainly holds on 
high his Essay on Truth, but the 
book is so enveloped in a mist of 
plagiarism, of vulgarity, and of folly 
anti malignity, that the sacred name 
of Truth is defiled by his touch. 
He was offered a quiet retreat in the 
vale of Tempe, where, among the 
poets, he might have been mode¬ 
rately respected; hut, mistaking his. 
forte, he rushed into the grove of 
Philosophy, as if it were the arena 
of the gladiator.—His companion is 
a spirit of deeper views and sounder 
powers ; and, although less vulgar 
and vituperative, is equally illiberal 
and prejudiced:—it is the shade of 

Dr. Reid_On the left, is the spirit 

ofifes Cartes, perfarwd^j^oM^^, 
and tfeusillustrating his,theory of 
Vortices, and reversing'his ‘ Cogito 
ergo sim.'”— Near him, was Father 
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Malibranche, writing' an Essay upon 
Absurdities; and Montaigne was 
laughing in his sleeve at his ingeni¬ 
ous, ana at his mystic countryman. 
—Ptolemy was profoundly searching 
for his Primnm Mobile, and his first 
and second Chrystalline Heavens,— 
whilst Tycho Brahe was roving in 
search of his Firmament of the Fixed 
..Stars.—Aristotle, Democritus, and 
Epicurus, were engaged in their 
disputes with the 'schoolmen, their 
successors, about substantial forms, 
and the theory of perception; and 
Boscovich, with his Germans, had an 
immense lunar microscope, search¬ 
ing for the mathematical points, or 
primary particles of matter. Re¬ 
moved from these, were a countless 
mass of squalid, sallowbeings, poring 
over alembics, contriving chemical 
combinations to create the precious 
metals. These, 1 knew, to be the 
adepts; and, thought I to myself, 
happy had it been for many, had 
their search after gold been as guilt¬ 
less. This, I perceived, was the 
abode only of theorists, visionaries, 
and idle speculators; the souls of 
Newton, of Locke, of Bacon, of 
Socrates, and of Seneca, had been 
transported to a planet of a more 
exalted description 

Further on, I beheld the place of 
refuge of the mighty founders of 
sects, and the establishes of creeds. 


of persecution and tyranny they per¬ 
formed on earth, are wafted to the 
fiery planet Mercury, where they 
undergo the torments they inflicted 
upon others. 

But in the rear of these were num¬ 
bers of human beings, that excited 
my attention. They often appeared 
destitute of any superiority of intel¬ 
lect, and still more often were they 
destitute of probity and feeling; but 
an assumption of superiority, joined 
to a courtly dignity of manners, 
made them pass for the very first 
order of moral and intellectual be¬ 
ings. I observed, however, on a 
more minute inspection, that their 
manners, although highly polished, 
were destitute of that simplicity and 
ingenuous freedom, which evince 
a good heart, and an openness of 
purpose—the only sources of really 
good breeding. These people were 
all professing the most devoted affec¬ 
tion to each other, whilst, under con¬ 
cealment, they were either totally in¬ 
different, or even trying every means 
to circumvent and effect each other’s 
ruin. One man, pre-eminent amongst 
them, had delighted two of his friends 
by his cordiality of manner, and by 
his vehement assurances of regard; 
immediately they left him, they both 
fell into an abyss, which he had just 
previously opened for their destruc¬ 
tion. Smiles, vows, and caresses 


—Zoroaster, Mahomet, and others, 
stood forth conspicuously amidst 
popes, and priests of many persua¬ 
sions.—Here was transacted the work 
of religious extermination, as well as 
of religious persecutions—the san¬ 
guinary wars on the Unitarians—the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s—the 
burnings, and various executions of 
our Henries, and of Mary and Edward 
of England, and of the innumerable 
persecuting priests and princes of 
theContincnt.—I beheld the interior 
of inquisitions, with the instruments 
of torture, and the suffering victims. 
This scene suddenly vanished, and 
left nothing to my view but a barren 
field, deluged with human blood.— 
“ What,” said I to my guide, “ is 
the meaning of this sudden change 
of scene?”—“The actors of such 
tragedies,” replied the spirit, “ have 
their plea of insanity and infatua¬ 
tion allowed to a very trifling extent. 
They are permitted to appear in the 
moon only one day in the year, when 
their souls, having acted the deeds 


were artfully mixed with slander, 
circumvention, and deadly hate, so 
that the place seemed a scene of ap¬ 
parent security and beauty, whilst 
danger and destruction were lurking 
in every possible direction.—“ This, 
said my guide, seeing my surprise 
and indignation, “ is the region re¬ 
served for courtiers and statesmen. 
View,” said he, “ those scaffolds 


streaming with blood, the victims of 
their machinations, or the sacrifices 
made to court intrigue o r party spirit; 
or view,” said he, “ the squalled 
manufacturer, the blighted peasant, 
and the wasted produce, the effect 
of their tortuous systems of policy-— 
the mere offsprings of their vanity, 
conceit or narrow calculations of 


self-interest. The philosopher is a 
noble being, and his systems com¬ 
prise the good of all his species; the 
statesman is a petty creature, whose 
treaties and policy only aim at trick¬ 
ing other,nations out of some imme¬ 
diate or partial advantage. View,” 
said roy guide, “ that robed minister 



of justice, he is condemning to death 
two persons of noble mein; they are 
convicted by a strained construction 
of an old law; they are guiltless of 
crime; but they are obnoxious to the 
Court, and the judge’s ambition is a 
peerage. See that trembling wretch 
waiting humbly in the great man’s 
anti-chamber for what is his due— 
he loses his suit whilst that gay and 
prosperous villain, who passes by him 
with contempt, lias just obtained 
from the minister a princely gift in 
requital of his subserviency. From 
this region of statesmen proceed all 
causes of commands, that produce the 
carnage and battles which you be¬ 
held on your arrival in this planet.” 
“Stop,” cried I, “ for heaven’s sake 
let me see no more—bide the mirror 
of human life from my aching eyes, 
lest sympathy and feeling lor my 
fellow creatures cease within me. 
When,” cried I, “ will man reject 

{ irejudice, and, moderating passions 
ty philosphy and reason, live in love 
and kindness with those around him? 
When will man ,be independent in 
spirit ? When will he be merciful 
and just?” 

Full of thought at the scenes I 
had beheld, I wandered from my 
spiritual guide ; and, anxious to re¬ 


turn to my native earth, f assisted 
my Gallic companion to refit his ae¬ 
rial machine, and filling our balloon 
with the purest of the Lunar atmos¬ 
phere, taken from the regions of 
poetry and philosophy, we entered 
the car; anil rapidly ascended to an 
immeasurable height, when getting 
within the influence of the earth’s 
attraction, we were drawn towards 
our planet with prodigious velocity, 
and at length descended upon the 
surface of the sea. We were in im¬ 
minent danger, until we were picked 
up by an English fisherman, who, 
informing us that we were in the 
English channel, landed me on the 
coast of Kent, and then steered over 
to France with my Gallic companion. 
1 immediately set olf to my native 
Wales, resolved to shun the check¬ 
ered maze of life, and to spend my 
days in diffusing knowledge and be¬ 
nevolence through my native valley. 

I related my voyage and adven¬ 
tures to niy worthy mother, who, 
after her surprise and terror at my 
expedition had subsided, calmly ob¬ 
served, “ how very stupid it was of 
us not to see that the dream clearly 
foretold your going up to the skies 
in a balloon,” 


SONG. 

Set to Music by Mr. Kidlmarh. 

“ Thou art the giddiest youth alive,” 

My mother cries, and hastes to chide me; 

But 1 can well her frowns survive. 

While thy dear glances n’er deride me. 

And I can at her censure smile, 

Though daily I more erring he. 

So thou art conscious all the while 
I err because I gaze on thee. 

“ Why thus neglect thy usual tasks ?” 

My mother says with just reproving : 

1 could reply when’er she asks, 

“ Because I’ve learnt the task of loving.” • 

Because life’s only business now 
Is, Mary, by thy side to be— 

Then fondly watch thy pensive brow. 

And strive to win one smile from thee. 

My only care to make thine light, 

My only toil to cheer thy sorrow. 

My only hope to hear each night, 

“ Bear Edwin, come again to-morrow 1” 

While these sweet words encrease my zeal, 

All other claims will fruitless be ; . 

What heart but must resistless'feet 

The power of pity, love, and thee. Amelia Oj»ie. 
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TITIAN'S PICTURE. 


Titian, having buried a dear 
friend, forthwith left the mourners, 
arid took his Journey to his own 
house and habits. It chanced that 
he fell in company with a young 
gentleman nanied Frederigo, gay of 
heart, and who, having a good for¬ 
tune, travelled from place to place 
with his attendants, whither Ids will 
led him. 

< The day was glowing warm, the 
air cool and gentle, the fervid sun 
veiled in a rack of clouds : the way 
that Titian rode was a pattern of na¬ 
ture’s rarest work: woods and wa¬ 
ters, pastures and lawny meadows 
gemmed over nvith flowers, that 
breathed into the air, sweetening its 
freshness ; the pastoral orchards, the 
green coppice, the yellow hay, the 
distant hills, as in a chaotic belt 
kissing the hemisphere, o’ercanopied 
by the clear blue sky. Titian, full 
of the harmony of beauty and nature, 
and lingering in thought on the 
tone of a beautiful cloud that faded 
fast away, struck on his breast, say¬ 
ing, “Why should men die?” The 
tear of bitterness .hit started folds 
eye fell to Ids heard; his face was 
placid and his heart expanded with 
joy, and he said, “ Thou spirit of 
my dear friend who is in the new 
cold grave, judge not hardly of me, 
nor limit my affection, if 1 am so 
soon glad, while those my fellow 
nmnrneis still wet the earth with 
tears; though they hear so great 
a show of sadness, yet. is my memory 
of longer life; for l shall never 
forget thee and thy goodness: it 
may so happen, that years hence 
when they shall laugh a ready cho¬ 
rus at some idle jest, 1 shall iniss 
thee from the circle, and groan in 
secret; they could not love thee bet¬ 
ter whilst thou livedst, nor shall they 
regret thee more deeply since thou 
art gone, though I know not the 
howling Indian, nor ldudness in 
grief.” And he parted his hair from 
his forehead, and gathered it from 
his neck to taste well the temper of 
the air: and suddenly a laugh fell 
upon his ear as musical as a rising 
Jarki or as if swept from a mellow 
narp, and Frederigo rode gallantly' 
up arid accosted Titian, who, having 
looked well upon him, fell into con- 
Ew,Mag, Vcl 82. 


versation with him. Now, Frederi¬ 
go was a youth whose heart was in 
his countenance, and that was lit by 
all the energy, enthusiasm, and hopes 
of unpractised years; wild as a roe, 
noble as a panther; beautiful as a 
flower; the giant passion had not 
yet mutinied against the fine natural 
temperament of his youthful mind. 
And Titian thought to himself, this 
young man is as the earthly' deity 
of such a day of beauty as this; and, 
being that fie is so pure from the 
stains and customs of the world, he 
teaches us that are in years sweet 
lessons from the book of Heaven; 
and he turned suddenly and said, 
“ Do your father and mother live ?” 
And it dashed him as if you should 
cast a stone into a spring, and tears 
were in^his eyes; and Titian seeing 
this, and that he had no mind to 
speak, talked to him immediately', 
and requested that, he would go with 
him to his house and stay his plea¬ 
sure. Frederigo having ordered his 
attendants to provide themselves in 
a village hard by, went with Titian 
to his house. There he had ample, 
time to himself; from the nature of 
Titian’s profession, lie could not he 
often in his company, nor was it de¬ 
sirable, beyond a relaxation of mind 
with an honest companion. Frede¬ 
rigo had no professional respect for 
his host; he had heard others speak 
highly of his name, but knew no¬ 
thing himself of paintings. Titian 
did not like him the less for this. 
He spent 'his time in hawking aud 
hunting, with other amusements in 
the open air: joining all masks and 
sports, rural and of the palace. The 
two never grew tired of each other’s 
c ompany ; and Frederigo missed his 
father less than ever, though, per-’ 
haps, he thought more often of him. 

11 happened one day that his favou¬ 
rite falcon crossed a wild hawk in 
his flight, and more by fortune than 
power brought, itdown; being struck 
with the peculiar beauty of its form 
and colour, he crossed* the field and 
carried it to Titian’^ chamber, where 
he was painting,.to shew-it him; 
the dew of the morning was yet upon 
its featjiers, and though the energy 
of life was gone, it was very beauti¬ 
ful,’' Titian looked upon it some 
."' l 2F 
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time* thinking, and ?aid, ‘At the 
further end of the chamber thou wilt 
see one painted as like ibis as fire is 
to fire; this is the only one that 1 
have ever seen like it; it a love of 
natural beauty induced you to wisli 
I should sympathise with your de¬ 
light, a reflection of it may also 
vary and add to it, go, it will not 
he time lost.” He went and, cast¬ 
ing his eye on the bird, was asto¬ 
nished to see the equal beauty and 
precision there was in the energy of 
acute animal existence of that upon 
the canvas ; the spleen and power 
blended in the eye; the mixture of 
wilfulness and repose in the figure, 
what lie had looked on for many 
years without knowing it; his mind 
glanced at his own bird while in the 
act of falling, and he wondered at 
this close alliance to nature. Hav¬ 
ing perused thus far, with wonder 
and delight, he fell to examining 
the picture: it was of a yortng and 
beautiful woman with her favourite 
falcon. The bird was on her wrist 
his beak toying with a diamond 
trembling in her ear, which, from 
the sidelong inclination of her head, 
approached too near his jealous eye; 
her lips were barely parted, as if 
with breathing; her face pallid, in¬ 
tensely sweet and thoughtful; her 
eyes were large and blue, and dwelt 
upon her thought ; lier head was 
gently bent; her Italian ringlets, as 
at were, danced with her breath; 
their shadow was on her breast; 
some streamed upon her arm and 
shoulder like water; it was as yel¬ 
low as gold. In her other hand a 
lily hung ; the act of thought per¬ 
vaded even her fingers; they rested 
on the stalk with sensibility. Was 
she thinking of beauty ? Yea, to 
music—“music unheard”—music of 
the soul, which is “ the breath of 
thoughts.” 

At night, Frederigo went with 
Titian, and again in the morning he 
found a pretence to he there •; there 
was a cnarm in it which he could 
not account fOr, strong and gen He 
as it was, that kept even his thoughts 
there when he himself was absent. 

• One night when Titian and his 
* niece Aime, who was a girl of great 
•loveliness and sensibility, though 
. very young, were sitting quietly to- 

f 'ether, she dropt the flowers ‘from 
er hand which she was arranging, 


and having paused a moment, said, 

“ Uncle, I cannot think what has 
come to your guest, that he is so out 
of spirits, so thoughtful, and silent; 
he who was the first at all our danc¬ 
ings and rejoicings, who was as 
cheerful as the lark, and as merry 
as the day was long, plays nought 
but melancholy ditties on his pipe, 
and is become silent and pale, it is 
sad, indeed, to see such a change in 
him.” And Titian said, “ I have 
noted much of this myself, hut, you, 
Aime, have gone beyond me in the 
strictness of your observation, for I 
knew not his sadness was so greal.” 
“ Sir, it is deep and mellow.” “ 1 
shall believe you, Aime, seeing there 
is so much feeling in what you say 
respecting Frederigo.” “ Everyone, 
Sir, must feel for so kind a gentle¬ 
man, and I claim the general privi¬ 
lege.” And Titian said, “ blush 
not, hut kiss me: and may Time he 
too much occupied in the jostling of 
nations, and the shocks of the world, 
ever to bring about the breaking of 
so gentle and humane a heart Us 
thine.” And Aim6 having einbrared 
him, she was silent through excessive 
feeling. 

Now Titian was too old a scholar 
in the book of nature to need the 
effect, in matters of the heart, to en¬ 
able him to discover the cause ; and 
had been too great a listener to the 
long tale of humanity, that is re¬ 
peated each (lay of our lives by every 
tongue, and all people; and that, by 
the ratification of silent thought, is 
hallowed in the heart. The next 
day Titian railed Frederigo to him 
and told him, that he intended to 
walk that day, as it was so fine 
(being early in June) and be should 
be happy if he would bring' his pipe 
and accompany him; with which Fre¬ 
derigo joyfully complied, for there 
was a sweetness of wisdom in Titian’s 
discourse, that in his gayest moods 
sunk deep into his heart as seeds 
in rich ground, and nourished his 
reflection, • and lighted him in the 
perplexity of thought. 

There was at some distance a cer¬ 
tain favourite haunt of Titian’s, and 
thither they arrived just before noon. 
And Frederigo said, “Do I nothear 
some music in the distance.” Titian 
answered, “ yes, if proceeds from the 
vale of* orchards yonder, in which 
we shall Walk presently.” " 
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This was a vale, on each side 

S uarded by irregular hills, as though 
le waves of the sea should fix in 
the act of undulation ; on each hill 
was an orchard in full bloom, and 
between them rills of water rundown 
into a rivulet in the bed of the val¬ 
ley ; ami the hedges or boundaries 
being of may-bush, and covered with 
cloudy blossoms, no place could be 
so fit for a prayer and fervent thanks¬ 
giving—yea, not even a house of 
adversity; and from swarms of bees, 
that laboured in the fervor of the 
noon-day sun, there proceeded one 
continued melodious hum, as if of 
minstrelsy, hut of longer memory, 
indeed. 

When Frederigo had ceased the 
song Titian requested him to play, 
he said to him, “ Frederigo, seeing 
thy good manners and amiable na¬ 
ture not only counterbalance that 
hospitality, which you render me 
happy to share with you, yet there 
is some pledge necessary of a finer 
feeling to fill the depth of my heart; 
in return for tlu* enchanting manner 
in which you played that melancholy 
air, that* has, indeed, stirred tire 
spring of quiet thoughts (for I have 
remembrances upon me of those who 
played and sang it when I was yet 
young, but whose hands are turned 
to dust, and whose voices are faded 
into the oblivious air, years and 
years ago—.) Accept ot me that 
picture of the lady and the falcon, 
which I know you do me so much 
honour as to admire.” And Frede¬ 
rigo being embarrassed, said, “ Sir, 
this is so much that I know not how 
to answer you; to accept your offer 
gratefully must be thanks enough, 
for I see not why my inexperience 
should be honoured with that which 
many persons who come to you, and 
wonder at the great nature of your 
art, would be proud to receive at 
your hands.” Titian replied, “Good 
youth, you are deceived. Those who 
may come to me hav-e but the husk 
and mask of love to my profession; 
it is for the most part idle. .They 
do not love nature enough for me 
to honour them; they think more of 
me than of my pictures, which is 
insolent and no compliment: we love 
honest men for honesty's sake; in 
fills case, fhey pay me personal at¬ 
tentions, but abridge my fame; they 
put my mmae into my coffin with 


me; they bow to me for what 1 am, 
not for what 1 have laboured to do. 

I would sooner be thought well of 
by one who had never muttered my 
name nor met my eye, hut knew 
me in his heart, through my works, 
and would dedicate one sigh to my 
memory, than hold the chief banner 
in the parade of art. Those who 
give me place and superiority flatter 
not my pride, but insult me as much 
as those who would debase me from 
what I am, for nature is above us 
all, the most we can do is to copy 
her; and the chief virtue, as the 
world goes, is its innocence.”— 

“ You are as wise as good, as kind 
to me us both.” “ Since I have 
begun to get contented, and a little 
satisfied with myself in my profes¬ 
sion, I can tell thee, Frederigo, that 
no man has paid ine so high a com¬ 
pliment as thyself; for how extjui- 
sitely must riiy picture of the lady 
and the falcon be executed for you 
to fall in love with it., and sigh, and 
forsake your food.” Titian seeing 
he was full, and knowing there were 
many difficulties in the way, said, 

“ But, perhaps, she may be old ere 
this or dead, and must be the love 
of your imagination.” And Frede¬ 
rigo said, “ 1 dt) not think it, Titian, 
for there is a newness about the 
painting; and, besides, I have seen 
the date which is upon it; if she he 
dead — oli, Heavens! — why, then, 
good night: but I have hopes your 
words will fall short of either, or 
the tone of your voice wronged me.” 
“ I will not torture you—she lived 
last year, but where she may be 
this, I know not; she is a Milanese, 
and her name is Julia; her family 
fell under the censure of the state 
and was ruined; her sister loved a 
nobleman, who, when her fortunes 
went, deserted her; she languished 
to death in consequence, ft was 
after this 1 took the picture of Julia, 
and to which she owes that wan me¬ 
lancholy look.” And Titian seeing 
a tear in Frederigo’s eye, took his 
hand between nis, and lowering 
his voice more tenderly, said, “1 
am afraid, gentle youth, thy hopes 
are buried within the walls of some 
convent, for I haveheard! she retired 
to a religious house, from deserting 
friends and the cares of the world, 
to weep—-the only one of her family 
remaining; but i know, not, nor ever 
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could learn where it was she had be¬ 
stowed herself. From the love I 
bore "her face, I would fain have made 
her company for my gentle niece.” 

• It was early morning, and Apollo, 
ready in ,promise, paused for the 
slow unbarring of the eastern gate, 
whilst winged spirits, with deep me¬ 
lody, showered ambrosia over his 
golden locks, tempering its sphered 
lustre. His radiant sandal on, he 
had scarce begun with glimpses of 
his presence to warm away the pre¬ 
cious dew from the face of the earth, 
when Frodcrigo came, hailing pro¬ 
pitiously his onward course into 
the Vale of Orchards, thoughtful 
and alone. He sat down beneath a 
tree, and fell into deep musing, when 
suddenly he heard a voice near to 
him singingsome stanzas, sweet and 
sorrowful, the burthen of which was 
most melancholy ; audit hit so close¬ 
ly on Frederigo’s state of mind, 
that he took up his pipe and accom¬ 
panied with eloquent and melodious 
pathos. When the song was ended, 
the myrtles were parted close at his 
side, an(J there came forth a youth 
of delicate appearance, who advanc¬ 
ing, bowed to Frcderigo courteously. 
And Fredcrigo said, 11 Gentle youth, 
any company but thine at this mo¬ 
ment would have been a painful in¬ 
trusion, but ' felt so much sympa¬ 
thy with thy song, which is encreascd 
so much the more from thy appear¬ 
ance, that. I am fain to offer you 
half this flowery bank, for i see a 
tale of sorrow in thy face, which is 
the food I eat, and "those who have 
it are welcome to me-” The youth 
was silent, but sighed deeply. Fre- 
derigo said, “ What is' thy name, 
fair boy ? If thv story be dear to 
melancholy, feed my ears with it I 
pray you; if it is circumstantial and 
not of the heart, I can relieve it; if 
thy heart is bruised, I can yet shew 
you one that is sick of as sad a 
wound ; come, sit and speak.” And 
the youth answered, “ My name is 
Lucio, my story is a sad and solitary 
one as any in the world. My heart 
is m danger of breaking, My youth 
* blushes at the confession when I tell 
you that I am in love. Woe, and 
Silas! though the great world will 
*> laugh at my childish passion, yet, 
I pray you, pity me.” “Aye, verily 
Will l, and we will share our wealth 
ofpity between us. Wfe lovers, that 


are beggars of comfort, rich only in 
desire—go on.” “Sir, I have done, 
I love one who is young and beauti¬ 
ful, and that one doats upon another; 
no more remembering me than Flo¬ 
ra her dead flowers. I am as hope¬ 
less as one who pines for the image 
of his dream. My thoughts are air, 
and my sighs the doleful, music 
of ray heart, that charms the crim¬ 
son colour in my cheeks to deadly 
pale. The tyrant Love hath already 
allotted me my grave ; he ravens up 
the date of a long life, and eats his 
way onward into my youth.” And 
Fredcrigo said, “ Shall we sing and 
die ? And yet, not so, though my 
eye becomes yellow as the daffodil, 
and my soul "aches for her flight, yet 
will I die only through much pa¬ 
tience, so great is the love I bear 
you, O Julia!” And turning to 
Lucio, he said, “ Sad one, hast thou 
no hopes that thy Lady may listen 
to thy suit? Have you told of your 
love ? And Lucio looking piteously 
upon him, answered, “ No, alas! I 
could not hear the honey of such 
hieath should utter any name but 
mine. Her friendship stung me as 
forgiveness does penitence, it drove 
me to sob aloud in the fields; but to 
return to the object still unbeloved, 
was to nurse my heart upon a bed of 
thorns, to nourish it with more grief. 
And seeing she was true in affection 
for another, as I was in affection for 
her, I shed a few tears, and turning 
from the spot, wandered forth till 
Time should do its work, to find 
some other place to die than at her 
foot.” Fredcrigo, embracing him, 
said, “ I thought I was the only mi¬ 
serable boy of the world; but these 
tears are for you ; l have heard your 
tale, now hear mine ; and he told 
the story of the picture, and the full¬ 
ness of liis affection for the lady; and 
added with a thick voice, “ 1 know 
not whether she he dead, her heart 
possessed, or a wife—perhaps a mo¬ 
ther. I have taken-leave of so sweet 
and kind a friend, and have dismissed 
my attendants, and am going forward 
to Milan in search of the object of 
tny soul; and if you, my companion 
in the, heart-breaking way of the 
word, will become wifi Companion 
also of my steps,, aiid partake oi my 
bountiful" fortune; I, sllall account 
myself a little happy, even though it 
beguile me sometimes of the thought 
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of Julia." Lucio was silent with 
emotion, but took liis hand eagerly, 
and, pressing it, raised it to his fer¬ 
vent lips, and they departed toge¬ 
ther. And Frederigo went forth¬ 
with on his journey, the two ever 
contenting themselves with their own 
company, for which, indeed, they 
were only fit; hut whenever they fell 
into conversation with strangers, Fre- 
derigo instinctively led the discourse 
to Julia’s family, and though ho 
could never learn any tidings of her, 
he partly contented himself, seeing 
the pain with which everyone spoke 
of their misfortunes, and heartily 
cursing their enemies. 

Arriving at Milan, he went imme¬ 
diately to the house were Julia had 
lived, hut whirh was now a ruin, 
and having sighed to her memory, 
he said, “ Titian told me true in 
saying, that the policy of the world 
and the feelings of the heart are two 
things; for Julia’s father was an ho¬ 
nest man, yet his house is in ruins 
through the State of Milan; he in 
his cold grave, his family destroyed. 
.Such is the bane, of violent power 
unqualified by honesty. Why did 
1 not remain a child ? A little while 
and 1 knew not!hat pillows received 
tlicii boons ot : ighs and tears,' as 
well ns patient heads : the day was 
never too»long, the sun too hot, nor 
the fields too green for my patience ; 
my delight was young anu fervent, 
nor yielded sighs for virtue’s tears. 
I knew not truth could faint under 
persecution, though not^ through 
fear; 1 knew not of the mortality 
of virtue, its pains, its death, its 
faith, its immortality. I knew not 
to he unwisely honest was to be 
whipped to death. I knew not of 
the grave folly, the over-crusted 
heart of this breathing world. But 
for thee, Julia, would 1 were ag'ain 
a child, or old and grey, past care 
and hope and fear, and fumbling 
at death’s door.” And turning ‘o 
Lucio, he said, “ Yet heed me not, 
good youth, l am sick with melan¬ 
choly ; but for these fits I am of a 
merry nature." 

Often would he go over the gar¬ 
den, the orchard, and the grove. 


tracing the weedy path, saying, 

“ Here hath Julia been—here her 
foot has pressed the flowers—she 
has dipped at yonder spring—upon 
this bank her violets grew ; and the 
self-same sun that shines now has 
warmed her angel face, and cast her 
graceful shadow on the lawn—per¬ 
chance this bower is hers—here hath 
she sung, or slept, or laughed, or 
grieved—-Oh! what a space I look 
upon, for she is not here." And 
clasping his hands, his tears would 
flow as lie murmured, “ Is she alive 
or dead ?” The deity of Love to have 
heard it would have smiled, while 
Humanity sighed. 

Now Frederigo was haunting this 
spot one day when Lucio came to 
him, with a slow and portentous 
step, and with a countenance more 
than usually melancholy, and grasp¬ 
ing his hand, lie said, suppressing 
a sharp and bitter sigh, “ Gentle 
Frederigo, I have noted of late that 
the ill success of thy search for thy 
holy has made great ravages upon 
thy health, in as much as it has de¬ 
rived thee of so much hope, which 
ms hitherto alone supported you; 
and fearing that your life may he 
sacrificed to your love, I have been 
thinking of a way by which we may 
(if Fortune should favour us) gain 
some knowledge of Julia.” And Fre¬ 
derigo cast a look upon him beyond 
all thanks, but said nothing. Lucio, 
speaking like one under the influ¬ 
ence of pain, continued, “ I remem¬ 
ber when you were with Titian, that 
he gave to you a song which the 
lady Julia used ever to sing to her 
sick sister before she died, and ever¬ 
more afterwards, when alone, would 
case the melancholy of her spirit 
with it. Now, as we cannot doubt 
but that she is in some convent, I 
pray you let us habit .ourselves as 
minstrels, and travel from gate to 
gate through the towns and villages, 
and highways, when, if she is within 
hearing of it, the strangeness of the 
thing will so act upon her feelings, 
that she will instantly discover her¬ 
self: you shall play on the pipe, 
while I will sing. 1 remember the 
words ran thus: 


Oh twine the melancholy braid 
Of hemlock from the shade 
Of murkey cave, ne’er sprinkle^ with fresh dew; 
Pass by the flowers of spring. 

But, moaning, hither bring 
Circoean herbs of sallow, poisonous hue. 
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Though her brow white; what though 
Her breast s crisp, her eyes blue. 

Her gentle heart in silence doom’d to break: 
Death will have way, 

AH must to dust and clay, 

Oh! therefore patience to thy wet eyes take. 

Yet is meek sorrow sweet, 

■ And melancholy meet 
For those who miss a mortal from their side; 

11 balms remembrance mild. 

Like nature’s gentle child, 

And fills a space in mem’ry’s waved tide. 

So that the dear soul sped, 

Seems not to us dead, 

But still we think it living in the earth ; 

Such is affection true, 

That it can sigh and rue, 

Yet in deep feeling give the cause new birth. 

Then let me go with thee. 

And lull me on thy knee, 

O melancholy, in thy slumbrous cave ; 

Shew me that face again, 

Miss’d from the haunts of men. 

And in wild thought a sweet communion give. 

Mild as the evening star. 

Seen in the blue afar. 

Was the sweet spirit of her sweeter form ; 

What was like her breath? 

The wind in the bloomy heath; 

Her skin was white as sea-foam in a storm. 

Her hands like the nettle’s flower. 

Or lily in a shower, 

Did all the charity her lips could speak. 

And they were poppy-red, 

That bees mistook, and fed . 

Like silly lovers, on the poisonous sweet. 

Blithe as a lark she sung ; 

Yet subdued liung, 

Shedding rare tears as fast as descending dew. 
If pilgrim in the vale 
Of this world frail 

Open’d a book of suffering to her view. 

Her gentle spirit is fled. 

But high o’er head 

Two glorious wings are beating in the clouds ; 
I cannot to thee flee, 

But thus I sing to thee 
My anthem blithe, and voluble, and loud. 

Thou autumn that dost fold, 

In a rich pall of gold. 

The green grass with sick summer’s luxury, 
Spare me some latest flowers, 

About thy inmost‘bowers, 

To sprinkle o er the ,° , rave where »be doth lie. 
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Away with the deadly weed. 

No bane we need. 

That sends our fancies down into the tomb; 

Bright flowers are more meet, 

Like herself, sweet; 

Such splcndrous sorrow deeper than dull gloom. 

For man is like a flower, 

That sparkles for the hour, 

Then droops, and droops, and bends unto the earth; 

His flesh fades like the leaves. 

His bones Time grieves. 

Till they are light as straws:—and such is mirth. 

Since grief and joy must die. 

And side beside, lie. 

Till old oblivion shall become no space; 

Lie not there and grieve, 

But come and give 
Thy melody, my true song to grace. 

When the daisy goes to bed, 

And primrose bends the head, 

Her sick heart to her pillow bent her low ; 

She look’d into my face, 

My bosom burst the lace— 

Oh ! 1 retaste the luxury of woe. 

The sun, o’er the light blue hill, 

Comes wakefully to (ill 

Trees, grass, and river with a splcndrous gold ; 

While the dews wet my feet. 

I’ll thither fleet 

In vintage shades, to dwell on dear tlioujifhls old. 

“ I know this is but a slender and of a miserable daughter of this con- 
simple plot, and not over pregnant vent, by the sadness of your ditty, 
in hope, but there is no chance of Conic to me, 1 prythee, in the early 
success too small for a true lover— morning, when the convent gate is 
alas! I know it.” And Frederigo open, fori would fain hear ye once 
embracing him, said, “ how shall 1 more; and as I am pleased to think 
e\or repay thee for thy solicitude that you are come from Milan, I 
about me ? It should seem that thy would speak to you also about that 
proper distress is drowned wholly city.” Away went Frederigo re- 
jn mine: but I will do justice to the joiced, for his heart told him it was 
truth of thy friendship, and will set his lady’s voice; but, Lucio wept 
about this thing with such zeal, that more and more, and trembled like 
shall discover the honour I pay to a leaf in the wind. Frederigo’s 
any kind attentions you may offer young spirits revived; and he went 
me.” So they went from city to city, into the city and chose himself a 
♦own to town ; and, strange to say, rich knightly habit, but Lucio would 
Lucio was never tired of repeating not; and they covered themselves in 
that song, although he had sung it the morning early, for neither of 
a thousand times; but often would them could sleep upon their beds, 
be sigh, “ Oh, Fortune, why perse- and went to the convent. Frederigo 
cute me thus ? Why must my hopes asked for the lady Julia, who came, 
spring from the grave of another ?” full of astonishment that her name 

It fell out as Frederigo wished, was known. The spirit of Titian’s 
for one day a voice called to them canvas, the living substance, the 
through an iron grating of a convent, image of Frederigo’s heart, stood 
saying, “Minstrels, if minstrels ye now before him. She was very 
he, ye have deeply touched the heart pale and worn with sorrow, but 
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supreme in patient meekness. Fre¬ 
derigo glorified the Saints, and was 
full of fervent affection; but Lucio 
was sick at heart, and left them to 
come into the air. Frederigo opened 
his minstrel’s habit, and shewed 
himself to be a knight, and, taking 
Julia’s gentle hand, told all the tra¬ 
vail of Ins love ; touched on the ten¬ 
der strings of hopes and fears ; wept 
for liei kindred, hut bid her rejoice 
and lift her eyes from the ground, 
and cast them up to Heaven in 
hopes for happy da\ s. Need it be 
said his passion won her heart ? Hes- 
< ucd from sorrow and adversity, the 
happy vision swam before her eyes 


[Slpt. 

and filled her bosom with re-ani¬ 
mating delight. She took Fredeii- 
go’s faith, and gave him her love. 
They were married, but Lucio died. 
And Frederigo ramr suddenly in to 
Julia, saying, “ My wife, we must 
suspend the ban est of joys; letdown 
thy hair, put on a sable coif, and 
muse on dying flowers, for the youth 
who has travelled many a wearied 
mile for me—the melancholy Lucio, 
is dead—yet not he, hut she—no 
youth, no Lucio, but Titian’s niece— 
the gentle Aimc, whose heart Fate 
hath chosen me to he the cruel in¬ 
strument to be so long in break- 
ing. 


TO A YOUNG COUPLE ON THEIR MARRIAGE. 

’Tis done, and your God hath recorded above 
The sows you have made at bis altar; 

May they always be kept in affection and love. 

And your hearts from their truth nevei falter. 

M.iy the sun of prosperity cheer with its rajs 
Every step of the path you are treading. 

Attending j ou through to the end of your days. 

Around you its radiances shedding. 

May the angel of peace, like the ark-sheltered dove, 

On your humble abode ever rest; 

And the sunshine of hope, and the spirit of Iovp, 

Make the years of your pilgrimage blest. 

When Time’s rapid changes, the world with its cares. 

And foes with their malice assail von. 

When the friends you have cherish’d surround you with snares. 
And those you relied upon fail you :— 

In heart and in counsel united remain. 

Though misfortunes around you are frowning; 

Then the smile of affection shall soothe every pain, 

And peace e’en affliction be crowning. 

Should years, as they vanish, erase from my mind 
Every feeling I fain would remember; 

This wish and this prayer would be still left behind. 

Like the rose that puts forth in .December. 

But we one and all must soon cross the drear waie. 

The Jordan of death darkly rolling ; 

Must sleep with our fathers, lie down in the grave. 

Friendly hearts our last knell gently tolling. 

t i 

Then, oh! may we meet when life’s visions are past, - 
Where no heart-breaking pa’rtings can saver ; ' 

With pinions, well tried in the woild’s adverse blast, 

Stretch beyond it for ever and ever • 


J. R. W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE BARON DENON. 


This distinguished individual and 
eminent artist, Dominique Vivant Baron 
Denon, is now more than eighty years 
of age, and has been the witness of 
four remarkable eras of natural exist¬ 
ence, having moved in public situations 
fiom the reign of his early patron, 
Louis XV. through that of his succes¬ 
sor, then through the stormy period of 
the Revolution,then through the period 
of Napoleon's splendid career, until he 
at length witnesses the son of his first 
royal master seated upon the throne of 
his ancestors. A man of genius, who 
has been in constant communication 
with the numerous, diversified, and ori¬ 
ginal characters, which these periods 
have been so feitile in, is likely to pos¬ 
sess that fund of information and that 
conversational superiority which have 
always been attributed to the Baron 
Denon. He was horn at Chalons-Sur- 
Soaue, of a noble family, and being an 
only son, was destined, according to 
the French piactice, to be brought up 
to the law. But it is related that he 
imbibed a strong disposition to visit the 
metiopolis, and to enter into gayer 
scenes than the law, in consequence of 
a gipsy having told his fortune when 
he was only seven years old, and hav¬ 
ing predicted that he should be a dis¬ 
tinguished favourite of the ladies and 
a frequenter of numerous courts. We 
must picsume that his faculties were 
rather precocious, as he had acquired a 
very familiar acquaintance with Paris 
and Versailles, even at the age of six¬ 
teen . At this period he had to under 
go the operation of lithotomy, and bpre 
both the disease and its violent remedy 
with great fortitude. 

Introduced to Louis XV. his vivacity 
and the eleganqe of his mind attracted 
the particular attention of that monarch. 
It is well kuowqAfcat his royal patron 
had always lived In voluptuous indo- 
lence, ahd that, under the,name of in, 
teliectuai pursuits, he had successively 
adopted*ttwl#‘recreations Into which 
Ear! Stag, Vol. 
v / 1 


his mistresses had, for their own rea¬ 
sons, persuaded him to enter. Made¬ 
moiselle de Romans had persuaded him 
to study botany, and Madam de Pompa¬ 
dour had excited m him a desire to be 
able to engrave upon gems. Ho there¬ 
fore collected a cabinet of antiques, 
and this pursuit, acting upon his own 
predeliction for the study oflusioij, 
soon produced a wish to acquire a 
knowledge ot medals A collection of 
medals was thereto!e soon foimed, and 
the care of this and of the cabinet of 
engraved gems and antique stones was 
entrusted to M. Denon A desire of 
gallantry among the Fieneh actiessea 
now induced him to write his comedy 
of “ Le bon Fere," and it was not uu- 
til this period of his life that he had 
received any instruction in drawing. 
His parents were naturally uneasy at 
his being absorbed in the trifling and 
dissipation of a court, to the exclusion 
of more important occupations, and at 
length he accompanied the French am¬ 
bassador on a mission to St. Petersburg!]. 
Being intrusted with dispatches, lie 
stopped at Potsdam with a hope of be¬ 
ing allowed to offer his homage to Tie- 
deric the Great, and that monarch con¬ 
descended to admit him to an interview'. 
At St. Petersburgh, he, gave some 
personal offence to the capricious and 
extravagant archduke Paul, which pre¬ 
vented his being favourably received 
by the Empress Catherine. Ou the 
death of Louis XV. M. Denon left the 
court of Russia, and joined Monsieur 
Vergennes in Denmark, who had been 
the French ambassador at Stockholm, 
but Who was on his return to France to 
assume the functions of foreign mini¬ 
ster. Mr. Vergennes, his new patron, 
now entrusted to him a diplomatic mis¬ 
sion to Switzerland, in which he ably 
executed his *pablie trust, and took 
every advance of Acquainting himself 
with the natural beauties of that coun¬ 
try. He afterwards visited Voltaire at 
Ferney, where he was received with 
’ 2 <i 
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favour. He -was fov three years attach- repaired to Switzerland, hoping that in 
«d to the suite of the Count de Cler- a country so retired he might find an 
mont d’Amboisc, the French ambassa- asylum; but the French authorities 
dor at Naples, and was himself after- having declared every Frenchman an 
wards Charges d’Affaire for four years at alien who expatriated himself at this 
the same court. It was during this lat- revolutionary crisis, M. Denon was 
ter period that he executed his cele- obliged to return to France at the pe- 
brated Journal and designs from the riod of the most terrific anarchy. In 
views of Naples and its environs, and Paris be had uoW neither friends nor 


from La Pouille, Calabria, Sicily, 
arid Malta. These works were pub¬ 
lished in a most supeqp style, and 
met with that distinction to which 
their merits so justly entitled them. He 
was now admitted to an intimacy with 
the Cardinal dc Bernis, the French 
ambassador at Rome. The splendid 
mansion of the Cardinal was then the 
resort of the Sovereigns and first cha¬ 
racters of Europe ; and Denon here 
became acquainted with the Emperor 
of Germany, Joseph II. and with Gus- 
tavus of Sweden, who was afterwards 
assassinated at the ball, both of these 
Mouarchs were then living in philoso. 
phic enjoyment, relieved from the cares 
of state, and from the rigours of the 
less hospitable climates of their native 
countries. It was remarkable at that 
period, that ail the crowned heads of 
the continent were philosophers, whilst 
their subjects were sunk ire ignorance 
and barbarism. Now philosophy is 
supposed to have deserted the monarch, 
and to have found refuge with the peo¬ 
ple. The death of Monsieur de Ver- 
getmes terminated the diplomatic em¬ 
ployment of Monsieur Denon, but he 
again resorted to that country for ob¬ 
jects of art. Upon hist return to Paris, 
it was proposed to him to belong to the 
academy, and he would have been 
elected into their body as an amateur, 
but he preferred being a candidate as an 
artist, and the works, which he submit¬ 
ted to that body in support of bis pre¬ 
tensions, iimmediately secured his elec¬ 
tion. 

As he had os yet visited only the 
southern states of Italy, he was now 
desirous of returning to that country 
to pursue at his leisure a study of the 
various school^ of art in Verona, Bo- 
logua, Venice, and Florence. * He re¬ 
paired to Venice, and during a residence 
of five years he prosecuted his cele¬ 
brated collection of drawings from 
every school of painting, and specimens 
«f»f the engravings of every age. It is 
'this invaluable collection which forms 
the delight and occupation of his old 
age. The influence of tne French Re¬ 
velation at length obliged him to fly 
|h»to Venice to Florence, and, being 
again compelled to leave Florence, He 


pecuniary supplies, and his being of 
noble desceut alone exposed him to 
dangers. He was about to be conveyed 
to the department of his family, when 
the painter David, of his own accord, 
procured an order to detain him.at Pa¬ 
ris, to paint the national costumes which 
were about to be^ adopted. This act of 
considerate benevolence on the part of 
David has never been forgotten by M. 
Denon. His new office brought him in 
constant contact with the various san¬ 
guinary characters of the revolutionary 
period, but it may be observed that 
many of them did him services, whilst 
he experienced injury from none. 

On one occasion M. Denon was sum¬ 
moned before the Committee of Public 
Safety to give an account of the pro¬ 
gress he had made on the national cos¬ 
tumes. Here he had the equivocal good 
fortune of attracting the notice of Ro¬ 
bespierre, who, to M. Denon’s alarm 
and astonishment, passed the rest of 
the night with him, and evinced, by his 
conversation, that he was capable of 
appreciating superior education, and 
the manners of higher society. 

It was at the house of Madame de 
Beaubarnais that the artist first became 
acquainted with the rising prodigy of 
the age, and his intuitive penetration 
into character immediately determined 
him to devote himself to Napoleon. 
Upon Buonaparte’s offering to allow 
him to join the intended expedition to 
Egypt, M. Denon, although nearly 
sixty years of age, did not hesitate to 
accept the proposal, and he accompa¬ 
nied the army as one o f the Spawns. 
His work upon Egypt, both for the me¬ 
rits of the text and the beauty of the 
engravings, has justly acquired him thq 
praise, of Europe. In this splendid 
work are evidences of a capacity for 
.profound thought, for acute observation, 
afidIngenious as well as learned eluci¬ 
dations of what was imperfect or ob¬ 
scure : his engravings and paintings 
Embrace the most diversified objects— 
the rteiics of antiquity—the grand and 
imposing features bfjistttre In the de¬ 
serts and on the Nile and plains of 
Itgypt—the costutijifepud characters of 
the Turks , and Arsfbpjrand their battles 
with the French. ao well acquit- 
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ting himself in Egypt, M. Deuon re- 
tamed to France with Buonaparte,-and 
was appointed by him director general 
of the Museum, with the commission 
of designing the medals to commemo¬ 
rate his history, and with orders to 
erect the intended column to the glory 
of the French armies, and to superin¬ 
tend the embellishing of the principal 
monuments. Thus of necessity attach¬ 
ed lb Buonaparte, M. Denon followed 
the French armies for fifteen years. On 
one occasion he wus present when a 
long military report or dispatch was 
read, and which, evidently gave the 
Emperor dissatisfaction. “ Ask,” said 
Napoieon to the reader, “ ask Denon, 
whose portfolios are full of posterity, if 
iu what you read there is a subject for 
a paiuting or a medal.” At the coro¬ 
nation M. Denon designed the medal 
commemorating that splendid ceremony, 
and he had the arrangement of the 
grand military fete which was given on 
the occasion in the wood of Boulogne; 
he had also to arrange, the great mili¬ 
tary f6te on the top of Mount St. Ber¬ 
nard, given to the honour of General 
Desaix. The. most brilliant exploits of 
the French armies in the campaigns of 
Austria, Spain, and Poland were de¬ 
signed by M. Denon on the scene of 
their achievement and immediately 


after his personal view of the actions ; 
he may be therefore called the graphic 
historian of the French armies. The 
influence of his character and the fas¬ 
cinations of his fine intellect on those, 
who were connected with him in his 
employment as principal of the French 
artists, were considerable. 

After the fall of Napoleon, M. Denoti 
retired to private life, and is known to 
derive both amusement and occupation 
from revising, classing, and arranging 
that collection of designs and paintings 
which he had spent fifteen years in 
forming. From the national importance 
of these objects it is to be hoped that 
M. Denon will allow them lobe pub¬ 
lished. But M. Denon’s chief occupa¬ 
tion, at present, is the giving of graphic 
illustrations of his extensile and valu¬ 
able cabinet. This work will form a 
history of the art of engraving iu every 
age and in every nation. There will 
be numerous lithographic fac-similes, 
and the whole will be accompanied by 
explanatory,historical, and professional 
notes. We can hardly imagine a more 
appropriate and worthy termination of 
a distinguished professional career, 
than the work iu question ^ aud we trust 
it may be finished under the hands ot 
M. Denon. 
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Die Ur welt und das Alterthum, 
erldalert durch die Naturkunde. — 
The Primitive World and Antiquity 
explained by Physics. By H F. 
Link. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The author’s aim is to represent the 
primitive world as essentially different 
to, the present world, according to the 
researches of Blumenbach and Cuvier, 
to refute the various hypotheses rela-. 
tive to the supposed revolutions of the 
globe, and to explain the pretensions 
which Upper Georgia, Armenia, and 
Acedia have to be considered as the 
place which the human species first in¬ 
habited! In the first part, entitled 
‘‘ The (Primitive W°rld,” the author 
trdats of the numerous remains bfor- 
ganic bod^ in the earth, which had 


previously attracted the attention of 
Xenophaues, of Kolophon, and he cites 
the different opinions relative to this 
subject, from which he concludes that 
an entire organic creation, and with it 
a great many extraordinary forms, un¬ 
known to the present world, have pe¬ 
rished by the inundations of the sea; 
that every thing is formed and perfect¬ 
ed by degrees; which inspires the hope 
of a gradual amelioration of spiritual 
and corporeal nature. 

The second part treats of the propa¬ 
gation of organic bodies on the earth, 
animals as weilas plants; and the third, 
npou. the propagation of the humau 
species, in the fourth part, the author 
considers language as a decisive murk 
of propagation *, he admits an original 
language, and demonstrates the origin 
of the difference of languages. The 
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fifth part treats of the countries in 
which domestic animals and cultivated 
plants were first found : the sixth treats 
of metals. In tbe seventh, the author 
examines the different cosmogonies of 
the ancients, namely, that of the In¬ 
dians, the ancient Persians, the crea¬ 
tion after Moses, the mythology of the 
Phoenicians, Babylonians, Egyptians, 
and Greeks. 

Tupogr: , Beschreibung von Petcr- 
tenrdein. — Topographical Descrip¬ 
tion of Petorwardin and its Environs, 
with Figures. By Fr. Schams, 8vo. 

Syrtnia, which is part of Hungary, 
has been but iittle known till now, not 
even in Germany, and very few travel¬ 
lers have visited this country or given 
a statistical description of it. 

The fortress of Peterwardin is situ¬ 
ated on the borders of the Danube, 
seventy-five mileB from Vienna. The 
climate is moderate and the country 
•fertile. The Emperor Probus, a native 
of Syrmia, must have planted the first 
vines in the third century. The wine 
.-.reckoned the best in Hungary, and 
the author declares, it is real nectar. 
The village ef Nausetz, situated on the 
other side of the Danube, and to which 
is a bridge of boats, is remarkable for 
the extent of its commerce and a great 
many remains of Roman antiquities. 
The basin of the canal of the Emperor 
Francis is thirteen miles long,and car-' 
ries ships of considerable burden. The 
language of the people is Croatian- 
Scinvonic, and the religion catholic. 
Tfie plates which ornament this work 
represent the fort of Peterwardin,and, ia 
a neighbouring village, is to be seen the 
tree to which General Brenner, in the 
year 176$, was tied by the Turks and 
shot. 

Pannoniftn Bewshncr, §*c.—-The ‘ 
Costume of the Inhabitants of Pan- 
nonia, in 78 coloured plates, with 
an explanation of them. By F. 
Hcimbuchcr de Bikessy, in 4to. 

These costumes ot the' people of 
Hungary are designed with tafite and 
accuracy* the features and attitude of 
*'?! *>r? rs01 ' is well characterized, and 
? U ;vve c V ef “Hy coloured. The 

*9®™ accompanies the plates, and 
tw » hundred copies only have ’ 
ofsip' printed, contains a description of 
tip manners and cn&toms of the Hun- 
Iprians. The subject of oue of these 
& ~ - ■■ ■ 


engravings is, A Croatian of the County 
of Wieselbourg, and a Trijileur Slawa - 
que. The former wears a long blue 
robe with silver pointed buttons, with 
red facings, white canvas lining, blue 
breeches, and a white flannel tight coat. 
The second wears a plain shirt, and a 
gatza of coarse linen, breeches of coarse 
cloth, and a sort of leathern J pouch 
upon his right shoulder, and a brown 
riding coat upon liis back; round bis 
neck he carries a roll of wire, with 
which he mends broken earthen-ware, 
which he performs with great dexterity, 
and without using glue. 

A Zelenean girl of the district of 
Neograd is represented, having her 
hair braided down her back, a little 
band of black velvet ornaments her 
forehead, and on each side are placed 
several ribbons of different colours; 
her sleeves are tucked up, and a blue 
corsette, ornamented with red ribbons, 
displays her pretty figure. She wears 
a white pettiboat of floe striped linen, 
and a flowered cotton apron is tied 
round her with a ribbon. These girls 
generally carry a coloured handkerchief 
of silk or,cambric in their bands. 

The costume of the girls of Szltiin is 
distinguished for its elegance and the 
fineness of the linen. A hcautifnl veil, 
parted before, flows behind, down a 
petticoat trimmed with ted bands. 
Their stockings are red,and their shoes 
yellow. The houses in this country are 
built of wood, the roofs arc very high, 
and without chimnies; to let the smoke 
out they make a hole in the roof, which 
they cover with another smaller roof 
raised higher up. ’ 

Morale Poetica Italiana , fyc. —Se¬ 
lection of Moral Italian Poetry, taken 
from the Maxims and Sentences of 
the most celebrated Italian Poets. 
By P. L. Constantin!. 12mo. 4s. 

M. Constantini is well known for se- ' 
veral Italian works, and amongst others, 

“ Italian and French Dialogues for the 
Use of both Nations,” which he pub- 
lisbed at Paris, where he has long 
taught the Italian language. Fixing 
his residence in London he has com¬ 
posed, for the instruction of his scho¬ 
lars, the present collection; which he 
has dedicated to the three Jbady Stan¬ 
leys. The frontispiece if oruatnentSd 
with lithograph ical Wrtnib Dante, 
Tasso,Ariosto, Petrarch, (fodMetastayo. 

Monumenti Etruq&fj $ M Blrusco 
Nome, Sfc. —Etruscan Monumenti, 
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or those which .'ire thought to he 
Etruscan, &c. By the Chevalier Fr. 
Ing-hirarni. 6 vols. in 4to. with 600 
plates: in numbers, each 10 francs. 

These monuments relate to the sculp* 
ture, painting, philosophy, and religion 
of the ancient and celebrated country 
of Tuscany; each number contains 
twelve copper-platea and forty pages of 
text. This magnificent work will be 
extended to six volumes, which will 
contain a description and representation 
of the Etruscan urns, mystical mirrors, 
bronzes, edifices, earthen vases, and 
niomuneuts of (he Etruscan kind, or of 
doubtful origin. Most of the copper¬ 
plates, some of which are only outlined 
others shaded and coloured, are drawn 
with the greatest care by the author 
himself. Those whjeh are coloured 
perfectly imitate the different tints that 
time gives to bronze, marble, alabaster, 
and generally all stony materials. Ac¬ 
cording to the distributive plan adopted 
by the author, each number contains a 
sheet of text, with explanatory plates. 

Methods pour l Enseiynement des 
Langurs,. &c. Method of Teaching 
the Languages. By M. J. J.Ordi- 
i*, Hector of the Academy of 
- First Part, 1 vol. 12mo. 


nairt 
Besantjon 
Paris. 


It is from the progress of knowledge 
and of civilization, its necessary and 
inseparable attendant, that the human 
race is destined to obtain, one day, the 
greatest sum of felicity to which Its 
nature can aspire. The perfection of 
such methods, as are intended to render 
literary studies and pursuits more easy 
and solid, merits, consequently, an in¬ 
terest commensurate with its great im¬ 
portance. 

There are three classes of men, who 
receive public instruction. The most 
numerous arc obliged to labour hard, 
in order to procure the necessaries of 
life, and has, therefore, little time to 
devote to the cultivation or enlarge¬ 
ment of the intellectual faculties.— ,-. 
They obtain, therefore, in Lancasteriau 
or other preparatory schools, such no- i 
tiotts and acquirements as are calcn- 
latcd to promote the objects of their . 
industry, and the aieeomplishmeut of , 
their duties. • A second clajssis that of 
pupils, who attend ' grammar-schoolt^, 
without any design of pursuing iheh^ 
studies beyond very moderate limits, 
their professions requiring neither ex¬ 
tensive knowledge in “the sciences, uor 


in literature. The third class is com¬ 
posed, first, of young men who, born 
without fortune or at least with a very 
moderate one, wish to found their liveli¬ 
hood and their fame on the pre-emi¬ 
nence of their talents, by embracing 
professions, which require extensive 
knowledge, as medicine, education, 
jurisprudence, &c.; and, seoondly, of 
those, who, born in a high sphere of 
life, believe very justly that they can¬ 
not acquire too, much knowledge, to 
fulfil properly the'situations to which, 
they aspire, or to become the benefac¬ 
tors of mankind, by imparting riches 
and intellectual light to those to whom 
destiny has denied their enjoyment. 
This last class ought to pass through 
all the degrees of instruction, and gain 
from the Universities the compietiou of 
that knowledge, which they have al¬ 
ready acquired at their elementary and 
superior schools. 

After this division, which is generally 
adopted, it is easy to determine what 
species of knowledge each particular 
school ought to communicate. In the 
elementary schools, children ought to 
learn such principles of religion and of 
morality, as are placed within the reach 
of the infant mind,—reading, writing, 
the elements of arithmetic, geometry, 
linear drawing, and, perhaps, even 
music, the knowledge of which, when 
once it becomes general, softens and 
improves the manners of society. Per¬ 
haps it would not be improper to add to 
these acquirements the knowledge of 
gymnastic exercises, which is so well 
adapted to promote health, and pre¬ 
serve the original purity of morals. 
The information communicated at a 
grammar - school, which always sup¬ 
poses that the previous knowledge, 
which has been acquired at the pre- 
paratory. schools, produced al! the re. 
suits itt the youthful mind which it was 
intended to produce,’ should embrace 
the Latin, Greek, French and English 
languages, pure mathematics, drawing, 
the elements of physical science, che¬ 
mistry, natural history, geography, his¬ 
tory, and philosophy, which embraces 
the science of religion. To these might 
properly be added,music,and gymnastic 
exercises. The Universities must, ulti- . 
Ritttely, complete thq coufge of educa¬ 
tion, not only in the sciences, the ele¬ 
ments of .which the pupil is already 
supposed to have acquired at the gram¬ 
mar-school, hut also ip a more elevated 
...course of study, which,rcsti»g upon the 
‘former, willehabTehim to advance with 
honour to the career for which he is in¬ 
tended. 

It is necessary not only that the dif- 
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ferent schools should offer the different Here we may safely appeal to all 
classes of learners the knowledge of unbiassed men, and particularly to the 
which, we bare spoken, but also that heads of families, most of whom will 
* there be a guarantee, that it should acknowledge, that they were not mas- 
be given in that manner which is beat ters, we will not say of those principles 
calculated to communicate the ideas of Greek and Latin, which belong to 
which the masters are directed to im- universal grammar, but even of the 
part to their respective pupils. This terms of the languages, so as to trans¬ 
guarantee, which is of great importance late any author whatever, without the 
even to thpseWhoonly passthrough one help of a dictionary and grammar.— 
or two classes, is still of far greater This is proved by experience; and the 
moment to those who pass through them number of works published on this sub- 
all. It is not necessary that students at ject within the last fifty years, by men 
grammar-schools should be Obliged to of great merit, all of whom commence 
learn what they are already supposed by declaring, that they have beeude- 
to have acquired at the elementary termined to euter upon the. subject, 
schoolsj and it is, moreover, necessary solely from the evil effectsof the method 
that they arrive at theUniversities with hitherto pursued in teaching the lau- 
all the previous knowledge,which forms guages, prove sufficient ly how inude- 
the basis of that superior instruction, quate it is to fulfil its end. The method 
which is there imparted to them, All is, therefore, vicious, 
these conditions are essentially neces- The author of the work, of which wo 
sary to the formation of a complete now frefit, President of the Academy 
course of education; but it is greatly of Besan^on, employed a considerable 
to be doubted, whether they are all portion of his time in reflecting on the 
strictly fulfilled. cause, and in discovering the remedy 

Elementary or preparatory instruc- by which this objection might be ra¬ 
tion, indeed, will soon be carried to moved; and after an intense examina- 
such perfection, that the friends of in- tion of the subject, he traces it solely 
fant education will iipt have much cause to the vices of the existing method of 
of uneasiness during the period of it. instruction, and neither to the teachers. 
The method of mutual instruction called who are, generally, full of zeal, nor to 
amongst us the Lancasterian system, is the pupils, who are equally well in- 
the most rapid and the most certain of all dined to acquire that information of 
other methods, and offers every sort of which they are in pursuit. In fact, lie 
possible guarantee to parents and guar- sbcwB, that the failure of the common 
dians. But education, in schools of method arises from attempting to trails- 
a higher degree, is far from presenting unit at once two species of knowledge, 
so satisfactory a'prospect. It has, in- which are perfectly distinct in their 
deed, been improved within some years, own nature, and which, from being 
but it is still far from being complete, • prematurely blended, without perceiv- 
and harmonizes but little with the de- ing the distinction that exists between 
mauds of civilization, which have been them, creates only that confusion of in¬ 
considerably increased within the last tellect, which is almost invariably fol- 
thirty years, by the number and extent lowed by disgust, and a want of relish ' 
of the sciences, the study of which for classical attainments. Whoever has 
should always accompany the lap- studied the process, by which ideas are 
guages. The time usually employed generated in the mind, knows that they 
iu the study of the dead languages are ail derived from two sources,— 
should be abridged, for it generally namely, eensation and reflection.— 
extends, both in Prance and in England* . These two sources of human knowledge 
tp three-fourths of the ton or twelve have been altogether neglected by phi- 
year* which are passed at the grammar lological writers, and no one ever has 
school. Thus an important service thought of applying the distinction 
would be conferred upon a very con- between them to this important study 
siderable portion of society; for, to an ' before M. Ordinaire, who shews, what, 
exclusive study o£G»cek and Latin, the indued, requires no proof, that in lan- 
study of the sciences is now evidently guages as in all other sciences, there 
sacrificed. are only these two species of ideas. 

However great this sacrifice may be, which are as distinct in their nature as 
we might still endure it with some re- in the time, of their, formation. Ideas 
faignation, if it were compensated by of sensatibrtj whiph our author c^fc' 
r * Certainty, that, when the classic stu- ideas op fact, always pwcede/ideas'^f- 
dent completes his course of Greek and inflection, which only compare the 

.Latin, he will be master of these lan- former with, each other, and examine 

guages, the study of which has cost the links by which they are Connected, 

huh so much pain atid application. iu onfcr to discover the relation 
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between them. These latter ideas M. *plete, and void of connection. We 
Ordinaire calls ideas of deduction , a cannot therefore be surprised that so 
term, however, which we do not think many learned writer# have considered 
sufficiently general to comprehend the the knowledge of Greek and Latin as 
extent of their nature. * totally useless. They could perceive 

From this separation of ideas into in it bat the study of words, whereas, 
two sorts, M. Ordinaire divides the if these languages had been properly 
study of languages into two distinct taught, they would afford a powerful 
branches. The one is the communica- means of exercising the reflective fa- 
-tion of ideas of/act, which requires culties, and of forming that correct 
only attention,a faculty which in youth judgment, which would be as Useful to 
is at once so vigorous and so versatile 5 youth in their moral conduct as in their 
the other the communication of ideas intellectual pursuits, 
of deduction , which is so remarkably Having explained the nature of the 
slow in children, but which, when once foundation on which M. Ordinaire rests 
exercised, becomes progressively more his> new plan of education, and the vices 
aud more active. The latter ideas must of the present Bystem of teaching the 


be always founded on the former, so 
that the teacher, who communicates 
them antecedently, attempts to make 
liis pupil acquainted with ideas which 
neither Locke nor Newton could under¬ 
stand if they were ignorant of those 
ideas of fact to which they refer. It is 
certain, however, that teachers make 
no distinction between these ideas, and 
seldom know the distinction themselves. 
They teach both indiscriminately, and 
therefore create only confusion in the 
mind of the pupil. A11 grammatical 
terms, for instance, are made up of 
these two soft so (' ideas. The ablative, 
or sixth case 01 nouns, belongs to all 
terminations which designate it in the 
different declensions. This we know 
by mere observation, without any ex¬ 
ercise of the reflecting faculty, and is 
therefore an idea of fact , or of sensa¬ 
tion ; but the same ablative expresses 
a certain relation between the word 
which it qualities and some other word 
in the sentence, and this relation can 
only lie perceived by reflection, as it 
presents no visible image to the senses. 
This relation is consequently what IVI. 
Ordinaire calls an idea of deduction. 
This example proves at once the exist¬ 
ence of two sorts of ideas, and the ad¬ 
vantage of separating them, so as to 
make the pupil acquainted with them 
ill their proper order, that is, to instruct 
him first in the idea of fact, and after¬ 
wards in the idea of deduction, as he 
' cannot by any process of instruction 
understand the latter till he is well ac¬ 
quainted with the former. The ablest 
metaphysician, much less a child, can¬ 
not possibly perceive relations till he 
first knows the things between which 
they exist. From the total want of or¬ 
der in imparting these two sorts of ideas 
to yontb, It -entirely happens that wee 
find them -possessed of such a heap of 
rnleB and principles without understand¬ 
ing one of them; and that all their 
~ their notions are so vague and incom- 


languages, we cannot accompany the. 
sagacious author through the particu¬ 
lars of his own system, and the inge¬ 
nious tables which he has invented to 
give efficacy to his own plan, and avoid 
the defects of the common method. It 
is sufficient to point out the existence v 
of these defects to prove the possibility 
of improving the system, and to induce 
all those, who feel interested in the 
education of youth, to become acquaint¬ 
ed with the original. We could wish 
indeed to see the work translated into 
our own language, for the success 
which has attended the author’s system 
of education in the academy of Besan- 
50 a, over which he presides, has ex¬ 
ceeded his own expectations. This 
appears from the testimony of M. M. 
Render and Ampere, the inspectors ge¬ 
neral of education, who visited it in 
less than five mouths after the intro¬ 
duction of his ’system into the school. 
It is well worthy the attention of all 
public teachers aud heads of families. 
It abridges wonderfully the long period 
of time which is usually devoted to 
classical acquirements, and its utility 
has the advantage of interfering with 
no political bia&, and consequently of 
being introduced into every country, 
and sanctioned, by every government. 

Catip d’ceil sur l-cducation. —Re- 
'flcctious on Education. By M. A. 
Gautier-Sausin, one of the Founders 
of the Society of Sciences, Agricul¬ 
ture, and Belles Lettres of Montau- 
bon. Second edition, considerably 
augmented. 

The important subject of education, 
though so frequently handled by wri¬ 
ters, is* yet capable of improvement, 
aud Gautier, deemed it such in ventur¬ 
ing to offelr his observations on it to the 
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public. His reflections bespeak him a* 
lover of letters and of public morals, 
ft my he considers education the basis on 
Wlich public welfare rests. The ge¬ 
neral principles, however, which he 
-seeks to maintain, have no claim to 
originality, though many of his thoughts 
and suggestions can be traced to no 
former writer. His aim is to combine 
public with private education, making 
the first succeed to the second. He 
dwells particularly on the education-of 
the heart, which he wouIdJbftVe com¬ 
mence from the cradle. He deplores 
the number of years devoted to the 
study of the dead languages; and 
treats in order the advantages resulting 
from the study of sciences, arts, and 
practical mathematics, He points out 
the works that ought to be put into the 
hands of children, and the rout which 
should be taken in making the tour of 
Europe. His chapter on the education' 
h ©f females is worthy the particular at¬ 
tention of all mothers; and his whole 
treatise may be said to contain most 
important reflections, and useful views 
of education^ supported by the autho¬ 
rity of the best writers in France and 
.England, and a great number of judi¬ 
cious advices to the direetoro of the 
youthful mind. 


vince and to persuade-as well by (he 
force of, proofs as by the charms of ex¬ 
pression. It is unnecessary to say, that, 
in order to attain this end, he has been 
(frequently obliged to make pumerous 
extracts from voluminous works; but 
this has not interfered with the unity 
of his plan, because, in rejecting all 
uninteresting discussions, and whatever 
offends against decency, he has taken 
care to connect the thoughts of each 
author, in his own words, lu fine, lie 
attempts to fix the orthography which 
ought to be adopted in the work; and, 
while he recognizes the right of the 
ancients and the moderns, and regards 
the orthography of every author as his 
own property, he has caused every ex¬ 
tract to be printed with that which is 
similar to it, without fearing to create 
confusion in the minds of learners, as 
they read French works continually 
differing in their orthography. 

Essai swr VHUioirt Ancienne ft 
Moderne dc la Nouvelle Jtussie, fyc .— 
An Essay on the Ancient and Mo¬ 
dern History of New Russia, with 
Maps, Views, Plans, £kc. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Price 15 francs. * 


• Nouvcaux Melanges de Litleratnre 
’ Frangaisc .— A new Miscellany of 
French Literature. By M. Brunner. 
12mo. 

To render the French tongue familiar 
to youth, to make them acquainted with 
djgnity aud variety of expression, to 
form their taste by presenting them at 
once wiih the true and the beautiful, to 
enrich their understanding with useful 
knowledge, to assist them in facilitat¬ 
ing the means of reasoning justly, to * 
inspire them with elevated sentiments, 
to make them cherish Virtue by, the 
Iteiens and examples of generous and 
celebrated men, is the arduous task 
Vfhiqh the author of the work before 
us has prescribed to himself, and he has 
perfectly fulfllled It. He has not Con¬ 
fined himself to the mere placing be¬ 
fore the eyes of bit readers simple 
fragments of eloquence, but has studied 
tomttke them acquainted with the ora- 
:'tjjHe«d modulations of voice, amid a 
^catenation of ideas which concur ’ 
BrJ?* l ' 1 f m *° form a complete whole; i 
ffiattd be has preferred to a multitude of * 
ftbrilliant sallies of imagioatibn a num- 
Ater* of passages, which, though less 
elevated, lend, notwithstanding, to con¬ 


Tbe history of new Russia presents 
more difficulties than that of any other 
country in Europe. This portion of 
the Russian empire,being recently unit¬ 
ed to it, was successively possessed, 
conquered, and ravaged, by upwards 
of seventy different nations, since the 
time of Herodotus. The work is divid¬ 
ed into three principal epochs. The 
first' commences with the earliest ac¬ 
counts, and terminates with the con¬ 
quest of Taurida by Maliomcl 11. in 
1475, twelve years after the capture of 
Constantinople, 

In the first epoch the author rests 
upon the authority of Herodotus, aud 
the Greek and Latin authors who have 
spoken of the Scythians. He evinees 
great erudition and sound criticism in 
reporting the notions which have been 
transmitted to us by the ancients, rela¬ 
tive to the manners, migrations, and 
wars, of the native inhabitants of Tau¬ 
rida bud those who became masters of 
it by conquest; aud also of the differ¬ 
ent countries which composed the an¬ 
cient Scythia; - 

, The first part; with t^e 

. <fc***criptton of sdsM^reinBins of anti- 
qmty, attd of the pibcipal ttedals found 
'in’ the ruins Of ancient cities, and in 
turning up the KourgaiiesA t 

The second era presents n re ear. 
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tainty than the first, thuler the head 
of historic events, it comprehends a 
period of tliree centuries, namely, from 
the conquest of the Crimea, by the 
Turks, to its cession to Itsssia, in 1784,, 
when it reassumed its ancient name of 
Taurida. 

The third era is that which is fraught 
with greatest interest to the friends of 
liumauity, who must behold with plea¬ 
sure countries, so long desolated, pre¬ 
senting the aspect of universal felicity. 
The situation on the coasts of the 
black sea, many navigable floods, the 
fertility of the country, the appeal made 
to the numeious colonies protected and 
succoured by the government, a new 
city become already considerable, the 
centre of the rich capitals of an exten¬ 
sive commerce, have all conspired to 
render New Hussia one of the happiest 
countries in Europe. 

The author treats in detail of these 
different points. He dwells principally 
on Odessa; he explains what it was be¬ 
fore the conquest, and what it has be¬ 
come since 1803, what it. actually is, 
and the brilliant prospects which seem 
to await it. 

The work concludes with a descrip¬ 
tion of a tour made by M. de Castlc- 
inan, in the Crimea. Geology, natural 
history, uumismatography, the topogra¬ 
phy of ancient tow us, agrieultnre, com¬ 
merce. and navigation, seem all to be 
embraced and treated of by the author 
in the most satisfactory manner. Cor¬ 
rect maps of New Kussia, in general, 
and of the Crimea, in particular, ac¬ 
company the first and second volumes 
of tlie work, and all three are enriched 
with engravings in aquatiuta, which 
give the most picturesque views of the 
I'cninsula. This work cannot fail both 
to please and to instruct. 


Notice des Monumcns exposees dans 
le cabinet des Meduilles, et Antiques 
dc la Bibliotheque du Roi , #r.—An 
Account of the Monuments exposed 
in the Cabinet of Medals and An¬ 
tiques of the Royal Library. By 
M. Dumersan.;8vf). 15 fr. 1822. 

This is a new edition of a work, very 
useful to ail who visit the French capi¬ 
tal ; it contains forty-two plates, repre¬ 
senting the most-interesting medals box 
longing to this cabinet. It also contain* 
a description of the most remarkable 


curiosities of the establishment, with 
historical notes relative to its founda¬ 
tion. All that is particularly worthy of 
the knowledge of the curious, in all the 
voluminous works published on this 
subject, is found collected in this“ No¬ 
tice," and recapitulated in a manner 
sufficient for amateurs and those who 
do not make antiquity their particular 
study. The work is indispensably ne¬ 
cessary to such as would derive any 
advantage from visiting the Cabinet of 
Medals and Antiques, and who would 
rctaiu a recollection of the most inte¬ 
resting monuments which it contains. 


Lettres sur la Corse, <Ve.—Letters 
upon Corsica, &e. By .T. F. Simo- 
not, &c. I voi. Hvo. 4 fr. 50 c. 

♦ 

In these lefters, twenty-three in 
number, to which are affixed forty-two 
notes, the author is desirous of exhibit¬ 
ing the real state of Corsica, and of 
rectifying the erroneous impressions 
which were created by a very short ac¬ 
count of this island (only sixty-three 
pages), published by a councillor of the 
royal court of ltioni. 

These letters and notes arc the re¬ 
sult of observations made in Corsica 
during a long residence there, by a 
writer who, in his civil and military 
capacities, had every opportunity of 
collecting accurate information. 


Conversations Morales entre unc 
Mere et son Fils .—Moral Conversa¬ 
tions between a Mother and her Son. 
By Madame L-. Paris, 1821. 

This work is composed of six dia¬ 
logues, in each of which the authoress 
aims to reform some particular vice, 
and to create an attachment tp some 
particular virtue. The last dialogue 
treats of Roman history, and may'be 
considered a model after which parents 
should direct their children, in their 
first lessons. The moral is void of aus¬ 
terity, and is animated by little anec¬ 
dotes and historic traits, well selected, 
and by interesting biographical notices; 
all of \yb',ch five an opportunity of de¬ 
scribing those actions which are most 
lam'iiat; to children. 


2 II 


Eur. Map. Vol. 82. 
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amkbica. 

Encroachment of the Sea.— Iu 1814, 
a house was built at the mouth of the 
Delawur, near Cape May, 334 feet from 
the sen. In 1820, this house was not 
farther than 180 feet from the shore.— 
The progress of the sea, regularly ob¬ 
served during fire years, varies a little 
from one year to Another, but is never 
interrupted. On the coast of Brasil, 
the same observation has been made. 
It appears, that the encroachments of 
the sea are here still more rapid than 
in the United States. 

Public Instruction .—The education 
of youth is considered an affair of na¬ 
tional importance throughout the United 
States, and considerable sacrifices are 
there made to increase it. The State of 
Connecticut has appropriated a fund of 
a million afhd a half dollars, for the sup¬ 
port of public schools. In Vermont, land 
has bcch appropriated, and its produce 
dedicated to the same object of public 
utility. The instruction imparted at 
these schools prepares the pupils for 
the colleges, the number of which is 
increased to forty-eight} they are, 
generally speaking, richly endowed. 
—The University at Cambridge, near 
Boston, founded in 1798, is, perhaps, 
the most distinguished of these esta¬ 
blishments. The child of every cilizeu, 
without distinction of sex or colour, 
has an equal right to participate in 
elementary instruction. 

ASIA. 

The Koran, in folio, published in 
1787 at St. Petersburg, with marginal 
notes, and reprinted several times after¬ 
wards at Casan, has lately again been 
published at Casan, at the expense of 
the merchant Apanai. No press in the 
■world, with the exception of that of 
Constantinople, contributes more to 
the progress of Mahometanism than 
that of the Asiatic University of Casan; 
and the tolerance of the Russian Go¬ 
vernment is to be admired, which, at 
the time that numerous Bible Societies 
propagate the Christian doctrines, by 
the infinite multiplication of Bibles, 
permits the believers of Mahomet to 
jspvead the doctrine of their legislator 
Tand prophet. 

The American Missionaries of Ran¬ 
goon, doubtful of the success of their 
■: pious labours', aud even uncertain as to 
v .ihc safety of their persons, went to 
the residence of the Emperor, to 
. solicit a positive permission to propa- 
' r gatoChristianity throughout the empire 
of Birman, and to beg, that those who 


adopted that persuasion should not be 
persecuted. The Emperor’s answer has 
convinced them, that the government of 
this country is as hostile as that of China 
to the preaching of the Gospel, and that 
the Sovereign would not tolerate in 
his subjects any difference of religious 
opinion. 

FINLAND. 

The Protestant Church in Finland is 
in a deplorable state. The clergy are 
ignorant and poor. Their revenue is 
very little, and they are often obliged 
to employ force to get it. It is not 
uncommon for a pastor to seize, or 
cause to be seized, the horse or cow of 
a proprietor of a house, as payment for 
his fees. The Fins arc still strongly 
attached to the Pagan customs of then- 
ancestors. They believe, that Monday 
and Friday are uulucky days; that 
cattle ought not to go from the stable 
till Christmas; and that it is dangerous 
to light a fire or a candle till Lent. On 
the eve of the great feast-days, they 
carry food forevil spirits into the stables 
of the cows and sheep; and on All-Saints 
Day (called Kikri, the name of their 
ancient idol) they kill a lamb, which 
they bake and cat without cutting it in 
pieces. A thousand other superstitions 
are practised by these people. 

The Mnemosyne, a journal published 
in this country,mentions a curious stone, 
found in the north of Finland, and which 
serves as a kind of barometer. When 
rain is near, it becomes of a blackish or 
greyish colour, aud when the weather is 
fine, it is covered with white spots,—It 
is, probably, a clayisli substance, con¬ 
taining rock salt, or ammoniac, or salt 
petre, absorbing more or less humidity, 
according to the changes of the atmo¬ 
sphere. 

POLAND. 

Mr, Nathan Rosenfeld, a Jewish 
merchant, of Warsaw-, a man of deep 
research and learning, has lately pub¬ 
lished a history of Poland, written in 
the Hebrew language. The historian 
has evidently had recourse to none but 
the best authorities, and the dates and 
authenticity of the facts he relates, are 
undoubted. 

An immense hill or tumulus in 
the manner of the ancients, will 
be raised upon a mountain in Poland, 
to the memory of Kosciusko, whose 
name will be inscribed on a block of 
granite, which will be placed at the 
top of the tumulus. The mountain, 
with the land that surrounds it to the 
banks of the Vistula, will be purchased 
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for Ihe purpose of making- useful and 
ornamental plantations, and for building 
houses for the vcteralfs who served 
under this celebrated and patriotic ge¬ 
neral. These veterans will form a co¬ 
lony that will take the name of Kos¬ 
ciusko. 

Dramatic Literature. —M. Kowalski 
has translated Mollere’s comedies into 
the Polish language ; the poetry is ren¬ 
dered in verse. 

A rchiolotjy.. — A collection entitled, 
“ Monuments regum Polonise Cracori- 
ensia,” is publishing in numbers. Three 
have appeared since the commencement 
of the present year; the price of the 
collection, when entire, will be 2000 
Polish florins. The superintendancc 
of this work is confided to the bishop 
of Plotzk, Adam Prasmowski, and to 
the librarian Linde. The drawings are 
by a Polish artist, Michael Stackowitz ; 
they are engraved in aquatinta, by 
the celebrated Dietrich: the plates, 
twenty-fonr in number, will represent 
different monuments .of Cracow, and 
an explanation will not only be given 
in Polish, but in French and Latin. 
The authors of this work of art ob¬ 
serve, “ it is from misrepresentation 
we refuse to concede the degree of me¬ 
rit due to Poland with regard to the 
fine arts. She certainly does not pos¬ 
sess the chefs d’a surest of the South, 
but her monuments are well worthy the 
attention of the artist and the amateur." 

DENMARK. 

The last winter, which was so mild 
for the rest of Europe, was very vio¬ 
lent and destructive in Iceland. Not¬ 
withstanding this circumstance, the 
volcano, the mountain CElsfield-Jokel, 
a volcano that has not made an eruption 
since 1612, has again thrown up a 
quantity of lava, ashes, and stones, 
some of which weighed eighty, and se¬ 
veral fifty pounds each ; they were oc¬ 
casionally thrown to the distance of 
about six English miles. In spite of 
the violence of the eruption there was 
ice on the very borders of the Crater. 

PRUSSIA, 

A society for the propagation of 
Christianity among the Jews is formed 
at Borjin, under the superiutendanee 
of General Witzlebcn, and with the 
decided approbation of the King. 

SWEDEN. 

Archiology ■—The Royal Society of 
Stockholm, to patronize the publication 
of all manuscripts relative to the Swe¬ 
dish history, has just given to the world 
the ninth volume of its memoirs ; it 


contains interesting articles on ancient 
manuscripts belonging either to public 
libraries or those of private geutlemcn. 

RUSSIA. 

Amelioration of prison discipline 

The Emperor has issued an ukase; 
its object is to ameliorate the condition 
of criminals in irons: for the future, 
women will be exempted from having 
their feet chained, and men alone will 
undergo that punishment; the former 
will only wear light manacles during 
transportation. Minor criminals of 
either sex, while under age, are not to 
be ironed- The total weight of a man's 
fetters is not to exceed five pounds, and 
the rings fastened to the feet will be 
covered with leather. All the malefac¬ 
tors of the empire, whatever their 
crimes, will, for the future, be fettered 
in the manner prescribed by this ukase. 
The minister of finance will appropri¬ 
ate a certain sum for the manufacture 
of these irons, for both sexes, in the 
forges of the capital.. A society, of 
which the Prince Galitzin, the head of 
the clergy, is president, is employing 
all its influence to ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of criminals. In all considera¬ 
ble towns large and commodious tow¬ 
ers are building for prisons. Some of 
these towers are already completed, 

A new commercial town has been, 
built in the district of Melitapholsky, 
near the river Obotyczna, which runs 
into the sea of Asopli. It is called No- 
gaisk. All persons willing to establish 
themselves here are exempted, duriug 
eighteen years, from every kind of con¬ 
tribution. 

Odessa.-— In this town in the year 
1792 a hut was not visible, but ttrerc 
are now 40,000 inhabitants, Russians, 
Germans, French, Greeks, Jews, Ame- . 
ricans, and Polanders. A French and 
an Italian theatre are built, and a ly 
ceum, founded by the Duke of Ricbcv 
lieu, furnishes ample resources to the 
learned. There are, ''feesida^j-several 
schools for law, navigation^, and com¬ 
merce; eight churches, 2000 houses, 
and numerous public buildings. The 
harbour is two verstes in length. In 
summer a number of Russian and Po¬ 
lish families visit Odessa for the pur¬ 
pose of sea-bathing, which is there re¬ 
markably convenient and healthythe 
population of the environs is rapidly 
increasing. 

Public Instruction —It is said, that 
the Rusbiuu government no longer in¬ 
tends to admit foreigners as professors 
in the .universities and other establish¬ 
ments for public instruction, but to be¬ 
stow all professorships on the native 
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inhabitants*, thoufgh education is not 
in a Tory advanced state throughout the 
Russian empire. 

The Greek seminary, founded in 1775 
by Catherine II. at St. Petersburg, be¬ 
comes daily of higher-importance; two 
hundred young Greek and Albanian 
officers are thus educated; they have 
twenty-five professors. Besides the 
military sciences, they are instructed 
in French, Italian, and German, and 
wheu they have completed their educa¬ 
tion, they may have the choice of a 
commission in the army, of becoming 
interpreters at the colleges of St. Pe- 
tersburgh or Moscow, or of returning 
to their native country. Among the 
pupils now educating, there are several 
youths from Ohio, Lesbos, atid Naxos. 

GERMANY. 

Fine Arts _The Duke Albert, of 

Saxe-Tescben, bus left, by a codicil in 
his own haud-writiug, his rich collec¬ 
tion of works of art to be possessed 
entire by a prince of the imperial fa¬ 
mily. It contains above 300,000 en¬ 
gravings frotp the very commencement 
of the art to its present high state of 
perfection', 82,000 portraits, and above 
40,000 original drawings. This is the 
finest and most extensive collection in 
Europe. 

Missionary Societies are established 
at Bremen, Berliu, Dresden, Frankfort, 
Malle, Leipsic, Luheck. Stuttgard, El- 
berfeld, and several other German 
towns. About six months ago one was 
established in Hamburgh. 

Mr. George Frederic, Spang is daily 
exhibiting at his own residence for the 
small sum of twelve ktreutzers, a gal¬ 
lery containing 550 different pieces, 
executed entirely with pen and ink by 
, the late AbbS Werner. All the friends 
of art are anxious to visit this interesting 
collection, which is really astonishing, 

. when considered as the prod action of 
one man only: it contains specimens of 
every kind of writing, in sentences 
taken from the best. French, German, 
Italian, English, Latin, Greek, and He¬ 
brew writers; also the representation of 
several works of art, and portraits of 
philosophers, sovereigns, and celebrat¬ 
ed men. 

g HUNGARY. 

M. Farkus de Faritasfalva, at Futak, 
has invented a machine by Which a 
person may plunge to the bottom of the 
sea, walk at the bottom, work with 
the hands or feet, ascend easily to the 
aur&ce, or stop in the middle, without 
tiny help; add in this manner remain 
several days under water without inter¬ 


ruption and without effort. The inven¬ 
tors calls this machine the dolphin, and 
pretends that % has many advantages 
over the diving bells. This machine, 
which only costs about 901. and only 
employs two men, would be useful in 
shipwrecks, in regaining any thing 
dropt Into the sea, and in facilitating 
pearl and coral fishing; an experiment 
the author made last year at Vienna, in 
the presence of Count Joseph JEstcrha- 
ry and other persons of distinction, 
had the greatest success. To procure 
this machine, and to have directions for 
using it, the inventor at Futak, through 
Buda, must be applied to. 

SPAIN. 

A work is to be published in Spanish, 
by subscription, which, it is expected, 
will greatly excite the curiosity of the 
French. It consists of the Travels of 
a Spaniard in the South of France. The 
anonymous author promises the history 
of the parts of France he has visited, 
and an accurate account of the actual 
state of the Arts and Sciences, com¬ 
merce and industry of that country, as 
compared with those of Spain. 

Camels .—Some Spanish merchants 
have bought a number of camels, of 
a particular kind, only to be found in 
the interior of Africa, in order to na- 
turaVize them in Spain. These animals 
arc by far the fleetest of their species ; 
one of them, in seven days, travelled 
from Senegal lo Mogador, a space that 
extends over fourteen degrees of lati¬ 
tude. 

ITA&Y. 

The Chevalier Theodore Carezzini, 
a Piedmontese, has invented two kinds 
of routid tables, which he calls geocentric 
and heliocentric; by which you may, 
without understanding mathematics, in 
a little time, perfectly well know the 
course of the stars, and explain celestial 
phenomena; you may also, in a few 
minutes, in the open air, find the meri¬ 
dian Hae; and in a journey by land, 
always discover the North. 

In the Palace of Arts at Naples, a room 
is appropriated to contain the antiques 
found at Pompeii and Ilerculaueum. 
—This cabinet contains specimens of 
ancient glass, of Various forms and 
colours. Tins collection proves, that 
the Ancients used glass as well as the 
Moderns, for the purposes of decoration 
and chemistry.—Here is also a great 
number of cinerary urns, most of them 
enclosed in leaden vases.- 

Af Turin, a new publicatioqltab lately 
appeared, ealled II Sptffoluiore, or the 
gleaner—It gives an account of new 
productions as thev appear, and oi 
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scientific discoveries. Its .sale is very 
great. 

An antique Greek and Roman sepul¬ 
chre was discovered at Naples in 1810, 
constructed of the same materials, and 
of. the same form, as those of Hercula¬ 
neum and Pompeii. Last March, on 
penetrating deeper into the earth, other 
sepulchres were discovered, containing, 
_ like the former, several vases of baked 
earth. The Duke ofCalabria, on being 
informed of these discoveries, ordered 
the workmen to continue their labours, 
and on the 26th of April, five other 
sepulchres were discovered in his pre¬ 
sence. 

Vine Arts -—The King of Naples has 
issued a decree for the better preserva¬ 
tion of pictures, statues, and other works 
of art and antiquity; and forbids their 
exportation, or the taking them from 
churches and other public buildings, 
without his special permission —He 
lias, besides, established a Committee 
of Antiquities and Fine Arts, whose 
occupation is to see these orders carried 
into execution. 

Drama.— Italy has been without any 
permanent theatre for a length of time. 
It has been proposed to restore the 
stage to the respectability it lias lost. 
The present comedians are devoid of 
merit. Some gentlemen, of large for¬ 
tune and distinguished knowledge, pur¬ 
pose establishing a society at Florence, 
for the direction and support of a per¬ 
manent company. They will use every 
exertion to accelerate the progress of 
dramatic art, and will encourage and 
support dramatic literature. They are 
to decide on the merit of the pieces, 
and whether they are likely to staud 
the test of a public audience. 

FRANCE. 

A New Computer. —M. Rieussie, the 
King’s watchmaker, at Paris, has pre¬ 
sented the Academy with a Computor, 
which indicates tho duration of several 
successive phenomena, without the ne¬ 
cessity of looking at a dial, or listening 
to the strokes of a repeater. This piece 
ofimechanisin is about the size of a large 
pocket chronometer—The dial moves 
round an axis, which passes through it 
and the Computor; and at each revolu¬ 
tion a small window, placed by the 
side of the suspending ring, shews the 
number that indicates the minutes.— 
This instrument can retain its motion 
for three quarters .of an hour; when 
inteuded to be used, the dial should be 


turned by the hand, till it marks the 
beginning ol the observation.—A button 
is then pressed, which puts tiic ma¬ 
chinery in motion.—At the end of the 
observation, another button - knob is 
pressed, which moves a metallic pen, 
that traces, on the dial, a point, 
that fixes the precise moment the ob¬ 
servation has ceased, and, at the Bame 
instant, the button is pressed that stops 
the movement of the whole machinery. 
This instrument is expected to be of 
very extensive use, provided it be well 
executed; and it may be confidently 
employed in every species of observa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. J. B. Say, so justly celebrated 
throughout Europe for his writings on 
Political Economy, has announced his 
intention to establish, about the be¬ 
ginning of November, at his House in 
Paris, a Series of Conversations on Po¬ 
litical Economy, for the benefit of those 
gentlemen who may wish to acquire 
a more extended knowledge of that in¬ 
teresting science.—Unexceptionable re¬ 
commendation is required.—The Sub¬ 
scription for the Course is three hundred 
francs.—At the end of the Course, di¬ 
plomas will be delivered, if required, 
as testimonials of proficiency in the 
Science. 

The House of Refuge, established at 
Paris in April, 1817, has been, up to the 
present time, entirely supported by 
charitable contributions.—It is under 
the immediate direction of a Priest, 
who has generously devoted himstll to 
this work of mercy. Its object is to 
receive yonug criminals, whose good 
conduct in the Parisian prisons appears, 
on investigation, to deserve this ele 
mency.—They are instructed and per¬ 
fected in various useful trades. The 
annual exhibition of their work plainly 
shews their rapid progress and improve¬ 
ment. 

The Schools for Mutual Instruction, 
of the reformed Church at Paris, con¬ 
tinue to prosper; order and subordina¬ 
tion are every where conspicuous.— 
Severity of any kiud is seldom neces¬ 
sary ; and ill-inclined or worthless cha¬ 
racters rarely met with. The daily 
progress made by the male pupils iu 
reading, writing, grammar, and arith¬ 
metic, in lineal drawiug, and in sacred 
music, is really astonishing. The girls 
fire equally skilled iu noodle-work, &c. 
The happiest results are anticipated, 
from the religious education instilled 
into their youthful minds. 
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Napoleon in Exile; or, a Voice 
from St. Helena. 

(Continued from page \b4.J 

In resuming our remarks upon this 
important and interesting work, we 
must repeat the observation with which 
we concluded our critique in our last 
Number, that the contents of the vo¬ 
lumes may be classed under two heads. 
-r-Tlie first, relating to the deportment 
of Napoleon, and to our treatment of 
him after he was in our power 5 and 
the second, comprising those conversa¬ 
tions, in which the fallen Emperor de¬ 
scanted upon distinguished characters 
ami memorable events. 

We are of opinion, that the ambition 
of Napoleon rendered it absolutely ne¬ 
cessary that we should effect his de¬ 
thronement. Although, we are aware, 
that this conclusion is strongly denied 
by many of the most enlightened and 
estimable characters in England, we 
conceive, that few will dispute, that the 
Emperor, beiug deposed and iu our 
custody, it was our duty to prevent his 
again disturbing the peace of Europe. 
But we lay it down as a finst principle, 
that it was contrary to religion and 
humanity, and derogatory of our na¬ 
tional character, to impose any restraint 
or mortification upon our fall eh adver¬ 
sary, more than was indispensably ne¬ 
cessary for his safe detention; and that 
it was incumbent upon us to impose 
these restraints with the utmost possi¬ 
ble delicacy. It is a lamentable but un¬ 
questionable fact, that restraints, igno¬ 
minies, ami mortifications, were heaped 
upon the Ex-Emperor with a most un¬ 
sparing hand; and if these were really 
accessary to his safe detention, it 
- amounts in itself to a proof, that St. 
Helena was selected for his residence, 
e ' tl * er ,j nd 8 ' meu t or sagacity; 

• , , c practices of St. Helena were 

lit TV? U > tl,cre can b « little 

r cou,d have bccn 

asu safely detained m many hundred 
places in Europe, and at one twentieth 


part of the inconvenience and expense. 
But Napoleon was first entrusted to the 
care of Admiral Sir George Cockburn, 
an officer of general ability, and of very 
distinguished professional talents. Now, 
Admiral Cockburn established ail the 
regulations, which, in his judgment, 
appeared necessary for the safe custody 
of his prisoner; and these arrange¬ 
ments do not seem to have given more 
offence to Napoleon than what might 
reasonably have been expected from 
a man who was now subject to be com¬ 
manded, after having been long accus¬ 
tomed to command the greater part of 
mankind with unlimited power.—-On 
Admiral Cockburn’s resigning his charge 
to Sir Hudson Lowe, all the restrictions, 
which he had thought it necessary and 
consistent with his duty to enforce, were 
multiplied, ad infinitum , by his succes¬ 
sor, and we are therefore, of necessity, 
reduced to the dilemma of inferring, 
that Sir George Cockburn must have 
been incompetent, and have omitted to 
perform his duty, or that Sir Hudson 
Lowe has been severe beyond the ne¬ 
cessity of the case. We must further 
observe, that Sir Hudson’s inflictions 
appear to have continually increased, 
both in number and degree; and it is, 
therefore, for him to shew, that the de¬ 
signs of his prisoner, or circumstances 
equally important* were from time to 
time made known to him, and which 
induced him to increase the intensity 
of Napoleon's sufferings.—The general 
features of Sir Hudson’s management' 
displays considerable vacillation, and 
a total want of that precision and reso¬ 
lution which distinguished the measures 
Of Sir George Cockburn, and which can 
alone emanate from discrimination and 
souud judgment.—Sir Hudson Lowe 
appears also to have had an unaccount¬ 
able objection to state clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly his intentions, so that Napoleon 
and his’ suite could guide themselves 
in their conduct without the danger of 
misconstruing the orders they were to'* 
obey, in addition to this, there was 
a very unworthy pettishness in Sir Hud- 
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sob’s management of detail,—such, for 
instance, as his personally searching 
the dirty linen of Madame Bertrand, 
and the other ladies of the suite; his 
cavilling about the quantity of water 
which tlie Ex-Emperor used in his warm 
baths; his cavilling, also, about the 
number of fires which the Countess 
Bertrand had in her bed-room during 
the year; and his going about toforbid 
the tradesmen to give any credit to the 
Emperor, or his attendants, was, to say 
the best of it, an act of supererogation, 
upon a point which might well have been 
left to the discretion of the parties.—We 
do not join in the indiscriminate censure 
which othersheapnponSirHudsonLowe, 
but we do hope, for the honour Qftlie Brit¬ 
ish character, that Sir Hudson will be 
able to shew, that some very extraordi¬ 
nary circumstances existed to justify 
these measures, of which we have been 
selecting a few of the most prominent. 

It appears, both by the direct state¬ 
ments, and by every collateral evidence 
which the work affords, that Napoleon 
was free from any rancour or malignity 
of disposition ; that, on the contrary, 
he was both kindly and delicately sen¬ 
sitive to the feelings of those around 
him; nud that his good temper and easy 
gaity were unquestionable; the readi¬ 
ness with which he put up with wretched 
accommodations, rather than accept of 
Mr. Baleomb’s offer of moving out of his 
bouse for his convenience; his walking 
after dinner, in order to let the attend¬ 
ants, who were obliged to dine in his 
room, enjoy themselves; his playing at 
blind-man’s-buff with Mr. Balcomb’s 
children, are ample proofs of liis sensi¬ 
bility, condescension, and good nature. 

We should say, that the second divi¬ 
sion of the work, or rather the second 
description of its contents, is more im¬ 
portant than the first: it is of high 
interest. — Buonaparte’s familiar con¬ 
versations upon the subjects of Captaiu 
Wright,ot'Sir Sidney Smith,of the Duke 
D’Enghein, and of the expedition to 
Egypt, with the charges of cruelty com¬ 
mitted by him upon his Turkish pri¬ 
soners and upon his own sick, throw a 
very different complexion on those 
events than what had been previously 
given to them by the English press.— 
The picture of Napoleon’s little crowded, 
bed-room—his being reduced to nail 
up his sheets for curtains, his corking 
up the bottle of wine to make it last 
for the next day, Sir Hudson Lowe’s 
dispute about their using.basket salt, 
are subjects of deep reflection to the 
moralist, and afford the strongest pos¬ 
sibly instances of the reverses of hu¬ 
man life,—Napoleon had a strong dis¬ 


like to wood fires, and in page 113 Mi. 
O’Meara entered his dark room, when 
he beheld the fallen emperor sitting 
with his arms crossed on his knees over 
the hearth, the’ occasional Bashes of 
light from the logs alternately leaving 
the room in darkness, and throwing 
their crimson shades over the melan¬ 
choly countenance of the ruined chief, 
his mind solemnly contemplating his 
fallen fortunes Who can read this 
passage without reflecting upon Marius 
sitting amidst the ruins of Carthage. 
From this scene let us revert to page 
193,where we find Buonaparte speaking 
of the great victory of Moskwa, which 
threw into his hands the Russian capi¬ 
tal, and raised him to an elevation to 
which man had never before been car- 
ried. From this he suddenly is hurled 
by the mightier hand of nature. The 
cold set in twenty days sooner than it 
had done for fifty years before. The 
thermometer fell eighteen degrees in 
one night, and in that fatal night 30,000 
horses perished. Independent of the 
loss of artillery and baggage horses, 
of 40,000 cavalry only 3,000 returned 
to France; 500 camion lay buried in 
the snow. The bravest sunk into fatuity 
and terror ; four or five of the enemy 
threw battalions into confusion; the 
men “ lay down, fell asleep, a' little 
blood came fiom their nostrils, and, 
sleeping, they died.” This is awfully 
sublime; and the pages of Tacitus sink 
into comparative insignificance. The 
limits of our Magazine oblige us to cur¬ 
tail our remarks, and we must refer 
our readers to ‘‘ Napoleon in Exile,” 
as a work which will gratify the idly 
curious, instruct the historian, and afford 
subjects of awful interest to the moralist 
and philosopher. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of the Right lion. Lord Byron, with 
Anecdotes of his Contemporaries. 
8vo.‘ pp. 428, 

These memoirs are dedicated to Mr. 
Clifford, and the work is evidently not 
the first production of its author, for it 
bears, throughout, the impress not only 
of au experienced and practised hand, 
but the confidence which experience 
and practice invariably inspire. The 
anonymous writer has not, therefore, 
concealed his name through that feur 
and tranb!iug,wiih which our first pro¬ 
ductions are generally laid before the 
public. Be the author whom he may, 
however, we can perceive no just rea- 
sou for concealing his name; for, as he 
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himself very properly observes, “ it is 
every, individual's duty to chock the 
'current of baneful principles, especially 
when those principles are sent forth 
clothed with the attractive ornaments 
of literary elegance, and recommended 
liy the potent spells of rank and popu¬ 
larity.” No person, surely, needs blush 
to avow an act which he knows to be 
his duty, aud as the present work was 
professedly intended, as the author in¬ 
forms us, to check the current of Lord 
Byron’s baneful principles—*to unde¬ 
ceive those who are liable to be lost in 
the wilds and witcheries of moral de¬ 
lusion which prevail in his writings, 
the author engaged in the performance 
of a duty, which he ought not to blush 
to acknowledge. Concealment in auch 
a case leads us to suspect that Lord By- 
rbn’s “ baneful principles” were not al¬ 
together so baneful as they are repre¬ 
sented, and that the author, conse¬ 
quently, thought it prudent to skrecn 
himself from the just indignation of the 
noble Lord by concealing bis name. 
This, perhaps, was not the cause of 
concealment, but it is at least the first 
cause that suggests itself to an impar¬ 
tial reader. 

There are two objects aimed at in the 
present work: the first is, to make us 
acquainted with the life, the second 
with the writings, of Lord Byron. With 
the first we have no concern: facts 
speak for themselves, and we believe 
the anthor has misrepresented no cir 
cumstance of Lord Byron’s life. Indeed, 
we cannot, help saying, that he evinces 
throughout a rigid unbending honesty 
of principle, and wo cannot, with some 
of our contemporaries, attribute the 
severity of liis strictures on Lord By¬ 
ron’s moral principles to the spirit of , 
pre-determined hostility. In our opinion 
the author’s warmth arises from a stub¬ 
born attachment to truth, and a belief, 
whether well founded or not, that Lord 
Byron is one of its most dangerous ene¬ 
mies. But whether he be free from en¬ 
mity to the noble Lord or not, it is idle 
to accuse him of it till the fact be prov¬ 
ed.' No proofs, however, have been 
brought forward, for the critics who 
have been most severe upon the work, 
do not mention one circumstance which 
he has either garbled or misrepresent- - 
ed. So far, then, as these memoirs re¬ 
gard the life of Lord Byron, we think 
we may safely recommend them to the 
perusal of our readers. Our limits Will 
not suffer ue to give .even a retrospect 
of them, and even if we could, we., do 
not conceive that our pages would be 
the proper place to seek for such infor¬ 
mation'. We are not biographers, and 


therefore we have nothing to do with 
the relation of facts. It is the business 
of a reviewer to let his readers know, 
not what facts are stated by the author, 
but whether they be fairly stated, and 
having discharged this duty, his busi¬ 
ness afterwards is with his opinions 
alone. When we have given the author 
of these memoirs credit for honesty of 
intention, and freedom from enmity to 
Lord Byron, we have given a sort of 
general character of the biographical, 
or narrative part of his work ; but his 
opinions must be considered separately, 
because honesty of principle, though it 
never suffers us to fell into error in 
matters of feet, except through inad¬ 
vertence, is no safeguard in matters of 
opinion. A man may be very honest, 
who, in point of intellect, is only one 
degree above an idiot, and we fear the 
present writer did not sufficiently weigh 
when he engaged in these memoirs 
Quid valeant humeri , quid ferre reeu- 
sent. We must confine ourselves, how¬ 
ever, to such parts of hi# comments on 
the poetry of the noble Lord as are 
most highly important to the general 
interests of literature. 

Lord ISyrou, alluding to his studies 
at Harrow school, observes, that we 
become tired of studying the Greek 
and Latin poets “ before we can com¬ 
prehend their beauty, that the freshness 
is worn away, aud the future pleasure 
and advantage deadened and destroyed 
by the didactic anticipation, at an age 
when we can neither feel nor under¬ 
stand the power of compositions which 
it requires an acquaintance with lifers 
well as with Latin and Greek, to relish 
or reason upon, so that when we arc 
old enough to enjoy them the taste is 
gone, aud the appetite pulled. In some 
parts of the continent young persons 
are taught from more common authors, 
and do not read the best classics till 
their maturity.” 

With this opinion our author does not 
agree, and brings forward Dean Vin¬ 
cent’s “ Defence of Public Education,” 
and “ Child Harold’s Monitor,” to prove 
the contrary. In questions of this .na¬ 
ture, authority is of little consequence 
abstracted from the arguments on which 
it; rests, and if mere authority decided 
the question, Lord Byron has much 
higher authority bn his side than that 
of the Dean or the Monitor, namely, 
the authority of Milton, Cowley, and 
Addison. Their opinion, however, he 
treats as paradoxical: let ps hear bis 
reason. “ If the attainment of Latin 
and Greek is at all necessary, it is ob¬ 
vious that those languages cannot be 
acquired in perfection., but through the 
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medium of the finest writers as well in 
verse as in prose.” This reasoning' is 
true; but it maintains what perhaps no 
mau but a fool would contradict. Lord 
Byron does not maintain that we can 
have a perfect acquaintance with the 
Greek and Latin writers without study¬ 
ing the classic poets. He merely main¬ 
tains that we should not commence this 
study before we are capable of feeling 
and relishing their beauties, and that 
we should receive our elementary edu¬ 
cation from more common authors. For 
this assertion his lordship gives the best 
of all reasons, that if we commence 
them too early “ the "taste is gone, and 
the appeLitc palled when we are old 
enough to enjoy them.” This truth is 
confirmed by the experience of every 
one who cousults lijs own feelings. 
Burke tells us mat be found more plea¬ 
sure in Don Beldams of Greece, when 
a youth, than lie could derive in his 
riper years from the finest passages in 
the /Eneid, which would not have been 
the case bad he never looked into it 
before he was prepm ed to feel and en¬ 
joy its beauties. As for Dean Vincent’s 
“ admirable defence,” as our author 
calls it, his arguments have still less 
to do with Lord Byron’s view of clas¬ 
sic education than his own. “ Child 
•Harold’s Monitor” quotes the line, 

< 

•Horace still Uiunns v> it, graceful negligence." 

As if Lord Byron denied tire classic 
beauties of Horace. We should think 
it a waste of argument to shew that he 
was better acquainted with them than 
the Monitor, Dean Viucent, or our ano¬ 
nymous author. He never denied them, 
aud we cannot but think little of the 
comprehension of any writer who would 
iufer, that he has denied them from the 
passage we have now quoted from hint. 

Another charge brought against his 
Lordship is, that “ he despised acade¬ 
mical honours, and treated with con¬ 
tempt tiie peculiar studies by which 
alone they might be procured.” We 
could not wish for a better proof of his 
Lordship’s original powers of mind, and 
our author’s ignorance of what consti 
tutes real genius. A mind, pregnant 
with ideas of its own, cannot endure 
the drudgery of encumbering itself 
•with those of others. Yet this is all 
that is necessary to procure academical 
honours. Whoever can best remember 
what others have written on the pecu¬ 
liar studies,which lead to these honours, 
is sure of obtaining them; so that aca¬ 
demical .honours are not the prize of 
genius or original endowments of mind, 
but of a retentive memory. All that a 
person who has obtained these honours 
Enr. May. Vot. So. 


can boast of is, consequently, that he 
knows what others have written, not 
that he knows any tiling of his own. 
And those, who can boa-t of nothing 
higher, must not presume to tread that 
holy ground which is consecrated to 
genius. 

With his observations on “Childe 
Harold” we perfectly agree, as well 
with regard to its faults as to its beau¬ 
ties. He says that Harold is represented 
“ an unprincipled, impenitent profli¬ 
gate, contrary to all our conceptions of 
chivalry, without the least reason what¬ 
ever being assigned for making the 
character vicious instead of virtuous 
and honouiublc. Had the noble Lord 
been writing a novel, he was at full 
liberty to have sketched out a mousin 
of debauchery and profnncuct* in as 
dark colours as it was possible for the 
imagination to figure human villain. 
But when, hi undertaking a narrative ct‘ 
his own travels in foreign countries, the 
noble Lord thought proper to clotlu* 
his remarks in a poetic dress, and to 
convey them as the observations of a 
fictitious character, he should have 
taken care to make that convenient per¬ 
sonage a respectable, aud not an -aban¬ 
doned being.” His observations on the 
beauties of this poem are equally just, 
and the quotation which he gives of 
his personification of “ Battle” stamp¬ 
ing his foot on the rock overhanging 
the plains of Tulavera, may be justly 
ranked among the suhlimcsl passages 
in ancient or modern poetry. It le- 
mindti us of Collius’s pic tine of danger. 

Lot where the plant nn the mountain -taii'ls, 
Ills Mood-red tres.e? deepening m the -im, 
With death-shot glowinp in his hands. 

And eye that seorelietli all it glares upon. 
Restless it lolls, now lixed, and now anon 
Plashing alar, ami at his iron lent 
Restiuetion mines tom.uk wind deeds arc done, 

„ For on this morn three potent nations meet 
To shed,More his shrine the blood he deems 
most sweet." 

His observations on “ The Corsair,” 
we do not think equally just. He can¬ 
not conceive, he says, how a heart of 
such sensibility as Medora possessed, 
should feel such intense anxiety for 
the fate of Conrad, whom she knew to 
be a dark, designing villain. He thinks 
hife demoniacal qualities ought to have 
driven him from all human kind. We 
think otherwise, and even if we admit¬ 
ted him to be what our author has no 
authority in supposing him, we should 
think so still; for we should still be 
unable to perceive any thing unnatural 
in Medora’s affection for the Corsair. 
Without pretending to any extraor¬ 
dinary acquaintance with the human 
heart, experience alone places sufficient 

a i 
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evidence within oiir reach of the fide¬ 
lity of woman to her partner for life. 
A woman ouce attached to the person 
of ft' man remains so, and there was 
nothin?,'' in the person of Conrad which 
could lead usto think it impossible that 
a woman would fall in love with him. 

« Jli.lui4, lmt not. Herculean—to the sight 
iso fouit frame sets forth his common height; 
Vet m the whole, who jinn-ed to look again, 
Saw more than marks the crowd ofvulgaj men ; 
They gaze and marvel lion'—and still confess. 
That thus it is, hut why, they cannot guess.” 

Are we to suppose such a figure inca¬ 
pable of gaining the affections of a wo¬ 
man, and of retaining them through 
life, notwithstanding his vices. At the 
same time, we need not have recourse 
to this argument to defend the probabi¬ 
lity of such an attachment, for we do 
not conceive, that the character given 
of Conrad by Lord Byron justifies our 
author in calling him a devil incarnate; 
por do we think that the following pas¬ 
sage, which he quotes as an instance 
of his infidelity, contains a single sen¬ 
timent that authorizes the conclusion. 

“ There in a war of chaos in the minil. 

When all it» elements convulsed,—combined— 
T,ie dark and jarring with perturbed force. 

And gnashing with impenitent remorse; 

That juggling fiend—who never spoke before, 
But cries, ‘ I warned thee,’ when tlip deed is 
o’er. 

Vain voice; the spirit burning, but unbent, 
May writhe, rebel—the weak alone repent.” 

These are not sentiments of infidelity. 
On the contrary, they are what divines 
would call, sentiments of returning 
grace. They express the conflict of a 
mind which dares uol give itself over 
altogether to vice, but which still wants 
courage to embrace the sterner paths 
of virtue. A confirmed infidel feels no 
“ chaos” of “ mind,” no “ dark, jarring 
and convulsed elements.” These are 
only felt where virtue and vice combat 
with each other, but where no spark of 
virtue remains, the slave of vioe travels 
forward smoothly and quietly in the 
paths of iniquity. The Corsair, how¬ 
ever, was far from suffering every prin¬ 
ciple of virtue to perish within him; 
and he seems to be continually at war 
with himself for not quitting the pre¬ 
datory life which he led altogether. »In 
the following lines, he acknowledges 
not only his belief in a God, but that 
tlie life which he led was opposed to 
his will;— 

‘‘My sole resources in the path I trod 
Were these—my bark—my sword—my love— 
niyfcixl; ' 

tPAe lost I left fn youth; he leaves me now." 

The critics generally admit,’that 
Macbeth was, at bottom, a virtuous 


man, though hurried to evil acts by 
the predominance of one prevailing 
passion. He every where betrays the 
same chaos and conflict of mind with 
the Corsair; and if we admit him to 
have been naturally virtuous, how much 
stronger claims has the Corsair to that 
’ title. It is difficult to find a parallel 
for the chivalric heroism of mind which 
he displays, in refusing to kill Scyd 
Pacha while he was asleep, deeming it 
dishonourable to attack any man un¬ 
armed, though Seyd was his mortal 
enemy, and an enemy, too, who had 
decreed him to suffer an excruciating 
deutli. But Macbeth had no such scru¬ 
pulosity of character: he put to death 
a monarch who had loaded him with 
bis favours, nor was it only on this 
occasion that he proved himself an as¬ 
sassin. No wonder, then, that JMcdora 
should be distractedly attached to the 
Corsair, who,on all occasions, displayed 
the greatest magnanimity of character. 
She was more intimately acquainted 
with his heart than our author appears 
to have been, aud she knew it to be 
tender aud affectionate, notwithstand¬ 
ing the sternness of countenance which 
he assumed. In a word, she knew him 
to be, at bottom, naturally virtuous. 
Two lines from the passage, in which 
she endeavours to persuade him lo 
abandon his course of life, abundantly 
prove what we assert 

“ How strange that heart, to me so tender still, 
Should war with nnl lire, and its better will." 

We do not, however, maintain, that 
all Lord Byron’s characters arc free 
from sentiments of infidelity; but if 
we could assure ourselves of his own 
orthodoxy, wc see no reason why he 
might not make his fictitious characters 
infidels, or atheists, or whatever^, he 
thought proper. Virtue is not in dan¬ 
ger by the exposal of vice, unless this 
vice be presented to us as virtue. We 
do not believe that the noble Lord has 
any where attempted to effect this me¬ 
tamorphosis, though we are not so blind 
, as not to perceive, that he frequently 
treats virtue with too natch levity.— 
Indeed, we have no hesitation to assert, 
that Lord Byron’s genius is of that cha¬ 
racter, which is nearly allied to mad¬ 
ness. The impetuosity of his passions 
trample every >thing under foot, and, 
therefore, he never enquires, for a mo¬ 
ment, whether what he asserts, be true 
or false. Hence, in aU his descriptions, 
he consults his feelings and passions 
alone, never reflecting, whether the 
objects, images, and situations, which 
they picture to his mind, may be recon¬ 
ciled with the dictates of reason or not. 
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—In a word, he gives every thing the 
colonring of his own passion. It is 
very easy to perceive, that if he had 
as frequently spoken the language of 
reason as of passion, he could no longer 
display that deep and intense pathos, 
that bold, sublime, and rapid imagery 
•which characterize his writings, and, 
place him at the head of all our living* 
poets. We must not read his works, 
therefore, to become acquainted with 
philosophy or religion; we must read 
them merely to enjoy the high delights 
of poetic rapture, and to rove at large 
through the Klysian retreats and fairy 
habitations of the ideal world; but we 
must forget, at the same time, that we 
are feasting, not in the virgin paradise 
of reason, but in the sensual bowers of 
Calypso. The works of Lord Byron 
must, therefore, be read for enjoyment, 
and not for improvement. We know 
it is possible to mingle morality with 
poetry, but ye know, that except to 
minds very rigidly disciplined to moral 
habits, poetry has more attractions with¬ 
out it; the cool and sage demeanour of 
the one but ill accords with the frenzied 
eye and glowing countenance of the 
other. Let us not, then, seek for mo¬ 
rality where it ought not to be expected. 
Lord Byron does not profess himself 
a divine.—Why, then, censure him for 
not discharging a duty which belongs 
to others? He who wishes to be in¬ 
structed, let him apply to the church : 
he who wishes to be pleased, let him 
apply to Lord Byron. We must, how¬ 
ever, say, that though it is not the 
business of a poet to preach morality, 
neither is it his business to expose it to 
ridicule. He may be luxuriant without 
being rampant. And we doubt not, 
when the effervescence of youthful pas¬ 
sion begins to give way to the douiiuion 
of reasou, but that Lord Byron will alter 
the style and character of his poetry.— 
Until then, we have little hopes. 

Our limits will not permit ns to extend 
our observations on this work farther. 
With the author’s opinion on the con¬ 
troversy between Lord Byron and Mr. 
Bowles, with whom he takes part 
against his Lordship, we do not agree, 
but the subject is already so familiar 
to the public, that we shall not notice 
it here. We repeat, however, what we 
asserted at setting out, that the author 
of thin work seems not to have under, 
taken it in the spirit of enmity to Lord 
Byron, but through a zeal for what he 
supposed to be the cause of insulted 
truth. He selects the finest passages 
to be met with in liia works, and does 
every justice to his poetic beauties. 
He acknowledges, in the most unequi¬ 
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vocal manner, his superiority to ail the 
poets of his age, and if he could only 
compromise so far as to overlook his 
moral imperfections, we know not of 
a more real or zealous admirer of Lord 
Byron’s poetry and poetical genius. 

Dangerous Errors; a Talc, 6s.bds. 

Life is encompassed by such a multi¬ 
plicity of dangers, and actions, appa¬ 
rently the wisest and the most ma¬ 
turely weighed, are so frequently found 
to end in consequences which no hu¬ 
man wisdom can cither anticipate or 
prevent, that it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine, in particular cases, what line of 
conduct can be pursued with greatest 
certainty of success. The errors, which 
are called dangerous in the work be¬ 
fore us, cannot, therefore, be laid down 
as landmarks to guide the conduct of 
others placed in similar situations, be¬ 
cause similar measures have been fre¬ 
quently crowned with success, where 
the circumstances and prospects of 
the parties were apparently the same. 
We do not, however, find fault with 
the title of this little novel; and, to 
confess the truth, so seldom have we 
found reason to be satisfied with the 
harmony, that exists between title pages 
and the works to which they arc pre¬ 
fixed, that, on reading the title of the 
work before us, we began to suspect 
that the “ Dangerous Errors” proved 
to be, not merely dangerous, but fatal. 
We were happy, however, to find our¬ 
selves deceived. The errors of the 
parties merely brought them to the 
precipice, while u higher ordination 
rescued them from the perils to which 
their conduct exposed them. The story 
is simply this. 

Lady Blanche and Lady Jnlia Tave¬ 
rner, residing under the guardianship 
of a Mr. Marsdeu, their tutor, at Aves- 
dalc Castle, received a communication 
from Jheir father, Lord Taverner, a 
nobleman in high favour with his So¬ 
vereign, intimating his intention to 
take them to town, aud to present them 
at Court immediately on their arrival. 
Lady Blanche received the informa¬ 
tion with great delight, and Lady Julia, 
with proportionate regret. Lord Tave- 
nier, who had not seen his daughters 
for some time, exorcised his paternal 
solicitude in comparing their personal 
and mental accomplishments with each 
other. Blanche, lie thought, had the 
advantage of striking beauty; but Julia 
the more enviable charm of interesting 
loveliness. Blanche would be admired 
by all; but Julia, if once loved must 
be adored. 
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Such were the daughters of Lord 
TjiVenicr, whose object in bringing them 
from the peaceful retreat to the great 
theatre of the fashionable world, was 
to form a mairimouial alliance with a 
distinguished nobleman,, Lord West- 
ibury, son to the Duke of It. Some 
important service in the Cabinet bad 
rendered the Duke greatly his debtor. 

Loid Tavenier had little doubt, that 
if Lord W. placed his affections on oi- 
ther of his daughters, Blanche would 
be the happy person. Lord W., how¬ 
ever, and Lord Tavenier’s daughters 
were ignorant of the wishes of their 
respective parents; a concealment which 
it must be acknowledged did their 
noble parents credit. That every eye 
forms a beauty of its own is, to use 
a homely phrase, an “ old saying and 
a true one and the truth of it, in the 
present instance, was exemplified in 
LordW.’s preference of Julia to Blanche. 
Whilt constitutes biauly is a question 
that has battled the wisdom of philo¬ 
sophy ; but of all the theories which 
have been adopted on the subject, if 
we may judge from the case before us, 
Mr. Allison’s, which places it in men¬ 
tal expressions, would seem tp be the 
best. Julia wanted that disposition of 
features which constitutes physical 
beauty ; but still site became the idol 
of Lord W.’s affections. He perceived 
in her those latent charms which 
shrink from the gaze of common obser¬ 
vation, and disclose themselves only 
to kindred spirits. -He communicated 
to his father his attachment to Julia, 
and obtained his consent to communi¬ 
cate it also to Lord Tavenier. His 
Loidsliip, as might be expected, en¬ 
couraged his passion, and informed 
Julia that she should henceforth le- 
< t ive I.oid \V. as her intended husband. 
Poor Julia’s heart, however, was nl- 
icady engaged, and thongh she con¬ 
cealed the circumstance from her father, 
she acknowledged, at the saing time, 
that she could not, without hypocrisy, 
receive Lord W.’s addresses. 

In the mean time, Lady Blanche re¬ 
ceived the addresses of Count de B. to 
whom she was married at Avesdale 
Castle. Having disposed of one daugh¬ 
ter Lord T. returned to Loudon, in¬ 
huming Julia at his departure, that he 
would soon return with Lord Westbury 
«tud insist on her giving her hand to 
®liat nobleman. 

* Love, like necessity, is the parent 
of invention, Julia, finding her father 
immoveable in his determination, wrote 
to Henry C. her lover, a young gentle¬ 
man who occasionally visited Avesdale 
Castle, .and who possessed many per¬ 


sonal and mental accomplishments. His- 
circumstances were, at this moment, 
extremely limited, but he formed san¬ 
guine expectations from a nobleman 
high in power. He, therefore, wrote 
immediately to Lord T. informing him 
of the mutual attachment which existed 
between him and his daughter Julia. 
His proposal, however, was instantly 
rejected, and Julia received a letter 
from her father, informing her that 
Lord W. would be shortly at Avesdale 
Castle to receive her hand. Lady Ju¬ 
lia did not long hesitate between duty 
and affection. She fled to her lover, 
and married him without her father's 
consent. 

This is the “ Dangerous Error” which 
the novel would provide against. The 
ill effects of this imprudent marriage is 
exemplified in a series of misfortunes, 
which afterwards befel the lovers. The 
recital of these misfortunes form, by 
far, the most interestiug^md affecting 
part of this little work. As our limits 
will not permit us to trace even the 
outlines of them, we feel we cannot do 
better than entrust them to the imagi¬ 
nation and the sympathies of our rea¬ 
ders. 

We meet with other dangerous er¬ 
rors in this work, which are equally 
worthy the attention of, though not 
equally interesting to, the reader. The 
copduct of Lady Blanche was not less 
reprehensible than that of Lady Julia. 
She married without the slightest affec¬ 
tion for her husband, and conjugal en¬ 
dearment seemed, for a long time, only 
to confirm her indifference. This error 
nearly proved fatal to the happiness of 
both. Her husband became morone, 
reserved and gloomy, and a separation 
would have necessarily taken place, 
had not Lady B. perceived her error 
in lime aud done justice to her hus¬ 
band’s virtues; virtues which procured 
him that affection which his person 
could not command. The most repre¬ 
hensible, however, of all the errors 
wbieh we meet with in this woik, is 
Lord Tavenier’s unbounded ambition 
in matrimonial projects. Wc were hap¬ 
py to find, at the same lime, that the 
errors of neither party proved ultimate¬ 
ly fatal. Poor Julia aud her husband 
were finally restored to Lord Tave¬ 
nier’s favour, and enjoyed that happi¬ 
ness to which not only their mutual 
attachment, but their virtues entitled 
them. Our feelings do not lead us,to 
rank with those who terminate their 
labours ‘with fatal catastrophes and 
images of death. The charms of. life 
and the smiles of happiness throw their 
magic influence around us, at every 
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moment, and at every moment we strive 
to forget that final issue which we 
have not sufficient philosophy to de¬ 
spise. 

Of the execution of this work, we 
can say hut little. The story is simply 
related, the style is chaste, the senti¬ 
ment natural, the manner agreeable, 
and the tout ensemble interesting. We 
understand' it is the first production 
of the author ; and, indeed, it appears to 
be stamped not only with the impress of 
originality, but with the characters of 
a first attempt. It wants that mecha¬ 
nical judgment which is the result of 
experience, but abounds in that in¬ 
stinctive sensibility which geuius and 
nature can alone inspire. 

Lc Musce ties Varietes Lilteraires. 
No.x. 1, 2, and 3. Published month¬ 
ly, price Is. (id. 

This may truly be called the age of Ma¬ 
gazines. The success, which has crown¬ 
ed the labours of those concerned in 
popular monthly miscellanies, has in¬ 
duced many writers of unquestionable 
talent to embark, in similar undertak¬ 
ings ; thus Magazines and Reviews 
have encrcased so rapidly, that it is 
scarcely possible U. recollect even their 
names, but this observation cannot with 
propriety apply to a Magazine in the 
b'rcnch LanyuuyU, although edited and 
published in London. 

It is so extremely difficult to form 
a correct opinion of a periodical work 
fioin the perusal of a prospectus, or 
even of a first number, that we have 
delayed our notice till the publication 
of the third, aud we are now enabled to 
state that“ LeMus£e” has fully realised 
Our expectations. The editors appear 
determined to exclude all political and 
theological discussions, and we feel 
persuaded that a strict adherence to 
ibis resolution will procure tor them nu¬ 
merous readers who would, under other 
.circumstances, decline its perusal. 
There are five principal divisions 1. 
“ Biography 2. “ Melanges,” or Mi <- 
cellaoeous Papers on Polite Literature, 
■Talcs, Sketches of Parisian Manners, 
&e., 3. “ Bagatelles” or those musing 
trifles which excite our.stniles without 
requiring the fatigue of thinking; 4, “Se¬ 
lect Poetry,” and f>. “Scientific and 
Literary Notices,” amongst which are 
the Obelisk from Egypt, the Zodiac 
of Dcndcrah, Important Discoveries, 
Phenomena, of Nature, Philosophical 
Experiments, &e. calculated to interest 
, the friends of science and the arts. 
Having said thus much it only remains 


for us to assure our readers that these 
various departments arc ably filled, 
and we can safely recommend “ Le Mu- 
s£e” as an amusing as well as instruc¬ 
tive work, unexceptionable in its mo¬ 
rals, elegant in its style, and worthy 
of patronage. For a specimen of Lc 
Musce, see page 219. 

A Gazetteer of the most remark' 
able Places in the World, with brief 
notices of the principal Historical 
Events, and of the most celebrated 
persons connected with them, &c. 
lly Thomas Drown, teacher of Writ¬ 
ing and Geography. Third Edition, 

8 vo. pp. 984. 18s. hound. 

The title of this work is sufficient to 
convey a general idea of the plan on 
which it has been compiled, and to 
point out the leading features in which 
it differs from other Gazetteers. It 
appears to he well adapted for the use 
of schools, as it contains more miscel¬ 
laneous information than is usually 
found in works of this description, and 
is consequently more likely to excite 
the attention ot the yonng, whose minds 
are generally alive to novelty, though 
seldom interested by the perusal of a 
dry list of places described in nearly 
the same terms. Almost all the places, 
inserted in this work, are distinguished 
by their connexion with some remark¬ 
able circumstance, such as the occur¬ 
rence of a battle, the invention of an 
art, the birth or death of an eminent 
individual, &c. and every page abounds 
with quotations from distinguished au¬ 
thors ; indeed, in executing his task, 
and a laborious one it must have been, 
Mr. B. seems to have se l ected from 
almost every work, both ancient and 
modern, that had any reference to his 
subject, and to have produced a com¬ 
pilation useful for its information and 
pleasing for its variety. We highly 
approve of the method he has adopted 
of quoting the authorities whence in¬ 
formation has been derived, as, inde¬ 
pendently of the justice thus rendered 
to the respective authors, it introduces 
parents as well as young people to the 
knowledge of many works of sterling 
merit, with which they might otherwise 
. have been unacquaiutcd. The two for¬ 
mer editions of this work have been 
for some time past before the public, 
and we feel gratified in having an op¬ 
portunity of bearing our testimony to 
the improvements and additions, which 
the unwearied diligence of the author 
has exhibited iu the third. We ought 
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«lf» to mention, because in this respect 
Udiffers from other Gazetteers, that 
it contains tables of longitude and la¬ 
titude^ on an extensive scale, and an 
index referring to all the persons and 
inventions mentioned in the body of 
the work. 

The Modern Art of Fencing, agrcc- 
ably to the practice of the most emi¬ 
nent Masters in Europe. ByLeSieur 
Guzman Rolando, of the “ Academic 
ties Armcs,” revised and augmented 
with a technical Glossary, &c. By 
J. L. Forsyth. Embellished with 
numerous coloured Plates, 18mo. 9s. 
bds.; 10s 6d. bound. 

What can a man desire more earnestly 
.than tp have a sound mind in a sound 
body ? The former must, unquestion¬ 
ably, depend on circumstances, over 
which we cannot always have the con- 
troul, but the latter depends much on 
ourselves, and it is so intimately con¬ 
nected with all our enjoyments, both 
bodily and mental, that it would be 
inexcusable to neglect every conve¬ 
nient opportunity of attaining so de¬ 
sirable au object. 

That exercise is conducive to bcaltb, 
po one will deny; and that Fencing 
. calls into exercise all the powers of 


the body, and thus invigorates the 
system, no one can, for a moment, 
doubt. We feel anxious to recommend 
this amusement, under the firm convic-' 
tion, that such employment will divert 
the attention from more effeminate pur¬ 
suits, and give that manly and dignified 
carriage, which no other art can so 
effectually teach. If authorities were 
necessary in support of our opinion, we 
might quote Locke, the Earl of Chatham, 
Lord Chesterfield, Sir John Sinclair, and 
other eminent men, whose testimonials 
are quoted in the work. We do not 
profess to be perfect masters in the 
art, but so far as our information docs 
extend, wc can safely recommend the 
work before us, as the best compendium 
we have hitherto seen. The value of 
the publication is much enhanced, by 
the very neat and correct figures of the 
various positions with which it is em¬ 
bellished. Within the last three or 
four years, the knowledge of Fencing 
has been more generally diffused in 
this country, but we have still much to 
acquire, before we can expect to com¬ 
pete with our continental neighbours, 
Who have carried this art to the highest 
possible state of perfection. We shall 
terminate onr notice by quoting the 
motto on the title-page:— 

« Fearing bas so many advantages, in regard 
to health and perBonal appearance, that evciy 
gentleman ol respectability ought to have so 
striking a mark of distinction.” 

Locke on Education, 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


Fifty Ly thographic Prints, illustrative 
of a Tour in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, during the years 1819-20, and 21, 
•from Original Drawings, taken in Italy, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees, by Mari¬ 
anne Colston, in 8vo. is preparing for 
publication. 

. A work, entitled, Royal Naval Bio¬ 
graphy ; to consist of, Genealogical, 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs 
of all the Flag-Officers, Captains, and 
Commanders of his .Majesty's Fleet, 
now living, is nearly ready for the 
Jjtress •, to be published by Subscription. 

U«t part of this work, containing. 
^Memoirs of the Flag-Officers, Super¬ 
annuated Rear-Admirals, and Retired 
Captains, is ready for the press, and wifi 
be printed as soon as a sufficient num¬ 
ber of subscriptions have been ob¬ 
tained to COVC the cmcn v, es of nnhfi. 


cation. Memoirs of the Post-Captains 
and Commanders will speedily follow. 
Price of the first part will not exceed 
One Guinea, it will be dedicated, by 
permission, to the Right Hon. Viscount 
Melville; and is patronized by many 
distinguished officers. 

The Provisional Committee, for En¬ 
couragement of Industry, and Reduction 
of Poor’s Rates, considers it desirable 
to state, that in t|ie important instance' 
occurring in the parish of Headley, 
Southampton, of the patriotic conduct 
of the Guardians of the Poor, it seems 
•that their management has, notwith¬ 
standing, decreased, not augmented 
the amount of the Rates. 

Mr. Browning intends shortly to pub¬ 
lish, a Second Volume of Specimens of 
the Russian Poets- 
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In a few days will appear, from the 
peu of a parent, Gleanings and Recol¬ 
lections to assist the Memory of Youth, 
dedicated from a Father to his Son, 

Mr. Thomas Dale, B. A. of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, author of 
"the “Widow of the City of JNain,” is pre¬ 
paring for publication, a new Transta- 
tion of the Tragedies of Sophocles, the 
object of which has been, to render the 
vaiious metres of the Greek Tragedian 
by measures, as nearly corresponding 
with the original as the genius of the 
English language will permit. The 
work will he comprised in two volumes, 
octavo, and is expected to be ready for 
publication early in the ensuing spring. 

The celebrated Lexicon of Protius, 
of which an edition was published at 
Leipzig, fiom a faulty manuscript, in 
LS08, is now, for the first time, printing 
under the auspices of the Society of 
Trinity College Cambridge, from tbe 
celebrated Codex Galeauus, or rather 
from a corrected transcript of the Co¬ 
dex Galeanus, made with his own hand 
by the late Professor Porson. Mr. Do- 
bree, tbe editor, has collated the MS. 
and noted all the varieties and correc¬ 
tions ; and, by way of appendix, has 
subjoined a fragment of a rhetoric lexi¬ 
con from a MS. in the University library. 

We are happy to announce, that 
shortly will be published, a very con¬ 
siderable portion of the oclebrated 
treatise of Cicero de Republics, disco¬ 
vered by M. Angelo Mai, the keeper of 
the Vatican Library, in a codex rescrip- 
tus. 

The seventh part of the Encyclope¬ 
dia Mctropolitana will appear in Octo¬ 
ber. It will contain,amongst a variety 
of other articles, the following ;—Pure 
Sciences; continuation of the Treatise 
upon Grammar.—Mixed and Applied 
Sciences; Plane Astronomy (concluded), 
Nautical Astronomy.— Historical and 
Biographical Division; the lives of So¬ 
crates, Alexander the Great, Demost¬ 
henes, Dionysius the Eider, Timoleon, 
Auuibul, Archimedes.— Miscellaneous 
Division; continuation of the English 
Lexicon, Asia, Assay, Astrology, At hens, 
Attraction, Auction, Australasia, Aus¬ 
tria, Balance, Bank, Barometer. 

We feel gratified to announce, that a 
new edition of Bythneri Lyra Prophe- 
liea is printing at tbe Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity Press, and will be published early 
in November, in one handsome volume, 
Octavo. 

Speedily will be published in two 
vols 8vo. with a map, and portraits of 
the President Boliver, and Don F. A. 
2 ea, 'minister plenipotentiary to the 
European powers, Colombia, a Geogra¬ 


phical, Statistical, Commercial, Histo¬ 
rical, and Political Account of that In¬ 
teresting Country; intended as a Ma¬ 
nual for the Merchant and the Settler. 

IV THE PRESS. 

Ready for publication, The Port Fo¬ 
lio, a Collection of Engravings from 
Antiquarian, Architectural, and Topo¬ 
graphical Subjects, curious Works 
of Art, &c. &c. with Descriptions. 
This undertaking is intended to form 
a cabinet of engravings of the miscel¬ 
laneous works of art and antiquity 
scattered throughout Great Britain, in¬ 
terspersed with views of seats distin¬ 
guished bv architectural beauty, or 
rendered subjects of public curiosity 
by antiquity of character or historical 
circumstance, together with other ob¬ 
jects of marked topographical interest 
neglected in preceding publications. It 
will appear in monthly numbers, thus 
affording to the public a progressive 
knowledge of the design,and leisure for 
the contributions of those who may gra¬ 
tify the editor with a correspondence. 
The first number contains interior views 
of Fouthill Abbey, Wilts, 

The Rev. Thomas H. “Horde, M: A. 
has in the press a third edition of his 
introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, in 
four volumes, octavo, corrected, and il¬ 
lustrated with numerous maps and fac¬ 
similes of biblical manuscripts; it is 
expected to be ready in the course of 
November next. At the same time wilt 
be published, with one new plate, a 
small supplement to the secoud edition, 
(of which a limited number only will 
be printed) so arranged as to be insert 
ed in the respective volumes without 
injury to the binding. 

An Analytical Catalogue of Books 
relating to Heraldry, Genealogy, &e. 
with an extensive list of heraldic ma¬ 
nuscripts, by T. Moule, will appear in 
a few days, under the title, of Biblio¬ 
theca Heraldica Magnee Britannia;, tu 
one volume, royal octavo. 

The Cento, a volume of prose selec¬ 
tions from the most .approved works of 
living authors, will be published in 
course of the ensuing month." 

In a few days will appear a second, 
and much Improved, edition of Mr. Ro¬ 
bert Stevens's Remarks on the Present 
State of Ireland ; with an Appendix of 
new matter, containing a brief outline 
of , the system of education pursued in 
■ the rapidly increasing schools of the 
London Hibernian Society. This edi¬ 
tion will be printed in an exceedingly 
neat, but at the same time cheap form, 
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to encourage the friends of Ireland to 
distribute it gratuitous!}. 

, ' A work on the subject of our posses¬ 
sions in India, in 1 vol..8vo. will be 
pubiMjjfeed in October, entitled, “ An 
Inquiry into the Expediency of apply¬ 


ing the Principles of Colonial Policy 
to the Government of India, and of ef¬ 
fecting-an essential Change in its land¬ 
ed Tenures, and in the Character of its 
Inhabitants. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Ou the Depressed State of Agricul¬ 
ture. By James Cleghorif, 8vo, 3s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Tracts on Vaults .and Bridges; con¬ 
taining Observations ou Vaults, and the 
taking down and rebuilding London 
Bridge, and on the Principles of Arches, 
20s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Astrouoniische Hulfstaleln fur 1822. 
8vo. 7s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of William Penn, abridged 
and adapted to the Use of Young Per¬ 
sons. By Mary Hughes, (late Hobson.) 
Foolscap Svo. bds. with portrait, &c. 
4s. fid. 

Remains of the late A. L. Ross, A.M. 
with a Memoir of his Life. 12mo. 

Memoirs of Benevenuto Cellini, a 
Florentine Artist, written by Himself; 
containing a variety of Information re¬ 
specting the Arts and the History of 
the Sixteenth Century. A new edition, 
corrected and enlarged from the last 
Milan edition, with the notes and ob¬ 
servations of G. P. Carpaui, now first 
translated by Thos. Roscoe, Esq. 2 
vols. Svo. 

Life of Ali Pacha, of Janina, ele¬ 
gantly translated, aud enlarged from 
the French of M. Beauchamp; with a 
due portrait from a picture taken from 
the life. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. Od. bds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Setchel’s Catalogue of 5000 Pamph¬ 
lets. 2s. 

Part VII. of Bibliotheca Britannica, 
or a General Index to the Literature of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Robert 
Watt, M.D. 4to. II. Is. 

_ CLASSICS. 

An Ewjy Method of Acquiring the 
Reading*wf Hebrew with the Vowel 
Points, according to the Ancient Prac- 
ticAj&on a Sheet. Is. 6d. 

cises <or Writing Greek Verse. 
By the Rev. E. Squire, M.A. 7». 
jL Political Fragments of Archytas, 
Charo ados, Zuleueas, and other Ancient 
Pythagoreans, and Ethical Fragments 
of Hierocles.. Translated from the 
Greek by Thos. Taylor. 8vo. 0 B . 


DIVINITY. 

The Returiiiug Sinner Assured of a 
Successful Reception at the Foot of the 
Cross; third edition. By S. Nichols. 
Price Is. 

The Christian Indian, of North Ame¬ 
rica ; a Narrative of Facts, with cuts, (id. 

A Sermon Preached at St. Paul’s Ca¬ 
thedral, Monday, July i, at the Visita¬ 
tion of the Bishop of London. By 
Charles Goddard, D. D. Rector of St. 
James, Garliek Hill. Is. fid. 

The Second Part of Lectures on the 
Holy Trinity. By E. Andrews, LL. It. 
Svo. 7s. 

Sermons on Subjects Doctrinal and 
Practical. By the Rev. H. G. White, 
A.M. 2 vols. Svo. 21s. 

FINE ARTS. 

An Elegantly Engraved View of Aber¬ 
deen. By G. Smith, Architect, &c. &c. 

Six Views of Bolton Abbey and its 
Environs; drawn from Nature. By C. 
Cosse; and on Stone, by A. Aglio. 
Folio, 8s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on the Utility of Sangui- 
Suction; or, Leech Bleeding, in the 
Treatment of a great variety of Dis¬ 
eases; including the Opinions of emi¬ 
nent Practitioners, Ancient aud Mo¬ 
dern ; with Instructions for the I voces* 
of Leeching, and an Appendix, deli¬ 
neating the Characteristic Distinction 
of true Leeches, with Directions for 
their Management 'and Preservation. 
By Rees Price, M.D. Surgeon. 12mo. 
3». fid. bds. pp‘. 152. 

An Epitome of Pharmaceutical Che¬ 
mistry; exhibiting the Names of the 
various Articles of the London Pharma¬ 
copoeia, in contrast with those with 
which they are incompatible ; whereby 
the art of Prescribing Scientifically 
may be facilitated, and those Decom¬ 
positions avoided, which often frustrate 
the views of the Practitioner in their 
Medical Effects. By Rees Price, M.D. 
Snrgeon. l2mo. 3s. 

An Epitome of Chehiistry. By tlm 
Rev. J. Topham, M.A. I 2 mo. 3s. fid. 

Analytic Physiology. By S. Hood, 
M.D. Svo. 10s. fid. 

On the Duties and Qualifications of a 
Physician, more particularly Addressed 
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to Students and Junior Practitioners. 
By G. Gregory, M D. 

Anatomical and Physiological Re¬ 
searches. By Herbert Mayo, No. 1.8vo. 

• miscr.rt,ANEons. 

A new (icon-iaphical, Historical, and 
Religious C’haif; shewing at one View 
the principal Places op the known 
VVoild, the pi evading Religion, form 
of Government, Degrees of Civilization 
and Population, together with the Mis¬ 
sionary Stations iu each Country. Bv 
j the Rev. T. ( ! irk 

Tl!e Gift cf Friendship; or. The 
Rid He Explained. By Mary Elliott, 
(late Betson). 18nio. half bouud, with 
copper plates. Is fid. 

Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater. 1 vol. 12mo.5a. 

An Historical Review of the Spanish 
Revolution, including some Account of 
Religion, Manners, and Literature iu 
Spain. By Edward Blaquierc, Esq. 
8vo. with a map. 

A System of Mechanics. By the Rev. 
J R. Robinson. 8vo. 13s. 

Geological Essays; comprising a 
View of the Order of the Strata Coal¬ 
fields, and Minerals of the District of 
the Avon. By Joseph Sutcliffe. 8vo. 4s. 

The Literary Character, illustrated 
by the History of M f n of Genius, drawn 
from their own Heelings and Confes¬ 
sions. By J. D. Israeli. Third edition, 
considerably enlarged aud improved, 
2 vpls. 

The Modem Ait of Fencing, agree¬ 
ably to the most eminent Masters iu 
Europe. By the Sieur Guzman Rolan¬ 
do. ISmo. 10s. fid. 

A Letter to Sir Humphry Davy, Bart, 
on the Application of Machinery to the 
Purpose of Calculating and Printing 
Mathematical Tables. By Charles Bab¬ 
bage, Esq M.A. 4 to. Is.fid. 

Esshys on Subject of important In¬ 
quiry in Metaphysics, Morals, aud Re¬ 
ligion. By the l«te Isaac Hawkins 
Brown, Esq. 8vo l£s. 

The Elements of Music, adapted to 
the Piano-forte. By John Kelly. 5s. 

NOVELS. 

Evelina; or, the History of a Young 
Lady’s Introduction to the Woi Id. By 
Miss Burney. In, 2 vote. 4s. Being the 
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First of a Series of Novels, entitled 
“ Whittingbam’s Pocket Novels.” 

The old Manor House. By Mrs. 
Smith. 2 vols. 6s. Being the Second of 
a Series of Novels, which will be pub¬ 
lished under the Title “ Whittingham’s 
Pocket Novels.” 

Who is the Bridegroom ’ or, Nuptial 
Discoveries. By Mrs. Green. 0 vols. 
12mo, / 

Moscbw; or, the Grandsire; an His¬ 
torical Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Analecta; or, Pocket Anecdotes, 
with Reflections; designed as an agree¬ 
able Companion for the social Circles.,, 
By the Rev, James Churchill, 5s. 

POFTRY. 

Lavenham Church. By the late Re¬ 
becca Ribbans. 5s. 

Elegy on the Death of P. B.Shelley. 
By A. Brbohc. Is. fid. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on 
the Subject of the Greeks. By Thomas 
Lord Erskine, Svo. 2s. fid. 

The Substance of a Speech delivered 
by the Rev, T. Gisborne, A.M. ou Lay¬ 
ing the Foundation-stone of the New 
Church at BurtOn-upon-Trcnt, on Sep¬ 
tember 11, with a particular Accouut 
of the Ceremony. 

A Manifesto to the Spanish Nation 
and especially to the Cortes of 1822, 
and 1823, respecting the Causes which 
have paralyzed the Progress of the 
Spanish Revolution, and the Operations 
of the Cortes for 1820 aud 1821; aud 
pointing out their future Consequences, 
By the Citizen Jose Morene Guerra, 
Deputy for the Province of Cordova.— 
Translated from the Spanish. 2s. fid. 

TRAVELS. 

Part IV. completing Vol, VII. of the 
Journal of ModernVoy uges and Travels, 
containing Dupin’s Travels in Great 
Britaiu; consisting of Tonrs through' 
the Naval aud Military Establishments. 
Sewed, 3s.fid.; bds. 4s. 

Travels into the Arkansaw Territory, 
with Occasional Observations on the 
Manners of Bm Aborigines, illustrated 
by Maps, apd other Engravings. By 
Thomas NuRall, F.L.S. 
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FINE ARTS. 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Amove eighteen years have elaps¬ 
ed suite the establishment ot the 
British Institution, for promoting 
the Fine Aits in the United King¬ 
dom, and ittnay now be woi4rti while 
briefly to eonsidei how far it has 
been sui cessful in accomplishing the 
ose for which it was founded, 
ell do we recollect the contradii - 
tory opinions that existed, and that 
were promulgated with respect to 
this Institution, at its origin. I3y 
the liberal and enthusiastic it was 
hailed as the certain precursor of 
vigorous and successful effort on the 
one hand, and of generous and en¬ 
lightened patronage on the other ; 
while the cold and suspicious ridi¬ 
culed the attempt, and confidently 

f redicted its speedy and utter fai- 
ure. . The steady perseverance of 
the Directors of the Institution has 
disappointed the malicious expec¬ 
tations of this lattei class of persons; 
although it must he confessed that 
all the advantages have not been 
derived from the Institution which 
were anticipated by its too sanguine 
advocates. 

The Institution has bpen conduit- 
ed on the following plan: Early 
in every year the gallery has been 
opened with-a collection of the works 
ot Jiving artists, for exhibition and 
sale. In the course of two or three 
months, when public curiosity has 
appeared to he satiated, this exhibi¬ 
tion has closed, and another has 
been speidily pieparcd, consisting 
of the works of the old masteis, 

* contributed principally by the Go¬ 
vernors of the Institution. Towards 
the end of the summer, when the 
departure of the noble and opulent 
from the metropolis' has rendered 
this latter exhibition no longer pro¬ 
ductive, the pictures have Wen le- 
stored to their proprietors, with the 
exception of a select few; which, with 
the permission of their owners, have 
, Wen ictaincd during the remainder 
of the year, fa* the Study of such 
artists of both sexes, as might apply 
for that privilege, and prove feltn 
by the recommendation of a Royal 
Academician, and by a specimen of 
%ir talents, that they were quali¬ 


fied to make an advantageous use ot 
it. In the early periods of the In 
stitution, three prizes — one ot a 
bundled, another of sixty, and the 
thud ot forty guineas, weic annually 
offeied for the best three putuies 
painted as (ompanions to the woihs, 
of the old masters thus left tor stud}. 
That practice, however, has been 
long abandoned ; and, in lieu ot it, 
the Direetois, when any miginal pic¬ 
ture of very superior merit is sent 
to the first exhibition of the year, 
present the artist with a suui cories- 
pondent to their estimate of his de¬ 
serts, and sometimes purchase his 
woik in addition. 

The annual exhibitions, w hich bin e 
taken place in the gallery of the 
British Institution, ofUlie woihs of 
living artists, have generally been 
of a veiy pleasing nature. The i x- 
tlusion ot portraits has rendered 
them much more miscellaneous than 
the exhibitions of theRoyal Academy 
At the same time the free admission 
of pictures, that have already been 
seen at Somerset House, tends very 
much to diminish the ehaim r» suit¬ 
ing from novelty. , It'-is an intro¬ 
duction, however, that We by no 
means wish to censure, .is it enables 
the artist to show his pietuies again 
to the public, after lie has made 
those alterations and cormthms, 
which are uatmally suggested to 
him by comparing them with the 
productions of his contemporaries. 
One of the heft features of these 
exhibitions ig, that they offer to 
the modern artist that, of whiih, 
hetore their occurrence, he was vciy 
much in want, namely, a respecta¬ 
ble and gratuitous market. Since 
the commenrement of the Institu¬ 
tion, pictures have been disposed of 
to a v ery large amount. It is true 
that in some instances, works of an 
inferior class, aftd' which merely 
please the eye, are purchased, while 
others of a more elevated character, 
and which address themselves to the 
mind, are left unregarded on the 
wal&*, but the complaints os this 
subject are greatly exaggerated; 
some allowance also must oe ip&de 
for mortified vanity * and, aftefill. 
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the fault, such as it is, rests not with 
the Institution, but with the imper¬ 
fectly cultivated judgment of the 
public. 

To the better cultivation of that 


'judgment the successive exhibitions, 
in the gallery of the British Institu¬ 
tion, of the works of the old masters 
must, of necessity, greatly contri¬ 
bute. It is gratifying to see the 
dignified and affluent ranks of the 
community, every year permitting 
the principal aparments of their 
houses to be dismantled, for the pur¬ 
pose of furnishing their contribu¬ 
tions towards those highly interest¬ 
ing exhibitions. Many of the finest 
pictures in England, and, indeed, 
we may say, without fear of contra¬ 
diction, in the world, have thus been 
brought into a focus; and both the 
professional artist and the mere lover 
of. the arts have been enabled to con¬ 


template them at ease and leisure. 
It is in rain for cavillers and cynics 
to ascribe this part of the plan of the 
Institution to the ostentation of the 


CJovernors. Nothing can he more 
unjust or ungrateful towards those 
distinguished individuals, who, it is 
manifest, are actuated, with regard 
to this subject, only by the most 
pure and patriotic motives. Nor is 
the objection more valid, that a pic¬ 
ture of doubtful authenticity or in¬ 
ferior merit occasionally creeps in 
among the chef d'tcuvres of ancient 
art. 


“-where’s that palace wbereiuto 

font things sometimes intrude not ?" 


fectedby the British Institution; and 
the only question is whether the good 
or the evil predominates. For our¬ 
selves, after a frequent considera¬ 
tion of the subject, we are convinced 
that the present inconvenience and 
injury to artists (which we allow to 
he fur from unimportant,) will be, 
much mort than compensated by the 
ultimate benefit to the arts resulting 
f rum the practice. - 

To the school for painting which 
the British Institution affords, we 
have never heard a single objection 
urged. It is admirably calculated 
to improve the young artist, and to 
imbue* him with sound principles. 
When Mr. Barry was the Professor 
of Painting at Somerset House, he 
loudly and frequently complained 
that the Royal Academy was exclu¬ 
sively a school for design, and warm¬ 
ly recommended the acquisition of 
a few fine old pictures as models for 
the students in composition, chiaro 
osenro , and colouring. This sug¬ 
gestion, which was certainly very 
intemperately urged, was not at that 
time attended to. Since the forma- > 
tion of the British Institution, how¬ 
ever, the Members of the Royal 
Academy have become so sensible of 
the advantages of the system there 
adopted, that, in imitation of it, they 
have added to the long-established 
Antique and Model Academies a 
School for Painting; and give two 
medals annually for the best studies 
made in it. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it seems 
undeniable that tire British Institu- 


, We speak not of the few excep¬ 
tions, hut, generally,' the quality of 
the pictures composing these exhi¬ 
bitions is such, as must render them 
extensively atid beneficially opera¬ 
tive on tne public taste. At the 
same time there is certainly some 
danger, that this regularly recurring 
display of the powers of ancient may 
have the effect of discouraging mo¬ 
dern art, 11 iejijBquestionably hard 
upon living English artists, that the 
select pictures of masters of all coun¬ 
tries,and who have flourished through 
a succession of ages, should thus he 
brought into a kind of competition 
with the general and uncalled .pro¬ 
duce of die artists of one country, 
counted kt one period! All good 
v is accompanied with some evil. This 
\s fhJ5 cvil attendant on the good ef- 


tion has done considerable good; 
and that the public are much indebt¬ 
ed to it for its exertions. If we are 
asked whether it has yet created any 
great artist, we are, hound, how¬ 
ever reluctantly, to admit, that hi- * 
tlierto it does not appear to have 
done so ; but we beg leave to accom¬ 
pany that .admission with the re¬ 
mark, that At any period, in any 
country, aria under any circum¬ 
stances, a great artist is .not a 
common creation; and that he is 
very seldom, indeed, the creation of 
an Institution or ,Academy. After 
.making every due! allowance for the 
effect of mental culture, it must be 
acknowledged, by all who are not 
obstinately blind to facts, that a su¬ 
periority of original organization 
is iudiepensible tp excellence. A 
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great artist, like a great poet, must 
ffc bom so; and it is his pro.ud dis- 
• Hntetion from the votaries of pursuits 
Jw^jfHSnncefed with the highest pow¬ 
er* tff the intellect and the imagina¬ 
tion. I hit, although no man of trans- 
pendent genius may have been reared 
under the auspices of the British 
Institution, the country owes to that 
Institution, (in its character of an 
auxiliary to the Royal Academy,) a 
number of artists, of respectable ta¬ 
lent in all those departments of the 
art, which, if not the most elevated, 
arc among the most pleasing; and 
which exercise on society an influ¬ 
ence of very beneficial tendency. 
Those, however, (and we own our¬ 
selves to be among the numher,) who, 
although they esteem, are not satis¬ 
fied with tins amiable mediocrity, 
and are solicitous t!u»l England shall 
be rendered as immortal by the tri¬ 
umph of her arts, as she has been by 
that of her arms, must consider it 
the chief praise of the Directors of 
the British Institution, and a high 
and legitimate praise it is, that they 
have diffused and are continuing to 
diffuse in the country, by their an¬ 
nual exhibitions of fine old pictures, 
(notwithstanding the partial objec¬ 
tion to which, as we have already 
hinted, those exhibitions are liable,) 
a general understanding and feeling 
of the true objects and principles of 
art; so that, whenever that extra¬ 
ordinary union of the qualities, “ rare 
in their separate excellence, wonder¬ 
ful in their combination,” which con¬ 
stitute a great artist shall happily 
again occur, he may, perhaps, find 
among his countrymen a disposition 
and a power to estimate his value 
and second his efforts; and may not 
like Wilson, one of the finest land¬ 
scape painters, if not the finest land¬ 
scape painter who ever lived, be 
compelled to accept the post of a 
librarian for the sake of eking out 
his scanty income, by the pal try sala¬ 
ry annexed to that office. Like Ho¬ 
garth, the inventor of a style of 
art entirely original, tfitd as striking 
"“.new, be driven, and driven in 
b to endeavour to dispose of So 
pmortal a work as the Marriage-a- 
-Mode by raffle • or like Prochir, 
Jlfcs promising a sculptor as any 
J$ty> Ancient or modern, ever boasted 
^ w® induced, in a paroxysm of gene- 
rauSWidignatiofiat the neglect which 


ho experiences, to dash into a thou¬ 
sand fragments the most elassical 
and finished groupe that ever pro¬ 
ceeded from an English ehissel. 

At the present season that part of 
the plan of the British Institution, 
which opens the gallery as a school 
for painting, is in operation. In 
order to prevent the interruption 
which the students would otherwise 
experience, no stranger is admitted 
to the gallery, unless accompanied 
by a Dircetor of the Institution. 
We had the pleasure of visiting it 
in the course of the last month, and 
were highly gratified. It seems to 
be admirably regulated. Above thir¬ 
ty of the pictures, which formed the 
last exhibition, remain for the bene¬ 
fit of thestudents. The greater part 
are the property of liis Majesty. 
Among them are the celebrated 
“ Adoration of the Shepherds," by 
Old Palsii, one of the best speci¬ 
mens existing of the peculiar quali¬ 
ties of the Venetian school; the 
charming group of “ Prince Charles 
James, Duke of York, and the Prin¬ 
cess Mary, children of Kiny Charles 
the First," by Vandyke; the fine 
equestrian “ Portrait of the Arch¬ 
duke Albert by Rumens: “ The 
Cascades at Tivoli," by <1. Poussin, 
a landscape of singular richness and 
harmony; and “ A Fetfiale listen- 
inf/,” by Maes, the contrasted deptli 
and splendour of whi li render it 
difficult to believe that the sun is 
not absolutely shining on the can¬ 
vas. There are several other excel¬ 
lent pictures by Titian, Correggio, 
Tintoretto, Domenicuing, Pno- 
< accjni, Uaruo Dolce, Vondk- 
vblde, Teniers, &q. The students 
are numerous, many of them ladies ; 
and we wcie much pleased at observ¬ 
ing the quiet enthusiasm, if we may 
be allowed such an expression, with 
which they were pursuing their in¬ 
teresting labours. Some admirable 
studies nave already been complete*!, 
and others are iff progress; but jt 
would be extremely invidious attd 
improper to enter at present into any 
detailed notiee of them. Whcu the 
period, allotted for the purpose of 
making? these studies, expires, thfiy 
will bfe exhibited for a few days to¬ 
gether, ' with the original pictures, 
forth® Inspection and satisfaction of 
the Directors of tin* Institution and. 
theijr friends; and we may tktfp. 
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perhaps, he tempter! to offer a fetv 
additional remarks on tire subject. 

One word before we conclude. We 
have heard with much pain, hut we 
have heard it from so many quarters 
that we feel it impossible wholly to 
discredit the statement, that conside¬ 
rable jealousy has been manifested 
by some of the members of the Roy¬ 
al Academy, towards the British In¬ 
stitution ; and that it has been pretty 
distinctly intimated to those artists, 
who study or exhibit in the gallery 
of the I munition, that they, must 
not expect to participate in the ho¬ 
nours of the Academy. That this 
disposition is not universal among 
the Members of the Academy we are 
persuaded, tor that body contains 
many individuals of the most liberal 
pri nci pit's and character; and, in fact, 
the exhibitions at the British Insti¬ 
tution are occasionally enriched with 
some of the productions of Academe- 


dans themselves. Wc lament, how¬ 
ever, that so unworthy a feeling 
should be cherished in a single breast. 
It may be. that the Directors of the 
British Institution have not treated 
the Royal Academicians, as a body, 
with the respect and deference that 
are due to tneir necessarily superior 
knowledge and judgment on the sub¬ 
ject of the arts of which they are the 
professors. If so, it is by no means 
creditable to the good sense of those 
gentlemen. But, whatever may be 
the unfoitunalc origin of the ex¬ 
isting dissension, we entreat both 
the Royal Academy and the British 
Institution to recollect that they are 
engaged in a common eause~~a cause 
in which the real and permanent 
glory of the country is materially 
involved; and that they ought not 
to allow any occurrence of a petty 
and temporary nature to damp the 
ardour of their mutual efforts. 


THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 

“ VEI.UTI IN SPECULUM.” 


HAY-MARKET THEATRE. 


Wm le die K1 ijg’s Theatre, l)rury- 
Lanc, and Qovent Barden remain dos¬ 
ed,many novelties cannot reasonably 
be expected, though the summer thea¬ 
tres in general supply their fair pro¬ 
portion both of new pieces and new 
performers, considering their means 
and opportunities. The Hay-mar¬ 
ket, in particular, has hcen remark¬ 
able for its activity since its first 
foundation, and though the. excel¬ 
lent company, with’ which it con¬ 
trived to meet the present season, 
interfered necessarily with the intro¬ 
duction, of provincial talent, except 
in one or two instances, the prolific 
pen of Mr. Dibdin lias kept up its 
reputation for industry in the de¬ 
partment of composition. His last 
effort was the opera of Morning, 
Noon, and Night, which still con¬ 
tinues its run, though by no means 
entitled to rank among Ids best per¬ 
formances. The -principal merit of 
tills writer consists in grouping to- 
gethera variety of inridents and cha¬ 
racters, so as to keep the rnfflid in 
, a continual state of expectation, and 
hurry the spirits from one, scene 


to another with something like the 
velocity of a pantomime, llis faults 
are for the most part the faults of 
haste, for we should scarcely be jus¬ 
tified in crying out against his in¬ 
cessant propensity to punning, when 
it is considered that he never enters 
the province of the regular drama, 
and consequently never provokes the 
application of strict criticism to the 
style of his whimsical ebullitions. 
There is, however, one defect in liis 
new piece which cannot be excused 
upon any ground of privilege, while 
prespieuity in speaking and writing 
continues to form one of the indis¬ 
pensable conditions of human inter¬ 
course and tinjoyment., The plot is 
so confused as to be quite unintel- ■ 
ligible. It is true that some even 
ot our best dramatists have occasion¬ 
ally deviated into a sort of ingenious 
intricacy, as if from a desire to ex-, 
ercise the understandings of their 
auditors, and to show how near they 
could touch uuon obscurity without 
absolutely falling into the pit hat 
the author of Morning, Noon, and 
Night, seems rather to have missed his 
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way, than involved if, so J that there 
.ifimo hope of discovering a glimpse 
ot light by any effort to follow nis 
track in the labyrinth. For the 
reason already stated, namely, the 
unpretending nature of dramas of 
’this description, we Refrain from 
entering into any particular exami¬ 
nation of the style. There are some 
laughable hits interspersed through 
the dialogue, and Some passages that 
must rank under the head of clap 
traps; and it is to these circumstances 
combined with such talents as Messrs. 
Liston, Terry, Jones, &e. are known j 
to possess, that we must ascribe the 
success which has hitherto attended 
its representations. The music, too, 
must come in for some share of the 
credit, though it did not strike ns 
as containing many original pas¬ 
sages. It was agreeable, however, 
■and sometimes even impressive. It 
therefore, deserves to be commended, 
especially when we consider that mu¬ 
sic furnishes a greater number of 
instances in which plagiarism, and 
clumsy plagiarism too, can be esta¬ 
blished, than either of the sister arts, 
where the charge, though mote fre¬ 
quent, is less tenable. 

Another novelty, produced on the 
same boards, was a farce entitled 
Family Jars. One would expect 
• from the title, that it abounded in 
those smart duets between some mar¬ 
ried pair, which the wits of all coun¬ 
tries, whether in candour or in ma¬ 
levolence, concur in enumerating 
among the indulgences of the happy 
state. But the author, under con¬ 
sideration, presents us not with 
quarrels and bickerings, but with 
adventures and mistakes. The plot, 
which is simple and perspicuous, has 
also the advantage of possessing , 
some good comic situations, and in 
those two points consists the whole 
merit of this amusing trifle. With¬ 
out entering into particulars we 
may describe the story As growing 
out of the embarrassment of two 


fathers, one the master, the other the 
servant, whose sons have married 
unknown to them, and who mistake 
respectively their daughters-in-law, 
each supposing the other to be his 
own. Hence arise a number of 
diverting blunders and many op¬ 
portunities for equivoque, in which 
the dialogue abounds. Old Por r 
retain, the master, was performed 
by Mr. Terry, in that style of 
dry humour for which he is re¬ 
markable.— Delph , the servant, was 
Mr. Liston’s character, and lie gave 
it all the force of the broadest 
comedy ; nor was Mr. Oxberry be¬ 
hind band, in exhibiting the ridicul¬ 
ous peculiarities of his love-smitten 
son. Upon the whole, it was ad¬ 
mirably got up. In this, as in the 
former instance, the author was con¬ 
siderably indebted to the performers, 
who exerted themselves witli the most 
anxious perseverance. It still con¬ 
tinues to reward their labours, by 
attracting the applause and laughter 
of successive audiences. We may 
notice the favourable reception of 
this little Piece, as a strong instance 
of the importance of situation. No¬ 
thing can be chore meagre than the 
composition. Not one of the cha¬ 
racters has a single witty or humor¬ 
ous expression to deliver: hut the 
awkward predicament in which every. 
one is placed, prepares the audience 
to laugh at the most vapid peculiari-, 
ties .which bear the slightest refer¬ 
ence to their condition. There is 
one injury, and, perhaps, only one, 
resulting from the success of such 
Pieces.—It has a tendency, to con¬ 
firm the Managers in a notion, to 
which they seem more than suffici¬ 
ently inclined Already, the notion 
that stage effect is a matter not only 
distinct from,'but in many instances 
opposed to, the graces of literary 
composition. There needs but a 
small addition to this barbarous- pre¬ 
judice, to banish elegance of thought 
and diction altogether from the stage. 


„ ISNUL1SJ1 UFERA HUUoJK. 

t Nothing worthy of remark', has , produced as an Opera, in Jive acts, 
ken place at this Theatreduring is, at length, metamorphosed into 
e last month, hut the contrivances an Opera of two acts. This is “ ci|t* J 
f: “opted to render the Opent of fjjl , ting flashing” with a vengeance, 

Star attractive. We gave, in ogg, —ft rahst be confessed, at the same 
last Number, an account of the Piece tirde^Mt the general effect has been 
itself, but our readers will learn with much improved by this extensive 
snrprise, that .what was originally curtailment. 
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Mr. Column's Opera of Incle and 
Yariro lias been performed, and cast 
in a manner which reflected much 
credit on the strength of the Com-' 
pany. Mr. Hartley sustained the 
part of Governor of Barbadocs with 
considerable talent. His spirited re¬ 
proach of the sordid Incle was, if not 
the very best, one of the best efforts 
we remember to havewitnessed from 
this gentleman. Miss Kelly’s Yarivo 
was full of that mild tenderness and 


enthusiasm which belong to the part. 
Miss Povcy in Wovoski exerted her 
delightful voice and playful manner 
to the manifest satisfaction of the 
audience; and Mr. Wilkinson’s grave 
humour enabled him to moralize, as 
the servant of Incle, with appropriate 
simplicity. The house seems to in¬ 
crease in popularity, and is likely to 
- advance in public estimation, as the 
talents of tlic Company become bet¬ 
ter known. 


FOREIGN POLITICAL DIGEST. 


FRANCE. 

The Sicur Maillard, condemned to 
death hv a Council ofWar, has been 
executed at Bayonne, according to 
bis sentence. As he marched to the 
place of execution, lie sang, Mourir 
pour sa patric est h sort It plus lean, 
te plus dipne d'envie. He died with 
great firmness. General Berton, 
Gaffe, Sange, H. Fradin, and Sene- 
chnult, have been sentenced to death 
and executed: all the, others were 
found guilty of not revealing the 
plot, and sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment. Berton was a man 
of strong nerves and coarse mind, 
and always remarked for a cynical 
turn. He was distinguished as a 
most active partizan in the peninsu¬ 
lar war ; a kind of European Buc¬ 
caneer,—a man of brute courage, 
impenetrable sang-froid, and had a 
total disregard of consequences. 

On the 12th instant, the Assize 
Court of Paris was occupied with 
the case of four newspapers—the 
Cfonstitutionnel, Courier Frangais , 
Pilots, And., Journal du Commerce, 
charged by the Advocate - General 
with infidelity and had faith in their 
reports of the proceedings on the 
trial of the Rochelle Conspiracy,— 
On the part of the Advocate-General, 
no proofs were adduced of the in¬ 
correctness of the reports. Ills De¬ 
puty contended, that as the Attorney- 
General was part of the Court, his 
mere declaration that the passage 
Was incorrect and malicious, was 
sufficient. TlieCounsel for the jour¬ 
nals offered to bring witnesses to 
prove that the reports were porrect. 
The Court refused to hear way wit¬ 
nessed, and sentenced M. Guise, the 
Bflitor of the Constitutiomel, and 


M. Faucillon, the Editor of the Jour- 
nal du Commerce, to one year’s impri¬ 
sonment, and a fine of 5,000 francs; 
M. Legraeieux, the Editor of the 
Courier Frangais, to six months’ 
imprisonment, and a fine of 3,000 
francs; M. Cassano, the Editor of ■ 
the Pilote, to one month’s imprison-, 
meat, and a fine of 1,000 franco. The 
four journals are also forbidden to 
publish any reports of judicial pro¬ 
ceedings—the two former for the 
space of a year; the third for six 
months ; and the last for three 
months: and they are condemned 
in costs. This proceeding was in¬ 
stituted under the new law against 
the Press, passed in March last. 

SPAIN. 

General Quiroga lias been ap¬ 
pointed to the command of Galicia ; 
General Vives to Old Castile; and 
other tried patriots to two other 
provinces. General Morillo has re¬ 
signed the command of the First, 
District, and has been succeeded by ' 
General Copons. M‘. -Casa - Irujo, 
the Spanish Minister at the Court of 
France, lias been recalled, and the 
Duke dc San Lorenzo is to be his 
successor. ,, Since the unsuccessful 
insurrection, of the Royal Guards, 
on the 7th July, the A rc hbishbp of 
Saragossa, the Bishops of Malagar 
and of Ceuta, have been sentenced 
to banishment. The Duke del ln- 
fantado has Been Banished to the..- 
Canaries \ the Marquis de lasAma- 
rillas to Ibiza; and the Count 
k ‘ d’Espiletta to Seville. The King, 
express desire of his Minis¬ 
ters, has,ordered the Convocation of 
the Extraordinary Cortes for the 
. 25th instant (Sept.) General Elio, ’ 
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well known for his Moody persecu¬ 
tions of the Pu'riWs of Valmiria, has 
suffered drat/i by the partite. Severa l 
jjjg provinces are still in a dis¬ 
til rbcil state, although the issue of 
tie insurrection of the King’s Guard 
has depressed the hopes of the Servile 
party, and left the. friends of the < lon- 
stitotiou without any fears for the 
future.—This confidence has been 
still further increased by various 
successes, gained by the Constitu¬ 
tional troops, under the commands 
of the Empecinado, General lion 
%areo de Valle, and Col. Tabuenea, 
over the Army of the Faith, under 
Quesada, the hand of l/rango, the 
Insurgents commanded by the Trap- 
pist, &c. It is said that Quesada, sus- 
tecled of treachery, was conducted by 
iis own troops, honndjhand and foot, 
to the fort of Iraty, in order to be 
tried. More than 1000 of the Army 
of the Faith, after their defeat, de 
serted to the Constitutional forces. 

POBTUGAU. 

On the 20th of August, two letters 
from the Prince Regent iu Brazil to 
the King his father were communi¬ 
cated to the Cortes, by order of his 
Majesty. In these letters the Prince 
declared, that he ha .1 adhered to what 
the inhabitants ot Brazil wished, the. 
greater part of the provinces having 
already recognized him as their per¬ 
petual defender, and having made 
manifest their desire to proclaim his 
Majesty Emperor of the United King¬ 
dom, and himself King of Brazil. 

The Cortes have issued an Address 
to the people of Brazil, in with h are 
set forth the advantages which the 
latter will derive from being united 
to Portugal. The Cortes declare, 
that the Brazilians will enjoy all the 
blessings of freedom in common with 
the Portuguese; that an authority 
delegated from the king always re¬ 
side in Brazil, to prevent the incon¬ 
veniences which might arise from 
the distance between the countries ; 
and that the power and glory of both 
can he consulted only by their re¬ 
maining united under one monarchy. 

ITALY. 

Great preparations of all kinds 
are making at Verona for the ap¬ 
proaching Congress. Every stran¬ 
ger, who desires to remain there dur¬ 
ing the Congress, must prove that 


he is attached to one of the ministers 
or in hit. ofhre; or, if he cannot, do 
that, he must prove that he is under 
the special protection of one of the 
great powers. 

GERM A V Y. 

The Emperor set out from Vienna 
on the 7th inst. (Sept.) at eight 
o’clock in the morning, for Wakers- 
dorf to voteive his august guest the 
emperor of Russia. At noon the 
two monarchs entered the city. The 
Emperor Alexander had requested 11 
that he might not he received with 
ceremony. It appears that the two 
emperors will not set out for Italy 
before the middle of September: 
thus the Congress will not open be¬ 
fore the beginning of October. 

GREECE. 

Since our last number the news 
from this interesting country has 
been very contradictory, and We have 
very little to state that can Is: relied 
upon. After the misfortunes of the 
Turkish fleet in the canal of Ohio, 
it sailed for Tenedos, pursued by the 
Creeks ; and, being found unfit for 
longer service, took refuge in the 
Dardanelles. The Creeks rut off 
three small vessels in the chafe. 
However victorious Ihe Greeks have 
been by sea, it appears there is too 
much reason to believe that they have 
experienced reverses by land, and 
that Corinth, the key to the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, lias fallen into the hands of 
the Turks through treachery. These 
reverses are confirmed by the fact of 
the Greeks having raised a hin/ en. 
mass/, since the capture of Corinth. 
A proclamation of the Provisional 
Government, da ted Madiata, July It*, 
and signed by Prince Mauroconlato, 
calls Upon all the male Greeks, from 
Jf> to fif) years of age, to assemble 
in arms, and repair to the post of 
danger in the present crisis of affairs, 
under penalty of the Joss of their 
rights of citizenship, and the sale of 
their property ibr the public benefit. 
All Greeks, who have taken refuge 
in the Ionian Islands, are summoned 
to return to the defence of their 
country, under the penalties of ex¬ 
patriation and confiscation. If, how¬ 
ever, we may believe the latest ac¬ 
counts, these reverses have been suc¬ 
ceeded by a signal victory gained by 
the Greeks over the Turks, headed 
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1»y tfli.ir Hatlj ■ ,\ii Parha, who brave¬ 
ly pon.slieii 11J.r5nL'.' at the head of 
his rav.iii y. If this n<*us should be 
cnnlirmed, of winch the,'’ appeals 
litlif uoiih!, this eruption of the 
Turks into ‘lie ivlopoiiesits may eml 
fori'unite! v, «s wll as gloriously, to 
the cause of the Greeks: an event that 
must h^he anient wish of e.ory 
one whirprefers eiviliz ition’to bar¬ 
barism, and the mild tenets of the 
Ulnislian faith, to the persecuting 
spirit of Mahometanism. 

MO IT! AllF.Rtn. 

Letter,* Irom Brazil up to toe 5th 
June <>he various public declara¬ 
tions, issued by the S’rinee Regent 
tad other authorities; from which 
n, . jipeai.* that the Prince ha* taken 
Mm title of Perpetual Defender of 
t>taxil, that the Brazilians are to 
have a L'ortes of thc-r own, hut that 
they " ill eontiuue to acknowledge 
Joint VI . as King hoth of Portugal 
at'ni Brazil. 

MKXICO. 

The ueemuits in the North Ameri¬ 
can pap, i k from Mexico do not. an- 
tieipafe a long reign for the new 
Kuijpei<>r liurhide. flis election to 
that dignity U cii %,ribedas “ partly 
the result of corruption and partly 


of chance, medley. If he possi ‘SSI*** 
great- talents, he may retain it; if 
he is hut an ordinary man, lie will 
fall beneath the weight of public 
opinion.” Other accounts mention 
that he had fixed his coronation as 
Emperor of Mexico, for the ‘21th 
June, and preparations were making 
for performing the ceremony with 
extraordinary" magnificence. The 
whole cost was estimated at a million 
of dollars, (above C‘200,000.) The 
order of the ancient Uaziqucs was to 
he renewed, and the glories of the 
ancestors of Montezuma re-acted. 
The enlightened and liberal purt of 
the Mexicans, says a Charleston pa¬ 
per, will not endure tins usurpation 
—the people generally murmur. 

CO I.OMRI A . 

A Gazette Extraordinary, pub¬ 
lished by the Government of Colom¬ 
bia, announces the receipt of news 
fiomthe President Bolivar in Quito, 
from whi d) ii appears that the libe¬ 
ration of Mint kingdom was com¬ 
pleted by the s-uvreuder of Pastos 
on the Nth of June, and of the. city 
of Quito on the ‘doth May A mil¬ 
lion of American''are thus added lo 
the family of the Hepublic ; and Bol¬ 
ivar has acquired fresh glory. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Exgland. —The very sanguine ex¬ 
pectations held out in our last icport 
appeal to liavii been most amply ven¬ 
ded. The weather has continued suit¬ 
able ami the most adapted to getting 
iu the hurvest, amt indeed to every 
agricultural purpose, that could even 
bo chosen, were it iu our power to 
choose. Till' is to speak generally, as 
most suitable to the end of a general 
report. The exceptions are, those 
heavy tains which, early in the present 
month, inundated a great part of the 
midland and northern countifes, accom¬ 
panied by storms which beat down the 
stoutest aud best of the corn, render¬ 
ing the operation of reaping very la¬ 
borious and expensive, and inducing 
the risk of mildew and smut from un- 
absorbed moisture. Iu all the most 
Ear. May. Vol. 82. 


productive districts, our grand depend¬ 
ence, the wheat crop, is safely housed, 
and llie-qpxt article, iu rank for human 
subsistence, potatoes, is of equal pro¬ 
mise with the crop of wheat, both in 
regard to quantity and quality. Bar¬ 
ley, oatd, and beans, are good only in 
some few forward situations; in gene¬ 
ral these, crops are considerably below 
an average, though much improved by 
the showers which succeeded the long 
drought. Oats particularly have suf¬ 
fered front the smut iu many parts. No 
crop has received greater benefit from 
the rains and subsequent warm weather 
than the hops, which will nearly double 
the former expectations. Swedish tuv- 
iijps area failing crop, destroyed al¬ 
most entirely In the draught and,fly — 
mere convertible terms. Much of tlm 

a l 
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corn abroad during;the rainshas sprout¬ 
ed, and they talk of a double crop of 
the hops, ripe and unripe. The fallows 
are backward in tilth, and in too many 
parts ehoaked with couch and root- 
weeds; yet, on a general view, the 
good condition of the lands is wonder¬ 
ful, considering' the unprecedented dis¬ 
tress of the country. 

Wales.—T he principality has been 
blessed with a plentiful harvest, at least 
as far as regards the wheat, which is 
both a heavy crop and good in quality. 
Barley, as well as oats,are not a heavy 
crop, and generally short in straw. The 
market price of all grain ruinously low: 
—wheat, 32s. to 40s.; barley. Ids. to 
22s.; oats, IQs. to 15s. per quarter, at 
this period, which usually brings a bet¬ 
ter price than when new corn becomes 
fuller to market. 

Scotland. — Unfavourable reports 
have been circulated of the deficiency 
of the oat and barley crops, but there 
is reason to believe they are without 
foundation. Contrary to expectation, 
there will still be a tolerable crop of 
turnips, owing to the quantity of rain 
which has fallen lately. Potatoes an 
immense produce, and good in quality. 

Ireland.— All parts of Ireland par¬ 
take of the blessings of an abundant 
harvest, aud the near prospect of re¬ 
turning plenty is not more cheering to 
the lately starving population, than to 
those generous friends of humanity, 
who so promptly and munificently af¬ 
forded the necessary succour in the 
hour of nerd to the. distressed Irish 
peasantry. The following accounts 
may be considered as a general view of 
the whole country, although they come 
from particular districts. 

Dublin .—The wheat crop will realize 
the most sanguine expectations with 
regard to bulk and quality. The oats, 
although bulky beyond what was ex¬ 
pected five or six weeks ago, are com¬ 
plained of by many people^as being 
deficient in quality. Farmers do not 
know wbat to do about their rents, the 
church cess, and county cess; and 
thousands of them would think them¬ 
selves well off if the landlords and the 
other claimants came and carried away 
all, except a small portion for bread for 
their families, and for seed in the suc¬ 


ceeding season. Last year the prices 
were had enough, but' this year the 
opening prices for new wheat have not 
much exceeded the half of what they 
were last year. Pinkeye potatoes were 
sold in Dublin market for If id. per cwt.; 
2s. (id. per cwt. was the highest price 
for those kinds; which price cannot 
now be obtained. 

Cork .—The wheat harve^s saved, 
and in general the quality excellent. 
The oat crop in some districts light, hut 
every where sound ; barley an average 
crop ; the effect on the market is what 
may be expected ; some old wheat has 
been sold so low as 13s. or 14s pei bar¬ 
rel. No price has been Mixed for new 
wheat, in consequence of the quantity 
of old in market. First Hour fiom 
17s. to 18s. per cwt.; seconds, 13s. to 
15s., and household from 12s. to 1 Is 
per cwt. 

Galway. — The. weather lias conti¬ 
nued to be so very fine that tin* fate of 
the harvest is decided. We shall have 
the most abundant one ever remember¬ 
ed, and the quality very superior. Al¬ 
ready have prices declined exceedingly; 
potatoes are about 2d. per stone, and 
there is not the least doubt but they 
will fall to one penny. Grain already 
feels a serious depression; that which 
sold for 13s.per cwt. a short time since, 
will scarcely now fetch 8s., aud even 
at this reduced price there is no de 
maud. 

Armagh .—Through a very large por¬ 
tion of the north and west parts of the 
kingdom the crops generally arc abun¬ 
dant, and of superior quality, far sur¬ 
passing the crops of last year. Pota¬ 
toes, wheat, and barley are best in 
quality and quantity, aud the oats and 
hay, which it was supposed from the 
long dryness materially suffered, are 
amply sufficient in quality and quantity 
to afford perfect satisfaction to the 
farmer. 

Sligo —We are now storing one of 
the richest and most abundant harvest 
with which kind Providence has bless¬ 
ed this country during half a century. 
The potatoc crops of the kiugdom arc 
most luxuriant; it is calculated that 
nearly 20 per cent, over what is called 
an average crop of all kinds will be 
gathered this season in Ireland. 
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COTTON—The Cotton market re¬ 
mains nearly nominal, on account of the 
sale advertised at the India House for 
Friday next. The very favourable re¬ 
port of the Liverpool market has pro¬ 
duced no animation in the demand for 
Cotton here. 

COICN_The quantity of Wheat re¬ 

maining; over b-oin last week was con¬ 
siderable, and us there were also fresh 
arrivals lo yesterday’s market, the show 
was rather large: the fine samples of 
both new and old sold readily at the 
previous prices : in the inferior quali¬ 
ties the business done was not exten¬ 
sive, but there vvpp generally an im¬ 
provement iu the trade.—There were 
extensive supplies of Barley; the new, 
in consequence, must be stated at a 
reduction of 2 s. a Us, per quarter 5 the 
old, Is, lower.—The arrivals of Oats 
wore so exceedingly limited, that an 
advance of Is. mube stated—White 
Peas were 2s. higher ; in Grey Peas or 
in Beans there was no alteration—The 
unfavourable accounts from the Whale 
Fisheries had the effect of increasing 
the demand for Rape and Linseed; the 
former advanced £ 1 . per last; the latter 
was 2 s. « 3s. per quarter higher. 

SUGAR.—This forenoon the demand 
for Muscovados continued very general; 
ibe business done has been considerable, 
and at very full prices; no improvement 
in the currency can be stated since 
Tuesday last, but the market is exceed¬ 
ingly firm, at previous prices. The 
estimated sales to-day are 1500 casks. 

Thetc was no alteration in the Re¬ 
futed market; low lumps were still 
much enquired after, and very few 
were otfering for sale ; the prices were 
a shade higher: all the finer descrip¬ 
tions were in plentiful supply, and were 
offered on very low terms without fa¬ 
cilitating sales—Molasses advanced to 
30s.; to-day declined to 29s. 

There were no public sales of Foreign 
Sugais during the last week ; several 
parcels were, however, reported to he 
taken by private contract; the white 
descriptions continue enquired after; 
the yellow and brown still neglected. 

The public sale this forenoon con¬ 
sisted of 290 cherts Havannah Sugar ; 
the good and fine white went off" with 


great briskness, at prices Is. a 2 s. 
higher. 

White, fine.... 42s. fid. a 41s fid. 
good ... 41k. « 42s. 
middling 38s. 

Ordinary 34 s. 

The yellow and brown sold low, but 
they were washed. 

Yellow, middling...20s. and 21s. 

Brown.. ........ 18s. 

COFFEE.—There were two public 
sales of Coffee this forenoon: 299 casks 
British Plantation, consisting chiefiy of 
line and of very ordinary descriptions 
of Coffee: the former wcut off heavily 
ut a further reduction, making a decline 
in the prices of good and tine middling 
of fully 3s. « 5a. per ewt. since this 
day week. A parcel of 35 casks good 
middling Jamaica was taken in at 
139s. fid. and 140s.: a larger parcel 
was then disposed of, good middling, 
and of a better colour, sold extensively 
at 139s. fid. and 140s.; fine middling 
sold at 142s. and 142s. fid.; the ordinary 
mixed and rank Jamaica, which lately 
sold on such low terms, may, to-day, be 
stated fully 2s, higher than on Tuesday 
last, and a considerable improvement in 
the demand.—There have lately been 
so few parcels of the intermediate quali¬ 
ties of fine ordinary or middling- Coffee, 
that the prices of the latter and of 
loreign may he stated to remain no¬ 
minally the same as on Tuesday last. 

SPICKS,—Mace has been enquired 
after, and must be stated at an im¬ 
provement.—Pepper, and all other East 
India Spices, continue heavy. 

East India sale declared for Monday, 
Nov. 11; Prompt Feb. 7, 1823 — 


130,00011)9. Cinnamon 
1306 Cloves 
20,000 Mate 
100,0001bs. N utmegs 


lOOOlbf 1 . Oil of Mare 
1411 hags Black Pep¬ 
per 

1000 tons Saltpetre 


RICE—The public sale on Friday, 
695 bags good Patna Rice, was chiefly 
taken in at a low price; a few lots sold 
at 12 s. and 12 s. fid. «■ 

RUM, BRANDY, & HOLLANDS— 
The Rum market has lately been parti¬ 
cularly heavy; the purchases reported 
are confined to small parcels for the 
trade; there are, however, few sellers 
at any reduction,' and no Leewatds 
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offer antler Is. f>d.~Brandy and Geneva 
must be quoted at a small decline; the 
best marks of the former offer at 3s. 4d. 
without facilitating sales.—The pule 
Geneva lately lauded is offered on the 
quay at Is. «>d. 

IRISH PROVISIONS.—Beef and Pork 
.continue to go off in small parcels for 
shipping; holders appear anxious to 
effect sales, on account of the anticipa¬ 
tion of low prices next season.—Bacon 
has sold rather more freely within the 
last week, yet the stocks are heavy, 
and no improvement in the currency 
has been realised.—Irish Butters must 
be quoted 2s. per cvvt. higher. 

TALLOW, &e—The fallow market 
was heavy last week. — Considerable 
arrivals were reported from the Baltic, 
and there were few buyers •, yet it 
must be stated, the trade who are out of 
stock, purchase only for their imme¬ 
diate wants, and appear anxious in¬ 
specting the issue of the extensive 
speculations in Tallow. The letters 
from St. Petersburgh are to the 3d in¬ 
stant; the Exchange was 10 l-6th and 
a fraction; the price of Tallow had 
fallen from 100 to 98 roubles—In Hemp 
or El ax there is little alteration to no¬ 
tice. 

OILS—In. consequence of the daily 
arrivals of the vessels from the Whale 
Fisheries with very little Oil, the prices 


[Sept. 

of Greenland must be stated at an ad¬ 
vance of £2. per inn since Tuesday 
last.—Theic can now lie no doubt of 
the failure of this year’s fishing; the 
estimated produce ibis season from the 
Straits and from Greenland, is about 
8000 tuns ; last year, it was 17,000 
tuns; the stock of old is very con¬ 
siderable, and the quantity of Southern 
and Seal Oil is also more extensive than 
usual; the trade, however, do not pur¬ 
chase at present; £28. is the nearest 
price for New Greenland; lias 

been paid for the old. 

ASHES.—By public sale, 20th in 
stant :—Pot Ashes, 277 barrels Quebec, 
lsts, sold 3tis. tic! ; Unds, 33s and 
33s. 6d —Pearl ditto, (79 barrels Que¬ 
bec, lsts, 4f>s a Ifis.; 2nds, 44s. Oil. 

TOBACCO.—The Tobacco market 
continues in a very depressed slate. 

NAVAL STORES. — Their - no 
Rough Tutpculinc at market; the !,»-i 
realized price was 15s. Gd.— Tar Q in 
more request, and tray be stated a shade 
higher.—In Pitch, Hindu, and other at - 
ticles, tiiere is no alteration. 

INDIGO. —There is little alteration 
in the prices of Indigo; the late cur- 
rcuey is fully suppoi ted. The sale de¬ 
clared at the l«dia-Ilous>e is not ex¬ 
pected to exceed 3500 chests. A further 
improvement is very generally enter¬ 
tained. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


Jonas Hobson, and John Hobson, of 
My thorn-bridge, Kirkburton, Yorkshire, 
woollen-manufacturers and merchants; 
for a new series of machinery, for the 
better, more effectual, and expeditious 
mode of shearing, cutting and finishing 
woollen cloths, kersynieres, and all 
other description of clothes and piece- 
goods, which requite the use of the 
shears. Dated July 27, 1822. 

John Stanley, of Charlton-row, Man¬ 
chester, Lancaster, smith ; for certain 
machinery, calculated for a more, effi¬ 
cacious mode of fuelling or supplying 
of furnaces in general with fuel, where¬ 
by a considerable reduction in the con¬ 
sumption of fuel, the appearance of 
smoko am! of labour is effected. Dated 
July 27, 1822 

Joint Ik arse, of Tavistock, ironmon¬ 
ger and dock and watch-maker; for 


certain improvements in the construc¬ 
tion and manufacture of spring-jacks, 
aud their connection with roasting ap¬ 
paratus. Dated July 27, 1822. 

Sir Anthony Perrier, of the city ot 
Cork, knight; for certain improve¬ 
ments in the apparatus for distilling, 
boiling, and concentrating,by evapora¬ 
tion, various sorts of liquids aud fluids. 
Dated July 27, 1822. 

Robert Benton lloxby, of Arbour- 
square, Stepney, Middlesex, gentleman; 
for certain improvements on, or addi¬ 
tions to, the astronomical instrument, 
known by the. name of the quadrant. 
Dated July 31, 1822. 

William Clcland, of Glasgow, North 
Britain, gentleman; for an improved 
apparatus, for the purpose of evaporat¬ 
ing liquids. Dated August 17,1822. 
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LIST OK BANKRUPTS, 

I'iiom TUESDAY, AUGUST -20, to TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1822. 

WITH THE ATTOIUES’ NAMES. 

Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N B. AH the Meetings arc at the Covrt of Commi'tsionerx , Tiusinyhall-str ect t 
unless otherwise expressed, The Attornies’ Names are between Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Jiimsmii-'.T -en ol K,i«t Mailing, Kent, lurm- 
I" Si '•! | 21, nild Oct 111. (Cluttllll .111(1 

Co, lilgll-stieot, r.llloiuill 
15ali.nl,'I', nt IlnietiLli Mills, Koiit,puper-ma- 
iuil,o lint,, Sepl IP. 1 1, ami Oct 22. (Ool- 
Ims, I),ut,..nl 

Hr urn. lice T. ol’ Much Weulork. Shropshire, 

<• u tlu nwaie-mamiUieturoi, Sepl, 21, Oi t. 

ami 2 fi, office ul Mr. .1 uncs, siilicifoi, 
111 'Mil-eye, Kialfoid. (l)ii\.mil ('i‘ Guild- 
ImiU-trci't; and .Im, St.iilnnl, Hanley 
liali'in.iu, A Bu-tol, \jet italic), Sept. 2I>, 2(1, 
si ml Oct. 2<i, Commemal-rooms, (luiil-sl 
Bristol (Poole and Co. Gray's-iuu; amt 
Siiiimlers, Bristol 

Jlcvil C. 1‘ Ipswich,jeweller,Sept. 17, 24. anil 
(let 2G. (Williams and Co G'liiv's-mn-pl. 
Candid, l. Jovvrv-street, Aldgato, lloiir-tiutoi,' 
Sept. :i. 10, Oct, T». (Itniee Son BilHtcr- 
square 

Cupps,Wishbon''li, Cambridgeshire. draper, 
Sept. 17.28, ai <1 <>. t 2li. (done?, Sisc-lane 
Cat to*, H. II at el,', highway, linen-diaper, 
sept. 17,Oet 6, tndSS. (Jones, Hsse-lane 
billion, J. Tottenliain-eourt-ro.id, men limit. 
Sept..*! to, and Oct. 12 (Jennings and Co. 
Cine,-street, Unrolii's-inn 
Davis, T Minn tc-, stationer, Kept. 2l), 21, and 
Oct 19. ( I homson, Geoige-st. Minmirs 
Dent, .1. Stone, Slallonlsli ire, cheesemonger. 
Sept Id, It.a.ulOet. 12, Ciowii-iim, Stone, 
Htalhndsliuc. (llenhow and Alhan, Lm- 
coln's-mn ; ami Veimin, Bioonisgiove, Woi- 
eestersline 

Day, .1, and ft Cambenvell-giecit, stine-ina- 
soiis. Sept. 111. 14, anil Oct 111. (Mliutci, 
Millbnnk street, Westminster 
Dipper, F. Wurcestei, silk-nierccr, Sept. 10, 
Oct. 1, and 22, I’uokliorsc inn, VVoieesler. 
(lteeke, Devonstnre-stiOet,yueeu-Miuaie ; 
ami 1 till, \V oi easier 

Elude c. It. Edgbastim-street, Birmingham, 
mi n-ileuler. Sept. 9,19. N Oet 12. ((Icorp'c- 
li,,tel, Walsall,Staffonisliiie, Stork tavern, 
Bnminghaiu, (Turner, and Co. Blooms- 
bun-square , and Heeley, ol Walsall, 
KtaiUud 

Edwaids, T. Tan in, Cheshire, coin-dealer, 
Sepl. 2<i, 2/, & Oet. 22, Royal-hole), Ch s- 
lei (I’hilpot and Co. Soiithninplon-strect, 
Bloom phiv; and Fmeliett, Chester 
Edwards, T. Liverpool, merchant. Sept 2d, 21. 
and Oct 12, Star and Garter-taco in, Para¬ 
dise-street, Liverpool. (Mavvdslry, Dnran’s- 
Une, Lai ■!-street, Liverpool; and Wheeler, 
C.istlc-strect, tlolhom 

Emeiy,.) late ol Itnnaimmd-strcet,St. James’s, 
Cleikenvvell, victualler. Sept. 3, 17, ami 
Oet 12. (Gokayne and Co Lyon’s-inn 
Ellis, tl .1. Norwich, linen-draper, Kept. 9, 10, 
ami Oct, 1, Noi folk-hotel, Norwich. (King, 
Seoeaut s uni, Fleet-street! and, Murray, 
Mm a ieh 

Flack. E. D. Mum he tier, merchant, Sept. 27. 
Oct 7 and 2d, Star-inn, Deansgate, Man- 
chest.i' 1 . ( F. It. Atkinson MiuifUCsttTi and 
W Mahmseii, Temple 


Felton, It. sen lliah-stieet. Southvrark, hop- 
luerchai.t, Sej I,. Hi, 17, A O, t, a. (Towns 
hend.St. iVlamaie! s-lnll, Soiitluvaik 
Firmiu, J Itiilnuu, Essex, laimci,Sept 29,2(5. 

atnlOit. 2ii, (lose ,v (h own uni, Sudhurv. 

’ (Writtlesuoith, (iiay's-imi -quaie, & Fiost, 
anil Co. Sndlmrv 

Fletcher, P C and T. Qmenl.itlic. eoal-mei- 
ehants. Sept d, 7, A Oct a. (Stevens amt 
Wood, Little St. Tlmiii.is-apoMte, Mueen- 
sli eet, 

Cnihn, W. llav-green, Worce-dct shire. viotual- 
l.u, Oi t. 1, and 20, Stork-hotel, in the 
Sqii.uc, Bn mingham (Smith, Basinghall- 
stiert; and T. Sadler, Biimingliani 
Golding, T and S Dittou, Kent, papei-manu- 
fiietnn i-. Aug. 31, Sept. 7,Oct. 9. (Crunch, 
liiiiou-imill, Bioad stieet 
Gregg, T Tt and W. Phene, inn Watling-st. 
contcctioncrs, Sept. It. 2s, and Oct. 12. 
(Os!ulde?loti A Co. London-st, Fcncliurch- 
stieet 

Gi ilibell, N. and llellver, RI late id'East Stone- 
house, Devonslme, builders, Sept. 20, 2! 
and (lit 19, Kii’c's-arnc inn Fore street, 
Plyinouth-dork (Makinson, Elin-eoin t. 
Middle-temple, and Leach and Co. Fly- 
liiotith-dock 

Hutnphiies,C. Bishopsgat''-'ticet,liiien-drapei, 
Sepl 2l), 21, and Oil. in June- tsi-e-lai e 
Hesselunr. It TIuisli, V'M k-hiie, inii-keepei, 
Sepl. 21 ,il the Kmc's aim's Thirst, 21, 
and Oct. to. Golden-lion, Noi thalieiton, 
Yorkshire (Ru'liard-on. Ttuisb; and 
Highmooi, Scott's-y.ml, Itush-lane, Caii- 
noii-stieet 

Hedge J. 1 ale of Star-court, Little Compton- 
street. Soho huihlei. Sept. 17.21, and Oct. 
22 (Maugham, Great St. Helen's, Bishops- 
gate-stieet 

Han is, T. jun, Ragland, Moiunoutlishire.eord- 
vvainei, Sept. 17, 18, and (let. 19, Beaufort- 
arms-imi, Momnoutli. (King, Seije.intV 
inii, Fleet-street; and C. Cha'ilhoni, Nowu- 
liatn 

Hew.soti, J. and Rohimton, W. Carlisle, manu¬ 
facturers. Sept. 30, Oet. I, and 20, Clown 
amt Mitre, Carlisle. (Clcnnell, Staple Viun; 
And S.and G. Saul, Carlisle 
Higgin, R. Liverpool, mariner, (let. 1,2, and 2(5 
George-inn, Jlale-st. Liverpool. (Brooke, 
J,i\et pool; and Lowe, and Co. Southatup- 
ton-buildings, Chancery -lane 
Hawkins, J. and J. Nottingham, timber-mer¬ 
chants, Slept. 30, Oct. 1, (C 29, Punch-bowl, 
Nottingham. (Hurst, Nottingham; and 
Knowles, New-hin 

Harris, J. Bii mingh&m, nail-factor, Sept. 13,11, 
and Oet. 19, Hen and C hu kens-tint cl, N ew - 
stieet. Bnminghatn. (Limgnnd Co. Hol- 
lioru-cmiri, Gray’ 8-inn; and Smith and Co 
Birmingham m 

Jones, O. Newport, Monmouth-lure, coal nnn® 
chant,Oct. 2, 3, and 2J, Coimneici.il in ee. 
Corn-street, Bristol. (iHeicdttb, Lmtelu a- 
hm; and J. A. Junes, Bristol 
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Jones, R. lute of Newport, Momiimiflielilte, 
wine-merchant, Sept. 25. 2(1, ami Oct, IK, 
Commercial-rooms. Buslol. (Bouvdillou 
ami Co. Bread-street, Cheapside; and Be 
van and Co .Bristol 

Jackson, « Manchester, dry-salter, Sept. 25, 
26, and Oct. 20, Bndgewater-anris-mn, 
Manchester. (Whitlow, Manchester 

Ring, W Caiendish, Suffolk, grocer, Sept. 21, 
Oct 5, and 2(5. (Fawcett,,Jewin-strcet 

Lucas, W. Biirpiiiini, Sussex, farmer. Sept. 27. 
28, and <)ct. lit. Crown-inn, Arnudle, Sus¬ 
sex. (Fireman, Arumlle, Sussex; & Free¬ 
man and Co. Coleman-street 

Low. II.A. Sunderland, near the Sea,merchant. 
Sept. 10,11,&Oct. 15,Bridge-inn, Bishop- 
wearmouth, Durliam. (Blaklston, Sym- 
ond's-inn; and Thompson, Biskopwcar- 
mouth 

l.eah.S. 11. Old-street, watch-maker, Aug. 28, 
31, and Oet. 5. (Browning, Hatton-courl, 

Threadneedle-street 

Leah.S. H. jun. Old-street, spirit-merchant, 
Aug. 28,31, and Oct. 6. (Hill, Kcmd-lane 

Mitchell. T. Bow linen-drapei, Oct. 4,5, & 20, 
(Jones, Sise-lane 

Mooie.T. Paddington. salt-merchant, Aug. 24, 
Sept 17. and Oet. 1. (Online, Ftmccs-st. 
Spitalhelds 

Nonas, T. Bislmpslone, Wiltshire, shoe-maker, 
Sept 7,21, ami Oct. 12. (llillier and (’<>. 
IVIiddle Tcinple-lanc ; and Oew, Salisbury, 
Wilts 

Peyton, J. Christehnreh, Twyneham, South- 
amptnii, merchant. Sept. 17, 18, and Oct. 19, 
KingVhead-inn, Wntibni ne-Miuster, Dor¬ 
setshire. (Castleman, Wiinhorne, Dorset 

Primal, R. jun. Eye, Hcrelordshire, wheel- 
wiighl.Oct 1, 2, and 20, King s-hcad-iru, 
Leommslcr, lleielunlsbire. ( Bach, South- 
ampton-bmldings, Hulborn ; and J.eomm- 
stei 

1'apps. Ci Nottb-street, Lambeth, horse-dealer, 
Sept 10. 17, and Oct. 15. (Richardson, 
Oolden-sipiave 

Boole, T He-ton, Middlesex, dealei, Aug 31, 
Sept. 7. Oet 8. O'a’.ueiiTt, Chancery lane 

Famous, <■'. Liierpool, sail-maker, Sept, 2, 4, 
and Oet 1, York-hotel, LB erpool. (Slier- 
ralt, Pieseef ; and Adlingtnn and Co. Bed- 
lord-row 

Ivlx, (5. Ilix, C and Itix, <! Manifold-place, 
Newiiigtuii-tmtts.eorii.mei'ehaiiis, Aug. 2C, 
27, and Oct. 1. (James, Waibrook 


Itlchards, T. W. (5real Oeorgc-strecl, Eustmi- 

sqiiavo. New road, mcichant. Sept 16 17 , 

and Oct. 12. Knight and Co. Basmahall- 
street 

Itose, T. of the Cafe-Royale, Regent-street, 
Pall-mall, wine and hrandv merchant,Scpl. 
(i, 7,and Oet. 12 (J. Robinson,HalfMoun- 
street, Piccadilly 

Smith, J. F. Regent sfieet, linen-draper, Sept. 

14,28. and Oet. 15. (Jones. Sise-lane 
Smith, W. H. Caveisham, Kent, linen-drapei, 
Sept 10.17, and Oet 19. (0. Jones, Siae- 
lane 

Sharp, T. Cheapside, pastry-cook. Sept 7,1”. 
and Oet. 12 (Maiding, Morthnei-stiect, 
Cavendish-squHie 

Tewnscml, VV. B. Little Chelsea, In ewer, Sept. 

17,Oet. 1, and 26. (James, BucMersburv 
Turney, J. Sedgehrook, Lincolnshiie, and W. 
Bates, ot Halifax, Yorkshire, men hauls, 
Oet. 2, 3, and 12, White Lion-inn, Halifax. 
(Stocker and Co New Uoswcll-cmnt, .uni 
Wilcoek, Halifax 

Thurtell, J. Bradivell, Suffolk, merchant, Sept 
30. Oct. Land 21), Bcar-mn. Smith town, 
Suffolk (Steward, Oreat, Yarimmth ; ami 
Swain and Co. Frederick s-place, Old |c\\ ry 
Tmiilinsou, W. Chester, wine-inerclmnt Sept. 
13,14,and Oct. IU. (Mayliew, Chaucciv. 
lane 

Tompkins H Bromyard, Herefordshire, inn¬ 
holder, Sept. 26,27, and Oet. 26. KingV 
arms-inn, Bromyard. ( Bevcrlev,Garden- 
count, Temple; aud Phelps, Ludbuiy 
Wilkinson, Tl. London, merchant. Sept. 24,Oi t, 
l.aml 29. (James, Burklerslmry 
Wall J. Birmingham, dealer. Sept. 26, 27, and 
Oct. 26, Boval-hotel, Temple-row. Ilii miug- 
ham (W. C. Smith, llasinghall-stiert; 
and T. Sadler, Birmingham 
Wycheilev. W. Trefnant, Shropshire, farmer. 
Sept. 1(5,17, and Oct. 1,Talbot-inn, Draton- 
in-Hales (Baxter, (liayVmii-plare; ami 
Stanley, Prayton-in-Hales, Shropshire 
Wcsterdalc, J. Ringston-upon Hull, giecrr 
Oel 3, 4, and 20, Dog and Duck-tavern 
Srale-lane, Kiiigston-upon-Ilull. (Taylor, 

< 'lenient ’s-inn 

Yates, W Bristol, baker, Scpl. 13,14, and (h t. 
15. Coiniricrrial-iooms, Bn-tol. (Rdumnd>, 
F.xelicijucr-oflitc, Lincoln'h-iim; St Jamies 
Bristol. 


DIVIDENDS, 

From Saturday, July 20 , to Saturday, August 17 ) 1822 . 


Aungei, J. Exetn.Scpt 36 
Atkinson, M. Oreat Itussel-st, Blooms. Sept. 28 
Ashtord, J. St 11eland, E L. Binning. Oct, 1, 
Avtiin, W. Marrlestield.Sept. 19 
Brown, A. J Portsmouth, Sept 26 
Bradley,W Louth, Linrolnshne, Sept. 26 
Booker, T Enisworth, Sept. 2o 
Byass TL Raleigh, Essex, Oet. 6 
Carlile, J. Boiling,'!’, and Fell,C. Bolton-in- 
th e-Moors, Oct. 1 

< ot.T Credilou, Devonshire, Sept. 10 

< oi Held, N. Norwich, Oct. 8 
l*ean,J. Bingiey, Yoikshire, Oct. 7 
Oichens, T Liverpool, Sept. 30 

Oa\ id son, T. & JMildigan, J. Liverpool, Sept. 11 
Dlirtnall, J. Dover Oct. 7 
Eaile, W. flothcihithe, Sept. 1? 

Earl\, VV' Winchester, Oet. 23 
Flower,<5. Ymk.Oit 10 
Fifoot, W Biislol, Oet. 10 
Fronumd.W Ore.it Yaimouth. ‘sept 28 
li'cnnor. tl I’o.i ■ noster-row. Sept. 17 
'Forster, P G, 1 at Yarmouth Sent 111 
Frost, Ci. Si'clhcli,', Sept. 20 
Fold, J- Cihnii estes .Sept. 19 
Hudson, J. ITKerton, Laneashiie.Sept 30 
Harrison, J, PoitsmouDhSept. 20 


Hairis.Ci. Birmingham, Oet 1 
Hudson, II. Cannon Coffee-house, Oer 5 * 
Horroeks,T. Ripondale, Yoiks. Sept. 18 
llowcll, II. Knaieshorough, Sept 20 
llcriington, J. Farcnham, Sept. 18 
Banister, \V. Litchfield, Oct 12 
Jackson W <i. and Hardley.W. Great Sturcy- 
st. Sept. 28 

Johnson. W. Birmingham, Oet 4 

Keene, J. W. Birmingham, 0<t 3 

Knight, J. Coppiee-iiiiv,i:ierl,-euwcll, Sept. 21 

Kent, W. High Holhorn, Oet. 26 

Lavers, J. Knightshridge, Pevonshue,Oct. 2 

Lawrence, W. 11. Bath, Sept. 28 

Lowp.H. Macklesfield.Sept. 16 

Lloyd, C. Thee lord, Sep! 20 

51 attiiison,J Huddersfield,Oet.31 

Moore,T. Bartonshaiv, Herts,Sept 16 

Mad land, D. New Bridge-st. Nov 12 

illoine, J. Kingsbrompton, Sept, 12 

Marshall,P Scarborough, Sept. 28 

Mitchell, S. Dorking,Surrey. Ang. 31 

Monnington, W. Chepstow, Ut t 4 

Morgan, J. Liverpool,Oct. 9 

Ntcholl, E. Uemel Hempstead, Herts, Sept 28 

Neilson, W. Liverpool, Sept. 26 

FattBon C. St. Ncot'i HuuUngdorishiir, Oet 2 
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Peake, S. jun ami Bothwell. J. IIoiliwell, Lan¬ 
cashire, Oet. 9 

Piontiee, A & Shelly, T. Manchester, Sept 12 

Peniith, W Hath, sept. IK 

Petns.J TltWAVo'<(on, I 1 ’-, Bristol, Oct 7 

lVnt..l(l, E spit Maidstone, Nov. 9 

I ‘ e.iv, ,1 Maik-lane, Sept. 24 

llilev, .1 Leicester, Sept. 21! 

Hulout, J. P lti»ipull,, Aug.31 
S.’i'age, <i. Huddersfield, Oct.. - II 
Kikes,J. am) Hollis, J. Manchester, Oct 4 
Si-holes, H. Huddersfield, Oct. 8 


Saunderson, J.Sutton, and Master*.T Putter 
Sept. 30 

Sharpley, J. Vork, Oet. 19 

Smitl,, J. and Shepherd, J. Bnerlcv, Kept. lit 

Tucker, W. F. J and Eachon, O.siiel.Sept 2! 

Tennant W. Liverpool, Sept. 19 

Towsend, J. Ludgaf.e-hill, Oet 8 

Windeatt, T. & W W. Tavfstmk, Sept 39 

Wood,.I Biniiiiigliam, Oet 4 

Wallace, W. Wnjkmgton, Sept 11 

Wbitnev, W. Ludlow,Oct. 5 

Wchh, T Ne w Sarum, Oct. 11. 


INSOLVENCY REGISTER. 

IK'otice of opposition to the discharge of any prisoner must he entered in the 
hook at the office , U,‘>, Lincoln' s-lnn-Fields, three clear days, exclusive of Sun¬ 
day, heiiirc the day of heart ay. The schedules are filed and may he inspected 
errni Mundau, Wednesday, and Friday, between the hours of ten and four, up 
to the lust itay for entering opposition. 


Country. 

Pi-tit 1IIVS TO UK I1K to ’» IN THE CoitNTIlV- 

County Courts, Durham, btli Oct. 
at eleven. 

t' alveit,.feoff rey, of Darlington, Durham, la- 
lutuier. 

Guildhall, Haverfordwest, bill Oct. 
at ten. 

Williams, Thomas, oi Fater, Saint Mary, shop¬ 
keeper, Inst of Or c'ton-inill, Munekton, both 
in Pembrokeshire, mrler. 

Lancaster Castle, 8th Oct. at ten. 

Ilamford, Edmund, of Hades, near Rochdale, 
Lancashire, pool-master 
Fairhrothoi, Joseph, of Bury, Lancashire, shop¬ 
keeper 

Jones.Thomas, of Manchester, dver 
Mercer, Hem y, of Liverpool, landing-waiter" 
Smith. Robert, of Manchester, sizer and dyer. 

Grand Jury-chamber, Winchester, 
btli Oct. at eleven. 

Uiist.Clis. of East Woodhay, Hants, labourer. 

Townhall, llchcstcr, 8th Oct. at twelve- 

Fuze, John,of Bridgewater,Somersetshire, inn¬ 
holder 

O dibs, Charles, of Wembdon, Somerset, farmer 
Clreen. William, of Pilton,Somerset, thateher 
lloddci, William, of Holford, Somei set, butcher 
Sainsbury, Khz of Weston, Somerset, widow 
Wood, James, of Weston, Somerset, gardeuei. 

Lancaster Castle, 8th Oct. at ten . 

Atkinson, Edward Swimburn, of Kendal, West¬ 
moreland, manufacture! of woollen goods and 
grocer 

Bentley, Thomas, of Manchester, book-keeper 
Ulackliurst, Thomas, of Preston, corn-dealer 


Booth,Thomas, of Mnssiev, A*hlnn-under-line 
. butcher and inukeepei 

Brown. John.ol Moneliestei, jninet and house¬ 
builder 

Dixon, James, oi Liverpool, porter 
Eutwi*tle, E. ol Bolt<‘ii-Ie-Moors, shop-keeper 
Flanagan, Barnaul id Bolton-le-Moois, la-1 of 
Manchester, baker 

tiiirtilh, William, oi West Derby, near I.ivei- 
ponl carter 

Hir-t, Joseph, of Huddersfield,clothier,last of 
Lisei pool, innkeeper 
Jones, James, ul Liverpool, victualler 
Kay, John, ol Bnrv, nuicliine-iuaker, drapei, 
and piovision dealer 

Keri, llugh.ot Salt ml. Lancashire,grocer 
Knoules, Jauies, ol Manchester, manufacturer 
and shopkeeper 

Lightfuot,Thomas, of St. Helens, veoman 
Lomax,Ahiaham, ol Manchester, weaver 
Rishton, John, ul Crompton, neat Rochdale 
last of Blackburn, leather-dresser 
Sclioles, Jolm, <>t Over Dai wen, Lancashiie 
wheelwright and xietuallei late tanner 
Sissons, William, ol Manchester, luiaivi and 
laeeinan 

Sowerby, Martha, of Lancaster, puhliean 
Tipping, John, ot Tarhuck, Lancashire, tarniei 
Wai d, James, of Oldham, Lancas, shnp-keepei 
Welch, Thomas, ot Pembeiton, last ot Bolton 
lo- Vloors, shoemaker 

Wliithy, William, nl Manchester sbopkeepei 
Young. Richard, of HalUwell, near Bolton le- 
Moors, of Lawton and Holdborii, Winwlek, 
last of Ifolton-le-Moors,farmer, 

Shlrchall, Shrewsbury, 10 tli Oct. 
at eleven. 

Astlev, Reuben, of 3, Lawrence-la. L’Ueapside 
London, woollcn-favtor 

Audit-house, Southampton, 8th Oct. 
at eleven. 

Moreau, John, of Southampton, artist 
WortJJeorge, of Barton, Dorsetshire, dairyman. 
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REMARKABLE INCIDENTS IN THE MONTH. 


BIRTHS ABROAD. 


} 


Mrs. James Finnic, at Lisbon, of n son Mrs Joseph Phelps at Madeira, of a (lane, hi or 


MAKRfAOES ABROAD, 

Hilton, Captain,4BtHn>gt.font,at Colombo, to Snuimcrfield, MissH. daughter ol Majoi S. 83rd retd- 


DEATHS ABROAD. 


James, Robert,esq. at Oemarara 
Oamphell, Majoi-Oen. Charles, Alena Bay 
VauMintlan, F. esq. ot JMordea, Surry, at Vera 
Cruz 


Smith, Jim.P. esq. King's Advocate,at Domaiaia 
Thornhill,H. B.et-ipol Montiienc-pl Vi -—it Toms 
Itonharn, Eiisjgu H.Dth icirt loot, Crenada 
Alathison,Lieut. C. 1st bat. 3rd N.I., Hnmimv 


METROPOLITAN OCCURRENCES. 


His Majesty arrived at Greenwich 
from Scotland in excellent health and 
spirits. By order of the home secre¬ 
tary of state, Sir K. Birnie, chief ma¬ 
gistrate at Bow-street, attended with a 
large body of dismounted and other 
patrole. Detachments of foot guards 
and royal marines occupied stations 
within the Hospital grounds. The ve¬ 
teran inhabitants of the Hospital were 
drawn up in their best apparel, within 
the railings. The Lord Mayor, onboard 
the city barge, proceeded down the 
river below Black wall, ami attended in 
the capacity of conservator of the 
Thames, to conduct his Majesty back 
to Greenwich. The river opposite the 
Hospital presented a pleasing spectacle. 
Boats in considerable numbers moored 
as closely as they were allowed to do 
on each side the stairs, at which bis 
Majesty was to land. They were chiefly 
filled with ladies. Immediately off the 
stairs, the Admiralty barge, the yacht 
of Sir Richard Goodwyw Keats, K. B. 
governor of the Hospital, the Navy 
Office barge, and the Thames Police 
yacht, were moored in readiness for 
the arrival of the royal squadron, in¬ 
formation having been conveyed by the 
Comet steam packet to .Sir Richard 
Keats that his Majesty was expected to 
arrive every minute. A short fine 
after this communication had been 
made, the Royal Sovereign, with her 
yards nicely squared, the national stan¬ 
dard flying at the main, and the com¬ 
modore’s broad pennant at the fore top, 
hove in sight, lowed by the James Watt 
Steam packet. Almost at the same mo- 
umnt discharges of artillery were heard 
diluting his Majesty as he passed Wool¬ 
wich. Just before the Royal Sovereign 

« ebcd Black wall, the Lord Mayor, in 
city barge, towed by the Eagle', 
w gently off into the centre of the 
?r, and taking the lead, preceded 


the royal squadron until it anived at 
Greenwich. A few minutes afterwards 
the spectators were gratified with a full 
view of the Royal Sovereign moving 
majestically round the point of land 
below Greenwich, preceded by the 
stately oily barge, with her pi elusion 
of gaudy flags and streamers flying, and 
surrounded and followed by hundreds 
of vessels of every description. The 
royal yacht was fust moored immedi¬ 
ately off the Hospital stairs, and the 
King appeared upon the quarter deck, 
in the uniform of an admiral. A loud 
and almost unanimous burst of applause 
from the spectators was acknowledged 
by the King iu bis usual affable manner. 
Soou after his Majesty descended the 
accommodation ladder to the Admiralty 
barge, accompanied by Lord Melville, 
Mr, Croker, &c. &c. and was immedi¬ 
ately rowed ashore. The royal car¬ 
riage immediately drove off amid loud 
cheering. 

Parliament is prorogued from Tues¬ 
day the 8th day of October next, to 
Tuesday the 2Gth day of November 
next. 

His Majesty has been pleased to ap¬ 
point the Right Honourable George 
(’aiming one of liis Majesty’s principal 
sccretarics-of state. 

The King has been pleased to ap¬ 
point Major-General the Right Hon. 
Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, to be his Ma¬ 
jesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minis¬ 
ter Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Stockholm. 

The Earl ofClanwiiliatu has resigned 
the Private Secretaryship at the Fo¬ 
reign Office. 

The Duke of Wellington, accom¬ 
panied by Earl Clanwilliaui, has left 
town for Vienna, # 

Sir W. Knighton lias succeeded Sir 
B. Bloomfield as Private .secretary and 
Keeper of the Privy Purse. 
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Cumberland Gate, the great northern 
entrance to Hyde Park, is almut to 
undergo*^ very great intprovrnient— it 
is said at thcSsole expense of Mr. Hope, 
whose classical taste and princely inu- 
•iiiticcncc are so well known in the 
fashionable world. 

The Trustees of the British Museum 
are going to build two wings in the 
garden behind, 315 feet long by 33 
feet wide. The estimated expense is 
JC200,t>00. which tire Government will 
advance by instalments of £'20,000. 
a-year, duiins iu yoais. The present 
house is not to be pulled down, but 
repaired aud beautified, so as to cor¬ 
respond as nearly as possible with the 
new work. 

The found‘lion is laid out for the 
Hew Union Club-House, on the north 


side of Cockspur-stroet, nearly opposite 
Spring-gardens. It will have a grand 
front with pillars. 

The College of Physicians is to be 
on the south side of Pall-mall East, at 
the back of the Union Club. Each of the 
above buildings will have a front that 
will face the east, so as to form one 
side of a street to run from Coekspur- 
stieet to Pall-mall East. 

'flie Union University Club, at the 
corner of Suftblk-street, is proceeding' 
very rapidly. 

Alterations arc making at Covent- 
garden Theatre, as well "as at Drury- 
Jauc, but not upon so large a scale us 
the latter. Among the alterations at 
the former Theatre is the removal of 
.what is styled the “ basket,” the boxes 
behind the dress boxes in front. 


M I It T H S. 

SONS. 


M ls. I If nrv ,M strut fe, 1 i ill -st. Bel U ry-srjuare 
Mis. W. Feuers, Wimbledon 
Mis. It. Larpenl, Putney 
Mrs. C. Wilson. Tim-tule Vicarage 
Mis. J. Di.y.r, Noilii I’liurcli 
Atj> K. Repton, Diavtnn-green,Baling 
Mrs. C Lawienoe, Ctiencestei 
Mrs. .total Oswald, llepttord 
Me It. Travels, Mew Hi mid-street 
Ahs. J. s Alauley, 1 i.' Ubrooin-cuttage, Siaf- 
iord'liue 

Mrs. T. H. Piiee, Duihess-street 

Mrs. Moody. Soul It Weald. Essex 

Mr*. (Captain) Dallas, Hampstead 

Ml's. G. W. Baker, Shooter’s-hill. Kent 

Mrs. William Metallic, Ciirslmltou 

Alls. John Ireland, LeonaiJ-squaic 

Mrs. Gieenwny, Judd-street, BniiiMvick-squaro 

Airs. li. Goode, llowland-street 

Airs. A. Gillespie, Lanark 


Airs. W. 11. TaUmiti 

Mrs. J. Kendrick, Upper Mary-le-bone-streel 
Mrs. E. A. Wilde, College-hill 
Mrs M. Ware, New Itndire-street 
The lads ut William Hevgate, Esq. AI P. 

Mis W. T. ihunde, Clarsee-streot 
Tlie lads of (’apt Itaiielt, 14thLight Dragoons 
Mi->. E Wil-ou, Vilia-iiouse 
’f he lady ol Kii I., \' 1’alk. Haldon-house 
Mis. James Ingiis, Nm wood, Surrey 
The lndv of the Hon. Capt. Rodney,' R.N Ryde 
Isle ot Wight 

Mrs Drink water. Liverpool 
Mis. Elliott Giabain, Tuhney-ludge,Berks 
Airs. A. Eraser, Thavievlmi 
The lady of the Hun. J. Biodriok, Moi let-lodge 
Exiimuth 

Airs. N Haiden. Ibghgate 

Airs. Alexandei Munloe, llushey, Heit- 


DAIJGIITFRS 


Ladv Cariiliue Ann M‘Donald, Boyle Farm 

The Countess Manvers, Porimau-squaie 

Mrs Edgai Coekneli, Hackney-road 

Mrs. 0. Ldigb, Adlestrop-house, Gloucestershire 

Mrs. W. H. Majendie, Wlndleshnm, Ungshot 

Mrs. H, Carew, Jluish-oottage, Devonshire 

Mrs. .). Seigeaunt, Goleslnl!. Herts 

Mis. S. Donaldson, Hart-street, Bloomsbury 

Mis. William Jones, King's Bench 

Alls. .1 Cameron,Hampstead 

Airs. Jardine, Stamford-hlll 

Mrs. B. Barnwell, jun. Weymoutb-street 


Mis. \V, Kew, New Pulaee-vanI 
The ladyof Maj. Ord.KJl. ll.A. Graiwread-hali 
The lady of Sii C. H. Colville, Dufheld. Dei by - 
sbiie 

Mrs. William Hevgate. jun. 

Alvs J.Christie. (pici'ii-stroct,Mav-faii 
Mrs. Watson, Spi ingfleld-lodge Camberwell 
The lady ol the ltev. Dr. But lei. Hanow 
Mrs. H. Wild, Sonfhampton-plaee, New-road' 
Alls. Jamies, Tottenham 
Mrs. C. L. Curtoys, Tottenham-unlls. 


MARRIAGES. 


Adolphus, J. L. esq, Barristcr-at-Lnw, to 
Richard son, Miss Clam, Streathaai 
Acrmnan, D. VV esq. Bristol, to 
Slew'drl,MissR.RoyalYork-crescent, Clifton 
Bnsanquet. Wm esq. jun. Upper Harley-st. to 
Gumming, Miss Eliza, Eutield 
Blown,Mi. Betts-strccl,Ratcliffe-higlnvay, to 
D’Aiey, Miss Wilkes, Tolteshuat, Essex 
Bedford, J Y. esq Birmingham, to 
Jemier, MissO. Berkley, Gloucestershire 
Bradley, Francis, esq. Gore-court, Kent, to 
H ari ls, M. J. daughter of Rt Hon. Lord Harris 
«row„,Mr. C, J. Islington, to 
M illiamson, Rtiss Mary Ann 

1 Eur, Mag. Vol. 83. 


Barron, Miss Elina, Strand 
Bingham, J. esq. Dei by, to 
Rogers, Miss Lucy. Wasaell-grove 
Beale, J. E. esq. Plaistow, Essex, }o 
Loxlev, Bliss Eliza, SJratford-greon 
Buck, Charles, esq. Preston, to 
Birlcy, Miss, Low-mill, Whitehaven 
Bough, William, esq. Loudon, to 
Pritchard, Miss A. Darllngton-street 
Burton, Henry, esq. Inner Temple, to 
Clarkson, Miss, Arundel-street, Sti ami 
Brq»gh, Mr, John, to 
may, Miss Jane, St. Botolph, Aldgate 

2 M 
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loleman, James, esq Dm loiislone, t<i 
Bold. Mos A'iaiv Main lic-lfl 
hnviHWr, P. *‘ i ■_ 1° 

Knapp, MU- C M .mdie-ter 
'ilietwyinl, Bmd ' to 

, h Ilamner-squaie 

tfol. ftli.i.'. 1, Mlghboi(Mil'll, to 
IMii’uii, fHi—A. Fieet-siieet, Peekham 
'lake, IB" "l. If A. Noitliiini)itim, to 
lt.it, Hi" Elizabeth, Great Houghton 
jawlms. James. esq Al C. Oxlont.-tiirt*, to 
Fotiiec, Aliss AIo.ua, daughter ot (.on, Forbes 
>nie\, All'. Tlm<> Broad ntieot-huildings, to 
Tnauot, Miss Uli/.a,ol the Grove 
Ir.u’im, Alt.Samuel, Shimier-st Snow-lull, to 
Srii|i|is AIish (irate,Kouthninltnn-slioet 
iavidson,.Mi. Thomas P. Islington, to 
Hat ve\, Mis» Mmv, llollmvav 
Saton, S. e.ci Ketton-h.ill. Rutlandshire, to 
Walilie, Miis ('.A Ilenilei syde 
3i liahu, J. J. esq. Clapton, to 
Lowndes, Miss J\ of that |ilaee 
Siam, Mi.T. \V. Freslitnrd, Wilts, to 
Viillunee, Miss Ann, Biightmi 
Jdkins, Mi. S. H. Salisbury square, to , 

Hello, Mis-, Small, Cambri well 
Good, I 1 ' S. esq. York-plnee. Portinnu-sq to 
Williamson, Miss ftl Valiev-house, Cnmlirulgs. 
'enrillev, Ali.T. K Rnteliile-eross,Kohoiloi, to 
Itieh, Aliss E. a! tiie s.une jilaee 
jibson.Aii I> Giusvenni-pl, C.unlienvell.to 
Beshei, Miss Al. S Whitechapel 
'.Ireenl avv, Hev. R. 1». lsleworth. to 
Raker. Miss H BornerVstreet 
3*iegni>, (I.esq. Gower-td. Bedtord-sq. to 
Toller, Mb a C. Heath, Hampstead 


Haldane, Alexamlei, opq. Inner Temple, to 
llaidoastie, Mbs E Haleham house, Siiney 
Hatiipsnn, Kir (I. F. hart to 
Brmvn, At F daughtei of Admin*.’. ... 

Keyset!, Mi. II. Nnuthauipton-pl. ,o 
ftiealirv. Miss Sarah, Bloomsbury 
Mathias, Win. esq ISernard-st llnssoll-sq to 
Nicholas, Aliss E. A. Blneklieath 
Alileastei, Colonel, Rail,am, Kent, to 
Hams, Miss 15. Sii'lileiihain-et, Kent 
Nee ton, W. esq. Argvle-streel, to 
Funhh"'. Miss Ann,(inner-street 
Preston, Rev R. Norfolk, to 

llcvtlmysim, ftli-s li John-st Bedloril-row 
Plestuw. ('. R. esq Norfolk, to 

Alii'giavc, Aliss (J l>eionsli.-»t. Porthuri- pi 
r.ltllioie, (>, I’, esq lainilon, to 
Robert son, Aliss Klim, I'eith 
Ke\imhK, J II esq. ol (Rent Afailbniouph s,i n, 
Blew, Aliss 13. 1’. oi Ureter 
Ilanrbf, J. I’ esq I,.onion, to 
Spencer, Alls. ('. Bedhuiy 
Saltuell.W esq. Cliaitrton Chambers, to 
t nlev. Alls- F 11. Qneen-squaie 
Smith, A he),esq M 1’ Woodliall Pul I-, Herts, to 
Ale!iilte,i.a.lv Alan,tone l.eshe 
Tliellnssnn, T. R esq Noithamptniishnr, 1o 
Maruaghten, Aliss Maiia 
Tallinnil. T N esq, i unci Temple to 
Rntt. Aliss R Clapton, Middlesex 
West.Su Edwaid, Rcrordei ol Bmnhuv , to 
Felices, All's I,, G Millington Halt Nmioik 
Withei tiv. Mi. R. St. .lolm s College, Cam to 
Ha,IP, All's 15 Petwoilh,Sussex 
West, T T esq Pavement, Fmslmiv, to 

Blyuiie.Aliss S J*. Burton Common, Sun e. 


D EATIJS. 


Austiee, Mrs. the wife of Blent. 1) H.F 53d 
regt. Portwnmilh, 2H~ Stewait Ahei netliv, e-,q. 
line assistant commissary general. West-lndu-s 
—Res. T. W. Astley, Qncuiugtuii, tiloueestei- 
shne 

Rioaii, Alls at A 1 undel, (Mi— Airs. .1. Bal Iv, 
Kensington, Siiney—T. Blown, esq t Bowel 
Cheain, Siiney, 53—Richard Uii t. esq. John-st. 
Adelphi— Al i'». John ill a) el on, Soho-sq.— Airs. 
N. Rennet, jnn. Camdeii-iow, Prrkhani—lid- 
ward Bin Inn, esq. St. James’s-sq SI—William 
Broadlu id, esq. Ewell, Surrey—Widow ot Cap¬ 
tain .1. A. Blam haul, Brighton—At is. E. Biom- 
Ie\, B< pttoid—All. 3. Burgess, Upper Thames 
el.—All's. Bowriiip,Towel -street. 

Covenev. Alls.,lolm, Kean’s Head. Russell 
id. Hiury-la --Mis. W Canthcriev, Btidgate- 
Inll—it. Cunlilte, esq Rlaekbum, Baiie.ishn e— 
II. Crawtonl, esq Nelson’s-pl. Kont-rd..81— 
Airs. Saiati Collet, I’eekham—Mrs. (lurrutheis, 
ShaekleuTlI, 711—Alls, Cutrington, wile of the 
Rev. Mr. C’.—Jin, .1. B. Cramer, Brighton— 
Airs. 15,Cusp, Bowei-st. Islington, 88. 


Dulany, Airs. R. '1'. Bath, 98—,J. Dennis, esq, 
Alvertou, I*i n/aiiec—Ali.J. Bieksoti, Covent- 
gaiden, F.B.S, Hi—The Right Hon. Elizabeth 
Biidv Buimer, wife ot .lolm Evelyn Pierpoint, 
tenth Baron Dormer, ol Winggrove Park, War¬ 
wick,. 1 )/—C.J. B. De Tiuhallier, R. N. 28. 

Edwards,James, Pall Mall, 14—John Elmslie, 
esq. Bernev's-bt. 

Fitdd, Miss M. A. Stanstead, Herts—Airs. R. 
Furnivall, Tratalgar-st. Walworth, 30—B. I. 
Fuedruaii, esq. Woodford. 

(tardiner, J.C C. esq. Thorgurtou Priory, 
NnttinghauuJuie—Airs Urinnell—U. de Binge 
J Mreeoiy, esq llungiivton-house, Lincoln, Hli— 
Isaac Culiivcr, esq. Wimhome Minster, Borset- 
saire 77— Rev. S. Glrovei, A. At. Kernel Hamp¬ 
stead,-/—Alls, tioitz, Uppci Jotm-st. (loldcn- 
• Hq. d/ 

Hay ton, Anioi,, esq Mark-lane, 78—Miss M. 
E. Holdvn.Sloane-st. iS_Mi. Win. Hodgetts, 
Powlck, W oroiHlerslni c—Bieot. (ieoer*J John 
Haynes. Hon. East-lndia Company’s service at 
Cheltenham—The lady ol Al .> j n R oll'andi,North • 
*t. Lambeth, 50—Air. I' Hills, Upper lUthbnne. 
pi. til—Lieut. J. F. lioldonjKiiightsbiidgc, • 


tllineivort'i, Aliss G. Prospect-plane, Edg- 
ware-road 

Beatbiev, Alls Clapton, (<7— R Begli, esq 
Adlmgtoii h.pl, Chester,00—Alls. T C. Bloyd, 
Clapham road 

Maltmv. ALis. Anti, Woodeote, Wai wu U, 64— 
All. .1. Alaekindei. surgeon, AJiddlesr.’i-pl. Ncw- 
1 -ond—Mrs. Jane Mann, Clapton—Sir T.J. Met- 
eiillo. halt. IViiihill, Rerk'li. 39—Mi.O. Miles, 
Kifhaiu—Alls. Alary Alillcs, North Elmham, 
Nmioik, 9.1—Airs Wm. Aloonev, M r althainstinv 

Oakes, Bieut. (lenei al Sir I iildelirand, (K-- 
Alrs. C. Oil lev, Paiheti-hill, Stioud, tiloucestei - 
.shire. 

Pollen, Mrs. It.Millhrook, Hants, 70— Airs. 15. 
Pmvell, E.vtrr—Airs. Price, Hngrntmi, W.u- 
wiekslnre — Mrs. Ann Phelph, Oshorn-phii e. 
Whiterhapr]—Aliss M. ftl. Phillips, Pall Mall— 
Lady Peith, Paik-la. (Irosvenim-pq —T. F 
Phillips, esq. Moss-side, Manrhesler, 78- Win. 
Perileti, esq. Bemei-st.— Charlotte Jemima, 
daughter of Admiral Sir Charles Pole, Aldeii- 
ham Abbey, Herts, 17. 

Hobson. Mrs late of York, 93-Air. 11. Rose, 
surgeon, Bl. Alary Axe—Aliss Charlotte Rattles. 
Beneooleu—Mrs Rolls, KlrigVroud, Chelsea. 

Simons, Bieutenant V H.— Air. (». Stienbaeti, 
Upper Castle-street, Beieester-sq. 72—John 11. 
Know,esq. Hattnn-liil!,Surie\,77— Robert Sal¬ 
mon, esq. late of New Roml-st.73—Mrs. B C. 
Smith, Stoke Newiiijrton, 37—Mrs. U. Silk, 
Northamptun-pL Cleikemvcll.65—Isaac Steele, 
liiightou.ril—Groome Spence,esq. Paddington, 
65— Mrs. <B Skelton,Hatton-garden— 1 ’I’.Single- 
ton.esq. East-end, Finchley. 68— Mrs. B.Smith, 
PaternoStei row, 34—Mrs. Seliatz, Tower-st. 

Taylor, Mrs. Ann, Kensington, 78 — Lieut. 
Peter Truppo, R.N. 3K—MissH. J>. Taunton, 
Totues, Devon, 14—Miss C. Trower, Clapton— 
Air. T.H. Tgtham, Dorset-square. 

Vuuse, Mrs. Ann, Liverpool, 43 

Waliord, Mr. J. Castle-4. Holhorn—3’lie lady 
of Capt. Sir W. S. Wiseman, bart. of Ins Majes¬ 
ty's frigate Tamar— Hugh Wistmrd, esq. Lin- 
coln's-imi, 56—John Welsford, esq. late ofCve- 
diton, Devon, 81—Aliss Welib, Plvimiuth— (J. 
M’hlttingstall,.esq. AVutford, Herts, 67. . , 
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PKO VINCL\ L OCC U R HENCES. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The llcv. Henry Tntham, rector of 
St. Culhbert’s, Bedford, has been ap¬ 
pointed chaplain to the English church 
at the Hague. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The Itev. II. W. Wbinficld, M.A. lias 
been promoted to the rectory of Ty- 
riugham cum Bilgrave, with the rec¬ 
tory of Batt lesden cum Palsgrave, Bed¬ 
fordshire. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The following gentlemen of the Uni¬ 
versity of C.inihiidgr have been lately 
in duined ■— 

By tin; B.shop of f.voter. 

Dcaron .s —W.H. Aiundcl,B A.Cains 
College, Charles ftlelluiish, B.A. and 
'I’hos Aitiger, 11.A. St John’s College; 
and T. B. .Murray, B A. Pembio„e. Col¬ 
lege 

Priests. —Win. Cry Ms, M, A. Trinity 
College; and R. L). Rhodes, M. A. Sid¬ 
ney College, 

By the Bishop of Chester. 

Deacons —It. Wood, BA. Corpus 
Christ i Col lege: J.Wimi, B.A. St. John’s 
College; P. Legli, B.A. Trinity Col¬ 
lege, and T. llinile, B.A. Jesus Col¬ 
lege. 

Priests —«A. .5. Lockwood, B.A. Jesus 
College; J. Bruce,St. Peter’s College ; 
and T. B. Pooley, B.A. Christ’s College. 

The Itev. S. Redhead has been ap¬ 
pointed to the vicarage of Claverley. 

UHFSIIIRI.. 

A new east-iron bridge is erecting 
over the canal between Chester and 
Liverpool, at Canghall, similar to the 
Molliugtou bridge. 

CORNWALL. 

In the course of working the tin 
mines of Cornwall, buckets without 
hoops, cut out of the solid timber, and 
picks formed with great labour out of 
the horns of the fallow deer, have been 
ton ud. 

CUMBERLAND. 

A parcel of common land, forty-five 
acres, situate on Wcddiker Rigg, hus 
this year produced 721 stoeks of oats 
moil! than last year.—Potatoes have 
been sold at Whitehaven market, at 1 Jd. 
per stone. The apples in this county 
are very fine and large, some measur¬ 
ing from twelve to fourteen inches in 
circumference,and weighing 15 ounces. 
Forty-nine pounds of fine mutton has 
been sold at Whitehaven for eight shil¬ 
lings! scarcely 2d. per lb. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

We are happy to learn that the pro¬ 
fits of the Ladies’ Repository, after 


payment of all expenses, amount to 
£ 100. 12s. fid. which smn has been laid 
out amongst the different trades people 
in the town of Derby, by the direction 
of the Ladies’ patronesses, in the pur- 
chase of materials for clothing the dis¬ 
tressed Irish. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The Rev John Cummins has been 
promoted to the rectory of Raekenford. 
-Mr. Honeywell, a respeclable far¬ 
mer, in the neighbourhood of Kings- 
briilgo, has now apples enough on se¬ 
venty trees to make seventy hogsheads 
of cider. 

DURHAM. 

A seam of coal, six feet three inches 
in thickness, was come at lately in the. 
new colliery at Helton, at a depth of 
Kit) fathoms, or <15J feet, which it is 
hoped will amply reward the owners of 
the colliery for the spirited manner with 
which they have entered into and pro¬ 
secuted the undertaking.—Tlie will 
ot au officer who was killed in a late 
engagement between Lord Cochrane 
anil a Spanish licet, was lately proved 
in the Consistory Court of Durham. 
This lestameutary document, which the 
unfortunate officer carried in bis breast 
pocket, has been pierced in two differ¬ 
ent places by tfio fatal sword which 
terminated his existence, and it is also 
slightly marked with his blood. 

ESSEX. 

A portrait of Petrarch’s Laura, by 
Simon Mcmmi, lias been lately sold for 
eighty-five guineas,at Waiistead House. 
The catalogue, speaking of it, says, 
“ By the inscription on the hack, it ap¬ 
pears, that this beautiful picture was 
painted by Mcmmi, fov his friend Pe¬ 
trarch, who mentions it in bis fifty- 
eighth ode, and again in the eigl *‘y- 
niutb. After the death of Petrarch, it 
was taken to Arquer, and, in 1374, the 
Florentine Republic sent it to Boeaceio, 
who also notices it in his Epistles. 
After the death of Boeaceio, it passed 
into the hands of Chilian, from whom 
it was bought.” The auctioneer, per¬ 
haps, does not know that the learned 
dispute whether there ever was such a 
person as Laura—she is supposed to 
have existed only in the poet’s brain. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A pear-tree, of the jarganel species, 
growing in a garden near Gloucester, 
which bloomed in the spring, and since 
produced a fine crop of fruit, now pro 
seats a singular spectacle of a second 
blossom of a most beautiful appearance. 
——The wife of Mr. C. Rowe, of Exe- 
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ter, linen-draper, lias becu lately deli¬ 
vered of three fine hoys, "who, with the 

mother, are likely to do well-Mr. 

Betty, the ci-deranf, young Roscius, 
has again assumed the sock and buskin; 
he opened at the Cheltenham Theatre 
lately, in the character of the Earl of 
Essex, and was received with great 
applause. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Iii the garden of Mr. Harris, at Gos¬ 
port, is some Indian corn now in full 

ear.-Earl Grosvenor is said to have 

pm chased the magnificent mansion of 
Ion th ill. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The hop-picking has generally com¬ 
menced in this couuty, and the produce 
of the plantations will rival the foFmer 
productions of the best year; the qua¬ 
lity of the hops is also excellent. 

KENT. 

There is now growing in a garden 
belonging to a gentleman of the dock¬ 
yard, Sheerness, a species of the gourd 
genus, the seed of which was brought 
from Van Dieman’s laud, in the Drome¬ 
dary store ship. It is called by the na¬ 
tives of that island, toparra, and bears 
a beautiful white flower. The gourd 
is in the form of a bell, measuring ten 
inches in length, and nineteen in cir¬ 
cumference. It is considered a great 
curiosity, and probably the only one 
that ever arrived to perfection in this 
country. 

. LANCASHIRE 

There is an apple-tree growingiu the 
garden of Mr. T. Bevingtou, at Omer 
Green, Thornton, near Crosby, of which 
the stem is only eighteen inches high, 
but the branches of which (supported 
by a frame) extend over a circle of 
forty-five yards in circumference. This 
tree has borne an extraordinary quan¬ 
tity of fruit. — — At Ulverston, apples 
have been sold at the same price as po¬ 
tatoes, viz. throe-penee per hoop * - . - 

Within the last six years, the money 
expended by the trustees of the Liver¬ 
pool Docks, in the article of labour 
only, amounts to the extraordinary sum 

of 374,0001.- Preston Guild. The 

festivities consist of a grand musical 
f stival, races, plays, &e. &c. This 
singular festival, so perfectly unique , 
that there is no other of the kind in 
the kingdom, is of the standing of five 
centuries, it appears from the record 
of the borough, that there have been 
■ twenty guilds in five hundred years; 
that in the two first eeuturiesthey were 
held at irregular periods, but that since 
that time, beginning with the reign of 
Henry VUl. they have been celebrated 
regularly without intermission, every 
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twenty years. Time has diminished 
nothing of the splendour of this anc<*'iit 
festival, which is euhanced.<hf value by 
the rarity of its recumhice, and of 
which the Inclinations of the native in¬ 
habitants, resident and non-resident, 
dispose them to say, onto perpetua. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

There is now an apple-tree belonging 
to Mr. White, glazier, of Boston, in full 
blossom, which has this year borne 
fruit .—also one which has only been 
planted about two years, in the garden 
of Mr Weetes, of Skirbcck, which pro¬ 
duced apples this season, and has now 
blossomed again-The Earl of Bris¬ 

tol has returned to his Lincolnshire 
tenants 20 per cent, at his late audit, 
held at Sleaford. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The Rev. W. Thursby, M.A. of Oriel 
College, Oxford, has been elected to 
the vicarage of All Saints, Northamp¬ 
ton, void by the death of the Rev. 
C. 11. Tuffuell-The Rev. J. Wat¬ 

son, D.D. curate of Acle, Norfolk, has 
been instituted to the livings of Ring- 
stead-cum-Denford, void by the death 
of the Rev. Charles Proby, on the pre¬ 
sentation of T. Burton, Esq. of Yar¬ 
mouth . 

NORFOLK. 

The Rev. S. H. Savory, A.M. has 
been instituted to the vicarage of 
Houghton Juxta Harpley, in Ibis coun¬ 
ty, oil the presentation of the Marquis 
Cholmondcley. — From the Norfolk 
Agricultural Report we learn, that the 
wall-fruit and grapes are almost every 
where abundant; the latter nearly as 
good as in some seasons we find them 
in hot-honses. Wheats are of a supe¬ 
rior quality. Barley perhaps not more 
than two-thirds of a crop, and the qua¬ 
lity inferior to that of last year. Peas 
and beans better than was at one time 
expected, but not an average crop. 
Turnips falling off from the depreda¬ 
tions of grubs and wire-worms. 

NORTH VMBF.RLANDS HIRE. 

An annual exhibition for the promo¬ 
tion of the fine arts, is about to be 
opened in Newcastle. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Two carrots were lately drawn from 
the garden of Mr Hind, of Mansfield, 
which weighed four pounds, one of 
them measured,in length sixteen indies, 
and in circumference teu inches.— — At 
Newark, apples have been sold in the 
street at three-pence per peck. An 
apple has been lately gathered in the 
garden of Mr. C. Grcasley, ol'S-iunton, 
measuring twelve inches ami a half, 
aud weighing eleven ounces. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

The Rev. Thomas Bessland, B.A. of 
Balliol Colb ge, is appointed chaplain 
to the Right Hon. Lord &t. Helens. 

cun APQHinp 

' The Rev. F. l)e Veil Williams has 
been promoted to the rectory of Abdou 
—Patron, the Earl of Pembroke. 

SUFFOLK. 

Woolpit fair has been numerously 
attended. There was a very large 
shew- of colts, which met with ready 
sale, at advanced prices. There were 
but few good horses, but what there 
were, sold well. Business, upon the 
whole, more brisk than has been wit¬ 
nessed for some time.——Some fisher¬ 
men he longing to the port of Ipswich, 
have lately caught, at the mouth of the 
harbour, that singular fish, the sqnalus 
squatiiia, of Linnaeus. It has generally 
live rows of teeth, but the present, 
being \oung, had but three. It has 
five spiracles on each side of the neck, 
and two spouting holes placed behind 
the eyes. It was four feet six inches 
m length, and weighed OOlbs. It is a 
native of the European Seas, and is re¬ 
ported to be fierce and dangerous. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

At Warwick fair the supply of fat 
hearts was rather smaller than usual, 
utut as the buyers were more numerous, 
the whole were disposed of; prices 
may be quoted at from 3jd. to ad. per 
lb. A great number of sheep were 
penned, but the sales were dull, and 
the prices obtained were somewhat 
lower than at the late fair. 

WURCF STERSHIRE- 

The markets of Worcester have been 
'abundantly supplied with bops. The 
average prices were from 45s. to 63s. a 
few inferior were lower, and some tine 
levelled G7s. Nothing is doing in old 
hops, the prices of which are nominal. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The Lord Chancellor has been pleas¬ 
ed to present the Rev. John Baines 
. <Indium, M A. fellow of Queen’s Col- 
logr, Cambridge, to the vicarage of 
Holy Trinity, Micklcgate.-The har¬ 

vest, which is now completed in the 
dliferent districts in the vicinity of 
Vmk, will be little more than half an 
averagt crop. The crop of wheat, 

oats, and barley are very light.- 

The Doneastei St. Leger this year has 
been a tortunate event for betting men. 
The Yorkshire cognoscenti had strange¬ 
ly missed their calculation upon this 
race. The four first favourites were 
amongst the last horses. The winner, 
Theodore, was thought less of than 
any one in the race, and 100 to 1 was 


refused. So much tor North-country 
trial matcheB, when the first, second, 
and third horses were scarcely named 
in the race. Many thousands have 
changed owners on this occasion. 

SCOTLAND. 

The labours of the Society for improv¬ 
ing the skill of the working mechanics 
of Edinburgh, founded in April, 1821, 
have already been attended with great 
success.—The Commissioners who are 
appointed to enquire whether the Boards 
of Customs and Excise in Scotland may 
not be dispensed with, and their duties 
be transferred to a Central Board in 
London, will begin their investigation 
in a few days. Some of them are 
already arrived, and the remainder of 
the Commissioners will be in Edinburgh 
in a short time.—A party of more than 
100 of the townsmen and country gen¬ 
tlemen entertained Mr. Hume at dinner, 
in Anderson’s, New inn, Aberdeen,— 
Alexander Batincrman, Esq. in ihe 
Chair.—There is now to be seen at 
present, in the garden of Thos. David¬ 
son, of Cushat-hilt, a second crop of 
pease growing upon the stalks, which 
bore abundantly in July. The straw 
had become pale and withered, and 
was about to be removed from the 
ground, when, to the astonishment of 
the family, it began to exhibit the ver¬ 
dure and luxuriance of spring, and is 
now loaded with blossoms amt young 
pease.—Herring have bceu so plentiful 
in Inverness market, that they sell 
a dozen, sixteen, and even twenty 
excellent herrings for a penny. 

IRELAND. 

We understand that the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen, friends to the general 
amelioration of the condition of this 
country, and to the modification of the 
tithe system, have it in contemplation 
to give a public dinner to .the Duke 
of Devonshire, when he passes through 
Dublin, on his return to England.—His 
Grace’s noble and disinterested conduct, 
in respect of tithes, atid his constant 
advocacy of Ireland, deserve respect 
and gratitude.—So rare an accomplish¬ 
ment is the knowledge of music in Ire¬ 
land, that in the town of Strabane, 
a piano-forte cannot be tuned without 
sending to Raphoe for the organist; 
and the music master o( a respectable 
boarding - school, at Coleraine, comes 
every third week from Belfast, which 
is more than 50 miles distant. II hat 
an opening for a Colony of Get mans 

For the state of the. Irish harvest, 
see Agricultural Report. 
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!>rt. I'liorru, the subject of the 
present, memoir, w r as horn at Nor¬ 
wich, .fitly ii, IJJo. His lather, hy 
tiadc a carpenter, an ingenious me- 
cli.uiic, anil of good reputation, hav¬ 
ing a passion for music, of whirl), 
however, he had no knowledge, un¬ 
dertook to build an organ, on which, 
as soon as it would speak, he learned 
to play two or three common tunes, 
such as, God Saw the Kin;/; Let 
Ambition Lire thy Mind ; and the 
Master lit;inn; with which, and such 
chords as were pleasing to his car, 
he used to try the pertcetion of his 
instrument. 

.AboutChristmas, 1/76, when Mas- 
terf roteh was only a year and a half 
old, he discovered a great inclination 
tor music, hy leaving even his food 
to attend to it, when the organ was 
il.tying ; and about Midsummer, 
777. he would touch the key-note 
of his particular favourite tunes, in 
order to persuade his father to play 
them. Soon after this, as he was 
unable to name these tunes, he would 
play the first two or three notes of 
them, when he thought the key-note 
did not sufficiently explain winch he 
wished to have played. But accord¬ 
ing to his mother’s account, it seems 
to have been in consequence of his 
having heard tin; superior perform¬ 
ance of Mrs. rail nun, a musical lady, 
who came to try his father’s ttrgaii, 
and who not. only played on it, but 
snug t<> her own accompanyment, 
that Jie lirst attempted to play a tune 


himself: for, the same evening, after 
her departure, the child cried and 
was so peevish that; his mother was 
wholly unable to appease him. At 
length, passing through the dining¬ 
room, lie screamed and struggled 
violently to go to the organ, in 
which, when he. was indulged, he 
eagerly bent down the keys with his 
little fists, as other children usually 
do, after finding themselves able to 
produce a noise, which pleases them 
more than the artificial perforinayce 
of real melody or harmony by others. 
The next day, however, being left, 
while his mother went out, in the 
dining-room with his brother, a 
youth about, fourteen years old, lie 
would not let him rest till he blew 
the bellows of the organ, while he 
sat on his knee and he.pt down the 
keys, at first promiscuously, hut pre¬ 
sently, with one hand, he played 
enough of God Save the Kin;/ to 
awaken the curiosity of his 1'atlicr, 
who, being in <t garret, which was 
his workshop, hastened down stairs 
to inform himself who was playing 
this tune upon the organ. When he 
found it was the child, he, could 
hardly believe what he heard and 
saw. At this time, he was exactly 
two years and three weeks old, as 
appears hy the register, in the parish 
ot St. George, Colgate, Norwich. 
Although he shewed such a dc< ided 
inclination for music, he could no 
more be prevailed on to {day by per¬ 
suasion than a bird to sing. 
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When his mother returned, the 
father, with a look that at once im¬ 
plied joy, wonder, and mystery, de¬ 
sired her to go up stairs with him, 
as he had something curious to shew 
her. She obeyed, and was as much 
surprised as the father, on hearing' 
the child play the first part of God 
Sate ilu Kin}/. The next day he 
made himself master of the treble 
of flie second part; and the day 
after, he attempted the base, which 
lie performed nearly correet in every 
particular, except the note immedi¬ 
ately before the close, which being 1 
an octave below the preceding sound, 
was out of the reach of his little hand, 
i n the beginning of November, 1 777. 
lie played both the treble and base 
of f.et Ambition Fire thy Mind ; an 
old tune, now called, Hope, thou 
Knrxv of Young Desire. 

Upon the parents’ relating this 
extraordinary circumstance to their 
neighbours, they were laughed at, 
and advised not to mention it, as 
such a marvellous account would 
only expose them to ridicule. How¬ 
ever, a few days afterwards, Air. 
Crotch being ill, and unable to go 
out to work, Air. Paul, a master- 
weaver, by whom he was employed, 
passing accidentally by the door, 
and hearing the organ, fancied that 
he had been deceived, and that ( botch 
had stayed at home, in order to di¬ 
vert himself on his favourite instru¬ 
ment. Fully prepossessed with this 
idea, he entered the house, mid, sud¬ 
denly opening the dining-room door, 
saw the child playing on the organ, 
while his bvothcr was blowing- the 
bellows. Mr. Paul thought the pci- 
formance so extraordinary, that he 
immediately brought two or three 
of the neighbours to bear it, wlm 
propagating ihc news, a crowd of 
nearly a hundred persons came the 
next day to hear the youi.u per¬ 
former; "and, on the f'oliowin;* days, 
H still greater number flocked lo the 
house from all quarters of the city; 
till, at length, the child’s parents 
were obliged to limit his exhibition 
to certain days ami hours, in order 
to ^lessen his tatigue, and exempt 
themselves from the inconvenience 
of cOjBStant, attendance on the ctiri- 
ousuimiltitiide. 

"When the father first, earned him 
to the Cathedral, he used to erv the 
instant he heard the loud organ, 


which, being so much more power¬ 
ful than that to which he was accus¬ 
tomed at home, he was some time 
before he could bear, without dis¬ 
covering pain, occasioned, perhaps, 
by the extreme delicacy of his ear, 
and irritability of his nerves. 

Before lie was four years old, lie 
discovered a genius and inclination 
for drawing, nearly a>> strong as for 
music; for. whenever he was not at 
an instrument, he usually employed 
himself in sketching, with bis left 
hand, houses, churches, ships, or 
animals, in bis rude ami wild man¬ 
ner, with chalk, op the Hour, or mi 
wiiatever plain surface he was al¬ 
lowed to scrawl. 

The first voluntary lie heard with 
attention was performed at his father’s 
house hyMr.Mully, a music-master; 
and as soon as he was gone, the 
child seeming to play on the organ 
in a wild and different manner from 
what his mother was accustomed to 
hear, she asked him, what he v,as 
doing? And he replied, “1 am pi,ly¬ 
ing the gentleman’s fine things;"- - 
but she was unable to judge of the 
re oniblmice. However, when Mr. 
A!ally came a few days after, and 
ivas asked, whether the child had 
remembered any of the passages ill 
his voluntary, he replied in the 
affirmative. This happened when he 
was only two years and four months 
old. About this tune, such was the 
rapid progress he had made in judg¬ 
ing of the agreement of sounds, that 
he played the Faster Hymn with full 
harmony; and in the last two or 
three burs of HnUelvjalt , where the 
same sound is sustained, lie plated 
chords with both hands, by which- 
the parts were multiplied to six, 
which he had great ditfirulty in 
reaching, on account of the short¬ 
ness of lii-s fingers. From this pe¬ 
riod his memory was very accurate 
in retaining any turn* that pleased 
him; and being present at a concert, 
where a hantf of gentlemen per¬ 
formers played the overture in Rn- 
delinda, he was so delighted with 
the minuet, that the next morning 
he hummed part of it in bed; and 
by noon, without any further assist¬ 
ance, played the whole on the organ. 
-y-At four years old, his ear for mu¬ 
sic wal so astonishing, that lie. could 
distinguish at a great distance from 
any instrument, arid out of sight of 
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\he keys, unv note that was struck, 
whether A. B. C., &c. In this, L)r. 
Burney used, repeatedly to try him, 
and never once found him mistaken, 
-even in the half notes: a circum¬ 
stance the more extraordinary, as 
many practitioners, and good per¬ 
formers, are unable to distinguish 
hy the ear, at the Opera or elsewhere, 
in what key any air or piece is exe¬ 
cuted. At' this eailyage, when he 
was tiicd of playing on an instru¬ 
ment, and his musical faculties ap¬ 
peared wholly blunted, he could be 
provoked to attention, even though 
engaged in any new amusement, hy 
a wiomr note being' struck in the 
melody of an\ well-known tune ; 
and, if la* stood hy the instrument 
u lien such a note was designedly 
struck, he would instantly put down 
the right, in whn1v\cr key the air 
was playing. 

Before he was six years old, this 
infant prodigy taught himself to 
pla\ on flic violin, which he used to 
hold as a vioiineello; he could also 
play <in the common flute and s tic¬ 
ca do jwstorcllo. At three years old 
lie played on the organ in King’s 
College ('Impel, Cambridge, while 
sitting on his mother's knee; and 
at this time a print of him playing on 
the organ was engraved hy Sanders, 
at Norwich. 

As a painter in oil colours, Dr. 
Crotch possesses very considerable 
talents, although he exercises them 
only for amusement. A picture, 
painted hr him as a companion of 
one hy Salvator Rosa, which was in 
the possession of the late Charles 
t 'owner Esq., of the Albany, fully 
o 'need his talents; it was so ex- 
icllcnt in colouring, harmony, and 
effect, that, although entirely dif¬ 
ferent, in the subject, no one stand¬ 
ing - in the middle of the room could 
fell which picture was painted by 
Salvator Rosa, unless In* had been 
previously informed. Dr. Crotch 
also drew, and etched in soft giouud, 
twelve views taken from the envi¬ 
rons of Oxford, which are acknow¬ 
ledged to he very picturesque and 
spirited performances v 

The extraordinary musical talent, 
exhibited by Dr. Crotch in infancy, 
was matured by study and .practise; 
so as afterwards he was enabled to 
attain the highest rank in his pro-. 
JVssion: and, as a professor of music, 


, Professor of Music, 

he still continues to benefit society. 
He went, to Oxford in 1788, and in 
1790, was elected Organist to Christ 
Church*, in 1797, he was honoured 
with the Professorship* of Music; 
and in the same year succeeded Dr. 
Hayes, as Organist to St. John Col¬ 
lege and University Church. Dur¬ 
ing his residence in this city, he 
married Miss Bliss, the daughter of 
a respectable bookseller there; by 
whom be lias living one son, who is 
now a fellow of New College; and 
two daughters, who are twin sisters, 
and are both unmarried. Dr. Crutch 
left the Cniversitv of Oxford, and 
came to Condon in IbOiV, since which 
period, he has every season deliver- 
vered lectures on music, either at 
tin* Royal Institution in Albemarle 
Street, or at the Surrey Institution 
near Westminster Bridge, with the 
exception of one sea*.on, during 
which, he lectured at the London 
•Institution. 

Among tin* friends of Dr. Crotch, 
we must not omit to mention the 
late celebrated Dr. Burney, and * 
Chdtles Cooper Esq., Dr. Jowett, of 
Cambridge, anil the late Rev. John 
Owen, Secretary to the Bible Soci¬ 
ety. Tin* Rev. A. Sehomberg, 
fellmv of Magdalen College, Ox¬ 
ford, was bis earliest ami best 
patron. 

Among the numerous musical com¬ 
positions, published hy Dr. Crotch, 
wo cannot help mentioning two 
which more particularly advanced 
his reputation; u Palestine, a Sacred 
Oratorio;” and “ Specimens of Va¬ 
rious kinds of Music,” in d vols. 
folio. He is also author of a work 
on the Elements of Musical Com¬ 
position. 

The early age, at which Dr. Crotch 
discovered a most, astonishing musi¬ 
cal genius, is without a parellel in 
die history of eminent musicians; 
a. id perhaps none come m> nenr his 
precocity of musical talent, as the 
two Wcstlcys and Mozart. The 
Westleys discovered, during early 
infancy, very uncommon faculties 
for the practice of music. Charles, 
the eldest, at two years and three- 
quarters old, surprised his father by 
playing a tune on the harpsichord 
readily, and in just, time; soon after 
, he plavcd several, whatever his mo¬ 
ther sang, or whatever he heard in 
the street. Saah el, the young-st, 
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though he was three years old be¬ 
fore he aimed at a time, yet, by con¬ 
stantly hearing - bis brother practice, 
and being accustomed to good mu¬ 
sic and masterly execution, before 
he was six years old, arrived at such 
a knowledge iy music, that his ex¬ 
tempore performances on keyed in¬ 
struments, like Mozart’s, was so 
masterly in point of invention, mo¬ 
dulation, and accuracy of execution, 
as to surpass in many particulars, 
the attainments of most professors 
at, any period of their lives. 

Indeed, Mozart, when a little 
more thap four years old, is said to 
have#been not only capable of ex¬ 
ecuting lessons on his favourite in¬ 
strument, the harpsichord, but to 
bare composed some in an easy style 
and taste, which were, much ap¬ 
proved; and Samuel VVestley, be¬ 
fore be could write was a composer, 
and mentally set the airs of several 


oratorios, which he retained in me/ 
mory till he was eight years Old, 
and then wrote them down. 

Mere the difference "of education 
appeared; young Crotch, left to 
nature, was not only without in¬ 
structions, but good models of im¬ 
itation; while Mozart and Samuel 
West i,i v, on the contrary, may he 
said to have been nursed in good 
music; for as the latter had his 
brother’s excellent performances to 
stimulate attention, and feed his 
ear with ♦harmony ; the Merman in¬ 
fant, living in the house of his fa¬ 
ther, an eminent professor, and an 
elder sister, a neat player on the 
harpsichord, and constantly practis¬ 
ing compositions of the first <’lass 
for that instrument, had eicry ad¬ 
vantage of situation and culture, 
joined to the profusion of natural 
endowments. 


THE RECLUSE. 

I. 

’Twas not the wild fancy of youth’s giddy day, 

Nor the pangs of fond hopes once betrayed; 

Nor the frenzy of zealots which oft leads astray, 

That first led to the vows that I've made. 

Oh, no! ’Twas the choice,—the fond choice of my heart. 

In those cloisters to fix my abode, 

Where my soul may her transports of feeling impart. 

Link’d in love (yet in fear) with her Mod. 

II. 

At midnight’s still hour, when all nature’s at rest. 

When .ill motion, all life make a pause; 

Smc Nighl’s silver Queen, who, from East to the West, 

In her course still proclaims a First Cause. 

Ah! then, while the moon's sober beams chace the gloom 
From my cell, he my heart not less pure : 

Till my soul, wing’d with hopes for choice blessings to come, 
lakes her flight, no more ills to endure. 
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As the siiwly of Antiquities illus¬ 
trates llu* page of History, a few 
gleanings, from tlie extensive field 
of British Antiquities, will have a 
tendency to elucidate some ohscure 
portion of the History of our own 
country. 

Among' the Antitjuities of our 
native land, the Timmins is not the 
least attracting. ' In various parts 
of the country, the eye of the tra¬ 
veller is arrested by its solitary ap¬ 
pearance. And the person unac¬ 
quainted with it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther the prole.Iterance lie natural or 
artificial. In Derbyshire and Wilt- 
shiie, 'Tumuli of various shapes and 
dimensions present themselves to 
our view. That which is comm inly 
termed Silbury lliil, near Marl¬ 
borough, is of a gigantic si/e. being 
fitiO feet in diameter at the base; 
I/O teet. in perpendicular height, 
and 105 fi-et in diameter at the top. 
The smallest of them are about 12 
feet in diameter at the base. Those 
upon tin* Yorkshire Wolds, which 
will he described : n a future paper, 
are of the latter she. 

The wont 'Tumulus is purely 
Latin, and signifies “ a heap of 
earth.” When more than one is 
meant, the Latin plural Tumuli, is 
used. Tin word more frequently 
denotes a sepulchre, and i< used in 
this sense by the Roman Poets and 
Historians. 

‘•llo-tilem ad tuniuIumTrojae sub nioen- 
ibus altis 
Jn'ssa nn»ri.’’ 

gfcn. III. 321. 

Compelled to die at the enemies 
tomb under the lofty walls of Troy. 

——“ Tumnlo—■comlar.” 

Ovid. Met■ xir. 

1 shall be buried in the grave. 

Tacitus, in his Annals, Lib. II. 7- 
uses it to signify the burying place 
of those who fell in battle: 


“ Tumulum tamen nuper Varlams 
legionibus structum—disjeeeraut.” 

They destroyed the monument which 
had lately been raised for the troops 
of Yuri us. 

For the same purpose has the 
Tumulus generally been raised in 
our own country. It is hy some, 
called a Barrow; and when com¬ 
posed of loose stones, a Cairn; 
v\ hidi is common in the northern 
parts of the island ; and whose hulk 
has been increased hy the passenger, 
who manifested his respect for the 
dead, hy adding his stone to the 
mini her. 

The Tumulus or Barrow is of 
»t date, and extensive use. In 
the caily ages of Egypt and tirecce, 
they were piled to commemorate the 
names and actions of the illustrious 
dead; and were ihe magniliceut 
Pyramid in embryo. They are found 
in the wilds of America, as well as 
in the formerly wealthy kingdoms 
of Asia, and chilwed states of 
Europe. Of tin* manner of their 
formation by the ancients, vve have 
an account in the Iliad. 

—- u Where yet the embers glow, A 

Wide o’er the pile, the sable wiue/ 
they throw ; > 

And deep subsides the ashy heap! 

below. J 

Next, the white bones, his sad com¬ 
panions place, 

With tears, collected in a golden vase. 
The sacred relies to the tent they bore; 
The urn, a veil of lineu eover’d o'er. 
That done, they bid the sepulchre 
aspire, 

And cast the deep foundations round 
the pyre; 

High in the midst they heap the swel- 
ing bed 

Of rising earth, memorial of the dead.” 

Hook xxiii. 310. 

In a future mnflber will he des¬ 
cribed the diil'ercnt kinds of 7.«- 
m nl i. 

T. R. 

Jlu'/(/ate. 
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rejected love. 

'Helen it i« enough -farewell, lor ever, 

I’ve done whli .t’i in life exien* existence. 

And could f Inn In* mad hy mere volition, 

1 ’d quit I.lv di vereunb'er me <>f pm.. or. 

Ami make ,i death v, Licit hath nut pain nor prm, 
i jrsized at death, 1 took it by the hand. 

And but foi selfishness refrained, my mis’ry 

Made me too avaricious after 

To lisle my chance of being happy somewhere. 

IVliat though 1 imitate a laugh, and toil 
To rear my fetter’d spirits into gladness. 

The soul relapses from the. vain attempt, 

Weary, and fretted, and excoriate. 

And more dejected still, for seeming not so. 

Rejecting- mem’ry, and devoid of hope. 

The past and future are amalgamate 
In one unchaug’M, perpetual present, Helen : 

Ami night and day to me are both alike. 

I’ve made a covenant with sleep, that he 
Shall not advantage take of nature’s weakness. 

To steal thy image from me, hut shall spread 
His wehless veil so lightly o'er my senses. 

Fain y may look at her creations through it. 

Visions that wear the line of unking - thought, 

Davi ;:iess and death, the morning never iimis » >■ 

Mock'd, cheated, tortur’d, hy a pleasant dreem. 

Oh thou most fair, most beautiful delusion ! 

Thou wert not cruel and 1 thought thee kind. 

But ’tis the curst coquetry of your sex 
To lure, retire, he coy, and yet not cold ; 

Though your caprice is not without its sy-'em, 

Ye vacillate hy rule, that ye may lead some 
Sanguine youth to tender to your tenancy. 

The life-lease of his happiness and honour; 

Which ye but copy off into the list 
Of compliment, bestow’d upon vour beauty. 

Annulling, then, tin* treaty of atfectioii, 

Coldly decline to execute the deed. 

While victims of your frivolous ambition, 

(The greater number is the greater merit,) 

Our peace pays tribute to your vanity ; 

Ye build yom triumph out of our abasement. 

What sage, what school, e’er taught to win a woman? 

Wealth will plead well with one who loves heiselt : 

Glory wifi dazzle, flattery will beguile. 

But faith, and love, and constancy, are idle; 
i loved thee, mighty heaven, liov- I loved thee,! 

To keep the altar pure where thou wert shrined, 

1 horned the incense of stern self-denial, 

That when some smiling mbr Lief did assail, 

Or festive friendship urged me to its revels. 

Would in^rpose thy shade imnnenfate ; 

And, putting thus temptation in ccl'pse, 

Mirth’s howl was mawkish, Pleasure’s form look’d haggard, 
lv en in the gjavo thy image shall have power 
T’embalm it.s habitation, being, as ’iwere, 

Some sweet aroma to resist corruption ; 

This fleshly frame shall moulder into dust; 

These hones shall rot,, dissolve, decay, and still 
A colourless petrifaction shall survive ; 

A lava stone, the shape and form retaining, 

Of what it, onoe had been—a human heart ’ Tressiuan . 
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No. 1. 


Emroit, 

I'norcn naturally :t modest man, 

I have taken lea\e la oht i ilile myself 
upon van . 1 1 this time, far reasons 
uiiieh, when stilted, may induce yon 
to excuse so ere,it, a liberty. My 
appearance and manner, heir known 
to ion, are generally snjtjiosed to 
be somewhat remiiikaole, or, as my 
countrymen (lie Neoteh say, hents- 
jiccfc ; and are heiotmng' a subject 
of t;iIk and observation in most 
places which i visit ; so th.d, did 
I not intioduee mi/self to you, you 
one Id hear of me by some other 
hand, in a uav, so „s to give yon 
;r piejndice hy no means m my 
fa\ am. I him' thought proper, 
theiefore, fa lie hetareliaml vv ith any 
v, no might he disposed to eari. aturc 
me to you, of uhielt jiromjitness 
\ on u ill. no daiiht, see the prudence, 
as it mav save me some trouble hcre- 
uftei. besides gi\ : Mgme the advan¬ 
tage of the first ward in my own 
ea use. 

My name, .Sir, is John Shanks ; 
not ('ruiksfiii'dis, as I have some¬ 
times been miscalled. .My appear¬ 
ance is allowed, by all worthy per¬ 
sons who have judgment in these 
matters, to he quite gentlemanlike; 
not thiit shabby-genteel, as others 
have impertinently said; and al¬ 
though 1 have been profanely called 
** Old Shanks,” ! protest I am only 
fifty years of ace, which you will 
agree with me, Sir, in thinking, 
leaves me quite a young man.— 
A lialf-g row n sprig of divinity chose 
disrespectfully to describe me as 
a raw, unshapely, gaunt - looking 
man, with a very long neck, or 
thru pie, us he termed it, which lie 
had the assurance to say, was evi¬ 
dently meant for a rope. He went 
on shamelessly to say, that my 
knowlty shoulders rose on each 
wing of me to a level with uiy jaws, 
overlooking my person like promon¬ 
tories, from whence my arms, lie 
protested., hung like the handles of 
an old-fashioned pump; utthclower 
extremities of which (with as much 
Pur. May. Vol. Kk 


grace as the Hat piece of lead on tli.it 
pendulum-like article), swung, he 
said, my “ clattering - hands," each 
ulmut the size of a shoulder of 
mutton. 

He further profaned my person, 
by calling my hack 11 my trunk,” 
bc ause it is a little elongated; say¬ 
ing that my shoulder-blades stuck 
out, particularly in certain of my 
movements, so that iuv coat, looked 
as it were hung on pins, or on a 
dyer's fra mi*. My knees, it was 
averred, betokened gucat kneeling; 
and as to my feet, he swore it must 
have been from me that the Irish¬ 
woman asked a shoe, to make of it 
a eiadle for her child. 

Was it not very provoking to say 
all tiiis of my person, besides affirm¬ 
ing, that m\ mouth and ears were 
very near neighbours; and that my 
skinny jaws were made frightful by 
my grey whiskns; and because, in 
the course of shaving, 1 have left 
the one something larger than the 
other, to rail them by the names of 
the great hear, and the little hear? 
—Now, Sir, I confess that this, and 
a g reat deal more, has gone abroad 
of me ; nevertheless, I can assure 
yon it is utterly false, and that 1 
am a very tolerable looking youngish 
man; though, perhaps, a little bandy, 
particularly on one side; hut one 
does not know what will please in 
these new-fangled times ; for when I 
was a stripling of thirty, no gentle¬ 
man was thought handsome who 
was not a little bandy, for that was 
then the fashion. • 

It is also false to say that I stut¬ 
ter and mumble, or that my voice 
sounds as if it came out of an empty 
cask. I have, indeed, a little asth¬ 
matic cough, that l am so accus¬ 
tomed to, 1 really should feel dull 
without it; and as for that nervous 
twist in the mouth, and shake of the 
head that I occasionally have, I 
never feel any inconvenience from 
it, excepting, that certain ill-reared 
persons sometimes hurst out laugh¬ 
ing in my face while 1 am speaking 

9 (I 
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to^ them ; hut all .sensible persons 
think it a mark of uncommon wis¬ 
dom, since the (lays of the learned 
Leviathan, Samuel .Johnson.. 

Bnt for my profcs-duti, Sir, it is 
.not for me to puf von in possession 
of niv private a/lairs. i travel about 
the country, paillv because it is my 
humour to do so, and partly on a 
little business. Hut 1 am riot a pod¬ 
ia i, Sir, be assured—I scorn the 
name; ami when some have taken 
me for a quack doctor, or a travelling 
pi earlier,—that is to say, an ambas¬ 
sador from heaven,—give me leave to 
say, [ have always successfully ron- 
viueed them that 1 was a gentle¬ 
man ; a litlle reduced to be sure, 
hut when we became acquainted, 
they acknowledged that l had the 
very stamp of gentility, which 1 
coukl not help shewing in all 1 said 
and did. Some even regretted, that 
1 was not constituted a converter 
of souls ; for they said the bend of 
my eyebrows, and the peculiar sound 
of my voice, when I condescended 
1o speechify to them, was exceed¬ 
ingly impressive ; and were I to 
discourse to the villagers, of the new 
birth, or the new Jerusalem, or to 
“ talk of hell, where devils dwell,” 
l could not fail to do wonderful 
execution. 

For my conveyance here and 
there, 1 am indebted to my poor 
limbs, or, as the boys say, to my 
“ Shanks for as. Solomon saith 
wisely, he has “ seen servants on 
horses, and princes walking on their 
feet,” I am, unfortunately, one of 
these “princes;” for 1 have, doubt¬ 
less, many princely qualities, whom 
a “ thravvard fate” obliges—as is 
vulgarly said of me,—to ride on 
Shanks’s mare, while many of Na¬ 
ture’s serving-men pass me con¬ 
temptuously on horseback. In¬ 
deed, 1 have got rather a distaste at 
horse-riding, my last exploit in that 
way not being mixed with any 
“ pleasing remembrances,” when I 
begin to think of it; for although 
my friend and countryman, Deacon 
Langladle, complimented me with 
a gratuitous ride upon his auld mare 
Margery, which lie loved long and 
Well, wathless that she was rather 
‘lean and long-backed like myself, 
I could not get decently through 
the town of Thnrlowton astride of 
her, but the young folks should be 


jeering and bawling after me, to 
come down and look at myself rifling;, 
and the gentlefolks swore I wasDrfh 
Quixote come alive again, and offered 
me a spur and a barbci”s basin. 

But for all ibis. Sir, I am a gen¬ 
tleman, who has seen better days, 
and have observed and suffered not 
a few of flie evils of life. Being apt 
enough to complain myself, com- 
plainers frequently fall in mv way ; 
and as my pedestrian excursions 
bring me often into, conversation 
with tlio«e kind of “ princes” who 
are forced to walk on their legs— 
with those who are poor and jovial, 
as well as with the dispirited and 
the complaining—as I have got a 
facility in entering into people’s 
humours, and as 1 can give groan 
for groan, and am considered kind- 
hearted and compassionate, I hear 
many a sorrowful tale, and observe 
many a strange character. More¬ 
over, being considered rather an odd 
man, and above the quality of those 
I am apt fo meet in my perambula¬ 
tions, persons more readily open 
their mind to me than to their 
equals. A young woman tells me 
of her disappointments in love, 
anil an old man of his success or 
disappointments in his avaricious * 
schemes, for the mere pleasure of 
telling them. The one boasts of 
her conquests, and the other of his 
sagacity and his craft, because these 
are subjects on which they love to 
speak, when they can do it as they 
ran to me without that suspicion 
arid reservation, which experience im¬ 
poses upon the freedom of communi¬ 
cation among neighbours and equals, 
u bo may take advantage ot the 
weaknesses of each other. Now, 
Sir, not doubting but that you will 
take my part against any who would 
calumniate my character or ridicule 
my person, l" will, in return, give 
you a few of the narratives and ad¬ 
ventures which have been communi¬ 
cated 4o me in the course of my 
excursions ; and as 1 have an excel¬ 
lent memory, and do not shut my 
eyes to what is worth remarking, 
you shall hare them as they have 
been given to me, with all possible 
truth and accuracy. 

•My road the other day lay through 
a desolate moss in Scotland, lying 
between Kilmarnock and Glasgow, 
well known by the, name of the 
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Mearns Moor. The cheapness of 
'■oaching, and the increasingly lux¬ 
urious ideas of the people render 
pedestriau travellers very rare upon 
a road like this ; and accordingly I 
had no company for many weary 
miles, which the desolateness of the 
country made unusually tiresome 
and dreary. The ditv was far ad¬ 
vanced; and I was plodding-on my 
weary way, through hlaek mo-s, 
with a little dhorsilieation of furzy 
hillsand hollows; adribblingstrcam 
c rossed the road here and there, and 
my reveries were sometimes disturb¬ 
ed by a flight of crows, which croak¬ 
ed over my head, and helped to 
blarkcu the ‘■•roue around me. My 
spirits were dissipated hv h«‘at, and 
fatigue; I was tired of the solitude, 
and longed exceedingly to see a hu¬ 
man face. At length 1 observed the 
figure of a woman at some, distance, 
resting on a low wall that skirted 
the road, and clad in rusty ldaek : a 
widow’s bonnet, nearly concealed her 
face, which indeed raised compassion 
in me when 1 came close to her, for 
she look'd the widow most true to 
nature; no affectation appeared with 
her; grief of nmol, ami weakness 
and weariness from her journey, 
were most expressively marked on 
her countenance. She was a little, 
dark eomplcxioned woman, rather 
past the years of youth, hut looking 
more injured by grief than years, 
and rather ordinary than otherwise, 
which somewhat disappointed me; 
for I never can get interested in the 
conversation of “ an ordinary wo¬ 
man.” Nevertheless, I was glad to 
meet her upon this lonely road ; and 
when we came to converse, she be¬ 
gan to interest me, from the feeling 
and seriousness of her conversation, 
and the depth of meaning which she 
seemed to attach to every word she 
uttered. She had large "black eyes, 
which gave extraordinary expression 
to that feeling, and gave a melan¬ 
choly and affecting air to all that she 
said; and 1 afterwards thought I 
could perceive a comeliness in her 
face, and an'elevalion in her senti- 
'ments which interested me exceed¬ 
ingly. 

“ "dude day, Mem,” I said, ad¬ 
dressing her “ ye seem to bo tired, 
—its a Tang, road this, and no that 
heartsom.” “ Indeed, Sir,” she an¬ 
swered, “ I am tired, but I am now 


rested a little, and if ye’re gaun on 
to Glasgow, I shall he blytlu: of your 
company, for ye are a reverend look¬ 
ing gentleman, and solid, if ve will” 
—and she smiled mournfully — 
“ think it worth your while to be the 
travelling companion oi a silly body, 
who will not fie apt to make vou 
laugh.”—“ Indeed I will be glad to 
be your companion, Mistress, ’ 1 

said, “ and not the less so, that you 
seem rather sad, as 1 am sorry to 
perceive ; but perhaps 1 may be able 
todiveit your mind us we proceed. 
You may suppose 1 have not Iricd 
until, this day without my own share 
of the sorrows of life, nor would l 
be now travelling- this road on foot 
if I iiad been among the fortunate 
and the happy/” The little woman 
looked in my face when I had said 
this, and seemed impressed with 
somewhat that she would say, hut 
restrained herself, and only looked 
somethin'/ which 1 cannot describe ; 
then giving a smile, as if ill grati¬ 
tude to me. for putting myself on a 
level with her h-eling*, she proceed¬ 
ed onwards. After walking a short 
time in silence, she reached her hand 
to me, arid said, as you are so at¬ 
tentive, Sir, will you allow me to 
take your arm. A woman,” she 
continued, “ requires a staff to lean 
upon through this world, particu¬ 
larly a weak broken hearted crea¬ 
ture like me; but mi/ staff is gone, 
and 1 am to wander through the 
world alone !” Here she stopt; her 
heart was full, and I did not inter¬ 
rupt her—but she seemed to strain 
against her feelings, wiped away her 
tears, and begged my pardon for ob- 
tmding her griefs upon a stranger. 
After some conversation, in which 
she seemed to recover her spirits, 
she, at my request, agreed to be¬ 
guile the time on the road by telling 
me her story, which she did as fol¬ 
lows :— 

The Widow's Story. 

“ 1 need not take up your time, 
Sir, with an account of my early 
years. I enjoyed much in the com¬ 
pany of an excellent mother, read 
much, and anticipated nmcli of the 
expected happiness of life. But my 
father always called me a novel- 
reading fool; and my mother shook 
her head, and warned me against 
setting my heart upon any thing in 
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this world, exhorted mo to endea¬ 
vour to conquer my sensibility, and 
to * think soberly.’ l grew up 
I perceived, with sorrow, that I was 
very destitute of persona) attractions, 
the grand object oi value to a wo¬ 
man ; and my mother told me, that 
as to marriage,—what a woman’s des¬ 
tiny generally turns upon,— I might 
think myself fortunate if l obtained 
a man in years, and in decent cir¬ 
cumstances ; a plain man, who would 
taler; me for other qualities than per¬ 
sonal beauty.”—Here my gallantry 
obliged me to interrupt the lady, by 
observing, that she must have' been 
undervaluing herself, or my eyes 
deceived me; but she only faintly 
smiled, and proceeded :— 

“ I enjoyed little of the pleasures 
of youth, and scarcely knew any 
thing of the interesting and hopeful 
enjoyments of young females who 
are sought after, admired and loved. 
My good sense was praised, my eru¬ 
dition was talked of, sometimes 
sneered at; but beauty! that dear 
subject of interest to a woman, was 
never mentioned in my presence, ex¬ 
cept with reference to others, in such 
a way, as to shew me its value in the 
eves of men, and to give me a bum¬ 
ble opinion of myself. The young 
men talked of books with me. and 
my father, but they made up their 
party of pleasure without ever think¬ 
ing- of me; and prefered the silliest 
coquets, the merest, mental nonenti¬ 
ties, because of some girlish beauty 
of face or person. This was most 
chagrining to me,-as I had naturally 
strong sensibility and much relish 
for the endearments of affection and 
the*passions of the heart. The emu¬ 
lations and preferences of tlie young 
party or the ball-room I was not des¬ 
tined to partake of; to the look of 
admiration or of interest, in public 
or private, 1 was quite a stranger, 
and the delicious evening walk with 
a lover, the stolen whisper or inter- 
v i°W^&was fated never to enjoy. Old 
men Miked loligion with me, young 
men talked about the weather or the. 
wiws, but their little love topics and 
sdindals among their rivals and 
Ipeethearts, they feared to speak of 
'j? 1 *»y presence, and love was never 
mentioned, except in ridicule. 

“ Meantime my father died, and was 
soon followed by my excellent mo¬ 
ther, whose death caused me much 


grief, and whose counsel I was soon 
greatly to miss. My support was 
cut off by their death, and I bad no 
relations alive, except a brother, who 
was abroad, and could not be useful 
to me; but I bad fortunately been 
bred to dress-making, in which bu¬ 
siness 1 now set up, and to which I 
turned energetically for a livelihood. 

I got. business by degrees, my mind 
was kept employed, and I maintain¬ 
ed myself as a tradeswoman, respec¬ 
table and independent. 

“ There now came some to my house 
in quality of suitors, but none such 
as my fancy bad painted, or as I 
rould even think of as husbands. 
One there was who had been pretty 
intimate with my father; a coarse 
man, upwards of forty, stingy, 
worldly, and easy in oireumslances. 
llis addresses at iirst frightened me, 
at tiie bare idea of such a man being 
my companion for life, and the 
sharer of my bed. But as he be¬ 
came serious in bis advances, I be¬ 
gun to think of the folly of reject¬ 
ing him, particularly as I was now 
twenty-live, and bad little chance, 
as I thought, of obtaining a young 
man whom 1 could love, or who 
would feel tin* affect ion fog me which 
I thought naturally should belong 
to the conjugal state. In short, 
good sense,—if you please to call it 
so,—overcame my natural aversion 
to him as a man ; fori referred to 
the whole of life jund its substantial 
comforts, and tried to reconcile my¬ 
self to complete disappointment for 
life of any exercise for those feelings 
as far as regarded my husband, 
which nature had so intimately con¬ 
nected with my happiness. 

“ But this conquest over myself 
and ali that had been dear to my 
imagination, that had still been the 
subject of my undeferred hope for 
many years, was not achieved for 
some time, nor without tears and 
regrets more than 1 need tell. In 
short, I reconciled my mind to marry 
the man who was the very antipode 
of the mau I could hpve loved. I 
consented, and the day was fixed 
when we should go together to the 
next large town for some marriage 
articles. Jn the morning when we 
•were to have proceeded, 1 was ready 
at the time appointed, but it rained 
a little, and he came not, nor for 
the whole of the day did he make 
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his appearance, or send any apology. 
Another, and another day passed; 
and on the third he called as if no¬ 
thing - had occurred, spolce of the 
morning - three days hack having - 
keen rainy, and of other matters 
connected with our marriage in such 
a manner as to shock me exceeding¬ 
ly; and still more painfnlly to me 
did lie express himself when l no¬ 
ticed his conduct with some feeling 
of surprize. 1 saw that he consider¬ 
ed himself as paying me, or any 
woman in ordinary circumstances, a 
great compliment by offering him¬ 
self for a husband; that no treat¬ 
ment of his, however degrading, 
was to he noticed hy me when lie 
was pleased to do me so great a fa- 
\our, and that I was considered as 
an article of furniture for his house 
that he might have at the slightest 
token of his will, or that he might 
pass hy at his pleasure. l\1y heart 
rose against him, hut 1 suppressed 
my feelings until his absence enabled 
me to obtain relief in tears. In 
short, lie inner came near me more, 
and I verily believe exported me to 
half gone to him, in which case lit; 
might have condescended to be re¬ 
conciled to me, and to make me his 
wife. 

“• You may conceive what a shock 
this gave my feelings, after 1 had 
with difficulty made up my mind to 
the step, and "thought my life shaped 
out for me; and I felt it the more as 
1 was without mother or friend with 
whom I could advise. 

“ Hut. the distance between grief 
and joy is sometimes very short. 
My mind was still in the depression 
caused hy this event, when I was 
addressed by a young man of whom 
I had no idea, of pleasing exterior, 
and still more pleasing address, 
whom I had only heard talked of us 
gay, good-natured, and imprudent. 
You know, Sir, there is no time 
when a woman is so easily courted 
as immediately after a disappoint¬ 
ment in love, or a slight. Illy seri¬ 
ous mind at first regarded his follies 
as insurmountable barriers to happi¬ 
ness with him ; but bis person and 
manners, so agreeable, so unlike 
him who had deserted me, won upon 
me at once. 1 lectured him for his 
imprudences, which he received so 
well, that l flattered myself if we 
were united, I should acquire an in¬ 
fluence over him, and induce him to 


stcady and virtuous conduet. 1 did 
not long withhold my consent, and 
was intoxicated with happiness at 
the idea of getting for a husband a 
man whom 1 really loved; and in 
the fullness of my heart, wrote to 
my brother abroad of my good for¬ 
tune, describing my husband’s hand¬ 
some face and person. We were 
married, and 1 was the happiest, of 
women, and the more so as my hap¬ 
piness w r as unexpected, and by con¬ 
trast with the fate I had just escaped. 

I now, as 1 thought, was to realize 
all that my imagination had conceiv¬ 
ed of the blessedness of-tlic married 
statu; and when 1 found myself with 
child, exulted in the occupation my 
affections would have hy my husband 
and our offspring. 

“ But alas! my happiness was 
short. It was hut a moon of feli¬ 
city—but it was felicity—and the 
sorrows which I have since suffered, 
great as they have been, will not 
irevent it from living In my remcin- 
>ranre. I soon found that my bus- 
band did not, earn for me, that the 
love was nearly all on my side, and 
it appeared tli.it he had married me 
as a resource in ease liis business 
should fail with him, for it seemed 
not to be prospering. I met my for¬ 
mer suitor shortly after marriage at 
a party, and be bad flu* cruelty to 
take me aside and reproach me w ifJi 
the clioii e I had made, to throw the 
blame of our quarrel on me, and to 
predict misery and ruin as the con¬ 
sequences of my new connection. 
My heart was sorely wounded at his 
words, especially as from some things 
1 had observed, I feared bis predic¬ 
tion might be too true. Alas! f, 
who have too much feeling, have 
surely been destined to be the prey 
and the sport of those who’ have 
none. _ My husband’s conduct, was 
'apricious and unequal. He was 
sometimes seemingly affectionate, 
gay, and engaging; often he was 
neglectful, peevish, and unfeeling. 
He had me surrounded with a junta 
of his female relations, who watched 
me, put evil in his mind against me, 
and made me wretched. Meantime 
he suffered me to provide every ne¬ 
cessary for our living, under the 
p(ea that lie could not be allowed to 
draw any money from his business- 
funds for some time, but declined 
entering into particulars. He at 
length neglected me most obviously, 
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ami my complainings am! entreaties 
only served to estrange Jiiin from me 
the more.”—Here my narrator paus¬ 
ed, and then exclaimed with energy, 
“ What, ('an make up to a woman 
who marries for love tor the loss ot 
her husband's aDoctions! That is 
her » lory in prosperity, her consola¬ 
tion in sorrow, her support in trial, 
her r\cry thing. Poverty she may 
siillei, perseention or ill treatment 
from others she may endure, toil she 
may undertake with cheerfulness 
ami with patience, but take from 
her her husband’s affections, and you 
take from her the corner-stone upon 
which is founded all her happiness 
upon earth. Oh! that men, who 
marry under these circumstances, 
who are united to a woman that can 
ft el, were to think what they' hare 
in their power, were to consider the 
misery they may occasion ! 

“ I found, by degrees, and most un¬ 
willingly, that my husband had no 
heart to love any woman steadily, 
and little ■worth, or principle , that 
could he depended upon ; and was 
a man of pleasure, without know iug 
in what real pleasure consisted.— 
I was delivered of a (laughter, the 
fruit of our marriage, of whom lie 
was extremely fond at first ; but, 
like a child with its plaything, he 
tired of her shortly; her, who was 
his own picture, and my only conso¬ 
lation on earth. His business was, 
it seemed, now fast verging to a 
crisis, and his partner would, it was 
supposed, contrive to injure him, 
and to save himself. 

“ He now spent hiseveningsentirely 
from home, mostly with gay friends, 
or in places of some public amuse¬ 
ment ; and though he was not with¬ 
out the feeling that he was neglect¬ 
ing Ids business, and using me ill, 
he bad not strength of mind suffi¬ 
cient to meet it, and do the best in 
his power, nor principle to do me 
justice ; nor was his feeling of that 
kind 1o induce him to treat me with 
kindness. Of the attentions and 
.^isciety of a married woman, 1 was 
rjfow completely deprived. Sunday 
he spent away from me; I had to 
walk to church alone,—a thing re- 
fnarkable in the town where we 
lived,—and the dear evening walks 
we used to take, 1 now could only 
recollect with regret, 

“ Perhaps I expected too much from 
him at first, and was too severe in 
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my reflections on his*conduct; for 
he evidently dreaded my reproaches, 
yet he had not strength to do what 
lie was conscious lie ought. At 
length he told me one day, with 
some seeming eompunetion, that the 
cause of his unaccountable conduit t 
was the state of his mind, with re¬ 
gard to his business, which was in 
an embarrassed slate; although lie 
had commenced it with many and 
many advantages. His tonlidemv 
soothed rue. 1 regarded him with 
pity, because 1 loved him ; and ad¬ 
vised him, with tears, to a decisive 
and consistent, conduct. l»ut his 
partner and he had become enemies, 
and a failure took place, and now 
commenced to me a series of suffer¬ 
ings which I need not attempt t«* 
describe. % poor weak-minded 
husband, although little deficient in 
property to pay his debts, and al¬ 
though nothing materially wrong 
could he charged against him, had 
not courage to meet his creditors, in¬ 
to arrange his business; but without 
saying a nurd to me of his inten¬ 
tions, lied, as 1 afterwards learned, 
to Hamburgh, upon some vague un¬ 
derstanding with sonic person, in 
the way ot business. 

“ Now his creditors and his part¬ 
ner, he being out of the way, made 
out every kind of charge against 
him ; blamed him for all which had 
come upon the concern, which they 
visited, as far as they could, upon 
me, as his wife and representative. 
Men seem to take pleasure in dis¬ 
tressing- those who are completely 
in their power, in proportion to their 
helplessness, their inability to op¬ 
pose their persecutors, and their dis- 
ositimi to bend under them. Mau- 
ind are so conscious of weakness 
and imperfection in themselves, that 
they are apt to despise those who 
are terrified liy them, anti find a 
malignant pleasure in increasing 
their terror, and hunting them down; 
as the dog worries to death the timid 
hare, who is unable to run further to 
avoid him, or to resist his ferocity. 
Thus they did with me; for although 
my husband brought me no pro¬ 
perty, did not even furnish my house, 
nis creditors sold my little property 
for his debts; and a man who had 
once worked for our family in a 
mean capacity, hut who had now 
got to be my landlord, carried away 
my furniture, and sold it in tho • 
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market place ; sold the bed from 
under me and my child, for the rent 
of my house. 'Die wretches thought, 
they acted firm and manly, because 
they were unmoved from pursuing 
what they thought, their own in¬ 
terest, and satisfying themselves for 
their property, by my tears and dis¬ 
traction of mind ; and drove me 
desperate, by their unfeeling per¬ 
secution. In addition to all this, 
my husband’s female relations, who 
never liked me, now joined in dis¬ 
tressing me, by contriving to blame 
me as the cause of his misfortunes; 
and my own remaining relations, 
whom 1 was obliged to apply to for 
assistance, to re-pun base a few a re¬ 
ticles of my on u furniture, grudg¬ 
ingly lent me a little money, sea¬ 
soned with reproaches for my im¬ 
prudent marriage, to which some of 
themselves had advised me, while 
l hey scorned the bitterness of my 
grief, and almost laughed at my 
calamity. 

“What, end should it serve for me 
to describe, Mere 1 able, what l suf¬ 
fered at this period: A poor woman, 
boieft of every thing, my husband 
gone 1 knew not whither, leaving 
me pregnant* and an infant in my 
arms, little more than a year old : 
all the world avoiding me, find suf¬ 
fering my grief to prey upon my 
mind, almost to distraction. Hut 
my child and my condition obliged 
me to rouse myself; and what was 
f forced to do, think you? I could 
do nothing without a little money, 
and, after every resourse failed, I 
was obliged to apply for it, to the 
very man who was formerly to have 
been niv husband, and who had 
already so wounded my feelings. 

“ This was the bitterest of all! I 
am unable to hear the recollection 
of it !” Mere the poor woman *s 
tears prevented her utterance, and 1 
was obliged to lead her to the road 
side, and seat her on a stone to rest 
herself, while she wept profusely. 
At length, I led her forward, and 
she proceeded. 

“ The man l went to apply to, 
was a short, stout-made, contented- 
looking, comfortable living man, 
about forty-five ; and he bowed me 
in, with that apparent respect, which 
I felt to he a mockery ; and seemed 
pleased with the interview, as it 
afforded him an opportunity of con¬ 


trasting his circumstances with mine, 
and of revenging himself on iny feel¬ 
ings, for my former want of submit 
sion to him. My heart was ready to 
,_liurst, while I tried to state to him 
the purpose of my visit, which he 
heard with the greatest coolness 
and self-complacency, and which 
he seemed perfectly to understand, 
before 1 could get words uttered to 
express it. While i spoke with him, 
his former prediction of ruin and 
misery, and the circumstances in 
u hi eh that prophecy was uftered, 
rushed upon my mind, so as to ren¬ 
der my thoughts almost insupport¬ 
able. 1 had brought with me some 
small articles of my private pro¬ 
perty, to pledge with him for a few 
pounds, whb-h he took and examined 
with all the business-like snnp-froid 
of a pawnbroker, handed me the 
money, took down my promise of 
the time it was to be repaid; and 
dismissed me, with a grin of satis¬ 
faction tit. the accomplishment of 
his prediction, and at seeing me in 
the deepest sorrow. 

“ 1 now with a perturbed mind and 
sore feelings, began to apply myself 
to my business, as far as my health 
and the rare of my child would 
allow. I had been well known and 
respected, and l now commended 
myself to the cupidity of customers, 
by working for so little, and so 
carefully, that 1, in time, began to 
get easier in circumstances, to re¬ 
furnish my house, and to acquire 
some degree of respect, and even 
pitv. The opinion of the world, 
good or had, is inseparable from 
success or its contrary, however lit¬ 
tle they may be attributable to the 
individual. When the ruin of my 
husband took place, my neighbours 
found a thousand faults of conduct, 
and blemishes of character in me, 
which they never had sagacity tv* 
discover, when l was doing well. 
Now, when by great exertion 1 was 
beginning to recover myself, they 
complimented themselves, in disco¬ 
vering several virtues in me, which 
had escaped their penetration when 
1 was in distress; and felt great 
self-approbation, in giving me their 
employment, out of pity, as they 
said, and to encourage me ; while, 
in reality, it was because none would 
do tlieir work so cheap, nor allow 
themselves to be trampled upon, as 
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they, in some measure, could do 
me, because I was humble and un¬ 
fortunate. 

- “ 1 pot on, however, m spite ot 
many discouragements ; and after a 
loner time, received letters from my 
husband full of expressions of re- 
o-reh Kindness, and affection. We 
continued to correspond, and as the 
impression of my former sorrows 
begun to weaken, my former love 
for my husband revived,and anxiely 
for bis welfare occupied much of my 
thoughts. I was delivered of a son 
to my great joy, but my recovery was 
led ions, and the care of him and my 
daughter mud/ interrupted my busi¬ 
ness. It continued, however, tole¬ 
rably good, and I had several ap¬ 
prentices, who assisted me in the 
care of the children, who now were 
a source of most interesting enjoy¬ 
ment. 

“ My daughter was particularly so, 
as she now began to prattle and call 
for her father, whose very image she 
was; and her little looks and lan¬ 
guage pointed my thoughts to him 
incessantly, and made, separation 
from him extremely irksome and 
joyless. I began to excuse his fol¬ 
lies and liis neglect of nit*, from the 
consideration of his youth, and the 
way he was circumstanced in his 
business. His expressions of kind¬ 
ness were now doubly dear to me; I 
began to be impatient to see him, 
and formed" a thousand plans and 
hopes of influencing him to virtuous 
conduct, and regard for myself. 

“ He wished me to go to Hamburgh 
to him, and used many arguments 
and affectionate expressions to in¬ 
duce me. But the prattle of my 
child was irresistible I she looked in 
my face as 1 wept over her father’s 
letter, called his name, and seemed 
to appeal to me, not to rear her as a 
fatherless child, but to take her to 
him that she might receive his bless¬ 
ing, and his instruction. For a long 
time 1 would not allow myself seri¬ 
ously to entertain the thought of 
leaving my country and going to 
him; at, length I' did begin to enter¬ 
tain the purpose—and let every man 
and wife who have loved each other, 
and who, though aware of each 
others’ faults, have known what it 
is to be obliged by circumstances to 
, lire separate, judge for me in this 
■^matter, and say whether t was not 


to be excused, lie promised to scud 
me money, but when the time came, 
wrote me that he could not for some 
time get it from bis employer. I 
had, however, been making some 

S aratioris for going to him, for I 
;rstood his situation was tole¬ 
rably promising, and absence from 
him began to get extremely irksome 
to me, now as I had made up my 
mind. A letter I received from him 
at this time complaining of the state 
of his health, his want of comfoit, 
and exposure to company from not 
having a house of his own, ami 
using [many endearing expressions, 
determined me to set offinnnediately. 
t disposed of my business, and de¬ 
parted for Leith, to encounter the 
sea, in the beginning of winter, 
with two infant children, and no 
one to assist or protect me on an 
element to which I was a perfect 
stranger. 

“ The voyage was boisterous, 
stormy, and uncomfortable. I suf¬ 
fered much from that horrid sick¬ 
ness caused by the motion of the 
vessel, nhich is so severe upon weak 
constitutions, and from anxiety 
about my infants, to whom in my 
illness L was unable to attend. Even 
when 1 got a little recovered, my 
spirits were low, and iny mind irri¬ 
table; and a prognosticating - dread 
of some further sorrow oppressed 
me and sickened me with apprehen¬ 
sion. However, there were some 
gentlemen passengers on hoard, who 
were extremely kind and attentive 
to me, treated me with feeling, and 
assisted me with my infants. As 1 
drew near to Germany, my impati¬ 
ence to sec my husband became ex¬ 
treme; 1 had a thousand dreams and 
fancies about him, in the state of 
health in which he described himself. 
But hope flattered me with the joy 
of meeting him well, and rejoiced 
to see me, and with the happiness I 
might enjoy with him in a country 
which spoke a different language 
from our own, and when I could not 
of course fail to be his principal so¬ 
ciety. I fancied the delight he would 
feel at meeting with his children, 
and the calm enjoyment l should 
have in having n© business to mind, 
but to attend to them, and to make 
him comfortable. 

At length, with extreme pleasure - , 
I heard the cry of land, and we soon 
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began to sail down flu* Elbe, and I 
to draw near to my husband. Who 
can describe the feelings of a woman 
in my circumstances, as we at length 
stepped ashore in Hamburgh ? My 
limbs could scarce carry me to the 
house to which I was directed. On 
my arrival, I was conducted up stairs 
by a foreign-looking man, and when 
I expected to see myhnshand, whom 
T trembled with impatience to em¬ 
brace, the man bowed me to a seal, 
walked off slowly, and shut the door 
after him, without saying a word. 
1 attributed (his to his want of the 
English language, while I sat trem¬ 
bling• to s“c my husband. At length 
a foot was on the stairs, I rose, the 
door opened, l watched it intensely. 
A person entered,—no husband,— 
hut a strange, demit re-looking man, 
who addressed me in English, and 
begged me to he seated, I could 
not hear this formality, hut iny ap¬ 
prehensions were awakened l>y it.— 
I had not power to speak. He took 
a seat, and looked as if he had some¬ 
thing to say, and did not know how 
to introduce it. At length he said, 

* Madam, I presume you are the wife 
of Mr. Y——*?’ ‘ Yes,’ said 1, eager¬ 
ly, ‘and why is he not here? Is he 
well ?’—‘ I am sonv, Madam,* said 
lie, ‘ to he the hearer of evil tidings 
to yon, hut 1 trust you will he calm.’ 

* Oh !’ 1 said, ‘is he well? Is he 
alive? speak, 1 pray you for Hod’s 
sake ! tell trie at once, and that will 
calm me.’ * Since 1 must say it. 
Madam, l yesterday assisted in lay¬ 
ing him in the grave.’ ‘ God in 
heaven!’ I exclaimed, and fell faint¬ 
ing at his feet. 

“ ["’or some time after I recovered, 

I neither knew nor observed any 
thing, hut when 1 became collected, 
aud fully understood that my hus¬ 
band had been hastily carried off in 
a fever, my former grief, great as it 
had been, seemed small and tolera¬ 
ble in comparison to this. Mv hus¬ 
band was gone, on whom all my 
hopes and wishes centred. All my 
sorrows now met in a point, for he 
was gone for whom I had sacrificed 
and left my country and my all. lie 
who was the husband of my youth! 
the father of my children ! to whom 
clnng all my anticipations and my 
recollections, and in whose society I 
had tasted the only portion of'high 
enjoyment .which had been my lot 
Ear. Mag. Vol. 82 . 


on earth.”—'Here the poor little wo¬ 
man stood stone still to express with 
energy her grief. “ Oh, Sir!” she 
said—and she stood in the middle of 
the road looking up in my face, with 
her widow’s crape thrown up, her 
hands wrung into each other, and 
her face streaming with tears, the 
very picture of heart-bursting sor¬ 
row.—“ Oh, Sir! can yon conceive 
what it is to lose a husband as I lost 
him? ('an you understand the inex¬ 
pressible grief of never seeing - more 
on earth—never!—never more on 
earth !—the man, who with all his 
faults, is entwined round the heart 
of a weak and sensitive woman?” 

1 was by this time so completely 
overcome by the appearance and 
story of this unhappy woman that 
my tears fell as fast as hor’s. When 
she became a little calm she pro¬ 
ceeded. 

“ Independent of my feelings for 
my husband, I was now in a foreign 
country, where a language which 1 
understood not was spoken, without 
friends or money, and with two' in¬ 
fant children besides myself to pro¬ 
vide for. I had given up my busi¬ 
ness in Scotland, and was left a des¬ 
titute and discon -.elate widow in a 
foreign country, and what was I to 
do ? Sorrow brought on ill health, 
my money was nearly gone, and my 
children came to he neglected. Ail 
that my husband left fell info strange 
hands, and was accounted for one 
way and another by the expenses of 
his funeral. My youngest child, for 
want of proper nourishment and at¬ 
tendance, began to decline; and after 
much sickness am] trouble to me, h$ 
was taken from a sorrowful mother 
to a better world. Not to trouble 
you. Sir, further with the history of 
sufferings which cannot he described, 
by the kindness of some English fa¬ 
milies in Hamburgh, to whom my 
case at length became known, and 
even of foreigners,—who wore kinder 
than those in my native town who 
had known me from infancy—I was 
furnished with tile mean's of return¬ 
ing home. I had now no other way- 
but to return To mv native' town, 
and begin the world a third time, 
without a chair to sit upon, and with 
a child and myself to support. 

“ I begap to,work again on iny 
return, arid with some difficulty got 
a little employment, for while some 
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pitied me sincerely, wlio were little 
able to assist me, the majority ot 
those, to whom I was known, excused 
themselves by blaming me for im¬ 
prudence which they again began to 
perceive in inv conduct, and syt me 
charitably down as one of those who 
was destined, as they said, never to 
do any good. 

“ I am now working at my busi¬ 
ness in great discouragement and 
mean circumstances, for 1 am a bro¬ 
ken-hearted woman, who am now 
unable to bear, as formerly, the in¬ 
solence of the prosperous, and the 
chiding of customers, who are never 
to be pleased with the efforts of one 
who is bowed down with poverty and 
the depression and humiliation of 
misfortune. 1 often get impatient 
of the harassing and mean bargain¬ 
making of some who live in plenty 
themselves, yet would have the pin- 
gling labour of Hie poor widow for 
nothing. I have just been to Kil¬ 
marnock, with the view of improv¬ 
ing a little my health ; but I am un- 


[Ocf* 

able to pay the returning coach-hire, 
and my health, will not be mended 
by a journey on foot of more than 
twenty miles. Hut 1 shall soon be 
relieved from a life which lias lost 
all interest for me, except for mv 
child ; for the energy of my consti¬ 
tution and spirits is no more, and 1 
shall surely soon meet my husband 
and my son in a better world.” 

J»y this time we had got among 
the smoky manufactories on the 
south side of Glasgow, and after 
giving my sorrowful widow some 
refreshment, we parted, and 1 have 
seen her no more. 

I would have visited her after¬ 
wards, for I was deeply interested in 
her fate, but what can the poor do 
for the poor who are unhappy, but 
listen to their complaints, and give 
them that unfeigned and pure com¬ 
passion, which is indeed a balm to 
affliction, but which is seldom to be 
looked for from any but those wlm 
are themselves afflicted, and who are 
unable to afford others any real relief. 

A. I*. 


ADDRESS TO LOVE. 

Love! mighty Love! at length I’m thine! 

Yet, would ! not from all conceal. 

Nor vet to all confess, the zeal 
With wliieh 1 bend before thy shrine ! 

No—1 thy empire would disown 
To every heart, save one alone. 

I would a veil of coldness wear, 

Which only one bright, glance should pierfe; 
And when I sing my tender verse 
In many a kind, attentive ear, 

1 still would have each meaning tone 
Be understood by one alone. 

Bat though I noty desire to hide 
The wound, inflicted by thy dart, 

From all save one responsive heart. 

To which I draw the veil aside; 

Still Fate some trials may ordain. 

Of power to make me boast my chain.’ 

Should he, for whom my cheek is pale, 
lie to reverse of fortune horn, 

Meet from the world unfeeling scorn, 

And vainly tell a mournful tale; 

Then would I throw disguise aside. 

Then would my passion he my pride. 

For him I would all trials hear, 

With him the world’s gay pleasures fly; 

And with thy fond attentions try 
To make him feel retirement dear; 

Then should this truth, O Love! be known, 
I’d live and die for one alone. 


Amelia Opie 
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ESSAY ON TIIE GENIUS OF BURNS. 


A Poet (a title synoniinous with 
that of Prophet in the ancient lan¬ 
guages.) finds, it is said, no honour 
in his own country. Burris, at least, 
is an exception to this rule. Pew 
poets have been more abundantly 
honoured in their own country, and 
in their own times, than has the poet 
of Ayrshire. It, is still, however, 
a question, on this side of the Esk, 
whether Burns really be a poet of 
the genuine and imperishable kind, 
and worthy, without any reserves, 
of taking his station beside such 
men as Gay. Collins, Goldsmith, 
Thompson, and Cowper; or is sur¬ 
rounded by a false lustre, raised by 
partiality, national pride, and the 
particular circumstances of his ori¬ 
gin, character, station, and habits 
of living. 

In the daily dei lining state of the 
language, in which the better, as 
well as the greater part of the. poems 
of Burns are written, exists an in¬ 
superable and growing obstacle to 
a just appreciation of his merits. 
—In this respect, he resembles, in 
some degree, a painter, who lias 
made use of colours which will not 
stand. The grouping, the outline, 
tlie proportion, and something of 
the expression of character still re¬ 
main, but the spirit and gusto are 
flown ; and that, which once was 
fraught with life and vigour, is be¬ 
come meagre, vapid, and inanimate. 
For no reference to tlrn glossary can 
suffice to give that perfect relish of 
the poet, which is possessed by those 
who read his works in their mother 
tongue, and understand the nice dis¬ 
tinctions, and are familiar with the 
various associations of words, which, 
to the most enlightened stranger, 
appear indifferent or synonimous. 
A rid/eulous, if not contemptible 
affectation of admiring the Scottish 
dialect has, indeed, sprung up lately, 
in company with the celebrated no¬ 
vels, \V averley, Guy Mannering, &c. 
But that it is an affectation, and 
nothing more, is very obvious to 
those who are really acquainted with 
the language, customs, manners, and 
deportment of the mass of the Scottish 
people. A considerable portion of 
the readers and admirers of Burns 


are open to the same charge. They 
read, hut they do not fully under¬ 
stand. It was a point of patriotism 
with Burns, as well as an accommo¬ 
dation to his muse, to write in the 
language of his native spot; and 
even in his songs, notwithstanding 
the repeated hints and observations 
of Thomson, who felt anxious only 
to ensure for his work the widest 
possible circulation. Burns could 
not he prevailed upon to discard the 

{ jeculiar dialect of his neighbour- 
mod. Many readers are not aware 
of their immense loss, in not being 
familiar with these peculiarities.— 
The poetry of sentiment or of pas¬ 
sion cannot, indeed, he easily dis¬ 
guised, or misunderstood. Where 
the current of feeling is broad, deep, 
and rapid, its course cannot be di¬ 
verted or greatly impeded by the 
rudeness and irregularity of the 
channel. But the spirit of descrip¬ 
tive poetry is often so subtle and so 
volatile, that it' resides in minute 
and scarcely distinguishable points, 
and escapes in the omission or al¬ 
teration, not merely of a sentence, 
but of a word. Take, for example, 
the opening line of that very humor¬ 
ous, and admirably told story of 
“Death and Dr. Hornbook:”— 

“ The clachan yili had made me canty,” 

Are there many English readers, 
who, instead of recoiling from this 
ultra-provincial line, will enter into 
the impudent hilarity of the pot- 
valiant hero, as completely as they 
would do, in reading the English 
translation ? 

“ The village ale had made me jolly.” 

Without a thorough acquaintance 
with the dialect of the West of Scot¬ 
land, as with a distinct tongue, the 
entire sense of this, and a variety of 
other passages winch might be easily 
cited, is lost upon the reader. Ano¬ 
ther example may be taken from the 
“ TwaDogs,” a tale replete with ex¬ 
quisite touches of nature, hut written 
in a style so perfectly Scottish, that 
Englishmen, who have not studied 
the language of North Britain, must 
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find it as unintelligible as if it were 
Welsh or Irish:— 

u At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 
N»e tawted l>ke, tho’ e’er sac duddie, 
But he wad stau’t as glad to see. him, 
And stroau't on stanes an’ hillocks wi’ 
him.” 

Let the fancied admirers of Burns 
look to it. Enough is said to put 
them on their guard against the de¬ 
lusion of believing, that they know 
the value of the jewels, when, in 
truth, they have not yet seen the 
interior ot the casket. 

To return to the subject proposed 
at the commencement of these re¬ 
marks, the genius of Burns, which 
is undervalued by some, in conse¬ 
quence of and in proportion to, the 
extravagance of the estimate made 
by others. Burns appears to have 
been one of those beings, whose 
minds are so delicately constructed, 
as to be incapable of preserving their 
lone for any length of time, or under 
any but the most favourable circum¬ 
stances. He seems to have been 
formed for the most exquisite enjoy¬ 
ments ; hut as the keenest edge is 
the most easily turned, and the 
highest polish is the most suscepti¬ 
ble of blemish, so the temper of 
Burns, by collision with uncongenial 
minds and adverse fortune, sustained 
irreparable injury. His humour, his 
benevolence, and his ardent love 
appear natural; but his occasional 
melancholy, and even illiberal in- 
vpetive, sit awkwardly upon him. 
His wit, though, as it has been just 
remarked, not easily understood by 
- English readers in general, is of the 
rarest and most felicitous kind; his 
philanthropy conspicuous, when ac¬ 
cidental vexation does not depress 
his spirits; and his particular attach¬ 
ments, whether of the nature of 
friendship or of love, to his “ Davie” 
or his “Jean,” ardent in the highest 
degree. It may seem strange to a 
superficial observer of the character 
pf Burns, that he has succeeded 
father in hishumourous.attcmpts than 
,i «i* grave ones, “Tamo’ Shanter,’ ’ the 
■*$ “ Address to the Deri,” «• Holy Fair,” 
jf ” Death and Dr. Hornbook,” r * the 
P, If Dogs,” “ Scotch Drink,” and 
“ Lines on Captain Grose’s Pcrcgrina- 
are among the happiest efforts 
jsmuse, and will hear comparison 


with any thing of the same charac¬ 
ter in the English language ; while 
the “ Cotter’s Saturdays ight,” “ Man 
was made to Mourn,” and, indeed, 
nearly all the English poems, though 
they bear strong marks of genius, 
and the first especially contains a 
faithful and animated picture of the 
manners of the Scottish peasantry, 
arc written, nevertheless, in a nar¬ 
row and somewhat squalid kind of 
sentiment, which leaves an uncom¬ 
fortable impression on the reader’s 
mind. It was Burns’s misfortune 
to he poor, and to feel some of the 
hardest consequences of poverty in 
his youth. Had not the experiment 
been made so unrelentingly, and at 
such an early age, his strength of 
mind would, most probably, lone 
brought him to a just appreciation 
of wealth. As it happened, he foil 
into the vulgar affectation of despis¬ 
ing it, and adopted the practice of 
indiscriminately reviling its posses¬ 
sors ; a conduct which never fails to 
betray discontent and envy lurking 
in the heart. It. was the chilly air 
of poverty alone which depressed 
the mercury in Burns’s constitution. 
It was his nature tube revelling in 
the summer heat of mirth and jocu¬ 
larity ; and the best of his poems 
are those, which were composed u uder 
the influence of this his predominant 
passion. 

From these remarks it is to be 
inferred, that Burns excelled in joy¬ 
ous, light-hearted descriptions of 
the manners and characters of the 
Scottish peasantry, and in a light 
and delicious humour, sometimes 
bordering on the satirical, such as 
wc find in the “ Lines on Captain 
Grose’s Peregrination through Scot¬ 
land,” the “Address to the Deil,” the 
“ Lines to (pardon it, delicate reader!) 
a Louse,” and several others, which it 
is needless to mention. Not that 
there is wanting a strain of sweet 
pathos, equally removed from mirth 
and despondency, that, in “ the Lines 
to a Mountain Daisy,” the “ Death 
and Dying Words of Poor Maillie,” 
&c. and the “ Lines to a Mouse, oh 
turning upherNest with thePlough,” 
raise the poet to a more exalted station 
on the / heights of Parnassus, than is 
usually assigned to the tuneful vota¬ 
ries ot Eupbrosyne. Nothing, per¬ 
haps, that was ever wfitten, exceeds 
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in beauty the following stanza in 
the “ Lines to a Mountain Daisy 

“ Alas! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 

The bonny lark companion meet, 
Uendhu*' thee ’mang the dewy wet, 

Wi’ speckled bi-east; 

When upward springing blytbo to meet 
The purpling East.” 

It is to be regretted, that in each 
of these last mentioned pieces, there 
should be a tendency to that fault 
which has been before observed,— 
a vulgar declamation against the 
partiality of Fortune. There is a 
certain meanness in the sentiments 
contained in the “ Death and Dying 
Words of Pom- Maillie,” which is far 
from captivating; and the reflec¬ 
tions, which conclude the other two 
poems, are equally painful and un¬ 
just. llow much is it to be wished, 
(hat poets were always pre-eminently 
versed in moral philosophy; and re¬ 
gretted that the talent of conveying, 
with all the force which imagination 
can lend, the sentiments which are to 
impress our minds, imlmeour charac¬ 
ters, and influence our conduct, is r.ot 
invariably united with the profound- 
est knowledge, an 1 uiost perfect judg¬ 
ment. Had Burns been as sound 
a moral philosopher as lie was 
a fine pool, what effect might he 
have given to the rising wisdom of 
our age! And who but must lament 
that, in his “ Epistle to a Young 
F rieml,”he shouluhave condescended 
to inculcate such meanness and dissi¬ 
mulation as this! 

“An’ free afl' band your story tell, 
When wi’ a bosom crony ; 

But still keeji something to yoursel’, 
You scarcely tell to <uiy. 

Conceal yoursel’ as weel’s you can, 
Frae critical dissection; 

But keek through every ithcr man, 

Wi’ sharpen’d, sly inspection.” 

But enough has been said on this 
part of the character of Burns’s 
mind. It is much more grateful to 
contemplate the sweetness and plea¬ 
santry of his happier style. At this 
moment occurs a verse, which forms 


the burthen of one of his songs, and 
shews the fancy of the poet prevail¬ 
ing over his greatest fault:— 

“ Oh, why should Fate sic pleasure have, 

Life’s dearest bands untwining; 

Or why sue sweet a flower as Love 

Depend on Fortune’s shining?” 

In his songs Burns was particu¬ 
larly happy, if we except certain 
awkward English attempts to exceed 
the limits of his powers. It must 
have been observed, that there is an 
eager and pernicious curiosity in 
what Sterne would have called “In¬ 
quisitive Headers,” to lenowhow and 
in which way poetry is made, as if it' 
were like conjuring on a pack of 
cards. The publication of every 
scrap of the correspondence between 
Burns and Thomson the bookseller, 
which forms the major part of the 
fourth volume of Currie’s edition, 
is an endeavour to gratify this appe¬ 
tite. In this we are admitted into 
the very workshop, as it may be 
called, of the hard and his publisher. 
There we have songs made to the 
measure of old tunes, turned, taken 
in, pieced, furbished, and re-fitted. 
Here is snicking at one thought and 
stretching at another; trimming this 
expression and unpicking that.* 
What has a reader to do with all 
this ? If it be true that a grocer has 
no fondness for figs, or a pastry¬ 
cook for sweetmeats, it is rational 
to suppose that a bookseller has but 
little taste for literary compositions. 
He should therefore be more discreet 
than to run the hazard of surfeiting 
the public by admitting them into 
his very kitchen, and allowing them 
a perusal of his receipt book. There 
are some dishes which are most de¬ 
licious when made, but which would 
be insufferable if we were to know 
or see the process of their composi¬ 
tion ; and it is not certain that a vo¬ 
lume of poems is not a dish of this 
description. It is certainly destroy¬ 
ing the sweet illusion, under which 
a reader of poetry loves to repose, 
when he is forced to turn his eyes 
.from effect to contrivance; from the 


* It is a strange coincidence that Burns himself should have made use of this 
very same figure of the furnisher of « our troublesome disguises ” In one of 
bis letters to Thomson, iuelosing a song, is the following passage“ Well, this 
is not amiss; you see how l answer your orders; your tailor could not be inoije 
punctual.” 
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contemplation of a beautiful form to 
the operations of the anatomist pad¬ 
dling in its entrails. And hence the 
dislike to the publication of all the 
letters between Thomson and Hums. 
This sort of literary gossip is seldom 
very respectable or very interesting, 
bnt’in the present instance it is in a 
more than ordinary degree objec¬ 
tionable. Although many of the 
songs in Thomson’s collection are 
exceedingly beautiful, and especially 
those of the livelier sort, there arc, 
in a considerable number, very evi¬ 
dent marks of the goad. And lest 
these marks should escape the obser¬ 
vation of even the most unsuspecting 
reader, the figure of Thomson, sit¬ 
ting on the crupper of the hard’s 
Pegasus and spurring him on with¬ 
out mercy or consideration, is dis¬ 
played at full length in every page 
of a whole volume. This is most 
imprudent even in the practice of 
book-making. 

If any one doubt the truth of 
what has been said respecting the 
inferiority of those songs, which were 
written in the poet’s melancholy 
mood, let him compare “ Where 
war’s deadly blast was blown,” 
“ IIow can my poor heart, be glad,” 
and “ True hearted was he, the sad 
swain of the Yarrow, with “(ireen 
grow the rushes, 0!” “ Duncan 
Dray,” “ hast May a hrave wocr 
cam’ down the lane glen,” and ‘i (Jh ! 
lor ane and twenty Tauf,” and re¬ 
tain his doubt if he can. By the 
way, in turning - over this volume, 
we find a very curious anecdote, 
which is not altogether unworthy of 
being extracted. It is part of one 
of Burns’ letters. “ There is an air, 
‘ The Caledonian Hunt’s delight,’ to 
which I wrote a song that you will 
find in Johnson, ‘ Ye hanks and 
braes o’ bonny Boon.’ This air, I 
think, might find a , place among 
your hundred, as Lear says of his 
knights. Do vou know the history 
of this air? ft is curious enough. 
A good many years ago, Mr. James 
Miller, writer tn your good town, a 
gentleman whom possibly you know, 
was in company with our friend 
Clarke, and talking of Scottish mu¬ 
sic, Miller expressed an ardent am¬ 


bition to he able to compose a Scots 
air. Mr. Clarke, partly by way of 
joke, told him to keep to the black 
keys of the harpsichord, and pre¬ 
serve some kind of rythm, and he 
would infallibly compose a Scots air. 
Certain it is, that in a few days. 
Miller produced the rudiments of an 
air which Mr. Clarke, with some 
touches and corrections, fashioned 
into the tune in question. Rilson, 

} mu know, has the same story of the 
Jack keys, hut this account which l 
have just given you, Mr. Clarke in¬ 
formed me of several years ago. 
Now, to shew you how difficult it is 
to trace the origin of our airs, I have 
heard it in Ireland among the old 
women, while on the other hand, a 
countess informed me, that the first 
person, who introduced the air into 
this country, was a baronet’s lady of 
her acquaintance, who took down 
the notes from an itinerant piper in 
the Isle of Man. How difficult then 
to ascertain the truth respecting our 
poetry and music! 1 myself have 
lately seen a couple of ballads sung 
through the streets of Dumfries, 
with my name at the head of them 
as the author, though it was the 
first time I had ever seen them.” 

That Burns was a man of genius 
no one can doubt. That his tempe¬ 
rament was happy, seems equally in¬ 
disputable. Displeasing to dwell 
on the spontaneous productions of 
his fertile imagination; to follow 
him in his poetic rambles; to he 
with him “ at liame, a-field, at wark, 
or leisure,” and to feel with him that 
it is . ‘ 

“ Sweet to stray aud pensive ponder 
A heart-felt sang.” 

“ Tam o’ Shunter” is perhaps the very 
best tale that was ever written, and 
“ O! whistle, and I’ll come to you, 
my lad,” one of the very best of 
lively songs. 

It is a pity that Burns had a sol¬ 
dier’s funeral. Ilis remains should 
have been very differently attended. 
But sacred be the spot where lie lies, 
and may the hearts and voices of the 
Scottish youth he for ever warm and 
dear, that his verse may be honoured 
for ages yet to come. 

J.C.IL 
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ANALYSIS OF THIRTY LETTERS UPON SOME OF THE 

SWISS CANTONS. 

(Written in French. 8 vo. 8#. 9 d.) 


Thjs work has a double merit,— 
first, that of shewing the changes, 
introduced at different times, in the 
political system of Switzerland, by 
the Revolution of 1708,—afterwards 
by the Act of Mediation ; and lastly, 
by the determinations of the. Con¬ 
gress of Vienna: secondly, that of 
containing novel descriptions, in 
spite of former accounts, of several 
very interesting situations in Swit¬ 
zerland. 

The declaration of the month of 
dune, 18ld, by which Frederic Wil¬ 
liam, King of Prussia, re-took pos¬ 
session of the Principality of Neuf- 
cliatcl. one of Lhe new Cantons of 
Switzerland, with reserve of the 
rights attached to the sovereignty 
of the Prince, guaranteed, hy a spe¬ 
cial arlie'e, the laws, immunities, 
flood and ancient liberties, customs 
written or not written. Amongst, 
the number of these immunities, 
one of the most precious is, that of 
conferring public offices upon citi¬ 
zens only, who are natives of the 
Principality, to the exclusion even 
of those who are naturalized; the 
office of floremment is alone ex¬ 
cepted. The citizens, who are elected 
by the suffrages of the people or will 
of the Sovereign, are immoveable 
from their functions, of whatsoever 
nature they may be, unless they are 
previously convicted of incapacity, 
or misdemeanor, hy the lawful sen¬ 
tence of their peers. But the im- 
mrtant right, which the ancient in- 
rahitants of Neufchatel possessed, of 
remaining neuter, or participating 
at pleasure in the wars carried on 
hy Prussia, with the proviso, that 
they should not hear arms against 
that nation, a right, in which prin¬ 
cipally consisted their political li¬ 
berty, has not been preserved to 
them in the New Constitution, and 
the author justly doubts, whether 
the advantages which result from 
a more intimate incorporation with 
the Helvetic league can be consi¬ 
dered a sufficient compensation. 

The most considerable change, 
effected in the government of Nenf- 
diatel, is in the formation of the 


General Audiences, or in the National 
Representation of the State: this 
change was the rpsult of a second 
Declaration of the King of Prussia 
in the month of December, 1811. 
The author briefly notices the prin¬ 
cipal articles in the following man¬ 
ner 

The < General Audiences are com¬ 
posed of ten of the oldest Counsellors 
of State; of fourteen noblemen, not 
State Counsellors, four of which, 
are Ministers of the Church: all 
these members are nominated by 
the King, as Prince of Neufchatel. 
The General Audiences are further 
composed of twenty-four Chiefs of 
Jurisdiction, and of thirty mem¬ 
bers, named by the different districts 
in the Principality. These last elec¬ 
tions form, properly speaking, tint 
demociMtic.il part of the National 
Representation. The people, have 
not, however, a direct voice in the 
nomination of these Deputies ; there 
are three degrees of election, the last 
of which, is the only one reserved 
to the popular Assembly, where the 
electors are named. Thus, when all 
the members of a district, convoked 
in a General Assembly, have fixed 
upon a certain number of citizen?, 
proper to have a seat in the Audi¬ 
ences, these, united in the manor- 
houses of the district, under the pre¬ 
sidency of the Lord of the Manor, or 
Mayor, proceed, secondly, to reduce 
their number to double the number 
to be elected. The result of this 
second scrutiny is transmitted to the 
Court of Justice in the district; and 
H is hy the members of this Court, 
that the members of the sovereign 
Council are elected from among the 
appointed candidates. To explain 
this mode of election better, the 
author gives an example, which will 
be read with interest, in his letters. 

The noblemen, named hy the Kin<»- 
and the Deputies of districts, retain 
their functions for life, except in the 
case ot forfeiture, for reasons already 
mentioned. The functions of the 
Counsellors, or Officers of State, 
only- last while they are actually 
employed. The numbers in th’o 
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' different orders which compose the 
Council, in case «f absence or sick¬ 
ness, are replaced by persons whom 
the law appoints for that effect.— 
The Deputies of districts have for 
proxies those citizens who had the 
most suffrages, next to themselves. 
The General Audiences assemble at 
least once every two years: but the 
Session, the Convocation, and the 
duration of these Assemblies, depend 
upon the Prussian Governor ot the 
Principality, who is also the Presi¬ 
dent. The laws, the business of 
general administration, and the taxes, 
can only be discussed in these Assem¬ 
blies ; but none of the Acts which 
are passed by them, can take : effect, 
without the sanction of the King, in 
whose name they are published.— 
The State, and particularly the town 
of Neufchatel, enjoys the greatest 
liberty in the form of its interior 
government. The revenues of the 
King of Prussia, from Neufchatel, 
never amounts to more than an hun¬ 
dred thousand crowns, according to 
our author, and consists in the tenth 
of the corn and wine, which is paid in 
money, and at a moderate valuation. 

The government of Fri burgh is 
aristocratic; hut it has undergone 
important changes ’ during the last 
Revolution, which the author briefly 
mentions, as necessary to understand 
and appreciate thepubliespiritof this 
Canton. The sovereign authority is 
vested in an Assembly, consisting of 
144 members, which is called, the 
Great Council. Admission to this 
holly was formerly only granted to 
Patrician families. The new Con¬ 
stitution of 1814 has disposed of 
forty places in the Great Council , in 
favour of the middle class of inha¬ 
bitants. Thus the democraticalprin- 
ciple, till now excluded from Fri- 
> burgh. Usurps more than one-fourth 
of the Council. The members are 
appointed for life. Whenever a va¬ 
cancy occurs, the Great Council elects 
the new member from three candi¬ 
dates, appointed by the suffrages of 
the inhabitants ot the Prefecture, 
Which the deceased member repre¬ 
sented ; and only those can be elected, 
whose property amounts to twenty 
"' thousand francs, about .£833. sterl¬ 
ing. The Great Council discusses 
. and regulates all subjects of general 
.administration; but the execution 
■ of iff' decrees, and all the Executive 


power of Government, are confided 
to the Little Council , which is sub¬ 
divided into two sections, each com¬ 
posed of thirteen members. The 
first section, called the Council of 
State, is, properly speaking, the 
body in which public power is Vested. 
—The second section, constituting 
a Court of Appeal, decides, finally, 
upon pecuniary matters, and the 
application of the penal laws. These 
two sections sit and deliberate sepa¬ 
rately, except in cases of propositions 
of law, or capital punishments :— 
then they unite, and the afl'air, in 
either ease, is discussed before the 
Great Council. There hare been 
examples, and one very recently is 
related by the author, where the 
Great Council remitted the punish¬ 
ment, of death, pronounced by the 
Little Council. It must he observed, 
that this last tribunal, though in¬ 
vested witli the highest executive 
power, only exercises this power in 
suits where there is more than four 
thousand francs depending. At the 
head of the two Councils, and of 
the Republic, arc two “ Avovkiis,” 
elected for life, the same as the Coun¬ 
sellors. The supreme power is divided 
between them, and each of them, in 
turn, exercises it every six months. 

The reigning “ Avoyer” (if this 
expression can be allowed in a Re¬ 
public,) presides over the Council 
of State, and becomes the head of 
the Government. Another “Avoyer” 
presides over the Court of Appeal: 
public consideration i$ their only 
attribute of oiiicc, and they arc not 
distinguished from their fellow-citi¬ 
zens hut by their private fortune. 

Have the changes effected in the 
Constitution of Friburgh had any 
influence upon the prosperity of that 
Canton? From the description given 
by the author, of the character and 
industry of the inhabitants, and of 
the nature of the Administration, the 
affirmative as well as negative may 
be inferred. 

If the Government of Friburgh; 
can be condemned, it is for want of 
vigour, activity, and industry.— 
Much of the land is badly culti¬ 
vated ; the author was informed, 
that a great part was totally uncul¬ 
tivated. Industry and commerce are 
not more advanced: every thing lan¬ 
guishes,—every thing 1 is neglected 
in the Capital, though a Republican 
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Government is, in general, favour¬ 
able to emulation. ' The roads are 
badly kept up, and the country wants 
outlets, which might be easily pro¬ 
cured. 

The Government, with incredible 
indifference, has tolerated and even 
favoured the emigration of many 
families, which deprives the country 
of many of its most useful inhabit¬ 
ants. The Canton of Friburgh 
alone furnished nearly half the num¬ 
ber of the Swiss, who emigrated 
from Switzerland, and established 
themselves in Krazil, and yet the 
want of population is, in no part of 
the Hoi vctic Confederation, more 
sensibly felt than in Friburgh. 

According to our author, this 
agricultural and commercial longour 
arises troni the want of a more ex¬ 
tended public, credit. The want of 
a Mortgage Bank deprives capital¬ 
ists of ail security in their specula¬ 
tions, and their timds either remain 
unemployed, or increase the pros¬ 
perity of other Cantons, instead of 
enriching their own. This establish¬ 
ment has been several times proposed 
in the Council, and rejected by a 
timid majority. 

It would, however, be unjust, says 
the author, not to acknowledge, that 
the Administration has, in some re¬ 
spects, improved the state of this 
Canton, and shewn a little more 
public spirit. 1'hcOpposition, which 
shows itself in the Little Council 
and among the citizens, may become 
useful to the Republic, in contribut¬ 
ing to the creation of establishments, 
the very hope of which proves their 
importance. An example of this it 
has recently afforded, in the founda¬ 
tion of a Primary School. May it 
still continue to p'rocure for its coun¬ 
try new resources and knowledge, as 
the author judiciously observes; and 
may petty animosities be silenced by 
the voice of public gratitude! 

The resources of the .State of Fri- 
burgh are very few, and direct taxes 
are unknown. Every peasant enjoys 
the entire produce of the fields he has 
sown, and the vines he has planted. 
The resources of the Government 
consist in a few indirect and very 
small ^axes, and these consist in 
duties on foreign productions, en¬ 
couraged by an unshackled trade; 
ju hunting-grants; in duties on tint- 
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her and mutation; and this last has 
been nearly all redeemed. 

With such few resources, the Go¬ 
vernment could not defray the most 
indispensable expenses, not even 
those for which the taxes are levied, 
without the aid of the revenues, aris¬ 
ing from the public demesnes, which 
are entirely under the management 
of a Committee of Finance, esta¬ 
blished in the State Council; which 
has the care of this national pro¬ 
perty, and appoints the collectors 
of the public mo/iey, and defrays all 
State expenses, rendering an account 
<o the Great Council. 

Independently of these resources, 
the city of Friburgh has common 
property of its own ; and its Munici¬ 
pal Council expends the revenue at 
their discretion, after having ob¬ 
tained the consent of the Council of 
State, and the approbation of the 
citizens, to whom, also, all the ac¬ 
counts are submitted. 

The author here observes, that in 
all Switzerland there is not a city, 
town, or petty hamlet, that has not 
some common property, which is 
used for the general benefit. From 
this rircnmstance arises that spirit 
of union and independence wnieh 
constitutes the prosperity of the Hel¬ 
vetic Republics. The common pro¬ 
perty of the city of Friburgh is very 
great: that of Nenfchatel may be 
■said to lie immense; and these re¬ 
venues arc always employed for the 
public good, 'the building of the 
Primary School at Friburgh, and 
all the expenses of the establish¬ 
ment, have been defrayed out of the 
common property, without any aid 
from the Great or Little Council, 
except their consent. 

The city of Friburgh has no other 
guard than one troop, of about a 
hundred men, taken from amongst 
the inhabitants, and paid by trie 
State : about the same number of 
soldiers are stationed on the frontiers 
of the Republic; this is the only 
military force of a State which pro¬ 
duces, perhaps, more soldiers than 
several of the Swiss Cantons united. 
The mountains of Gruy6res, so re¬ 
nowned for cheese, are not less cele¬ 
brated for the fine and vigorous race 
of men which inhabits them; nearly 
n third of the Swiss living in France 
are natives of these mountains. 

2 Q 
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The boundary, that divides the 
Cantons of Frib'urgh and Berne, is 
nearly half nay between the two ca- 
pitals. ftrrnr is a delightful city; 
not so miirli in itself, as for its situ¬ 
ation and the beautiful country which 
surrounds it. The city consists of 
one street of extreme length and 
proportionate width, with smaller 
streets crossing it at right angles. 
Oil both sides are rows of houses 
built on the same plan, raised upon 
large arcades, with a spare between 
them and the public road, covered 
by porticoes, so that foot passengers 
are sheltered from the sun and rain : 
this advantage is obscured by the 
dulness resulting from the unifor¬ 
mity of such buildings, and their 
heavy and gothic appearance. A 
canal of flesh water Hows through 
the middle of the streets, intercepted 
at regular distances by fountains, 
which are not, as is generally the 
case, vain and superfluous ornaments, 
but objects of utility, administering 
to the wants of a numerous popula¬ 
tion, and productive of general sa¬ 
lubrity: so that, perhaps, there is no 
< Vty in the world so clean as Berne. 
In general, the author judiciously 
remarks, the salutary luxury of 
fountains is no where greater, nor 
conducted with less exponse than in 
Switzerland : the number of springs 
which run from the glaciers arid 
mountains, furnish the natural means 
of distributing fresh water every 
where. Berne possesses few monu¬ 
ments adapted to flatter the pride of 
the citizens, or to excite the vain 
curiosity of travellers. The Cathe¬ 
dral, a gothic edifice of the twelfth 
century,, offers nothing remarkable, 
hut that austere simplicity which 
pervades the city: the gates alone, 
originally built, by the Duke of Ze- 
ringben, founder of Berne, and re¬ 
built torvards the middle of the last 
century, are quite in the modern 
taste : all the other edifices in Berne 
are impressed with the same charac¬ 
ter of public utility, and noble and 
severe simplicity: the buildings, con¬ 
taining specimens of natural history 
and the arts, are constructed with 
spreat solidity; which, however, does 

S ot altogether exclude elegance; the 
lterior ornaments, especially, are of 
J excjuisite taste. The public library 
# .not numerous, hut is well chosen; 


and the museum of natural history 
is rich in Swiss productions ; almost 
all the Alpine quadrupeds, as well as 
minerals, arc collected there; the au¬ 
thor, nevertheless, thinks that the Pa- , 
risian museum possesses a still larger 
quantity of these Helvetic wonders. 
The botanical garden, laid out sonic 
years ago by M. Wittcnbach, will 
still less hear a comparison with the 
royal garden at Paris. Berne pos¬ 
sesses an academy, which was new 
modelled on a more extensive scale, 
at the beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury; M. Schoel is the professor of 
history and common law : theologi¬ 
cal studies are cultivated with great 
success; hut the study of the belles 
letters does not prevail much with 
the government or the people of 
Berne. 

What, most astonish and charm 
the traveller at Berne, and what are 
at the same time a constant source of 
novelty and enjoyment to its citizens, 
are the pleasant and magnificent 
public walks. The author gives a 
delightful description of them, to 
which we must refer our readers, 
confining ourselves to that called the 
Petit Jiastion, which, in the evening, 
inspires a peculiar interest. 

In the large and deep ditches, 
which surround the eminence on 
which tiie Petit Bastion is built, the 
Government has erected different 
machines to exercise the strength 
and agility of the young people. 
There the young Bernese gather to¬ 
gether in groups, and employ the 
evening hours in active amusements 
and salutary exercise. Thus, in this 
Republic, a useful direction is given 
to infantine plays; the State provid¬ 
ing amusement for the young, and 
pleasure for the old, with equal soli¬ 
citude. 

One thing only in the city of Berne 
displeased our author, because it 
presented a disgusting disparity to 
the general appearance or public 
prosperity: troops of male and fe¬ 
male malefactors, yoked to a dung- 
cart with iron chains, and employed 
from morning to night in clearing 
the streets from dirt. This afflicting 
spectacle of human degradation is 
particularly distressing amongst a 
free people. Is there, he adds, no 
other means of malting them un¬ 
dergo the punishment'due to tlieir 
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crimes than in the heart of their me¬ 
tropolis ? 

The environs of Berne present 
some objects worthy of attention to 
the traveller, such as the celebrated 
tomb of Madame Langhans, of which 
the author gives* a description. The 
author mentions the establishments 
of rural economy, founded by M. 
Fcllenbcrg. Hofwil, the chief of 
these establishments, is not only a 
school for labourers, but their foun¬ 
der has united all the trades neces¬ 
sary to agriculture. The instruments 
of husbandry they make use of, 
most of which were invented bv the 
founder, and amongst them a drill- 
plough of easy and simple mecha¬ 
nism, which lie ploughed his land 
with, are manufactured in their own 
shops. The population of Hofwil 
increases every day; and in a few 
years M. Fellenberg’s establishment 
will be a flourishing village. An 
inn lias been built in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; and, though very large, it will 
scarcely hold the strangers whom 
the reputation of M. Fcllenbcrg at¬ 
tracts. Thus the industry ot one 
man lias changed entirely the face 
of the country. Hofwil also con¬ 
tains a school upon an extensive and 
methodical plan, there arc at pre¬ 


sent a hundred boarders, most of 
them of the first families in Germany, 
Russia, and England. Thirty-five 
professors are attached to this school, 
who, in the midst of a desolate 
couhtrv, and a soil formerly quite 
uncultivated, enjoy all the pleasures 
an opulent city could afford. But 
wliafc is still more honourable to the 
heart aud learning of M. Fcllenbcrg 
is, a free agricultural school, where 
thirty orphans, from the age of five 
years, are taken /rom the lowest 
class of people and receive an ele¬ 
mentary and practical education, 
calculated to make them honest men, 
and excellent farmers. The ijuadri- 
ennial division of arable lands, and 
other methods adopted by i\i. Fel- 
lcnbcrg, have met with many obsta¬ 
cles, and may, observes the author, 
be liable to some inconveniences; but 
the voice of critics must be silent 
before the benedictions of the poor. 
M. Fcllenberg has not introduced 
the system of mutual instruction in¬ 
to either of his schools ; and though 
endowed with an inventive genius, 
which induced him to reform the 
system of rural economy, he makes 
innovations in nothing but agricul¬ 
ture. 

(To he concluded in our next.) 


THE EMIGRANT. 

Ti«c sails are spread, the anchor weighed. 
The vessel on her way nrorceds ; 

And keenest thoughts possess his soul. 

As Albion’s smiling shore recedes. 

He says, “ No more that happy land. 
That happv country shall 1 see; 

Ye hills that oft have blest my sight. 
With what rapidity ye flee.” 

And when the ocean intervenes. 

When every trace is lost to view. 

Compelled, with tearful eye, lie bids 
To England’s shores a long adieu. 

The breeze impelling bears away 
The vessel, gay, the billows o’er; 

Or storms and angry winds arise. 

And fright him with their fearful roar. 

Further from England as he goes. 

Still closer to his heart it clings; 

The happy days he there has spent. 

To view his painting fancy brings; 
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Displays the cot or busy town. 

The verdant mead or flowery vale; 

Or tells his woes to distant friends, 

Or listens to the fire-side tale. 

The ship, the sky,*tlie rolling waves, 

His contemplation every day; 

Unless a distant sail pass by. 

Which for old England bends her way. 

The sight again renews his grief, 

Again he feels each parting pain ; 

“TJo happiness!" he thinks they go, 

As swift they plough the foaming main_ 

Why, foolish man, thy country leave' 1 
Was it the pressure of the times ? 

No flowers of consolation grow, 

Or bud, or bloom, in foreign climes. 

Thy home! where’er that home may be. 
Thy friends! whate’er may be their stale. 
Would prove a babu to heal thy woes, 

A shelter from the storms of fate. 

England! my country and my home. 

Thou only shaft my heart possess; 

Thou wilt my every sorrow soothe. 

And steal a pang from each distress. 

England! the envy of the world ; 

England! of mighty power and name; 
England! a Briton’s proudest boast, 

A British muse shall speak thy fame— 

Thy beauteous scenes, thy fruitful soil. 

Thy customs, manners, and thy law's; 
Thy statesmen wise, thy warriors brave. 
Shall be the theme of his applause. 

The splendour of the Eastern courts. 

The fragrance of Arabia’s gale: 

Fair Asia’s groves, or Afric’s plains. 

To wean my heart from England fail. 

Ohio’s banks, Columbia’s wilds. 

Sublime, majestic, though they be, 

Tield not the pleasure or delight. 

An English landscape gives to me. 

England! my country and my home, 
Thou only shalt possess my heart; 

I love thy laws and government. 

And from thee may I never part! 


A. 
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THE LAST WISH OF RAYMOND THE ROMANTIC. 

THE APPARITION. 

u Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned : 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell: 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou coin’s! in such a questionable shape, 


That I will speak to thee.” 


Wii KTiiFii ilie souls of the depart¬ 
ed can visit the living lias been long 
a matter of doubt and dispute ; yet 
the universality of the opinion seems, 
in some degree, to countenance it. 
There is a strange longing in hu¬ 
man nature after the fearful and ter¬ 
rible secrets of the grave, that would 
fain acquire knowledge of the state 
we are hereafter doomed to he pla¬ 
ced in : that this curiosity should he 
damped with fear is not to he won¬ 
dered at. The feeling of diin horror 
that must accompany any communi¬ 
cation with a being, which we know 
to have hei n once as ourselves, hut 
of which we kimw nothing either as 
to its nature, its power, or its intent: 
the idea of cor.option, of fear, of 
mystery, and terror which is associ¬ 
ated with such thoughts, lend inten¬ 
sity to horror, and clothe even the 
loathsomeness of the charnel-house 
in more hideous apparelling; the 
idea of winch is abhorrence, the re¬ 
ality distraction. I valtie not the 
ridiculous stories ami feigned proofs 
of Glavil, and such writers; but the 
doubting of such a man as Johnson 
may shield from contempt another, 
who may believe in such appear¬ 
ances. 

Mv health had been greatly in¬ 
jured by my last adventure in the 
mountain ; indeed so much, that I 
expected not, and scarce hoped to 
recover; the fierce, ardent spirit of 
Raymond was at length quelled ; 
but I longed once more ere I closed 
my mortal career, to view again my 
native Zetland: when once I had 
thought of this, my mind was like 
an electric flash darting from one 
object to another; all things assum¬ 
ed a brighter and more favorable ap¬ 
pearance, and my heart yearned and 

E anted for the hour when I should 
ahold, shrouded in all its misty 
glory, the land of wind and storm. 


Shakspearc. 


As 1 lay on my couch, in a small Do¬ 
minican ('(invent at Naples, to which 
I had been conveyed through the 
burning ashes of the volcano, by a 
poor brother of that order, I dream¬ 
ed of home and of happiness; I fan¬ 
cied myself once more listening to 
the mighty weltering of the ocean, 
as it dashed its huge wines in defi¬ 
ance against the rocks of my native 
shore; I heard again the war of that 
tremendous night-wind that appals 
the heart of every Zetlander, as he 
cowers shuddering in his small ha¬ 
bitation ; deeming that the terrible 
king of storms is abroad, shaking 
his all-covering wings: and I thought 
i was again scaling the dizzy steps 
I have so often trod in quest of the 
eggs of sea-fowl; and hehehl, fioin 
the rustling precipice, the carnal 
lashing and rushing of the boiling 
sea beneath. Terrific as these vi¬ 
sions were in themselves, my heart 
felt gladdened in the idea that 1 was 
treading no foreign strand; and 
that if I perished, the breeze that 
gave life to my brethren, would re¬ 
ceive my latest sigh. 

As 1 passed through one of the 
great piazzas or squares of the city, 
1 met my friend Rudolph Feldspar, 
of the Mermaid, who seemed de¬ 
lighted and surprised to sec me; but, 

S reatly grieved to perceive the won- 
erful change that the harassing 
cares of my wild life had made upon 
my constitution, I informed him of 
my strange adventures, and expres¬ 
sed to him the great desire I had to 
re-visit Zetland; he said that he him¬ 
self was about to sail almost imme¬ 
diately for England, and thence, 
after some slight preparation, he 
should direct His course, homeward. 
“ Rut perhaps,” said he, “ you will 
join me;” and as he spoke, he ad¬ 
vanced towards me, and taking my 
arm we proceeded onwards. “ Von 
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must know,” said lie, “there is a 
spectacle exhibited this day in the 
city which is rather of a singular 
kind* and will, perhaps, amuse you; 
prayers' arc this day offered at the 
shrine of St. Januaries, their patron 
saint, in the great cathedral; come, 
you must with me, they will be about 
it even now; wc must, if possible, 
contrive to banish this despondency. 
This St.Januariusoftheirs,” continu¬ 
ed Feldspar, “you must know', suffer¬ 
ed martyrdom about the end of the 
third century; and while the execu¬ 
tioner was performing the act of deca¬ 
pitation,some pious personage I think 
caught about an ounce of his blood, 
which has been preserved, without 
its decreasing, ever since.” I smiled 
at his jocularity; and he was con¬ 
tinuing, when we perceived an im¬ 
mense multitude moving on towards 
the great cathedral, and made haste 
to join them: we found that it con¬ 
sisted chiefly of people of the first 
rank in Naples, headed by the bre¬ 
thren of the different religious orders; 
amongst the most conspicuous of 
which were the Franciscans, the 
Augustines, and the Dominicans; 
and followed by an immense con¬ 
course of the Lazaroni, who had 
flocked from their caverns at Pensi- 
lippo, to be spectators of the scene. 
Before this melee walked the chief 
priest in his pontificials, bearing 
upon a velvet cushion, richly orna¬ 
mented with gold, the costly vial 
containing a solid dark looking sub¬ 
stance resembling coagulated blood: 
upon this he looked with the deepest 
marks of veneration and awe, and 
the band of monks seemed to re¬ 
gard it with feelings of pride and ex¬ 
ultation. The tops ot the houses, 
which were principally of stone, and 
flat-roofed, together with the balco¬ 
nies, were thronged with spectators, 
who bowed as the sacred relic passed 
them; indeed, the miracle about to 
be performed was considered as one 
of the great of great by the Neapo¬ 
litans. 

The Cathedral of Naples, though 
built in the gothic style of architec¬ 
ture, is, nevertheless, a splendid and 
magnificent building; and the first 
view of’it, awful and imposing; the 
dark*-and. imbrowned walls cast a 
glnptoyand solemn shade over the 
of the inside, and scarcely ro- 
jpri the dusky recesses, wherein are 


lodged the dim and reverend figures 
of the saints: as you gaze around, 
with eyes determined to penetrate 
through the mysterious twilight that 
reigns over here, you may discern 
occasionally a half-dosed uoor, pro¬ 
bably leading to some haunt of reli¬ 
gious fanaticism, the sight of which 
‘awakens strange feelings of curiosity 
atul awe. 

We soon'arrived at this reverend 
pile; and 1 was witness to a specta¬ 
cle which, though termed by Addi¬ 
son a bungling performance, certain¬ 
ly very much affected me: as we 
entered, the organ was playing a 
low solemn music, which rolled 
deeply along, and was answered a- 
gain by sounds, like the whisperings 
of a spirit, made by the crowd, who 
waited in the intense agony of su¬ 
perstition for the, in their eyes, 
preternatural event. From the Ca¬ 
thedral, after the priest had uttered 
a low prayer, a few, amongst whom 
I was admitted, passed through a 
private door, and entered the cliaptd 
of the saint; where 1 saw a sumptu¬ 
ous press, with folding doors of sil¬ 
ver, which being opened, there gush¬ 
ed forth a strong perfume; and 1 
beheld, cased in a large bust of sil¬ 
ver, studded with jewels and stones 
of an immense value, what I was 
told was the head of St Januarius; 
this was carefully lifted up and car¬ 
ried hack to the Cathedral, where 
the Chief Priest had remained. Upon, 
the approach of this sacred effigy, 
he knelt down, took the vial in his 
hands, and uttered a low prayer for 
protection against the mountains, 
and thanks for the late deliverance. 
I contemplated him with interest; 
for lie was, indeed, a fine and vener¬ 
able picture, A few hoary locks 
fell down his back as he knelt, and 
he strained his eyes heavenward in 
the frenzy of devotion. There was a 
wildness, a tincture of belief in the 
miracle he expected to be performed, 
that sat upon his countenance, and 
gave a peculiar expression to his fine 
features: around him stood the peo¬ 
ple, gazing with fear, reverence, atid 
expectation upon him; and the low- 
breaking and impressive sound of the 
organ completed tlie scene. Sud¬ 
denly he rose, apparently in an ex- 
tasy of joy—“Our prayer is granted 
mv*children,” said he; “behold!” 
—he held the vial towards them-— 
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the blood was liquified—the miracle 
was accomplished. Never did I hear 
any thing' to equal the expressions of 
joy which the deluded multitude ut¬ 
tered: the air was rent with their 
shouts, and nothing - was heard but 
blessings and exclamations of as¬ 
tonishment : a thousand benedictions 
were showered upon the head of the 


father; and |they believed that all 
■ their wishes hi&d been granted, ami 
all their prayers heard. 

This tumult was somewhat allayed 
by a full burst of the organ ; and a 
chorus of voices, from some unseen 
persons, chaunted the following 
hymn - 


HYMN TO SAINT JANUARIUS. 

Oh ! listen thou saint of the mountain of flame; 

Oh! list to the suppliants who call on thy name; 

Thou hast saved us from earthquake, and tempest, and fire. 
Let the song of our praises be higher and higher! 

Oh ! give to the blood of the vial to flow 
As it did in thy veins, while a mortal below ; 

As a signal, a promise, a covenant, a sign, 

That the grace on the sons of thy children shall shine. 

It is done—it is done—and the streaming drops flow ; 

Let the accents of praises he heard from below. 

To the saint who has saved ns from peril and flame, 


To the saint of the mountain 


As the last stiaindied away in the 
echoes of the C.i I. ulral, the rush of 
the crowd, who were absolutely elec¬ 
trified, and who seemed determined, 
though it should he at the expense, 
of their lives, to sec the holy blood, 
was tremendous; indeed so pow¬ 
erful, that by the violence of the 
first shock. Feldspar and l were se¬ 
parated ; and every one was so close¬ 
ly jammed together, that it was quite 
impossible to move : it was at this 
moment that l felt a slight pressure 
on my shoulder ; and a voice in low 
hut deep accents whispered in my ear, 
“ Raymond! remember your pledge.” 
—I shuddered—the voice thrilled 
through me—my blood ran back to 
my heart. I had heard the voice, it 
resembled George Harvey’s, though 
it was deeper. I endeavoured to 
gain a sight, of the mysterious speak¬ 
er, hut it was impossible; my arms 
were fast squeezed to my sides, and 
l could not turn my head : horrible 
ideas rushed into my mind — the 
excessive pressure, the heat of the 
place, aud my weak state of body 
overpowered me. I felt myself 
growing weaker and weaker. I 
uttered a feeble cry for help, and 
fainted. 


give praise to his name! 


I had been conveyed to Feldspar’s 
lodgings in the city ; from whence, 
as soon as my health permitted, we 
set sail for England. We weighed 
anchor under the most favourable 
circumstances; hut I shall not at¬ 
tempt to describe it; it would be 
superfluous, tedious, and monoto¬ 
nous ; it was like all others,— 

M Alternate sun, alternate showers 

and descriptions, by much more skil¬ 
ful hands, would equally apply to it; 
one thing, however, happened, whifclt 
is too important to be omitted. 

One evening we were suddenly 
becalmed: not a breath of air could 
he felt, and the vessel floated si¬ 
lently upon the vast and stirless sea. 
She seemed a huge, solitary thing 
upon aboundless plain, where silence 
ever brooded. I never saw so dead 
a calm: the sailors crowded and 
huddled together, and shook their 
heads, and said it boded no good. 
The, moon was shining calm ami 
bright, high in the vaulted heavens, 
and flooded the blue water with her 
beams, which reflected them like po¬ 
lished silver. 1 stood near the stern, 
and contemplated, with inexpressible 
feelings, this novel scene. As 1 gazed, 
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I felt a soft and melancholy languor 
steal over me. I felt that delicious sad¬ 
ness which 1 had before experienced, 
when listening to the soft song of the 
Bueentunri, as I reclined in the gal¬ 
ley that bore me over the moonlight 
waves of the Adriatic. Suddenly, as 
1 watched, a strain hurst upon" my 
ears, wilder than any thing I hall 


ever heard, accompanied as with the 
winding of a thousand horns, and 
the clashing of cymbals. It swell¬ 
ed from softness to command, and 
thrilled through the ears of every 
one. Nothing was visible, nor could 
I exactly tell whether the sounds 
proceeded from the water or the 
air. 


SONG OF Tllli WATEIl SPIRITS. 

Retire! Retire! 

For in his chariot the mighty Spirit, 

That docs the blue depths of Ocean inherit. 
Is passing by. 

Retire! Retire! 

For this night ihc Sea-King shall 
Hold his stupendous Carnival 

Upon the trembling sea. 

Retire! Retire! 

For ’tis not given to mortal eye 
The secrets of the deep to try.— 

Retire, or perish ! 


We listened in fear and astonish¬ 
ment to this appalling command, 
and exclamations of terror were 
heard on all sides. The first con¬ 
sideration was, how we were to 
avoid the danger threatened, when 
the sea assumed an appearance that 
strangely contrasted with the slum¬ 
bering’ quietude it had before ex¬ 
hibited. At about the distance of 
a mile, from where the vessel lay, 
there suddenly swelled a. wave, which 
towered up to the sky, and seemed 
threatening defiance against the hea¬ 
vens it rolled onwards like a giant 
in his pride, glorying iri liis immen¬ 
sity, and kissed, as it passed, the 
smiling face of the firmament. All 
were chilled to the heart, for we 
doubted not that destruction was 
inevitable. How could it he avoided 
—there was no retreating; there was 
not wind enough to crisp the sea, 
much more to stir a sail. It ad¬ 
vanc'd slowly and steadily on ; and 
distant sounds of tumult and revelry 
were heard, hut near us, all was as 
calm and placid as beforelike the 
treacherous desert, wave, that smiles 
a« it lures on to death. Each one 
stood irresolute, gazing on the 
mighty moving thing; expeej^nt of 


death, yet unable to avoid it, like 
the fair victim of the sea monster. 

I alone felt all the power and gran¬ 
deur of the seem*; my life was a 
straw to me; and 1 watched its ap¬ 
proach with mixed emotions of awe 
and hope. The noise of strange 
music and song now waxed louder 
and louder as the vast billow ad¬ 
vanced ; it rolled on, nearer and 
nearer ; we could now perfectly see 
it; it was one immense sheet of 
water, like an arch, stretching for 
miles, that east its dark shadow 
over us. In it, forms stranger and 
wilder than thought can conceive, or 
words describe, danced and plunged 
about. In the centre, upon a throne 
of purest chrystal, emitting rays 
brighter than those of the sun, sat 
an enormous figure, the like whereof 
was never seen. His head was as 
that of a bull, in which one eye 
glared like a meteor ; and his huge 
body, clothed in scales, that gleamed 
like" burning gold. Upon his right 
hand, holding for'a spear the spiral 
lance of the sea unicorn, frowned 
the dark form of theMinerof Zeller- 
field, clad in armour of the most 
beautiful gems, each of them worth 
an empire; on J[?s loft, a Spirit,, 
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beautiful and terrible as sin, arrayed 
in a vest of green shells, with Hashing 
eyes and glowing hair, bore the bow 
of Time, for eternity seemed written 
upon it. These were girded round 
as with the darkling embryo of 
storms, all ready to rush forth at 
their command. Behind and around 
them, in all directions, whirled a 
host of spirits, decked out in the 
most, brilliant manner. Some ap¬ 
peared mounted on dolphins and 
sharks ; others resting upon the 
continued fountain which sprung 
from the nostrils of the whale ; 
others darted javelins, made of the 
tusks of the hippopotamus, in mock 
warfare, at each other; and eternally 
sounds were produced from conrhs 
of the most singular form, terrible, 
yet grand. Here rolled the immense 
floundering form of the leviathan, 
the shaggy sea lion, the tusked wal¬ 
rus, and the fleshy blubber fish;— 
all the monsters of the deep seemed 
called into action. It was nowalmost 
upon ns, when I, stung to despera¬ 
tion, and determined to do some¬ 
thing ere 1 perished, seized a small 
harpoon, and running to the end of 
the vessel which fronted this tre¬ 
mendous host, threw it with all my 
might at the form of the Miner. 
So true was my aim, that it pierced 
him exactly in the centre of his tem¬ 
ples; our crow set up a wild shout 
of horror at the deed, but the con¬ 
sequence was astonishing: the vast 
wave sunk and subsided immediately, 
and one loud wail echoed from the 
sea to the sky. All became as black 
as midnight, and the air, thick, 
choaking, and almost palpable — 
Nothing could he seen for a yard 
before us; a general commotion took 
place ; and, in the darkness, many 
fell overboard; it was, indeed, a 
night of terror: low bursts from the 
sea; the weltering of the waves: 

? prayers, groans, and curses, were 
heard every where. Could the heart 
of ryan bear long such an accumula¬ 
tion of horror ? But the worst was 
yet to conic.— The black overhang¬ 
ing canopy of clouds, that muffled 
up the beautiful, sky, were rent open , 
at once, and a broad streak of dusky 
lurid light spread from one extremity 
to the other; it was of a deep blood- 
red colour, and reflected every thing 
like a mirror: in if we could see’ 
Ear. Mag. Vol. 82 . 


the ocean, working and lashing itself, 
to foam like a boiling cauldron ; and 
the ship, like a lost thing, feebly 
encountering the rage of the world 
of waters. Streams of light now 
gushed from the clouds, that, like 
pillars, supported the glaring sky ; 
and we saw, as it were, a fleet mov¬ 
ing towards us, in the form of a 
crescent. The spectral thing ad¬ 
vanced, and we beheld on board 
stately warriors, as pale and as cold- 
looking as marble, with tixied eyes 
and motionless limbs; they passed 
by on each side of us, with unbroken 
order, in all thcir'terriblc pomp.— 
Then, again, the ocean rolled up, 
and swallowed us ; the figures we 
had seen before, danced their terri¬ 
ble dances, and sting and revelled, 
and dashed about in the waves, till 
one tremendous clash shook heaven 
and ocean. Forms came striding 
on towards us, and sunk, of every 
shape and magnitude: headless and 
horrible monsters extended their 
arms to seize us, and the teeth of 
the sea lions glistened to devour us. 
These things vanished each instant, 
and their places were as quickly sup¬ 
plied : but the water soon stifled us, 
and took away all perception. 

When I recovered from the long 
insensibility into which I had fallen, 
I found myself lying on a rough 
wave-worn rock, and heard the sea 
dashiug beside me. 1 looked around; 
1 bad been thrown by tbe waves into 
a vast cavern, whose extent, by rea¬ 
son of the impenetrable darkness, 
1 could not discern ; itwas extremely 
lofty, and the crags that jutted down 
seemed like outstretched hands, ready 
to bear rue away. It gradually 
widened and expanded from the nar¬ 
row' entrance, near which I lay, into 
prodigious width and height. A rapid 
stream of salt water rushed furiously 
past at my feet, and, joining with 
some other currents which forced 
themselves through similar inter¬ 
stices in the rock, was dashed down 
in an immense fall, whose roarings 
and bellovrings, like those of some 
enraged giant, were echoed and re¬ 
echoed by the deep and spirit-like 
voices of tbe lofty cavern. 

I lay here awhile, ruminating 
upon the prodigies I had lately been 
a witness of, And upon means of 
escape from my perilous situation, 

' 2 R 
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which I well kneiv could efnly be 
effected by exertion, and, therefore, 
determined to set about it instantly, 
ere another relapse should preclude 
.all rhanrr of success. The darkness 
which enveloped every thing, at once 
prevented me from choosing to pe¬ 
netrate deeper into the cavern, so 
J resolved to look to the entrance, 
i found great dilfieulty in raising 
nivself; my limits were stiffened 
and cramped hy the moist cold stone, 
and I had likewise sustained innu¬ 
merable bruises, hy being thrown 
against the sharp rocks, so that it 
was no easy matter for roe to crawl 
along, even at a slow pace. This 
platform of rocks, 1 found, shelved 
down to the sea; which rose con¬ 
siderably higher than the entranre, 
and only could force itself in hy 
a Small aperture, through which it 
iwhed to the cataract. Weak as 
was, T scarcely hesitated a mo¬ 
ment, hut rousing every energy, 
and collecting every remaining por¬ 
tion of strength, l dived through 
the narrow chasm; l cut through 
the waves as long as my breath 
lasted, and when I rose high above 
the water, was greeted hy the uliecn 
of the bright sun aud the blue 
heavens. I looked towards the land; 
crags and precipices met my eye every 
where; 1 however swam on; escape 
from death, which had appeared in 
the gloomy place I had just left to 
be yawning for me, gavq rue hope 
and spirits, and vigour. 1 prayed 
tor deliverance, nor were my prayers 
unbeard. Between a narrow slip or 
cleft of two rocks, I perceived green 
fields; my heart leaped within me : 

I swam towards it; I crawled up the 
sides with a preternatural strength ; 

I rushed through the opening; I 
hounded on the field; I gave one 
look, but that one was sufficient; 
f knew, I knew where I was: I saw 
my own dear Zetland; but it was 
too much; I fainted, 

The first words that I heard ut¬ 
tered after this' was from a well 
known voice,—“ flow are ye, my 
, brave heart ?” 

I looked up: I knew the fine 
venerable features: the smile tem¬ 
pered with sorrow.' the keen blue 
V «ye, that had somewhat lost its fin*: 
a ™ «!«>*grey locks, it was my old 
' friend, Martin Ski lder. 


I raised myself as well as I could 
from my resting place; I seized his 
hand; and, in an almost inarticulate 
voice, exclaimed,r-“ Martin!” 

We both were equally affected, and 
there was a long dead pause, which 
was at length broken hy Martin— 
“ Raymond, 1 rejoice, yet 1 sorrow 
to see ye—ye are sairly—.sairly al¬ 
tered many a wearisome care ye 
mann ha’ had sin ye left us, to have 
wrinkled that once smooth brow, and 
grizzled that black hair. Ye hue, 
seen nae common perils.” I mourn¬ 
fully replied in the affirmative, and 
informed him of the eVuaordiuury 
manner in which 1 found myself cast 
into the cavern at Zetland, when the 
storm had happened far off in the 
Atlantic. 

Skelder shook his head : “ You 
were wrecked off our coast,” said he; 
“ Feldspar’s vessel is too well known 
here not to he easily recognized. 
Three nights since it was seen ho¬ 
vering among the blue mists about 
a mile from the shore ; it came near¬ 
er,‘but mist and darkness clouded 
round it. We got upon the rocks to 
watch her motions, for the weather 
was hazy, and every thing boded the 
coining storm. We wondered that 
she sent out no boat, for she lloated 
along and never cast anchor. Pre¬ 
sently a growling squally wind 
arose, and all the clouds rolled out, 
and darkened the whole face of the 
sky: the sea swelled and splashed 
the black crags upon the beach : 
night drew on, and it was an awful 
one; hut the ship never sent out a 
boat. 

“ We saw the poor labouring and 
struggling thing tossed by foaming 
breakers: such a skirling and roar¬ 
ing there never was, and such flash¬ 
ing and gleaming of lightning: and 
then the howling of the wind, and 
the pattering of the sleety rain ; hut 
the greedy waves soon sucked in 
their victim: they cast themselves 
up, and gloried over, as she vyent 
down,—poor fated souls! We heard 
their shrieks and cries, hut could 
not help them. Feldspar buffeted 
the waters a moment, but it was un¬ 
availing ; lie was dashed against yon 
red rook, and his head cloven in 
twain.” 

Such then had been the fate of (he 
valiant, the darinv, the heroic Feld- 
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spar; a man whose sense of honour, 
whose generosity of spirit, and whose 
frank and free humour was unequal¬ 
led: I loved him as a brother. 

Old Martin here paused ; and his 
emotions were so overpowering, that 
he rushed out of the apartment. 1 
wept at the fate of my friend like an 
infant; and soon fretted myself into 
a slumber which, contrary to niv ex¬ 
pectations, was sound and refreshing. 

1 awoke from some cause or 
oilier about the middle of the night, 
nor did 1 again feel inclined to sleep ; 
1 therefore raised myself up on 
my truckle bed and looked around. 
The mild beams of the moon Hooded 
round the small chamber, and ren¬ 
dered every tiling plain and dis¬ 
tinct. It was hung round with 
nets and small plaited spears, 
with here and there a dusty 
seal-skin cap and blue jacket; and 
on the floor were laid some rudely- 
fashioned eliests and other lumber. 
As I was gazing" upon these objects, 
4 inanimate tractors of the soul,’ as 
some one would call them, and think¬ 
ing upon my own fishing" exploits, I 
cast a cateless glance towards the 
foot of the bed;—all the blood cur¬ 
dled in iny rein is J saw in a slip 
of v.an moonlight, that gushed 
through the narrow window, the 
figure of tieorge Haney; he stood 
there even as 1 had known him when 
alive, only pale as a corse, and 
moveless; his eyes were fixed and 
unmeaning, and a dim blue lambent 
lire seemed to encircle him round like 
a halo, but his dress was exactly the 
same, and his hair,—his black and 
crisped locks,—divided in the centre, 
still grew and curled: not a feature 
was altered; hut there was something 
about him that breathed of the grave; 
something that caused all the flesh to 
creep on niy bones: my eyes were 
fixed intensely on his, and a damp 
cold sweat burst out on my brow : I 
tried in vain to utter a word, my fa¬ 
culties wort entranced and enchained 
.in horror, and my tongue stuck fast 
to the roof of my mouth ; at last, 
by a mighty effort, I compelled my¬ 
self to speak, and though it was un¬ 
like the sound of any thing earthly, 
hollow and rattling, it was sufficient. 
“ Harvey,” said 1. The shade 
came nearer; it seemed a thing of 
air.- go light, so noiseless, that 1 
could not hear its approach: it stood 
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by me, and smiled upon me. “ Ray¬ 
mond,” said it, in a soft musical 
voice,—so soft, indeed, that I never 
heard its like, save in the bieuthings 
of the summer-wind over an Enfian 
lyre,—“ Raymond, I may now visit 
thee; my pledge is now also redeem¬ 
ed ; I would have been with you 
sooner, hut it was not permitted me. 
There has been a fearful strife for 
ye, Raymond, hut your good fates 
have got the better; the demon who 
has so long persecuted you, will now 
trouble you no more. There have 
things occurred, but I may not re¬ 
veal them ; your good and your evil 
deeds have been weighed in the ba¬ 
lance ; had they been found wanting 
—but you shall see as far as my 
power extends; arise, and follow me.” 

1 obeyed him. We passed tlirough 
another apartment, there lay old 
Nkehler sleeping; his breathing 
seemed, however, to stop; and the 
hair bristled np on the hack of the 
whining dog that lay at his feet, as 
the spirit passed. The door Hew 
open, and we stood in the open air; 
we passed along till we came to a 
remarkably green patch of ground. 
Here the spirit paused ; 1 watched its 
slow and solemn movements in 
speechless awe. It raided its bead 
upwards toward heaven, and that 
smiling heaven seemed to grow' 
brighter as the pure and etherial be¬ 
ing gazed upon it. The ground at 
our feet now began to move ami 
tremble, the grass blades untwined 
and separated, and a yawning chasm 
lay open before us; i looked down 
it; it seemed a gradual sloping de¬ 
scent, as far as it was visible, to 
which there was no termination. 
The spirit descended, and I follow¬ 
ed ; we passed on long in utter dark¬ 
ness, and seemed to be penetrating 
the very bowels of the earth, when 
suddenly a dazzling brilliant .flash 
of light burst upon us, almost too 
intense for mortal eye to bear; we 
still kept on, and the light grew 
brighter and brighter, and the fis¬ 
sure in the earth widened each in¬ 
stant. Wc now emerged into a vast 
illimitable hall, silunt, but shining 
with reflected light; it was hot and 
stilling; but no sounds were heard, 
not so much as the tread of my foot¬ 
steps; it seemed the liall of death. 
The vasty walls were of clear bright 
beaming chryatal, and one immense 
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column of the same substance de¬ 
scended from the roof to the floor. 
To this, girdled with brazen chains, 
was fastened my hated foe, the Miner, 
of a huge size, and foaming and 
struggling with impotent rage; 
when he beheld me, lus efforts were 
terrible: his eyes glared; and he 
churned and gnashed his teeth, and 
shook his everlasting chains; hut he 


could not break his bonds, and he 
shrunk back in sullen and moody 
silence. The spirit gazed upon me, 
“ Thy foe is fast for ever,” said it ; 
“ he shall pursue thee no longer; 
thou art safe: remember this, and 
live. Farewell.” The spirit—the en¬ 
tombed prison sunk, and 1 found 
myself lying near the cottage of old 
Martin Skeldor. 


METEMPSYCON1S; Oil, THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRANS¬ 
MIGRATION OF SOULS. 


Tt is well known that the Mr* 
tempsycosis, or the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul into the 
body of some animal, is believed in 
several Pagan nations. Pythagoras, 
who taught this doctrine, derived it 
from Egypt, or the, Indies. Those, 
who profess it, think that their 
future state will be happy or miser¬ 
able, according to their conduct 
whilst they continued in their hu¬ 
man shape. 

The Bramins pretend to under¬ 
stand a science, called Kurrembry- 
paeft, by which they divine the cha¬ 
racter of a man in his first state of 
existence, and they prescribe a par¬ 
ticular expiation for every crime. 
This art is divided into four kinds, 
and several examples of each may 
be found in the Ai/ern A liberty, from 
which are taken the following ex¬ 
tracts :— 

“ Diseases which are the punish¬ 
ments for crimes committed iu a past 
state ; 

“ Losing the use of the limbs is 
the punishment for having killed a 
Brain in. Treatment.—Make the sick 
person take a tolah of gold, in the 
shape of a horse, and distribute it in 
charities, and let him maintain ISO 
Bramins. 


“ Fever is the punishment for having 
killed an innocent Khetcric. Treatment. 
—Repeat a hundred limes the incanta¬ 
tion of Mahadeo, maintain thirteen Bra 
mins, and sprinkle llie image of Ma- 
liades one hundred times with water. 

“ A wife, whose husband dies before 
her, having been, before her marriage, 
of a high family, and leaving it to live 
with a stranger, for whom Rhe bums 
herself, when he dies. Treatment.,— 
She must pass her life in religious 
severities, or bury herself in snow. 

“ A wife, whose children are all 
girls, is punished for having been loo 
proud in her former existence, and for 
not being respectful enough to her hus¬ 
band. Treatment.—After having co¬ 
vered a white ox with cloth of gold, she 
must maintain 100 Brainins. 

“ The wicked, who have committed 
many sins, are exposed to all sorts of 
diseases. He who has robbed a Brn- 
min, has whitlows on his nails; he who 
drinks strong liquors, has black teeth ; 
the murderer of a'Bramin, the maras- 
ma; a liar, stinking breath; a stealer 
of corn, pains in his limbs; a stealer of 
cloths, the leprosy; a stealer of horses 
is lame, &c.” 

According to this doctrine, it is ne¬ 
cessary 1o expiate one’s evimesduring 
life; tor if not, we shall he horn again 
with disgraceful marks of it. 
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ON THE GENIUS OF SPENSER, AND THE SPENSERIAN 
SCHOOL OF POETRY. 

“ Through Pope’s soft sonar though all the graces breathe, 

Our happiest art adorn iiis attic page; 

Yet does my mind with sweetest transport glow, 

As, at the root of mossy trunk reclined, 

In magic Spenser’s wildly warbled song, 

1 see deserted Una wander wide, 

Through wasteful solitudes, and lurid heaths, • 

Weary, forlorn ; than when the fated fair 
Upon the bosom bright of silver Thames 
l/a(inches in all the lustre of brocade, 

Amid the splendours of the laughing Sun : 

The gay description palls upon the sense, 


And coldly strikes the mind 


Thu admirers of Spenser are more 
numerous at present than they have 
been at any former period ; indeed, 
so numerous are they, that our lan¬ 
guage seems in some danger of being 
broken into two dialects by them. 
In a great portion of our modern 
poetry ive have the idiom, phrase¬ 
ology, and diction of Spenser; so 
that if this rage should happen to 
continue to the middle of the present 
century, it is a qm stion whether wo 
shall not have a dialect peculiarly 
appropriated to poetry, and clearly 
distinct from the language of prose. 
Two questions, therefore, naturally 
present themselves to us at setting 
out, which are not only of import¬ 
ance in themselves, but inseparably 
blended with an inquiry into the 
genius of Spenser. The first is, 
whether the encrcased admiration of 
Spenser should be attributed to the 
improved taste of the present day, 
or to one of those revolutions in 
literature which are brought.about 
by silent and imperceptible causes; 
causes which, though slow in their 
operations, are eternally impressing 
a new character on the literature of 
every age. In attempting to resolve 
this question, it is obvious we do not 
digress from the nature of our pro¬ 
posed subject; for we cannot tell how 
* far the admiration of Spenser is 
just, without investigating, at the 
same time, the extent and cha¬ 
racter of his intellectual endow¬ 
ments. The second question natur¬ 
ally arises from the first; admitting 
the superiority of Spenser’s genius, 
and the justice of the admiration in 


with feeble bliss.” 

War ton's Pleasures of Melancholy. 

which he is held, would it still he 
uiso or natural to adopt his style 
and manner at present ? 

The qualities of style, which con¬ 
fer excellence on poetry, are so nu¬ 
merous, that no one writer was ever 
known to excel in them all. It is 
not, however, to he supposed that a 
poem cannot he excellent unless it 
possess the whole aggregate of these 
qualities. The qualities which con¬ 
stitute the excellence, of one poem, 
cannot bo transferred to a poem of a 
different nature. The excellence of 
Butler’s Hudibras consists in its wit : 
the excellence of Pope’s Eloisa to 
Abelard consists in its pathos. The 
pathos of Eloisa, however, cannot be 
transferred to Hudibras, nor the wit 
of Hudibras imparted to Eloisa, 
without destroying the excellence 
of both. It would, therefore, be ab¬ 
surd to say that Hudibrxs excels 
Eloisa to Abelard, because it has 
more wit, or that Eloisa excels Hu¬ 
dibras, because it is niore pathetic. 
Accordingly, if wo would form a, 
proper idea of Spencer’s genius, par¬ 
ticularly that idea which will enable 
us to form a just comparison between 
him and others, we nmstetiqnirc what 
arc the qualities of style that pro¬ 
perly constitute the excellence of 
the subjects in which he engaged, 
and how far he has attained these 
qualities of perfection. In estimat¬ 
ing afterwards his comparative me¬ 
rits, it is obvious, from the reasons 
which I have already assigned, that 
he must be compared only with such 
poets as engaged in similar or kin¬ 
dred subjects with himself; and who. 
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consequently, should have displayed 
the same qualities of excellence. To 
say that he excels Butler, for in¬ 
stance, because he has more nature 
, and simplicity, is, I shall not hesi¬ 
tate to assert, downright absurdity; 
because Butler intended that his er¬ 
rant knight should have neither one 
nor other of these qualities. Absurd, 
however, as it may be to compare 
Spenser and Butler with each other, it 
is on the same principle of absurdity 
that so many critics of the present 
day prefer Spenser to l’ope, and the 
romantic school of Spenser to the 
classic school of Pope and Addison. 
In calling this principle absurd, I 
am aware I impeach the infallability 
of the first critics of the age, but I 
am not fearful of the result. 1 have 
said what I meant, and I am prepared 
to support it. <f 

To proceed, then, in our inquiry, 
I shall examine vvliat qualities of 
style properly belong to the “ Fairy 
Queen,” and how far these qualities 
are met with in that poem. I con¬ 
fine myself to the “ Fairy Queen,” 
because it is the poem on whic h his 
poetical fame is founded, and which 
is chieily quoted by all his admirers. 
My limits will not permit me to ex¬ 
tend my observations to his other 
poems ; hut the: ’•'•a dor must perc eive 
that they arc: as applicable to the: 
one ns to the other. 

The “Fairy Queen,” is a series of 
love adventures alternately retarded 
and promoted by magic plots and 
chivalrir deeds. The scenes are 
chiefly laid in the country, a circum¬ 
stance which gives frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of descriptive scenery. The 
characters ary in general of royal or 
noble parentage, and engaged in 
great and arduous designs. Here 
then is the subject of the “Fairy 
Queen.” Let us now see what are 
the qualities which constitute the 
excellence of such a poem. 7’he 
fir|t quality appears to he that which 
twist happily describes the emotions 
„of love, which speaks the language 
f‘of the heart, and paints, in glowing 
^colours, the sacrea thrill of kindred 
't sympathies. Magic plots, and chi- 
valric. deeds, requite a strong and 
vigorous imagination; while descrip¬ 
tive scenery requires a microscopic 
- attention to the appearances of na¬ 
ture, ami a corresponding simplicity 
of manner in describing these ap¬ 


pearances, exactly as they present 
themselves to the imaginative facul¬ 
ties. With the language of love, the, 
first of these qualities, Spenser was 
evidently unacquainted; though he 
represents the tied Cross Knight en¬ 
countering danger in all its terrific 
and subduing aspects for the love of 
fair Una, not a word passes between 
these devoted lovers, but, what they 
might express in the presence 
of the world. It is from their ac¬ 
tions alone we can discover they * 
had any regard for each other, hut 
each of them appears to have been 
too proud, stately, and unbending; 
too mueli of a tJot,hie character, lo 
suffer bis affections to be known to M 
the other. There is every reason to 
believe that the stately pedantry of 
feudal times, when every man was a 
lord or a vassal, an imperious ruler, 
or an abject slave, proved not mere¬ 
ly a restraint to tjie free exercise 
and expression of natural affection, 
but extinguished, in a very great 
degree, those congenial sympathies 
which unite kindred spirits in the 
bonds of love, wherever the liea it. is 
left to the free and unrestrained im¬ 
pulse of its own spontaneous emo¬ 
tions. If so, it is hut fair to attri¬ 
bute Spenser's failure to the. vices 
of the time in which lie wrote. 

It is certain that in feudal times 
we hear of more heroism and chi¬ 
valry enlisted on the side of females, 
and of defenceless innocence, than 
we can boast of at present; but are 
we equally certain, that the human 
breast was then capable of a purer 
love, and a tenderer affection, than 
belongs to the degenerate progeny 
of the nineteenth century? Of this 
we have great doubt,; and we doubt 
also, whether the heroism and ro¬ 
mantic bravery, then displayed, was 
not rather the effec t of that, unculti¬ 
vated, barbarian pride, that haughty, 
unsocial, and uncompromising spirit, 
which* was the generation of igno¬ 
rance and intellectual gloom, than 
the offspring of those milder affec¬ 
tions, which characterise our com¬ 
merce tvitb the fair 6ex at present.' 
A savage, ferocious spirit is, by itfe 
very nature, inclined to a turbulent, 
and tumultous life; the homely 
sweets of peace, the elegant delights 
of retirement, the secret charms of 
science, the kindling raptures of the 
bright-eyed muse, the softer attrac- 
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lions of those arts ami intellectual 
pursuits, which subdue the grosser 
propensities of our nature, which 
win the soul to chaster contempla¬ 
tion, and refine the senses with more 
exquisite sympathies, were totally 
unknown to the chivalrous heroes of 
the sixteenth century. If they fre¬ 
quently fought in defence of inno¬ 
cence, it is a proof that innocence 
was then more frequently in danger 
than it is at present, a circumstance 
which could only arise from the 
brutal and untamed ferocity of the 
times. It may a Iso be added, that if 
innocence stood in no need of their 
protection, they would not still have 
desisted from fighting. Duels were 
so common in France, .even in the 
beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, when Spenser was no more, 
that Iloussaie in his Memoir rs His- 
toriqurs, Vol. II. p. 2511, informs us, 
that the first news inquired for every 
morning when the people met in the 
streets or public places, were gene¬ 
rally, —Who fun flit, yesterday ? And 
in lhe afternoon,—Who lias fought 
this morning? If the celebrated 
Roe.tev ille he.ud any person extol 
Hie bravery of ; i,other, even in the 
niosi familiar conversation, he im¬ 
mediately addressed him in these 
words: “ Sir, 1 am told you are a 
brave fellow ; ue must, fight toge¬ 
ther.” There lemained no alterna¬ 
tive hut a duel, n the most insult¬ 
ing abuse. That the language of 
love, and the expression of native 
feeling should be unknown at such 
.t time, is not at. all surprising; and, 
therefore, true criticism will refer 
Spenser's failure, in pourtraying the 
softer affections, to the vices of the 
time in which he wrote. 

in making this concession, how¬ 
ever, we concede more to his ad¬ 
mirers than ti^y can justly claim. 
War ton who, we believe, was the 
first to bring him into repute, and 
who prefers him to Pope, founds bis 
preference on a comparison between 
the “ Fairy Queen,” and the “ Rape 
of tlie Lock.” From the former he 
derives “ sweeter transport” than 
from the latter, because he finds 
more of nature in beholding de¬ 
serted l 1 na wandering forlorn 
through wasteful solitudes, than in 
beholding “the fated fair,” in the 
“ Rape of the Lock,” launching “in 


all the lustre of brocade.” 1 have 
already shewn the absurdity of com¬ 
paring poems of a different character, 
which always require a different treat¬ 
ment, to give them all that excellence 
of which the}’ arc capable. The scenes 
of nature, it is true, arc more fre¬ 
quently placed before us in the former 
than iri the latter of these poems; hut 
Mr. Warton and all his followers must 
he well aware, that the design of the 
“ Rape of the Lock” was to expose 
the follies of fashionable life, and, 
consequently, that Pope was pre¬ 
vented, by the very nature of the 
poem, to embellish it with the “waste¬ 
ful solitudes and lurid heaths,” that 
so peculiarly belonged to /he wild 
ami romantic character of the “Fairy 
Queen.” To introduce rural scenes 
and natural affections into the “ Rape 
of* the Lock,” would he, in fact, to 
thrust nature out of it altogether; 
for nothing ran be natural and im¬ 
proper at the. same moment; and 
nothing could he more improper, 
nothing more at variance with the 
design of the “ Rape of the Lock,” 
than those descriptions of nature, the 
absence of which is so much regretted 
by Mr. Warton and his followers. 
Ilis criticism is not, therefore, worth 
repeating, though it has been echoed, 
over ami over again, by the disciples 
of the Spenserian school. 1 f Spenser 
owes his fame to the love-lorn Una, 
why not estimate the fame of Pope 
by the love-lorn Eloisa* Why not 
select from Ids poetical works such 
a poem as would hear a comparison 
with the “ Fairy Queen ?” Does Una 
excite a warmer transport than the 
impassioned Eloisu? Does sue breathe 
a tenderer love, or a purer affection? 
Are the secret operations of a 
wounded spirit, a heart entangled in 
the witcheries of love, more deeply 
probed, more naturally delineated, 
or more clearly unveiled, in the 
“ Fairy Queen,” than in Pope’s 
Eloisa? If they be, give Sponsor 
the prize of poetic pre-eminence; 
lmt whoever thinks they are, has 
never consulted his own feelings, 
and is, therefore, unqualified to offer 
any opinion on tlie subject. lie 
merely thinks so, because lie has 
been told so by others; but the slave 
of authority is not worth consulting. 
Pope is as much superior to Spenser, 
in the language of love, as Shakspcare 
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is to the author of “ Bertrand.” In 
Spenser love ussiuues too stately ftnd 
formal a character, and never veils 
itself in tin* softer guise and yield¬ 
ing lantfnishnients natural and un- 
' feigned aifeetion. The consequence 
hq'lliat in the “ Fairy Queen,” there 
is a total abandonment of nature, 
and even a considerable portion of 
conceit in many of the love scenes. 
When Prince Arthur meets with Una, 
and requests to become acquainted 
with the cause of her affliction, the 
following dialogiie takes place be¬ 
tween them;— 

“ O! but,” quoth she, “ great griefc will 
not be tuuld, 

And csfh more easily be thought than 
said.” 

« Right so,” quoth he, “ but he that 
never would, 

Could never: will to might giveN 
greatest aid.” 

“ Cut griefe,” quoth she, “ does greater 
gvow displaid, 

If then it find not belpc, and breeds 
despaire.” 

“ Despaire breeds not,” quoth he, 
“ where faith is staid.” 

“ No faith so fast,” quoth she, but 
flesh does paire.” 

“ Vlesli may empaire,” quoth he, “ but 
reason can repaire.” 

is this lattguge natural in a woman, 
when, the moment before, we are 
told,— 

“She thrisedid sinkcadownein dead/y 
swou ad,” 

at hearing of her lover’s captivity. 
It matters little that her replies to 
Prince Arthur are true, if they be 
out of place. I have already ob¬ 
served, that what is improper cannot 
be natural; and therefore truth and 
nature are found to be frequently at 
variance. A writer is not to consi¬ 
der, for a moment, whether what 
he expresses be true : his business is 
to ascertain whether it he a truth 
applicable to the time, place, and 
circumstance to which it is applied. 
I na wg|Ud not seem, from this dia¬ 
logue^ be at that instant over¬ 
whelmed with grief aud affliction ; 
for sl>e appears evidently more desi- 
rqi* of displaying her knowledge 
■ than of describing her sorrows to a 
'knight Whose only object was to re- 
fstofts.hcr lost peace of mind, by res¬ 
cuing her lover from captivity. Her 
‘ replies to tbc priuec are, therefore. 


a perfect tissue of conceit, and would 
never have proceeded from the reck¬ 
less heart of a woe-worn, despairing 
lover. If, then, it be allowed that 
the highest province of poetry is to 
probe the inmost recesses of the 
heart, to watch all its secret move¬ 
ments and vibrations, and the still 
more secret and less perceptible 
causes from which they originate; 
to trace the varying aspect which 
different passions assume in different 
characters, under the diversified in¬ 
fluences of times and situations, it 
must also be allowed that Pope is 
not only superior to Spenser, but 
that the distance between them is so 
immensely great,, that no task could 
he more ungrateful to an admirer of 
Spenser, than to enter into the com¬ 
parison. By an admirer of Spenser, 
I do not mean, in this place, a pro¬ 
fessed diseiple, of the Spenserian 
school, hut a rational admirer, who, 
unfettered By the thraldom of schools, 
or the canons of “ invariable prin¬ 
ciples of poetry,” knows to sepa¬ 
rate bis virtues from his vices,-his 
beauties from his defects; and whose 
admiration of the one causes him to 
forget, not to ignore, the existence 
of the other. The time in which he 
wrote, as I have already observed, 
rendered it almost impossible that, 
he should excel in tbc language of 
love. In the first of the three qualities, 
therefore, which.I have shewn ne¬ 
cessary to the excellence of such a 
poem as the “ Fairy Queen,” Spen¬ 
ser was evidently deficient. Let us 
examine how far lie has excelled in 
the other two. 

A strong and vigorous imagina¬ 
tion is the quality, which I have ob¬ 
served was necessary to the creation 
of magic plots, anil the description 
of chivalric deeds. In this quality, 
Spenser has eminently excelled. His 
mind was formed to expatiate at 
large over the face of nature; to 
create solitudes and wilds, peopled 
only by the fairy offspring oi his 
own imagination; to invent plots, 
and scenes, and circumstances, and 
situations, that could have presented 
themselves only to a bold, restless, 
and expatiatory spirit; a spirit 
which explores every recess and 
winding in the .private retreats aud 
romantic seclusions of nature, and 
discovers a warrior or a fairy in 
every recess. The mind of Spenser 
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would seem to have been stamped by 
nature with romantic character, anti 
therefore he has excelled most of his 
successors in the description of ro¬ 
mantic situations, and the accom¬ 
plish rnent of heroic designs. His 
ideas of chivalry were so clear and 
distinct, so characteristic of the time 
in which he wrote, that his heroes 
arc all fit subjects for the canvass. 
They seem to live and move, and 
wave their ensigns of destruction in 
our presence. The colouring is so 
faithful, and the images so true to 
nature, that they appear to lose their 
imaginary character, and to assume 
not only a real, but a renewed ex¬ 
istence. Of this the instances are 
so numerous, and the portraits in 
each are executed with so masterly 
a hand, and in such bold and ani¬ 
mated colouring, that perhaps it 
may he sufficient to quote the first 
stanza of the first hook, where the 
Red Cross Knight, or the Champion 
of England is introduced on his fiery 
courser. 

u A gentle Knight was pricking on the 
pldiue, 

Yeladd in inighlie :>-‘mcs and silver 
shields, 

Wherein old dints of deepe woundes 
did rciuuine, 

The cruell mark os of many a bloody 
fielde; 

Yet urines till that time did he never 
vi k'ld : 

His angry steede did chide his Aiming 
bill, 

As much disdayning to the ctirbe to 
yield : 

Full jolly Knight he seem’d, and fuire 
did sitt, 

As one for knightly giusts, and fierce 
encounters fitt.” 

I cannot forbear, however, to quote 
his inimitable portrait of Prince Ar¬ 
thur, arrayed in the enchanted ar¬ 
mour of Merlin, when he met with 
Una, as already related. 

At last she chauuced by good hap to 
meet 

A goodly Knight, faire marching by 
the way, 

Together with hisSquyre, arrayed meet; 
His glittering armour shined far away, 
Like glauncing light of Phoebus’ bright¬ 
est ray; 

Bur. Mag. Vol. 82. 
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From top to toe no place appeared 
bare, 

Th^t deadly dint of steele endanger 
may; 

Athwart his bresf, a bauldrick brave 
be ware, 

That shin’d, like twinkling stars, with 
stones most precious rare; 

And, in the midst thereof, one precious 
stone 

Of wondrous worth, and eke of won¬ 
drous mights, 

Shapt like a ladic’s head, exceeding 
shone, 

Like llcsperusamongst the lesser lights, 
And strove for to amaze the weaker 
lights; 

Thereby his mortall blade full comely 
hong 

hi yvory sheath, ycarv’d with curious 
slights, 

Whose hilts were burnisht gold; and 
bundle strong 

Of mother perle ; and buckled with a 
golden tong. 

His haughtie he!mit, horrid all with 
gold, 

Both glorious brightnesse and great 
terrour brodd: 

For all the crest, a dragon did enfold 
With greedie pawes, and over all did 
spredd 

His golden wings; his dreadfull hide- 
.ous hedd, 

Close couched on the bever, seemed 
to throw 

From flaming mouth bright sparekles 
fiery redd, 

That suddeine horrour to faint hartes 
did show; 

And scaly tayle was strclcht adowne 
his back full low. 

Upon the top of all his loftie crest, 

A bounch* of hcares discolour'd di« 
versly, 

With sprincled pearle, and gold full 
lichly drest, 

Did shake, and scemd to daunce for 
jollity ; 

iffke to an almond-tree yraouuted hye 
On top of greene Selinis all alone, 
With blossoms brave, bedecked dain¬ 
ty; 

Whose tender locks do tremble every 
one, 

At every little breath, that under hea¬ 
ven is blowae.” 

The description of Prince Arthur’s 
shipld takes up three stanza’s more, 
in which everything is painted to 
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the life. When the Prince died, he 
informs us that the “ Faery <}uecne” 
brought this shield 

« To faery lend; where yet it may be 
scene, if sought.” 

f admit then, freely, that Spenser 
excels most, of his successors in 
the creations of an imagination at 
once vigorous, versatile, and correct. 
Alii ton indeed displays a more ex¬ 
panded grasp of mind, and lifts us 
to the contemplation of suhlimcr 
prospects, but his pictures are over¬ 
charged, and he seldom presents 
nature to our eyes in the simple, 
chaste, and unaffected colouring of 
Spenser. In the “ Fairy Queen” we 
instantly, and instinctively recognize 
the reality and truth of the images 
which are placed before us. We 
have no difficulty in conceiving and 
picturing to ourselves the originals 
which they represent; but Milton 
too often confuses us with images of 
undefined and umlelinable being, 
which leave no distinct impression 
on the mind, and fill it with vague, 
and unembodied conceptions. Fancy 
then would seem to have been horn 
with Spenser; and indeed, if it were 
possible to come into life with the 
inheritance of a romantic mind, I 
should not hesitate to admit, that 
Sp elisor derived his romantic genius 
from this original source. Nothing, 
however, can he more unphilosophic 
than to suppose a man born with 
any intellectual propensity as a ge¬ 
nius, for painting, poetry, astrono¬ 
my, music. Sac, If a person he horn 
with a natural propensity for paint¬ 
ing, the propensity necessarily exists 
before he knows, or can conceive 
what painting is. This species of 
propensity is a perfect riddle; we 
cannot assert that we have a pro¬ 
pensity for any thing till we first 
perceive the thing, and perceive also 
our attachment to it; for if we do 
not perceive ourselves inclined to a 
certain object or pursuit, how can 
<ive pretend to say that we have a 
propensity for it, in as much as all 
our propensities, and all our know¬ 
ledge are made known to us through 
the medium of our perceptions. It 
is a popular error, however, to say 
v we are born with a propensity for 
certain arts, we are bom with a lore 
of our country. Remove a child 


descended from a race of patriots, 
to some other country, where he is 
brought up and educated, ignorant 
of the land of his fathers, and 
perhaps he may become its most 
formidable enemy. At least it is 
certain that he will have no more 
Attachment for it than he has for 
any other nation upon earth, except 
what may happen to arise from cir¬ 
cumstances unconnected with his 
birth. Sneh an attachment must lie 
perfectly uninfluenced by any origi¬ 
nal laws of his nature, because it 
owes its sole existence to ad\enti- 
tious cirruinstances uliich might 
have never occurred, add in which 
case the attachment would ha\e ne¬ 
ver been felt. Locke has long since 
exploded the doctrine of innate 
ideas: the same reasoning applied 
to innate propensities, would easily 
prove the absurdity of supposing a 
child possessing a propensity for 
an art of which lie is totally igno¬ 
rant. Propensities, like ideas, are 
produced by the agency of sensible 
and external being. In our fortieth 
year ue have no propensity for a 
thing which we timer saw, and of 
which we never heard ; and we must 
presume it fair to suppose, that what, 
we have no propensity for at this 
age, cannot he all innate or natural 
propensity; and yet it is certain that 
we may heroine strongly attached 
to this and many other objects and 
pursuits after this age, though we 
never felt, nor possibly could feel, 
the slightest propensity for them 
before, because we had been totally 
unacquainted with them. It is then 
as absurd to say pocta nascilitr non 
fit, as to maintain that, a person 
deeply in love with a woman was 
horn with a natural affection for her. 
No poet can be more attached to his 
muse than an ardent lover is to his 
mistress. Why not suppose one at- 
attarliment innate as well as the 
other? If the lover, however, had 
never seen his mistress, he would 
not have regarded her a rush, which 
evidently would not he the case if 
his attachment had been innate, and 
originally derived from the hand of 
nature. As then we have no pro¬ 
pensity for any object or pursuit, 
till we are first made acquainted 
with it, and as we are not conscious 
of forming any acquaintances be- 
- fore our birth, except an instinctive 
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acquaintance with the nutriment im- 

J uirted to us in the womb, itevident- 
y follows, tliat wo come into the 
world without the slightest propen¬ 
sity whatever, except for drink or 
nourishment. 

If this reasoning he true, and it is 
difficult to conceive it otherwise, we 
must trace the romantic character of 
Spenser’s genius, not to any original 
propensity of mind, but to the sub¬ 
sequent agency of circumstances and 
situations. Spenser lived in ail age 
of magic, witchery, and enchantment; 
of heroism and chivalry. No doubt, 
if we were acquainted with the occu¬ 
pations of his infant days, hut we 
should find a considerable portion 
of them demoted to the perusal 
of fairy tales, and other produc¬ 
tions of a similar character. These 
productions, perhaps, during the 
course of his earlier reading, were 
the only works to which he could 
find access. In this case, they must 
have made a much stronger impres¬ 
sion upon his mind, than on children 
who read from a more varied and 
heterogeneous selection. It is also 
cf rtain, that the earlier and the more 
he lead ol‘ them, to - more powerful 
they swayed liis plastic and tender 
mind, then capable of the slightest 
impressions, though tenacious only 
of those u hich were deep and fre¬ 
quently repeated. There is no sub¬ 
vert, which gives stronger exercise 
to the imagination of a child than 
fairy tales, enchanted castles, and 
romantic imagery; and where a pas¬ 
sion for them is cherished in our in¬ 
fancy, they will ever after continue 
to give a,/omantic cast or character 
to the mind. The occupations of 
Spenser’s youth are, it is true, un¬ 
known to us, at present. Specula¬ 
tion must, therefore, supply the 
absence of historic certainty; but 
.whether our speculations on the sub¬ 
ject be true or imaginary, it is equally 
certain, that the romantic genius of 
Spenser must have originated from 
some circumstances, arising out of 
liis own particular situation, or the 
genius, character, and complexion 
of the age in which he wrote. It is 
true, all minds are not equally af¬ 
fected by similar circumstances, be¬ 
cause they are formed by nature 
with different degrees of suscepti¬ 
bility, so that one mind is power¬ 
fully affected by a cause which will 


not produce the slightest emotion in 
another; but notwithstanding this 
difference of susceptibility, all minds 
are the same, antecedent to the ope¬ 
ration of the causes or influences by 
which they are affected, denim,, 
then, consists, not in any original 
propensities, but in a high degree of 
susceptibility; and the higher the 
degree, the brighter and purer is 
the intellectual character of the mind 
in which it is found. 

These observations lead us, very 
naturally, to a view of the human 
mind, which shews the absurdity of 
those who prefer one sort of inteflec- 
tual endowment to another; and who, 
reasoning on this false principle, pre¬ 
fer Spenser to Pope. Those, who arc* 
acquainted with all that lias been 
written on the subject, will excuse 
the digression into which it neces¬ 
sarily leads me. 'The mind is a com¬ 
plete tabula crasa, as well with re¬ 
gard to impressions as with regard 
to ideas, a circumstance which ren¬ 
ders children more “ feelingly alive” 
to every impulse. They are the in¬ 
habitants of a new world; for to 
them it is as new, as if they and it 
had come into existence at the first 
moment. The first sensations, con¬ 
sequently, are more acute and more 
distinctly felt, than those which suc¬ 
ceed them; not only because every 
sensation we feel, but also the object 
or circumstance by which it is ex¬ 
cited, is always new and strange to 
us, in the first instance. When the 
sensation is repeated some time after, 
we recollect having felt it before, 
and, consequently, we are not so 
much surprised at it. The next‘time 
it becomes more familiar, and, there¬ 
fore, less attended to, until, at length, 
the impression is scarcely recognised, 
from its frequency. This theory of 
impressions is not merely philoso¬ 
phical, but confirmed by experience, 
livery person is conscious of having 
been more susceptible of impressions 
in his youth, than he finds himself 
to be in his riper years. I am aware, 
that Professor Dugald Steward is of 
a contrary opinion, and instances 
himself as an example; but 1 am 
inclined to think, that if he really 
he, as he informs us, not less “ feel¬ 
ingly alive” to every “ impulse” at 
present, than he was in Ins youth, 
he only proves, that there is ho law 
without its exception. It is possible 
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for % person to spend his entire produced *on a violin by a correct 
hoyhooa without feeling any of those performer, makes a certain irupres- 
exquisite emotions or thrilling ecsta- sion upon us, and if we attempt to 
cies, which the prospects of nature, bring Out the same note ourselves, 
and’ the young delights of science, we naturally endeavour to produce 
'so peculiarly awaken in the youthful a sound that identically renews this 
breast. This, however, can only impression: the sensation felt at 
arise from two causes,—original in- both times must be exactly the same, 
sensibility, or the indurating influ- It is obvious, then, that the more dis¬ 
tune of peculiar circumstances and .tinctly we feel the sensation pro¬ 
situations. He, who is naturally in- duced by the first note, the more 
sensible in his youth, becomes still accurately we are enabled to judge 
more callous in his old age, so that, whether the sensation produced by 
even in this case, the advantage is our own note be exactly the same; 
on the side of youth ; but if youth- for if the sensations be the same, the 
ful insensibility arise merely from sounds or notes producing them 
peculiar circumstances and situa- must be equally so. As then, every 
tions, it is not surprising, that when note makes a more distinct and live- 
tbeae circumstances are removed, in ly impression upon us in our youth 
more advanced life, the native, ori- than in our more advanced age, it 
ginal susceptibilities of the heart follows very clearly that he who 
should awaken into existence, and applies himself to music in his youth, 
consequently that he who feels them makes a greater proficiency, and ar- 
should be, not only as susceptible in rives to greater perfection, than he 
his old age, but even more so than who begins to learn it in his man¬ 
ia his youthful days. Such a per- hood, when the fine edge of youth- 
son, however, is not to conclude that ful susceptibility is worn away or 
all men are as alive to impressions saturated by reflection, 
at his time of life as ,they were in To apply these observations to 
their youth; and therefore I can see our present purpose, it is obvious 
no ease on which the universality of that if two boys of equal genius 
Mr. Stewart’s theory can be ration- happen accidentally to cultivate two 
ally founded. different styles ot poetry, one the 

if then I may assume it as a prin- wild and romantic, the other the 
ciplc of reasoning, that youth is the tender and pathetic, and continue to 
season of delight and exquisite sen- do so to their twentieth year, each 
sihility, it is very easy to conceive of them will, for the reasons just 
that the more exquisitely we feel mentioned, excel more in his own 
any sensation or impression, the style than he can in the other, sup- 
more we attend to the cause, object, pose he were to attempt it after that 
' or circumstance by which it is pro- period. Accordingly if they were 
duced; and it is equally easy to con- to write a prize poem at this age, 
ceive that the more we attend to any and the subject to be of a romantic 
Object, the more intimately <1,0 we character, it is certain that he who 
became acquainted with its nature, had hitherto wooed only the tender 
Hence it follows, that we excel more muse, should resign the prize to his 
in any science to which we devote more fortunate competitor, though 
ourselves in our youth, than in those his original genius was exactly the 
which we commence in our riper same. The observations, which I 
years. A boy’s ear is, for the rca- have made on the cultivation of mu- 
sons already^ assigned, more sensible sic, will also shew, that if the latter 
,, of the delights ox melody than it is were to devote the remainder of his 
when he grows up to manhood, if life to romantic poetry, he would 
h®- should have happened not to never arrive at the same eminence 
raltivate an acquaintance with mu- with the former. Arguing, how- 
£f lc before that period ; because in ever, according to Mr. Warton and 
V youth, every note makes a more his followers, we should maintain 
* <hshrict impression upon him. He that the former gained the prize 
therefore succeeds in bringing out through the superiority of genius 
more correctly the notes, which pro- alone. But how easy is it to shew 
duced wiia impression, than he who the manifest absurdity of this doc- 
cannot fepl it so, distinctly. A note trine. If the subject af the prize 
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poem were of the tender and pathe¬ 
tic kind, lie who lost the former, 
prize would easily gain the present; 
and, consequently, we must in this 
case pronounce him a superior ge¬ 
nius to the other, whence we are 
necessarily driven to this absurd 
conclusion, that each, of them is su¬ 
perior and inferior to the other. 

It has been truly said of govern¬ 
ments, “ that which e’er is best ad¬ 
ministered is best;” and, of poetry it 
may be said with equal truth, that, 
the greatest poet is he, who most 
eminently excels in that peculiar 
department or style of poetry which 
lie lias thought proper to cultivate. 
It is, therefore, the most miserable 
criticism to say that Spenser is a 
greater poet than Pope, because the 
“ Fairy Queen ” lias more of ideal¬ 
ism and romance than the “ llape 
of the Lock.” If this cause be suf¬ 
ficient to constitute his superiority, 
it follows very simply and naturally 
that Pope is a greater poet than 
Spenser, because “ The Rape of the 
Look ” displays a greater acquaint¬ 
ance with fashionable life, the sen¬ 
timents whh h are apt to be enter¬ 
tained, and the conduct, pursued by 
fashionable people when placed in 
peculiar situations, than the “ Fairy 
Queen.” This argument will there¬ 
fore prove, as in the former case, 
that Spenser is superior to Pope, and 
Pope to Spenser. 

To these arguments it may lie 
replied, that certain subjects of poet¬ 
ry do not admit of the same excel¬ 
lence with others; and that it re¬ 
quires, therefore, little genius to 
arrive at .the highest perfection of 
which such subjects are capable. 
This is also a popular theory, but it 
is still more fallacious than the for¬ 
mer. Take what style of poetry 
ybu please; the comic, the tragic, 
the pathetic, the Hudibrastic, the 
sentimental, the sublime, and either 
of them opens a field to more com¬ 
prehension and concentration of 
thought, and to the exercise of more 
genius and mental energy, than 
ever illumined the human mind. 


Those three immortal poets who are 
said to have exhausted nature, but 
who left more of her veiled in im- 

E enctrable obscurity than has ever 
een discovered, could not give the 
most trifling and unimportant sub¬ 
ject all the poetic excellence of 
which it is capable. No matter 
what the subject is, the poet is 
licensed to take liis embellishments 
and poetic associations from the 
boundless and illimitable range of 
tbe sensible, the intellectual, and the 
ideal world. In every subject he is ' 
at liberty to sliake off, if he can, the 
thraldom of matter, to assume the 
pinions of the Mseonian bard, and 
clothing himself in the aerial vest¬ 
ments of poetic intelligence, to range 
at large through those undiscovered 
climes which are scattered with a 
careless hand through the deep pro¬ 
found of real ami imaginary crea¬ 
tion. Accordingly we have, trifling 
and frivolous poems on the suli- 
limest subjects, and poems of the 
highest comparative excellence on 
subjects which are at once trifling 
and frivolous in their nature. Black- 
more has written on the Creation: 
what subject more sublime ? Boi- 
lcau has written his “ Lutrin 
What incident more frivolous than 
that on which it is founded ? Yet 
the “Lutrin” is infinitely superior to 
the “ Creation,” but still not so su¬ 
perior, to it as it might be; for low 
as the subject is, it is capable of 
more excellence than it could derive 
from the brightest genius that ever 
existed. It is, therefore, absurd to 
say that one poet must be greater 
than another, because the subject 
he has chosen admits of greater ex¬ 
cellence; as it is evident that the 
most trifling scope gives a' greater 
scope to human genius than can ever 
be exercised. 1 o make poetic pre¬ 
eminence, therefore, depend on the 
subject, is just as philosophic as to 
maintain that he who allays his 
thirst at a small fountain, cannot 
quaff as much as he who quenches 
it at the source of tire Nile. . 


(To he concluded in our next.) ■ 
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(Including Strictures on Several Metropolitan Preachers. J 


Op all mankind amenable to the 
bar of criticism, there are no persons 
who have been less frequently sum¬ 
moned to receive its decisions, than 
those who have sought and attained 
excellence in the pulpit. Various 
causes have combined to exempt the 
eminent, for their pulpit eloquence, 
from that recorded praise and cen¬ 
sure which is provoked by the pub¬ 
licity of their efforts. The sacred¬ 
ness of the cause they plead, and 
the reverence with which it is re¬ 
garded, may have deterred many 
from exposing the imperfections of 
the advocates of a system, from 
which they derive their purest con¬ 
solations, and their brightest hopes ; 
unwilling themselves to rend the 
veil they have interposed before the 
defects of the preacher, they at 
length consider it sacrilege if ano¬ 
ther hand attempts to remove it; 
forgetting, that Christianity is a re¬ 
ligion of too perfect a nature to sus¬ 
tain the slightest injury from the 
imperfections of her teachers. Ano¬ 
ther obstacle to criticisms on pulpit 
eloquence is, the general and per¬ 
haps laudable custom of attending 
one place of worship only; which, 
by limiting the observation to one 
or two preachers, necessarily pre¬ 
vents extensive criticism; while the 
mind, acquiescing in the invisible 
fetters of habit, willingly accepts 
them as substitutes for the more 
stimulating enjoyments of variety 
and novelty. 

Perhaps* another deterring cause 
may be traced to tbe fear of offend¬ 
ing those among the clergy, who can 
only be praised by the sacrifice of 
truth. To eurage men, against 
whom we have no personal hostility, 
is irksome to the best feelings of 
tlufhearf, and to war with ignorance 
ami irritated feeling requires an 
almost impenetrable panoply. 

On the other hand the candid, the 
Hteral and the generous, would feel 
Jfatefui far the discovery of their 
Seviations from the path of excel¬ 
lence, and gladly welcome the hand 
which would guide them to the 
fi’ack they had lost. The benefits 
which result, from criticism to the 
fine Arts, to literature, and, indeed, 
,.f® every -subject upon which it is 


employed, arc indisputable; and I 
feel confident, that if the discourses 
of our preachers were made the 
theme of frequent and judicious 
public discussion, their improvement 
would be rapid and decisive. For 
I would ask, what means has the 
preacher of ascertaining the errors, 
either of his sermon, or his mode of 
delivery? The kindness of a friend, 
who is competent to the task, is his 
only resource; and it certainly is not 
very probable, that every clergyman 
is provided with a mentor, endowed 
with the requisite quantity of gen¬ 
tleness and talent. It is true, that 
empty pews are a tolerably conclu¬ 
sive evidence of the deficiencies of a 
preacher; though these arc frequent¬ 
ly proofs, not of the want, but of the 
mismanagement of talent. That a 
deserted church is not an unerring 
criterion, frem which to deduce the 
absence of oratorical abilities, is 
proved by the crowds who some¬ 
times attend those preachers, whose 
feebleness of intellect is only equal¬ 
led by that of their hearers; in jus¬ 
tice to the latter I must acknowledge, 
that their idol, though perhaps des¬ 
titute of every other excellence, is 
almost invariably distinguished l»y 
a graceful and impressive delivery. 
The little importance, annexed to 
this acquirement by many of the 
clergy, evinces how little, how very 
little they are acquainted with its 
power. A school boy, drawling his 
task, is but too accurate a type of 
the listlessness and monotony with 
which many of the clergy deliver 
their orations. Do they suppose 
that attention is arrested by lan¬ 
guor, or the feelings interested by 
language uttered in the chill tones 
of indifference ? Do they think that 
because the mind ought to attejid 
only to the matter, regardless of the 
manner, that the latter is of no im¬ 
portance ? Impossible! in theory 
at least they must admit what they 
deny in practice. The study of elo¬ 
cution is' neither perplexing nor 
abstruse; let the clergy transfer to 
it a portion at least of their atten¬ 
tion, and reform wbat is at once 
their bane and their reproach. A 
graceful delivery* united with a 
plain sensible seritten, will produce 
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a more powerful effect than all the 
acuteness of a Warburton, than all 
the eloquence of a Blair, could ac¬ 
complish without it. In the metro¬ 
polis, indeed, where the stimulants 
of fame, and the hope of preferment 
animate and excite even those, who 
are regardless of the admonitions of 
duty, we frequently heliold the com¬ 
bination of almost every quality 
necessary to constitute excellence in 
a preacher; but in the sequestered 
village, fvn.-cious that he is con¬ 
fined to the observation of minds ill 
educated, or totally illiterate ; con¬ 
scious too, perhaps, that he is pos¬ 
sessed of a competency adequate to 
the supplv of his wishes, he too 
often sinLs into supineness and 
sloth, and forces himself to the per¬ 
formance of his professional duties, 
with the resolution to sacrifice the 
least, possible time to their fulfil¬ 
ment. (Sod forhld that I should 
assert this to he an accurate picture 
of the generality of the country 
clergy; there are, 1 trust and believe, 
hut few such ; yet so extensive is the 
mischief diffused by their example, 
that it is to be wished that those 
among the clergj whose hearts are 
alienated from Christianity, and who 
secretly deride the obligations they 
enforce on others, would volun¬ 
tarily resign their violated trusts, 
nor continue to imbibe from the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment that 
nourishment., which they convert by 
the morbidness of their principles 
into streams of poison. 

The additional deformity which 
vice assumes, when pourtrayed by 
the sworn champion of virtue, ap¬ 
pears at first sight an unnecessary 
subject of animadversion; but the 
clerical delinquent constantly justi¬ 
fies his derelictions from duty upon 
the plea, that sound doctrines and 
pure precepts are more essential 
constituents of a preacher, than the 
unobtrusive lesson of a holy life. 
What -does lie imagine that pathetic 
exhortations to prayer, uttered by 
lips which are known habitually to 
insult heaven by imprecations—ani¬ 
mated persuasions to temperance* 
from a being who makes the bruta¬ 
lization of reason the primary object 
of existence—will produce an effect 
as powerful and continuous, as if 
he evinced the sincerity of his exhor¬ 
tations, by pursuing himself the 
path he recommended to others? 


Impossible: the very supposition is 
absurd. 

In the congregated masses of 
large populous towns, where con¬ 
cealment is practicable for every 
shade of profligacy, respect and es¬ 
teem for imaginary -virtues will 
frequently accompany admiration 
for real talent,; and the ignorance of 
a congregation of the character of 
tlieir pastor, the consequence of a 
distant residence, different connex¬ 
ions,, and dissimilar pursuits, may 
generate the opinion, that as a cor¬ 
rect estimate of his character is so 
difficult to be obtained, the beauty . 
or deformity of that character is 
an object too trifling to demand 
attention. 

Though the rays of the sun, when 
intercepted by the foliage of the 
forest, do not fall upon the earth 
with the same visible distinctness, 
which marks their appearance upon 
the unsheltered plain, still their heat 
is felt, their brilliance acknowledg¬ 
ed; and to question their power, 
because their operation is interrupt¬ 
ed, would be to assert au absurdity. 

Similar to this is the relative in¬ 
fluence of the conduct of the clergy 
in town and country. In the former, 
though various circumstances may 
operate to conceal the general tenour 
of the pastor’s life from his congre¬ 
gation, still, trifling occurrences, and 
tile united testimony of those who 
have immediate, and frequent ac¬ 
cess to him, will gradually deli¬ 
neate a correct representation of his 
character. 

It is evident that, in an extensive 
congregation, numbers must be con¬ 
versant with the actions of their 
minister from report only; yet even 
to these, the charm of an harmonious 
accordance of precept and example* 
is delightful; and the impulse to 
surrender the regulation of our 
minds to the domination of elo¬ 
quence, which we feel convinced is 
undisgraced by hypocrisy, is power¬ 
ful and frequently irresistible. But 
it is in the contracted circle of a 
country village that the importance 
of the morality of the clergy is im¬ 
periously proclaimed; there, the mi¬ 
nutest trait of character is known 
aud discussed; and if he, while re¬ 
commending virtue to others, con¬ 
stantly practises vice himself, his 
bewildered Hock either fly to another 
shepherd, or consider his guilt a , 
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gpffficient apology for their own. 
limy tie connecting a clergyman 
with his parishioners is snapped 
asunder by the immoial conduct of 
the former: it he reprove crime, 
Will it not turn with unblushing 
effrontery and say, “ first cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then slialt thou see cleaily to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother’s 
cyt ” If a sptrit is stricken to earth 
by the hand of sorrow, will it not 
look for consolation to religion, and 
seek tor the assistance of her minis¬ 
ter to teach it to bow meekly to the 
storm. But what consolation, I 
would ask, tan be derived from one 
who considers religion merely as 
the means of proem mg the plea¬ 
sures of this world ; and whose finer 
feelings have long sinre been im¬ 
molated at the shrine of self-gratifi¬ 
cation Again—when death lias set 
his seal upon a victim, and the 
struggling soul is distracted btlwten 
the nu t ssity ot submitting to w hat 
is inevit tide, and the agony ot se¬ 
parating from all that it had loved 
on t irtfi, then the hope ot immor¬ 
tality libes like a rainbow to his 


view, and announces an unclouded 
futurity. Then the minister of 
Christianity is eagerly sought; and 
if he appears, he probably dulls by 
his apathy the ardour of expiring 
faith; or, by his indifference and 
levity, mingle doubt with the che¬ 
rished hope of eternity. Such are 
a few of the evils consequent upon 
clerical profligacy: it is true, the 
Ecclesiastical Authorities arc* invest¬ 
ed with nonet to punish the aber¬ 
rations from rectitude of the mem¬ 
bers of its community, but many 
circumstances concui to arrest the 
aim of justice in her progress ; she 
cannot punish cimies without re¬ 
peated accusation, and unquestion¬ 
able proot; while meicy interposes 
the pie is of human infirmity, and 
the melancholy situation of the dc*- 
hnquent Let those, the refore, w hose 
inclinations are chained to the plea¬ 
sures of vice, pause ere* the v hmel 
themselves to the strut pi rfoiiname 
of duties whith they seeietlv resolve 
nevei to fulfil, and lemembei, that 
hypornsy nnpaits, even to guilt 
ifsell, a deeper dje Cltiliecs 

(1 o be lontumcd ) 


STANZAS. 

1 u ever Foitune vwlt thou jrou 
An mmlentuijt lot I lov< 

Ai 1 nhinMi niLft v immeil hiait 
C imp m I cluu n tin 1 bid ubjut 

J hnmson 

Afust—must we part 5 the moonlight hour 
(Sweet silent houi f ) has scaiccly fled , 

Oli * must we part ’ then take tins flow’r, 

And, when its leaves are pale and dead, 

1 hink on my blighted hopes , for tlule 
The emblem ot those hopes is sun — 

Hunk on my love and vam tie span— 

On what thou art, and once hast been 
M ust thou away ? Oh ! leave me not 
Without one sigh, to tell my heart 
That I shall be not all foigot, 

Nor unregarded —tlio’ we part 
Nay, nay, thou wilt not—can’st not go, 

Denying e’en one farewell tear. 

To prove, at least, thou feel’st the woe 
Ot one, who held thee too—too dear. 

For I have lived but in thy sight— 

My heaven was m tliy smile display’d— 

Where’er thou linger’dst—there was light; 

Where’er thou wert not—gloom and shade. 

E’en as the Halcyon* makes her nest. 

In summei, on the tranquil sea, 

1 form’d one m roy peaceful breast. 

Where storms ne’er came, to shelter Thee. A ear. 

* The Haicvow er klupsfl slier is said to m»Ve hei nest and bie*4 h<r joiing when the ««» 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CHRISTOPIIF. HENRY, KING OF IIAYTI. 


This remarkable person was a ne¬ 
gro slave, born in the island of Gren¬ 
ada, on Oct. Lib 17C7. He served in 
the American Revolutionary War, and 
received a wound at tin; seige of 
Savannah, and, on his return to Sf. 
Domingo, was employed as an c.ur- 
s*'cr on an estate fallen the Lemonade, 
the property of Dureau de la Malle, 
the translator of Taeiios. It is report¬ 
ed that even in this occupation he dis¬ 
played the natural severity of bis dis¬ 
position, but these accounts, taken from 
his Haytian biographers, do not pre¬ 
cisely accord with the history given of 
him by writers in Europe, who assert 
that he was horn it 'he island of St. 
Kitts, and in 1780, being twelve years 
of age, was shipped to Cape Francois 
and sold as a slave. His purchaser 
bred him as a . ook, and having a ca¬ 
pacity for the art, in 1789 he was eook 
to tiie Cross, an inn situated in Rue 
d‘ Kspagnc, at Cape-town, and kept 
by a Madame Montgeon. Whichever 
history of his early life may be true, 
it is certain that, when the measures 
of the revolutionary parties in France 
occasioned the insurrection of the 
blacks of St. Domingo, Christnphe be¬ 
came an active partisan of the cause 
of emancipation, and soon acquired an 
ascendancy over his fellow slaves, by 
the daring intrepidity which he dis¬ 
played in several sanguinary conflicts. 
Toussaint Louverture, the first supreme 
chief of the liberated negroes, appoint¬ 
ed Christophe a general of brigade, 
and dispatched him to suppress au in¬ 
surrection which had been fomented 
against the authority of Toussaint by 
bis nephew, named Moses. Christophe 
possessed himself of this leader by 
perfidy, and he was put to death by 
his uncle Toussaint, who appointed 
Christophe to succeed him as governor 
of the northern province. But the 
execution of Moses occasioned a rebel¬ 
lion, which broke out at Cape town on 
the 21st of Oct. 1821, and spread to 
Eur. Mag. Vol. 82. 


several other places. Christophe at 
the head of his black troops attacked 
the insurgents in every direction, and, 
by his personal courage and vigour, 
contributed greatly to suppress the in¬ 
surrection. It must be observed, that 
Moses supported the principle of an¬ 
nihilating the whites, against the uncle 
whose better policy it waste encourage, 
a mixed association of the different 
colours. Bnt the principles of Moses 
had rendered him so popular, that when 
Christophe became king lie thought it 
advisable to treat his memory with 
respect in muny public instruments, 
as well as by means of his confidential/ 
agents. 

Christophe commanded at the Cape 
on the arrival of the French expedition 
under Le Clere, in 1802. IJe was 
summoned to suirender, and in the 
correspondence which arose out of this 
summons, there were characteristic ex¬ 
pressions, and u generosity of senti¬ 
ment, which gave the sable cliicttaiii 
a high superiority over liis white op¬ 
ponent. “ If,” said Christophe, you 
use against me the force you threaten, 

1 will resist you with the intrepidity 
of a soldier, and, if the fate of arms be 
in your favour, you shall enter the 
Cape not until it is a smoking ruin, 
and even on its cinders will 1 continue 
to combat you. The troops, which you 
threaten to disembark, l consider as 
houses of cards which the slightest 
ureath can destroy ; and for your per¬ 
sonal esteem, I wish it not at that prifcc 
to which yon attach it—the abandon¬ 
ment of my duty.” On art other oc¬ 
casion he writes, “ I ,waiit but proofs 
sufficient to assure me of the establish¬ 
ment of liberty and equality in favour 
of the people of this colony. The laws, 
by which the mother country has con¬ 
secrated this great principle, will carry 
this conviction to my heart, and I pro¬ 
test to you that my subfftissiou shall 
be immediately consequent to my ob¬ 
taining such a proof by your ackhow- 

2 T 
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ledgmenl of those laws.”-“ You 

propose to me, citizen General, to af¬ 
ford yon the means of your securing 
General Toussaiut Louverlure. Such 
ronduct on my part would be treason¬ 
able and perfidious, and your degrad¬ 
ing proposal convinces me of your 
unconquerable repugnance to believe 
me susceptible of the least sentiment 

of delicacy and honour.”-“ Twelve 

years, General, have we been fighting 1 
for liberty, for those rights, which like 
yourself, we have gained at the price 
of our blood, and 1 have always been 
averse to believe, that the French, after 
making such great sacrifices to obtain 
them, would wish to deprive of them a 
people, who glory in forming a part of 
the great nation, and in participating 
in the advantages which they have 
gained by the revolution.” 

The blacks, however, disunited and 
betrayed, yielded at first to General 
I,e Cl ere, almost without resistance. 
Dessalincs and Christophe were almost 
the only chiefs who offered resistance. 
They were proclaimed out of the pale 
of the law, and at length overcome by 
superiority of numbers. Ohristropho 
evacuated Port-au-Prince, firing the 
town, and effecting a junction with 
Ton‘-saint Louverture, at the head of 
about three thousand men. When flic 
perfidy of the French bad acquired the 
possession of Toussaint’s person, the 
war seemed suppressed, but it present¬ 
ly burst forth with renewed energy 
under the command of Dessalincs. The 
climate favoured the efforts of these 
heroic blacks, and, before the end of 
1805, the French army at St. Domingo 
ceased to exist. A national assembly 
met on the 1st Jan. 1801, and restored 
to the island its primitive name of 
Hayti. Dessalincs was elected Gover¬ 
nor-general for life. The is-laud was 
divided into six military departments, 
each commanded by a General of di¬ 
vision. Christophe was the oldest of 
Dessalines’ officers, and he was put 
into the government of the department 
of the Cape. The baneful example of 
Napoleon’s ambition soon spread its 
influence to St. Domingo, and Dessa¬ 
lines proclaimed himself Emperor, with 
a right to appoint his successor to the 
throne. On the Hiith July 1805, the 
second year of their iudepeudance, 
Dessalincs appointed Christophe, Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army of Hayti, 
The republican party rose against the 
usurped government, and, under a man 
of colour named Pethion, a virtuous 
citizen and a skilful officer,^command¬ 
ing the division of Port-an-Prince, 
they overthrew the usurpation in Oct. 


1S06, Dessalines perishing during the 
commotion. It appears that Christophe 
was no stranger to liis being taken 
off, and on his death the war became 
fierce between Christophe and Pethion. 
The province of the north, and the 
first division of the province of the 
west, continued in submission to Chris¬ 
tophe: while tlie province of tin* south, 
and the second division of that of the 
west, adhered to the General Pethion. 
An assembly of deputies wa« convoked 
at Port-au-Prince, the majority sup¬ 
ported Pethion, but the minority pro¬ 
tested against their decision, and at the 
beginning of 1807, a civil war may be. 
said to have been kindled- A new as 
sembly was convoked at the Cape under 
the influence of Christophe, which dc 
creed the constitution of (lie 171h Feb. 
1807, nominating Christophe President 
for life, and Generalissimo of the mili¬ 
tary and naval forces of the island : 
At the same time the province of the 
south-west established the republic of 
Hayti, with a constitution similar to 

that of the United States; Pethion 
being President for four years. In the 
mean while Christophe, with admit able 
dexterity, placed his military, naval, 
fiscal and civil establishment 1 -, in the 
most vigorous and efficient condition, 
and pushed the war against his rival 
with much activity, but with little 
success. 

On the 28th March 18] 1, Christophe 
declared himself hereditary monarch 
of Hayti, under the title of llenry 1 , 
and he abolished all' councils, except 
an executive council composed of lus 
officers and courtiers. His wife, Maria 
Louisa, a black woman, married on 
the 15th July 1763, was styled Queen, 
and the eldest son was to be called 
Prince royal of Hayti. From this epoch, 
the government publicationssdeclaimed 
against demagogues and anarchists; 
the insignia of royalty, the forms, cere¬ 
monies, and most trifling subjects of 
court etiquette, were regulated by royal 
ordinances, and, on the 5th April fol¬ 
lowing, appeared au edict creating an 
hereditary nobility of princes, dukes, 
counts, barons, and knights, with an 
allotment of heraldic devices, and ar¬ 
morial bearings. The instability of 
human affairs and the vanity of human 
nature were never more powerfully 
or more ridiculously displayed, thau 
iu this sudden assumption of titles, he¬ 
raldry, and feudal rights, by negroes, 
ignorant and rude, who, but a few 
years before had toiled under the ca¬ 
price, the insolence, the lash of their 
mercenary aud brutal owners. On the 
7th of the month (April), Christophe 
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issued an edict constituting an Archie- 
piseopal Sec iu the capital of Hayti, 
and suffragan dioceses in the different 
cities of the kingdom. 

But that, which is more honorable 
to Cliristophe, was the (’ode Henrie, 
published by him on the 20th I'eb. 
■1812. The laws of his empire are 
'divided into nine heads, and the com¬ 
plexion of the civil code approximates 
to the similar division of the Code 
Napoleon. Divorce is prohibited; death 
and the confiscation of property is en¬ 
acted ; morals and the catholic reli¬ 
gion arc especially protected; and the. 
institution of a jury is not admitted. 
The coronation ot Cliristophe took 
place Oil the 2d June 1812 ; the public 
functionaries from the Spanish part of 
the island, and the Brilish naval officers 
on the station, were present at the 
ceremony, which rivalled in pomp and 
m.tgn'ilieence the coronation cere¬ 
monies of the most luxurious courts 
of luirope. M. Brelle, Atchbishop of 
Hayti and Duke of A use, consecrated 
his Majesty with the formula and reli¬ 
gious pomp of the Roman Pontificate. 
'1 lie coronation oath was merely to 
maintain the then existing order of 
things, and to resist the re-establish¬ 
ment of white domination. On the 
senior Biitish officer, drinking Chris- 
tophe’s health at the banquet, the sable 
mouarch rose and drank, “ to my dear 
brother (ieorge 111.— may he prove 
an invincible obstacle to the ambition 
of Napoleon—and may he always -be 
the iou\tant friend of Hayti.” 

In 1813, the numerous defections of 
his subjects presaged his future fall, 
and flu* ultimate triumph of tlie freer, 
and consequently better principles of 
Ids republican rival. But his military 
genius gave him a temporary advan¬ 
tage over his more moderate and en¬ 
lightened adversary. The defections 
of his subjects exasperated .the natural 
ferosity of Christophers disposition, 
and stimulated him to acts of great 
barbarity. On the restoration of the 
Bourbons in 1814, Christophe fluttered 
himself that his conduct and preten¬ 
sions would be more favourably view¬ 
ed by Louis, than they had been by 
Napoleon. But Louis dispatched a 
commission to St. Domingo with pro¬ 
posals tantamount to requiring a gra¬ 
dual recurrence to the old regime. 
The negro .Mouarch received the terms 
with just indignation. He summoned 
a council of the nation at his palace 
of Suns Souct, on the 21st Oct. 1814, 
and the expose of the instructions and 
designs of the French government 
awakened the utmost enthusiasm in the 
population. Cliristophe prepared for 


the most determined resistance, and, in 
his instructions to his officers, he or¬ 
dered them to provide torches and 
combustible materials sufficient to burn 
all the towns—on the landing of an 
enemy to destroy every species of pub¬ 
lic or private building, to blow up the 
bridges, break down all dikes and 
causeways, to devastate the country, 
and to retire with the whole popula¬ 
tion into the mountains, and, finally, to 
spare neither age nor sex of those 
enemies who fell into their hands, but 
to inflict upon them the “ most-horrible 
species of punishment.” These orders 
were in unison with the general spirit 
of the people. One of the French 
agents was taken with his papers, 
which were published, and himself ex¬ 
amined and exposed to the interroga¬ 
tories of all the people, bat no further 
injury was permitted to his person. 
The French King with great meanness 
subsequently disavowed this embassy, 
in the Mnniteur of the 28th Jan. 1815. 
Christophe, to secure the people to his 
interests, now gave greater liberty to 
tbe press; he deciced a gratuitous 
instruction for the people, made efforts 
to abolish even the French language, 
hiring numerous Lnglish artists and 
instructors, and ordering all instruc¬ 
tions to be conveyed iu that language. 
On the 20th Nov. 1H10, lie refused to 
receive the new commissioners scut to 
Hayti by the King of France, dcclur 
ing that lie would not treat with France 
but upou the basis of independence 
and equality of national rights, and 
the commissioners, having received 
similar answers from Petition, re¬ 
turned to Kurope. The negotiations 
with the French had displayed the per¬ 
sonal superioiity of Pcthion over his 
rival, who saw the necessity of moder¬ 
ating his tyranny; and, on the 14th 
July 1810, he abolished an odious law 
confining the proprietorship of laud to 
general officers. Pelhkm in the be¬ 
ginning of 1818, had died, and was 
succeeded by Boyer, whom lie had 
nominated his successor; and this new 
President commenced his government 
by conquering from Christophe the 
country called the Grande-Ause, which 
he attached to the republic. The just 
and moderate government of Boyer 
was so strongly in contrast to the 
sordid, barbarous, and selfish poliry 
of Christophe, as to detach all liis sub¬ 
jects from their allegiance. In Sept. 
1820, the garrison of St. Marc were so 
excited at the indignities which Chris- 
tophe imposed upon their Colonel, by - 
meaua of the Governor of the city, 
that they rose en masse, put Hie Gover¬ 
nor to death,and sent a deputation to 
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Boyer offering to form a junction with 
the republic. Boyer hastily assem¬ 
bled au army Of fifteen thousand men, 
and marched to support the insurgents. 
Christoph? was labouring under a para¬ 
lytic affection, and, shutting himself 
up in his fortified palace of Sans Souci, 
dispatched his army agaiust the in¬ 
surgents of St. Marc; but ou withdraw¬ 
ing these troops from the capital, the 
people of the metropolis rose in rebel¬ 
lion against him ; nud ou the Uih Oct., 
the General, Richard Duke of Marm- 
«larle, proclaimed to the troops, the 
abolition of royalty, which was re¬ 
ceived with enthusiasm by all classes 
of persons. t'hristoplie’s body guard, 
of about fifteen hundred picked men, 
still adhered to bis interests. He was 
borne amongst these troops, addressed 
them with praises and assurances of 
i eward, and dispatched them uuder 
command of his brother-in-law to meet 
the enemy; but news was soon brought 
to Christoph?, that these household 
troops bad gone over to the repub¬ 
licans, demanding the deposition of 
their former sovereign. Upon hearing 
this, he retired to his chamber in des¬ 
pair aud shot himself through the heart, 
on the 8lli Oct. 1820, being fifty-three, 
years of age. His body was ignouii- 
niously exposed on Hit* Uigh-ways for 
several flays—bis son was massacred, 
but bis widow and two daughters were 
allowed by Boyer to retire in safety ; 
and they immediately sailed for Eng¬ 
land, and haic .-.Mice lived in the vici¬ 
nity of London in a stulu of genteel 
independence. All titles,and the at¬ 
tributes of nobility were forthwith 
abolished by Boyer, who established 
the republican government through¬ 
out the former territories of Christoph?} 
and, finally by his skill and prudence, 
succeeded in amalgamating the Spanish 
part of the island with the new repub¬ 
lic of the blacks. 

Christoph? bad hoarded 210,000 
dollars at Sans Souci, and 40,000,000 
uf piasties, (10,000,000 sterling) was 
found at Fort Henri. This sum accords 
with the boast which the Count Le¬ 
monade had officially made, that the 
Emperor intended to pave and ceil the 
rotunda of his palace with coin. 
Chvistophe was guilty of the most 
atrocious cruelties ; his pecuniary ex¬ 
actions were enormous; he had been 
munificent to his superior officers, but 
as to the great hotly of his people, he 
lmd merely substituted the attachment 
of them as slaves to the soil, instead 
of the former system of rendering them 
the property of white individuals. All 
thtj lands of the former proprietors be 
Reserved to himself, except a few es¬ 


tates with which he had rewarded his 
Generals. The produce in kind, of his 
reserved lands, the customs, and other 
taxes yielded him a considerable re¬ 
venue. The intellect displayed by 
Christophe was sufficient to relieve 
the negro from the charge of beiug 
of an inferior nature; but how much 
more exalted was the character of 
his rival Petition, who taking his 
country-men from the debasement 
of slavery, converted them into free 
citizens, established over them an en¬ 
lightened system of government, aud 
utter for ten years executing the su¬ 
preme magistracy with vigour and jus¬ 
tice, dies poor, and leaves his country 
free. Christophe was of Herculean 
form, and possessed of fortitude, and 
desperate bravery. In the severest 
conflicts he would animate his ranks 
by exhibiting the rage and fury of a 
tiger. lie was vindictive in the ex¬ 
treme, and hesitated at no cruelty 
which gratified his passions, or was 
calculated to promote liis interests. 
His mind possessed extraordinary vi¬ 
gour, but he appears to have been 
incapable of profound thought, or of 
acquiring comprehensive systems. A 
certain tact of governing had taught 
him the necessity of public officers 
being pure, and that their duties ought 
to .be performed with diligence and 
dispatch. 11 is establishments were 
therefore well conducted. He had 
learnt that manufactures, agriculture, 
aud commerce, are essential to the 
prosperity of a state; that large pub¬ 
lic buildings are necessary to its gran¬ 
deur ; and that morality is essential to 
its stability. He was therefor? always 
endeavouring to effect these causes of 
national prosperity by the most arbi¬ 
trary, and often mistaken ordinances, 
forgetting that their only sources were 
the liberty of the subject, aud the 
security of property. The arena of 
liis exploits was hardly large enough 
to entitle him to a conspicuous place 
in the page of history, but, considering 
bis attainment to a throne from a state 
of the most abject ignoranec and slav¬ 
ery, considering the barbarous con¬ 
dition of those whom he had to com¬ 
mand, and that with such materials, 
during a period of revolution, be con¬ 
trived in a few years to found au em¬ 
pire, to build a superb city, and to 
form both civil aud military establish¬ 
ments far surpassing any possessed by. 
the neighbouring colonies of the three 
commercial nations of Europe, we can- 
• not but allow that bis qualities were 
at least equal to the average of those, 
who are celebrated as great princes, 
or as successful warriors. 
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Lv dernier i!rs Chars, j -c —Tlie 
Last of l(|p (.'asars; or, the Fall of 
the Human Empire in the East. Ity 
Af. Ic Comte do Vanblanc. 1 vol. 
8vo. (is. (id. 

In M. <le Vanblanc are. united those 
various qualities requisite to form an 
estimable public character; one of the 
most distinguished orators and zealous 
patriots of France. We are therefore 
agreeably surprised to see him, by the 
publication of the poem we hare just 
announced, shine amongst the most < s- 
tiuiablc poets of the present day. The 
subject of this poem is one of the best 
that the history of man could aider. It 
is not, as in the Iliad, the coalition of 
some petty princes against a city of 
Asia Minor, a subject of small import¬ 
ance in itself, and which the poet was 
obliged to make subordinate to the dc- 
v elopement of the anger of one of the 
Grecian chiefs. It is not, as in the 
/Emml, the invasion of a little couutry 
in ancient Ausonia, which precedes the 
union of tli ■ chief of the enterprise 
with the daughter of the weak sove¬ 
reign of a petty slate. It is not, like 
thi> Jerusalem Delivered, a conquest, 
eerijinly a respectable one, which 
«>i e tsioued no permanent revolution in 
the debtinie- of the people of Europe 
or Asia. It is the irruption of a horde 
ol men bnrlm-ous in their manners and 
religion into Europe ; it is the capture 
of ihe last rampart, and the capital, of 
the colossal Homan Empire of the East, 
overwhelmed by its ferocious conquer¬ 
ors; it is the absolute destruction of 
that empire. The execution appears 
to us equal to the magnificence of the 
subject, 'fbe marvellous is in some 
degree a necessary part of an c-pic 
poem, in employing it, 01. de V.ut- 
blanc has not made use of mythology, 
as being common-place ; nor of magic, 
as he might by that means have rashly 
pr.t himself in comparison with Tasso: 
he h.is therefore been obliged to create 
a new species of the marvellous. 

A young and beautiful virgin, a de¬ 
scendant of tite kings of Parthia, whom 
the vicissitudes of fortune bad obliged 
to take refuge at Hysantium, resolved 
to unite herself to the God of the Chris¬ 
tians by solemn vow s: at the moment 
of the consummation of the sacrifice, 
Sandialla penetrates into Hysantium, 
aud carries away Theodora, which is 
the name of the young virgin, with 


whose fate, an ancient oracle had de¬ 
clared, was involved that of the cm- 
pire. The captive, after having met 
with great dangers by sea aud on the 
rocks, is transported to the camp of the 
Mussulinauns, who, under the com¬ 
mand of Mahomet II., their emp.eror, be¬ 
sieged Hysantium. Mahomet and Sau- 
dialla are both in love with Theodora; 
but Sandialla is more tender aud re¬ 
spectful, and Theodora is not entirely 
insensible. Nothing restrains the fu¬ 
rious love of Mahomet: the poet art¬ 
fully contrasts these dliferent senti¬ 
ments. At the moment, when to pos¬ 
sess Theodora Mahomet is going to 
use violence, and when, to free herself, 
Theodora intends to kill herself, she is 
taken up to heaven. The oracle which 
attached her fate to that ol Hysantium 
is then accomplished. 

The characters of the principal per¬ 
sonages of the poem arc drawn with 
the greatest vigour; and one of the 
most brilliant is that of Sandialla. This 
young hero, son of the celebrated 
Scandcrberg, had been taken from his 
parents when a child : brought up in 
their religion, and gained their respect 
by his eminent qualities- he distin¬ 
guishes himself at the siege' of By- 
sautium, with the fiery courage of 
Achilles, and the impetuous ardour of 
Reuaud: hut, however brilliant his 
character, he never eclipses the Greek 
Emperor, Constantine Paleogalus. Al¬ 
ways active and vigilant, this prince is 
constantly employed in fortifying the 
posts of the besieged town, or fighting 
upon the breaches, defending, even 
with his latest breath, the unhappy By- 
sanlium against the ferocious Mussuf. 
mantis, who penetrated into every part 
of the city. He encouraged the timid 
soldiers with the powerful example of 
heioie valour; and his caution and 
prudence restrained those who would 
have rashly exposed themselves. A 
great many gentlemen of the most il¬ 
lustrious blood of France abandoned 
their fire-sides to shut themselves up in 
Hysantium, where they proudly sus¬ 
tained the glory and honour of the 
French armies. 

In the composition of his poem M. 
de Vaublane has made some bold at¬ 
tempts, many of which are happy; one 
of them, however, is not admissible; 
it is that which induced him to perso¬ 
nify weakness, which is only a moral 
being, or rather the. almost total priva¬ 
tion of all the estimable qualities. The 
exterior marks of effeminacy arc capable 
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■of being* made to r produce the most 
seductive images in poetry. This has 
been happily exemplified by Boileau jn 
that celebrated Hue, 

*' Simjiirc, entend scs lira 1 *, ferine Kivil ct s’en- 

dort.” 

Weakness, on the contrary, can scarce¬ 
ly be perceived but through the apathy 
Of him who is influenced by it. 

The style of this poem is generally 
noble and energetic. The first canto 
is the least vigorous: inspiration, which 
is the distinguishing characteristic of a 
poet, M. de Vaublutic did not then suf¬ 
ficiently feel. The other cantos pos¬ 
sess that magnificence of style which 
belongs to Ihe subject. Happy arc 
those to whom may be applied, as well 
as to M. de Vaublanc, the famous de¬ 
vice, rurrit cundo. We regret that our 
limits will not permit us to transcribe 
any part of this poem which would jus¬ 
tify our opinion of its merit, and which 
ought to place the author among the 
most distinguished poets of the present 
day. There are, undoubtedly, some 
parts a little laboured. The happy fa¬ 
cility, which is remarkable in the ver¬ 
sification throughout, proves that this 
production was not a work of labour, 
but an agreeable recreation from his 
political pursuits. 

t * 

Tall ran x Jtin era » res, ,W.—i tine rary, 
or Road-book of the Distances from 
Paris to the principal Towns of 
France, and to all the Capitals in 
Europe. By JM. Collin. Unbound. 
12s. (id. 

This work is a valuable companion 
to all who are travelling from one 
country to another, and consists of Six 
Maps. The first is, a general Map, to 
shew the plan of the work; 2nd— 
a Comparative 'fable, in four Languages, 
wherein the distances from place to 
place is calculated, not only in French 
leagues, but in the leagues used in 
the other countries, included in this 
Itinerary; 3rd—Hoads from Paris to 
London; 4th—from London to Edin¬ 
burgh, and Dublin, being a continua¬ 
tion of the preceding Map; 5th—from 
Dublin to the principal Towns in Ire¬ 
land being a continuation of the pre- 
ceding; tith—from Paris to Amsterdam ; 
7th—from Paris to Stockholm and Co¬ 
penhagen ; 8th—from Paris to Berliu ; 
Qth—from Paris to Petersburgh and 
Moscow, being a continuation of the 
preceding Map; 10th—from Vienna, 
My hat h, and Trieste, to Constantino- 
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pie, being a continuation of ihe pre¬ 
ceding; 11th—from Vienna to Pcters- 
burgh, being a continuation to the route 
from Paris to Vienna; 12th—from Paris 
to Naples; 13th—from Paris to Madrid; 
14tb—from Madrid to the principal 
Towns of Spain and Portugal; 15th— 
from Paris to Brest, to Sables d’Olonne, 
to Rochelle and Rochefort. 

This work is equally useful to tra¬ 
vellers, merchants, and geographers. 
In the composition of it, the author has 
consulted all the Road-books and Itine¬ 
raries of different countries, the best 
Maps, and the most authentic docu¬ 
ments that could be accessible for such 
a purpose. 


Fragment d'Essai stir les Piero - 
yh/phrs Eyyptiens, §r.—Essay upon 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics, lly 1*. La- 
ctuir. 11s. 6d. 

Only two works upon the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics, before this publication 
appeared, had attracted the attention 
of the public,—one called, tl'.dipus 
JKyyptinrus, by Kirehcr (tlie only one 
of his numerous works that is, or ought 
to be, much esteemed;) the other, by 
Warburton, forming the fourth hook of 
his work, entitled, “ The Divine Mis¬ 
sion of Moses.” and which has been 
extracted and translated into Ereneli, 
by M l .eonaid de Valpennes. 

These two works threw some light 
upon the dark subject of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics, but were far from satis¬ 
fying scientific curiosity. The author 
of the work before us attempts, by 
a new system, to elucidate the mystery 
of hieroglyphics; but, like a truly 
learned man, he has done it with great 
circumspection. 

The examination of some Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, twelve years ago, sug¬ 
gested to the author the idea of ana¬ 
lyzing the Hebrew language, and com¬ 
paring the primitive elements of that 
language with hieroglyphics. This com¬ 
parison appeared to him necessary, in 
order to explain liieroglyphical writing 
by alphabetical writing, which might 
lead to the explanation of most of the 
hieroglyphics. 

Seduced by the hope of finding the 
real principles of etymological science, 
aud the signification of Egyptian sym¬ 
bols, the author confesses, that he did 
not enough consider the difficulties of 
the work he undertook, and presumptu¬ 
ously (to use his too modest expression) 
gave himself up to a new kind of ety¬ 
mological analysis. He examined all 
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the words, not only of the Hebrew,/but 
*l»o, when necessary, of the Arab, 
Chaldaic, Syriac, Ethiopian, and even 
Chinese languages. At length, be 
began a Hieroglyphica! Hebrew Dic¬ 
tionary, destined to facilitate the inter- 
prelalion of Egyptian hieroglyphics; 
but, for want of time, he was obliged, 
though reluctantly, to abandon his pro¬ 
ject. From that time, he resolved to 
relinquish all bis researches; but see¬ 
ing the attention of several learned 
hten fixed upon Egypt, and their inves¬ 
tigations turned towards the science of 
hieroglyphics, he yielded, perhaps too 
easily, (as he modestly says) to his de¬ 
sire of making known the plan he him¬ 
self intended to follow, in publishing 
what he calls his Fiagments. In spite 
of tin- confidence his system inspires 
him with, he only presents it as a con¬ 
jecture ; he does not give any scientific 
quotations, that nothing may appear to 
bias the judgment of the reader, and 
prevent him from forming an impartial 
opinion of the truth of his system. He 
has nut searched, in the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, for the known signification of 
certain hieroglyphics, he wished that 
the analysis of the language should give 
their meaning ; so that, if this work 
ngiee with that which bears the name 
of Ilorupollou, with Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, Diodorus Siculus, or other 
authors, who have explained some sym¬ 
bols, this agi cement should encrease 
the confidence of our author, and is 
a coincidence worthy of his considera¬ 
tion. These Fragments contain some 
very extraordinary coincidences be¬ 
tween the religion and primitive sym¬ 
bols of Egypt, and the symbols of the 
Catholic religion. These naturally pre¬ 
sented themselves to the author with 
butch an air of truth, that he has, very 
properly', noticed them. 

Docinncns TJistoriqaes , gar les der¬ 
nier s eve>u mens Arrirds en SiciU .— 
Historical Documents, relative to tlie 
late Events in Sicily. 8vo. 2 1 <><!. 

These events, says the author of this 
pamphlet, are either little kuowu, or 


only known through false reports, the 
different Italian and French journals 
hpving distorted them through party 
spirit. Some partisans of absolute 
power have loaded, with the whole 
weight of their indignation, a people, 
who dared to claim the rights which 
belonged to them: others, friends of 
liberty, but anxious for the fate of their 
own country, blamed the Sicilians for 
asserting their independent .liberties, 
which might prevent the freedom of 
the Neapolitans. Without stopping to 
refute the assertions of the two parties, 
the author thinks it right to relate the 
facts as they happened ; he adds, that, 
though this revolution had not the 
happy result which the Sicilians ex¬ 
pected, yet it cannot he uninteresting 
to give a faithful account of events 
which will form a part of history. The 
alilhor declares, that he advances no¬ 
thing but what is correctly extracted 
from official papers and accounts pre¬ 
sented to government. It appears to 
us that he has fulfilled his engagement. 

'Trophic des Armies Fran^aist s, 
dec .—Trophies of the French Army, 
from 1792 to 1815. (5 vols. Hvo. 

£-3. 15s. 

These six volumes eon lain the mili¬ 
tary history of France, emiehed with 
Sixty Views of the most lemarkahle 
Battles. These views, drawn with 
great truth, and engiaved on copper¬ 
plate with great skill, give, lliough on 
a small scale, a satisfactory idea of the 
events they represent ; and, being 
taken from authentic documents, may 
be considered as lailhful representa¬ 
tions of the triumphs of France. To 
these views are added accurate ac¬ 
counts of every memorable fact, re¬ 
lated with considerable warmth of 
style. They are preceded by an intro¬ 
duction, written l>y M. Tissot, who, in 
few words, describes, with scrupulous 
fidelity and lively interest, all the 
military history of Fiance, during thu 
space of twenty-three years. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICA. 

In an American journal it is stated, 
that 10,000 persons arc employed in the 
Printing Establishments of the United 
States. The value of the foreign works 
there published, during' the last thirty 
years, exceeds twenty millions of dol¬ 
lars, and the amount of the annual 
publications is generally about two mil¬ 
lion dollars. 

ASIA. 

A MS. of the eighth century, hither¬ 
to unknown, of a translation of the 
Bible into the Georgian language, by 
Nl. Euplwmius, has been discounted iu 
the convent of Mount Athos 

CHINA. 

There is an official Gazette, which fs 
regarded as the organ of the Chinese 
government in every thing that con¬ 
cerns the religion, laws, manners, and 
customs of this country. l\o article 
which has not been inspected by the 
Emperor, and which has not received 
his approbation, can be inserted. The 
least deviation from this rule, even the 
addition of a syllable, would be se¬ 
verely punished. A man employed in- 
the postage of letters was put to death, 
in 1818, for having published some 
false reports through the means of this 
gazette. The reason given by the 
judges in condemning liiui to capital 
punishment was, hi.s having failed in 
respect towards his Imperial Majesty. 
The Chinese Gazette contains articles 
relative to public affairs in this great 
empire, as well as extracts from me¬ 
morials and petitions presented to the 
Sovereign, with his replies, orders, and 
favours granted to the mandarins and 
people. It appears every day as a 
pamphlet, and contains sixty or seventy 
pages. 

GREECE. 

A collection of all the patriotic pro¬ 
clamations, and of all the acts of the 
Peloponesian Senate, that have appear¬ 
ed since the commencement of the he¬ 
roic struggle of' the Greeks against 
their oppressors, has lately been trans¬ 
lated from modern Greek into French, 
by M.'Mustoxydi, a learned Greek of 
Corfu. It will shortly be published. 

The. Count Zenowilsch, a descend¬ 
ant from the ancient Greek emperor 
Zeno, is now residing at Frarikfort-ou- 
the-Main—his eldest brother is gover¬ 
nor of Minsk, in Russia. The colonel 
formerly served under Kusziusko, and 
since in Frauec. The Zeno family still 
adopt the armorial bearings *bf their 
ancestors. 


TURKEY. 

To each mosque i» attached one or 
more colleges, and each has its own 
professor, who instructs students us-.i 
examines them from time to time to 
ascertain the progress they make. The 
professors, or Muderris , as they arc- 
culled, like every one employed in the. 
mosque, arc dependent on the Veit, and 
may be dismissed by* him, or by the 
i \azir, (inspector) if they neglect their 
duly. Different colleges have different 
ranks, and the students of inferior ranks 
are examined for degrees by the pro¬ 
fessors in presence of the mufti. Those 
of the graduates, who aspire to distin¬ 
guished places in the law, continue 
their studies for seven years as jl lufu- 
fli.m.i; this lime being expired, they 
afe again examined by the mufti, and, 
if they are found capable, they are 
created muderrises. All the colleges, 
being considered as religious establish¬ 
ments, arc accountable lo the Kiixi-ux- 
her of Rumili, the second jurisconsult 
iu the kingdom. 

EGYPT. 

The Canal of Alexandria last year 
received, in honour of the Sultan, the 
name of Mahnioudie. it terminates 
a few steps from Pompoy’s column, 
and begins near the Nile, and un¬ 
der the town of Saoue. Its length 
is 41,700 toises, its width 13 toises, 
and its depth 3 toises. One hundred 
thousand men bc-gau it in January, 
1819; this number was increased the 
following- month to two hundred and 
sixty thousand ; the workmen received 
a piastre a day. In the month of iVl ly, 
thirty thousand other workmen, from 
Upper Egypt, were added to the num¬ 
ber ; and on the 13th of September the 
work was completed. Six European 
engineers directed the work. 

SWEDEN. 

About a year ago, a Bible Society 
for women was established at Stock¬ 
holm, at the head of which is the Coun¬ 
tess Loweubjclm. 

DENMARK: 

Captain Wult, translator of Shaks- 
peare’s works, has just translated into 
Danish Lord Byron’s Manfred. 

Mr. F. Faber, who resided during 
three years in Iceland, and minutely 
examined every part of that mountain¬ 
ous country, has made^a large collec¬ 
tion of birds and their eggs, which are 
now exhibited in the Royal Museum. 
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and Algarva, covering a space of 4,6.30 
He lately published a Latin account of 
his discoveries, under the title of Ice¬ 
landic Orni thoipupJa/. 

PRUSSIA. 

There is an establishment at Bonn, 
supported at the expense of the Prus¬ 
sian Government, and an Indian print¬ 
ing-house, where the characters arc 
engraved, under the direction of Pro¬ 
fessor Schiegel; who is also employed 
id a grammatical and etymological con¬ 
cordance of San script, Greek, Latin, 
and the ancient German dialects. 

GERMANY. 

There is now forming at Munich 
a Society for the Imitation of Oriental 
Manuscripts. The intention of it is to 
increase, by means of lithography, 
copies of the bust works in the Turkish, 
Arabic, Persian, and Tartar languages, 
and to send them to the Last, by the way 
ofTricslc. Those who copy manuscripts, 
and those ornaments with which the 
Tulks and Aral.»like to embellish their 
writings, have, till now, prevented such 
a publication . but ibis difficulty may 
be overcome with the help of litho¬ 
graphy The low prices of this species 
of engraving will contribute to the dis¬ 
semination of learning in the East. 

Mr. L'har’es Rummer, a Berlin artist, 
has made a globe, where the mouutaius 
are well evn sited in relief.—He has 
them of every size and juice. 

11pon the estate of Count D’Erbach, 
alloinaii eagle has been found, thirteen 
inches in height, and weighing seven 
pounds.—It belonged to the -2d Le¬ 
gion. 

Thci e have been found licarSlockstad, 
iu Bavaria, some stoues with inscrip¬ 
tions which indicate, that the funeral 
place of the 3d Cohort of the 23d Legion 
was at that place; where, also, have 
been discovered some coins of the time 
of Trajan, and pieces of sculpture. 

Professor Zirunierntann, at Giessen, 
bar. discovered, that all liquid atmo¬ 
spheric substances, such as dew, snow, 
rain, ami hail, contain a combination 
of meteoric iron and niche). — Rain 
generally contains salt, and a new or¬ 
ganic substance, composed of hydrogen, 
oxygen, and carbon, which M.Zimmei- 
in a Lin calls pyrinc. These same ingre¬ 
dients are found in the mctcoroUles, 
■which ari" supposed to be of lellurick 
origin, rather than coxmiqnc. 

Poetry. —Germany continues to en¬ 
rich itself by translations from the an¬ 
cient poets. The comedies of Plautus, 
Phoedrus’ fables, the odes of Pindar 
and Horace have been lately translated 
into German verse, and the translators 
have preserved, throughout, the merit 
• , Eur. Mag. Vol. 82 . * 


of the originals. It is difficult to ap¬ 
preciate the advantages w'. icb the 
German possesses over most Iiuro- 
jiean languages, in this respect. 
The French, in fact, have uot a sin¬ 
gle translation of the ancient poets 
that is worthy of the name. Their 
prose gives only a distorted copy of 
them; and their poetry presents us 
with translations which are sometimes 
elegant, but never faithful. Among 
the Germans, on the contrary, wdierever 
Piudar, or Horace speaks, it is the in¬ 
dividual itself that speaks, and not the 
translator, who has only to substitute 
for Greek and Latin, German words of 
the same measure. T\’o doubt, he re¬ 
quires, like ail other translators, judg¬ 
ment and taste in the selection of 
words, that lie may he at once elegant 
and faithful ; neither can he more than 
other translators, attain this elegance, 
unless lie be a poet himself. Hence it 
is that those who have distinguished 
themselves in wot ks of imagination, 
aiv preei' e'y those who have most hap¬ 
pily succeeded in translating tlie an¬ 
cient poets To prove this, it is sufli- 
ci.'Ut to mention the names; of l T e.«, and 
to recollect (hat the author of Lovisn 
has been the expounder of several emi¬ 
nent work'--. 1‘liu’drus lui- been trans¬ 
lated by M. VogeLmig. Ilis style, in 
general, is easy and elegant. As to 
Pindar, it is (tie first time tlmt his odes 
have been translated into veiseof the 
same measure. M. Tierseh has caused 
the Greek text to be piiulcd opposite 
liis translation, to which he lias added 
a treatise on the versification ol Pindar, 
and many learned dissertations which 
are equally interesting. T’iersch, iu- 
deed, is entitled to higher merit than 
that of a mere translator. That he has 
been endowed with the otiginal spirit 
of poetry, appears evident from having 
naturalized the songs of Pindar in Ger¬ 
many. M Schmidt, the translator of 
Horace, has followed twice for ouce 
the precept, nonum prematur in an¬ 
num ; for he has been revising and 
polishing his work siuce 1802. He 
has nearly equalled Rammlar, Eschon, 
and Voss. The last, indeed, is a for¬ 
midable adversary before whom he 
seems to have yielded. lie is also ae 
cused of having rendered his author 
uunaturai by his excessive scrupulosity, 
and to have .substituted the names of 
girls for boys in cases of a particular 
nature. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Portuguese Monarch lias posses¬ 
sions iu all the four quarters of the 
world, viz.;— 

)u Europe, the kingdorfi of Portugal 

2 r 
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square leagues, and 3,080,000 inha 
bitants. 

In America, Brazil and Guyana 
277,000 square leagues, and 24 mil¬ 
lions of inhabitants. 

In the Atlantic Ocean and Africa, 
the islands of Madeira and Porto Santo, 
50 square leagues, and 91,200 inha¬ 
bitants. 

The Azores, 147 square leagues, 
160,000 inhabitants. 

The islands in Cape Verd, 216 square 
leagues, 06,000 inhabitants. 

The islands on the Coast of Guinea, 
5S square leagues, 05,000 inhabitants. 

The Government of Angola, 70 squat e 
leagues, 75,000 inhabitants. 

At Mozatuhic, 139 square leagues, 
60,000 inhabitants. 

Goa, 92 square leagues, 60,000 inha¬ 
bitants. 

Timor and Solon, 33 square leagues, 
15,060 inhabitants. 

Macao, 14 square leagues, and 33,800 
inhabitants. 

Total—282,144 square leagues, and 
6,649,200 inhabitants, amougst which, 
are two millions of slaves. 

The importance of this Power is 
equal to that of the Netherlands, and 
superior to that of Sweden. — The 
revenues of the Crown arc from 80 
to 90 millions of francs.—The mili¬ 
tary force consists of 25,000 ti oops of 
the line, and 33,000 militia.—In Brazil, 
there are 50,000 troops of the line and 
militia.—The Portuguese Marine con¬ 
sists of only 8 ships of the line and 
6 frigates. 

SPAIN. 

The building's of tlie Inquisition at 
Barcelona are demolished: and a pub¬ 
lic place, called Quiroga, established ou 
the suite. 

CORSICA. 

There has been recently discovered 
in Corsica a new mineral, full of parti¬ 
cles of gold. Vases have been made of 
it, which, in beauty and colour, rival 
vermillion. It is called causicoruiu. 

ITAI.TT. 

M Joseph Maseru, of Montefalcone, 
near Chiari, has made an ingenious 
discovery ; he substitutes in organs and 
bird-pipes the horizontal movement and 
^moveable points, for the rotary move- 
®Htent, and the 'fixed points of the cy¬ 
linders; which improvement enables 
the performer to vary the music at' 
pleasure. 

Near the Forum of Pompeii, a public 
edifice,supposed to be the Chalcidiuni, 
has been discovered; an inscription, 
found there, shews that it was built at 
the expense of the Priestess £amachia. 
A few days “after this discovery, a sta¬ 
tue of this priestess was found, in per- 
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feet preservation, and which surpasses 
in size and elegance all the works of 
art in the ruins of Pompeii. 

The Italians claim the priority of in 
venting mutual instruction, which the 
French attribute to Herbault and Pau- 
let, and the English to Bell and Lan¬ 
caster. This method of instruction lias 
been introduced into Italy lor more than 
three centuries, and it still exists now. 
Towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century, schools called Della Doltritm 
Christiana, were established at Milan, 
and in 1532, a priest, named C'astelliuo 
da Gastello, improved them, and intro¬ 
duced mutual instruction, (le Ivstrn- 
ziove ricenderotf .J 

The Chevalier Tambroni lias in the 
press the most ancient document in 
Italy, upon painting; it is entitled, 
Instrvzioni l'ittorichc , by f'ennino 
Cennini, a pupil of Giotto. This inte¬ 
resting work had remained unknown 
in the library of the Vatican. It is as¬ 
serted in this MS. that oil painting was 
known in Italy before the time of John 
of Bruges, to whom that invention has 
been attributed. 

The Professor Peyron, at Turin, has 
discovered, in the convent of Bohbio, 
several fragments of manuscripts, which 
contain Cicero’s orations, by means of 
which those published by Professor 
Maji will be complete. 

it has lately been resolved at Rome 
to adopt Copernicus’s system of the 
world, and it is now permitted to write 
in favour of that system ! 

Pure Jcan-Baptiste Anchor,of Venice, 
translator of the celebrated Chronicle 
of Eusebius, lias translated from Ai me 
liian into Latin a precious manuscript, 
which is at the congregation of Arme¬ 
nian motiks of St. Lagacres, at Venire. 
This MS. contains several unpublished 
fragments of Philo the Jew; namely, 
three dialogues, two upou Providence, 
and one upon the soul of beasts; ques¬ 
tions upoii Genesis and Exodus; two 
Sermons upon Sampson and Jonas; mid 
a dialogue upon the three angels who 
appeared to Abraham. This manu¬ 
script, which is of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, formerly belonged to Haiton, the 
second king of Armenia. The congre¬ 
gation intend to publish the said trans¬ 
lation in one vol. 4to. similar in form, 
paper, and type to the Chronicle of 
Eusebius; the Armenian translation 
will run by the side of the Latin ver¬ 
sion ; it will also contain some Greek 
fragments and notes to facilitate the 
understanding of tlie text. 

Professor Mayi has made recent^dis¬ 
coveries of the lost works of .some an¬ 
cient authors* amongst which are seve¬ 
ral parts of mutilated hooks of Poly- 
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bins, Diodorus, Dion Cassius, some 
fragments of Aristotle, Ephorus, Time- 
us, Demetrius Plialaris, &c. some parts 
of the unknown works of Eunapius, 
Menander, Priscus, and Peter the 
Protector. Amongst the unpublished 
works of Polybius are the beginnings 
of some lost books, and the entire end 
of the thirty-ninth, in which the author 
takes a general review of his history, 
and devotes his fovtieth book to chro¬ 
nology. The fragments of Diodorus 
and Dion are numerous and very pre¬ 
cious. Amongst them is a summary of 
the wars of Rome, a narrative of Ma¬ 
cedonia, Epirus, Syria, Spain, Portu¬ 
gal, and Persia. These writings were 
discovered in a manuscript containing 
the speeches of Aristides. The writ¬ 
ing appears to he of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. M. Maji has also discovered an 
unpublished Latin grammar that quotes 
a great many wi iters whose works have 
been lost, and an unknown Latin book 
on thctoric, and moreover a Greek col¬ 
lection, containing’ fragments of the 
lost works of Philo, as well as other 
precious remains of antiquity. 
switzfjri.and. 

A very useful machine has lately 
been introduced at Lausanne, and 
which is well worth imitation. This 
machine is for the purpose of making 
bread, or rather to produce the fer¬ 
mentation of the dough. It is simply 
a box made of wood, abont one loot 
w ide and two long ; it is placed on sup¬ 
porters, on which it is turned by a 
handle, like that of the cylinder which 
is used to roast coffee. One side of 
the box opens by a hinge to admit the 
dough. The time necessary to produce 
fermentation depends upon the air and 
the degree of velocity with which *he 
box is turned. But when the opera¬ 
tion is finished, a loud hissing is heard; 
this noise is produced hy the escape of 
the air, which is usually in about half 
an honr. The labour is very trifling, 
as a child may turn the box. 

FRANCE. 

The French Almanack for the clergy, 
for the present year, contains the fol¬ 
lowing remarks on the actual state of 
the priesthood in France. The number 
of ecclesiastics in priests’ orders is, 
35,286, of whom 1,487 are above sixty 
years of age. Out of 4,156 persons 
who received ordination during the 
year 1921 , as priests, deacons, and sub¬ 
deacons, there were only 1435 priests, 
and during the same period 1447 priests 
died. The number of pupils educating 
among the curates, colleges, and schools, 
amounts to 25,537. 

M. Re.villon, clock-maker, at Macon, 
has obtained a patent for the construc¬ 


tion of large clocks, different from 
those in common use. All the wheels 
are made of copper, the pivots of steel, 
and every part is united with screws, 
and may be taken to pieces and repair¬ 
ed at pleasure. The greatest advan¬ 
tage of these clocks is their cheapness: 
being made for half the price of other 
clocks. 

Madame Lebreton, a midwife at Pa¬ 
ris, has improved artificial nipples, and 
discovered the means of preventing the 
creases formed in the breasts of females 
by suckling their children. These ar¬ 
tificial nipples are preferable to those 
made of clastic gum, and are equally 
useful in remedying any defect in the 
shape of the breasts. 

A discovery has been made in the 
department of Calvados, by which the 
finest strokes of the crayon or pencil 
upon porcclaine may be infinitely mul¬ 
tiplied in perfection. These strokes, 
traced with a particular metallic com¬ 
position upon the polished surface of 
porcelain, are incriistated by a second 
application of fire without the slightest 
injury. The parts thus delineated ac¬ 
quire a sort of roughness, insensible to 
the touch, and only to be discovered 
by its perfect retention of ink, which 
is easily wiped off the other parts of 
the surface. This method seems to 
have decided advantages over litho¬ 
graphy. 

A patent has been granted to M. 
Gaspard Schwiekardi, at Paris, for a 
new mode of lighting and heating by 
means of lamps and polyehrestic uten¬ 
sils. The insides of these lamps never 
require cleaning, and will burn all 
kinds of oil. This mode can be used 
in foot-stoves, chafing-dishes, chamber 
lights, kitchen furnaces, baths, &c. it 
gives one-third more light than the 
common mode, and consumes the same 
quantity of oil. 

Agf. turned to Youth 1!—A lady 
proposes to establish, at Paris, baths 
for the renewal of youth, the removal 
of wrinkles, and all other traces of old 
age. To obtain these great advantages, 
a Sexagenary, or Septuagenary is to 
take twelve baths, which she calls the 
Baths of Youth , the price of which 
will be 60 francs each. These twelve 
baths are to be followed by twelve 
others, named the Baths of Euckaris , 
the price of which will be 600 francs 
each. The regenerating operation is 
to be completed by twelve other baths, 
called the Baths of Calypso , of which 
the price is 1200 francs each. In fine, 
for the small trifle of 22,380 francs, an 
old woman may recover the charms she 
possessed at the blooming age of 
eighteen! 
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An Historical Review of the 
Spanish Revolution, including some 
Am omit of Rfli^'iou. Manners, anil 
Literal me in Spain. Jly Edward 
lll.iquiere, Esq. London. 8\o. pp. 
1 bs. 

The work before us affords ample 
proof (hat its author is possessed of 
powers of research anil of acute ob¬ 
servation, with vigilance and an hi- 
delatigahle activity. Mr. Blaquicre’s 
volume is written in the fomiif Lct- 
t< is. He enteml .Spain soon after the 
Constitution was proclaimed at Madrid, 
and his last Letter is dated Oct. 1V20. 
In this intermediate period, he con¬ 
trived to acquaint himself with the 
ncuuaof public affairs, with the dc- 
s>pns and niotivis of the numerous 
pai tis.uiSj the pi iuciples of the tlif- 
buonl political sects, the condition 
am! feelings of the poor, and with the 
lnanneis, senliinents, and defiers of 
infotination possessed by the middling 
and uppi r classes ol Spanish society. 
1 Ins vaiiod and extensive information 
Mr. Blitquim- has given us in a man¬ 
ner, often rambling and gencially dif¬ 
fuse; but the number and importance 
oi his facts, with the justice of his sen¬ 
timents and the utility of his observa¬ 
tions, render liis work at once instruc¬ 
tive and highly entertaining. Where 
Mr. Blaquiere leaves tacts and indul¬ 
gences in speculation, or in the ex¬ 
pression of sentiments and opinions, 
we are disposed to place an almost 
implicit reliance upon him, for his po¬ 
litical, creed appears to ns at once 
rational and free; his views are in 
unisetupsth the spirit of the age, and 
with ihe improved condition of the 
human intellect; and whilst he justly 
discards ancient prejudices, and the 
narrow policy of the old courts and 
dynasties, he avoids all those extrava¬ 
gant theories of freedom and improve¬ 
ment, which might rather endanger 
than advance the great and only ob¬ 


jects of the social compact—the security 
of prosperity, and the liberties of man¬ 
kind. The work commences by giving 
an interesting detail of Ferdinand’s 
writing from France in favour of the 
Constitution; his alternately sweating 
fidelity to it, and his abandonment of it: 
with his persecution of those whose 
heroism had secured to liiiu his throne, 
and whose efforts were to coiroct those 
abuses, by which this weak end eor- 
lupt Monarch had ruined hi- country, 
and nearly brought it under the yoke 
of a foreign despot. The spirit of the 
times has prevented Feidiuaud’s com¬ 
mitting any of the barbarities of the 
Gothic ages, hut a greater mass of pm. 
fidy, meanness, ignorance, and viei, 
than is here evinced', has seldom di-- 
giaied the annals of Europe. The 
Spaniards deserv c a better Frinc e; they 
ail*, as Sir John Moore describes them, 
a fine people; they afford the only 
example of a people suddenly emerg¬ 
ing fioin the lowest state of ignoiance, 
superstition, and tyranny, without fhc 
intoxication and excitement which leads 
to extravagant cruelty and bloodshed, 
aud of which the English, of 1645, and 
the French, of recent times, have given 
so terrific an example. We trust, that 
neither a perseverance in error anil 
oppression on the part of Ferdinand, 
nor aggressions from foreigners, will 
stimulate these people to the outrages 
and baibarity, which are the features 
of revolutions, conducted in a spirit of 
anger and resentment. Without jus¬ 
tifying the usurpation of the Spanish 
throne by Buonaparte, our author pays 
an equitable tribute to the more efficient 
and enlightened government introduced 
by King Joseph. Mr, Blaquiere, with 
spirit and intelligence, sketches the 
abuses and errors ot the old rct/ime of 
the Bourbons of Spain; the persecu¬ 
tions heaped upon the Patriots, the 
Guerilla Chiefs, the Freemasons, and 
others; the betraying, trial, aud final 
sacrifice of Porlicr, and what may be 
called the legalized muider of the brave 
and patriotic Lacy $ he details the fine 
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and happily successful cuterprize of 
Biego; he gives the reader an accurate 
and heart-thrilling account of the prin¬ 
ciples and dreadful cruelties of that 
greatest of all enormities, the Inquisi¬ 
tion ; and discusses the baneful effects 
of celibacy, auricular confession, abso¬ 
lution, and the various follies, imposi¬ 
tions, and errors of the religion of the 
country. Mr. Bluquiere says, that he 
is happy to bear testimony, that the 
great body of the Spanish clergy “ con¬ 
tains as much of learning, virtue, and 
knowledge, as any in Europe.” As the 
Spanish clergy arc. proverbially defi¬ 
cient, we must conclude from this, that 
our author has a greater contempt for 
thi- clergy of Europe, as a body, than 
most men would venture to declare, 
even in this unequivocal and semi- 
satiric,tl manner of expression. An 
account of the Prado, the Unll-fights, 
the Amusements, the School of Paint¬ 
ing, the Literature and Arts of the 
country, is given with spirit and accu¬ 
racy. The limits and nature of our 
work prevent our doing more, than 
passing a favourable judgment, and 
giving this general outline or sketch 
<>t the design and execution of Mr. 
IJIaquierc’s volume; but there is no 
i hv^s of reader- who can peruse the 
work without an acquisition of valua¬ 
ble knowledge, or without awakening 
in him attain of the most useful and 
plea' arable reductions. 

'I lie School Nhahspearo; or. Plays 
and Scenes'from Sh.ilvsjiearc, illus¬ 
trated for the Use of Schools, with 
Mlossurial Notes. By the llev. J. II. 
Pitman, M.A. Svo. pp. .W(i. 

II is astonishing, that in the vigi¬ 
lance and activity of the literary world, 
:i wmk of such indispensable utility as 
the present should not have been pub¬ 
lished before. The excellence ofShe.lt- 
speare as an English classic, has long 
convinced all descriptions of instruc¬ 
tors, that it was absolutely ncccs* try to 
acquaint the English student with the 
purer passages of the great dramatist; 
but these standing so frequently in 
contact with parts of the grossest ob¬ 
scenity, the mode of avoiding the con¬ 
tagion has been to doom the student to 
a scanty perusal of isolated 'speeches 
in the Elegant Extracts, or in Enfield’s 
Speaker. But Shakspearc, of all poets, 
ought to be read with judgment and 
discrimination, and as liisprincipal ex¬ 
cellence is his consistent and natural 
delineation of character, it is obvious 


that no just conception of the merits 
of the bard could be formed from de¬ 
tached passages and unconnected dia¬ 
logues. Tims the English student bus 
hitherto been confined merely to a 
knowledge of a few beautiful metaphors 
and brilliant figures, and has finished 
his education in total ignorance of the 
mightier powers of his great national 
poet. To obviate this evil, there was 
published, about nine years ago, a se¬ 
lection of Shakspeare’s plays, with the 
omission of the objectionable passages 
But this work not succeeding, Mr. 
Bowdler published his Family Shak- 
speare, hut on a scale so voluminous, 
as if it were designed solely for the 
shelves of the wealthy matron. Mr. 
Pitman lias now supplied,and we think 
ably supplied, the great tiesitierutum 
of our literature. He has, in the com¬ 
pass of an octavo volume, given us 
thirty-five of the plays attributed to 
Shakspearc, omitting the Titus Andro- 
nicus and the Pericles, the authorship 
of which is disputed, without the me¬ 
rits of the pieces being sufficient to 
render the dispute of interest. Mr. 
Pitman has preserved the beauties of 
each play, and has judiciously given 
sufficient to enable the reader to com¬ 
prehend the plot and conduct of each 
drama, and the several characters of 
the piece. There are useful elucida¬ 
tory notes to the plays, and the volume 
concludes with a selection of the best 
of Shakspoarc’.s sonnets. We have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the work to 
be one of primary utility, and if it he 
an object with society and with indivi¬ 
duals, that the highest models of poe¬ 
tic excellence should be amenable to 
youth without the alloy of wantouuess 
and impurity, the work before us will 
be of incalculable advantage in the 
earlier age of one sex, and of equal 
advantage to the other sex throughout 
every age. We trust that Mr. Pitman’s 
success will induce either himself, or 
persons equally skilful, to edit the 
works of Shakspeare’s contemporaries, 
and of some of the writers of Charles 
the Second’s reign, upon a similar plan. 

Theatrical Portraits, with other 
Poems. By Harry Stoe Van Dyk. 
12tno. pp. l.»l. London, 1822. 

The pretensions of Mr. Van Dyk, 
as he expresses them in his preface, 
are so modest, 'that we think it im¬ 
possible he should be disappointed — 
These “ Theatrical Portraits,” e usi- 
dered merely as portraits, are never 
absolutely untrue to nature, but we 
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think they are not always u striking; 
likenesses.” Perhaps this arises, in 
some measure, from a fear of offending', 
by limiting praise to the precise point 
of desert, and from several of the ori¬ 
ginals of his portraits being eminent in 
the same way; but we must do our 
author the justice to assert, that this 
species of gallantry in authorship is 
generally confined to the fair sex, and 
we know not any one who would have 
been less faulty in this particular — 
Perhaps, then, it will scarcely be con¬ 
sidered as censure, to say, that his por¬ 
trait of MissCarew would have done as 
well, possibly better, for MissStepliens, 
and that, by a change of names, the 
portraits of Miss M. Tree, Miss Carew, 
and Miss Stephens, might each have 
beeu equally well adapted to cither of 
the other. YVe think that our author 
should have been less unqualified in 
his praise, aud have marked his dis¬ 
tinctions more nicety—His sketch of 
Matthews is, however, in the happiest 
manner, and we warmly unite in the 
author’s wish, that he may ever be 
“ At Home.”—Young’s portrait is cri 
tically just 

.“ his passion’s eien-tide 

Ne’er swells to giandeur, not doth quite 
subside; 

Correct, not ‘-.hiking — skilful, but not 
new : 

Wanting in file, and vet to feeling true ; 
In action graceful, •mti in judgment clear. 
With voice that falls like music on the 
ear; 

And form and features, clothe them how 
\oii can. 

Which stili shine forth, and shew the gen¬ 
tleman!” 

He could scarcely fail in the portraits 
of Kean, Hailey, Farreii, &c., their 
merits being so decided aud so dif¬ 
ferent.—Indeed, the whole of his thea¬ 
trical portraits are generally just; and 
if he sometimes err on the favourable 
side, if he be sometimes too lavish of 
his praise, we think it is scarcely to be 
regretted, aud we almost envy him the 
happiness he must experience, in always 
looking on the bright side of human 
nature.—But now as to his merits as 
a poet. We do not see any very nu¬ 
merous marks of originality throughout 
his (KMjtns, but it would require a higher 
and a brighter genius than we have any 
hopes of scciug, to tread in the steps of 
Byron aud Moore, and yet possess claims 
of originality. He is, however, a very 
agreeable writer, and frequently pours 
forth strains of delicious poetry. The 
lines on MissM,Tree are excellent} he 
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writes feelingly, and his readers feel 
with him ; but let him speak for him¬ 
self:— 

w 01;! I ne’er shall forget the moment, 
when 

Thou eam’st as lovely Imogen ; 

With maiden fear, and with down-cast 
eye, 

And a world of dear simplicity ; 

As if, uf all assembled llieie, 

Thou only knevi’st not, thou wert fail ; 
And never leaf' from a rose’s In east. 

When the day was past and the wind at 
rest, 

On the bosom of earth more mutely fell. 
Than thy echolcss footsteps— tiiel. 

This is very prettily told, but scarcely 
surpasses the following:— 

“ Let others prize the Bacchanal's rude 
lay, 

And turn from sadder, sweeter themes 
away; 

But, Oh! give me the tones that seem to 
borrow 

The soul of music from a harp of sorrow, 
Which, like the words of loveis when they 
pait. 

In broken whispers die upon the beau.” 

His portrait of Miss Brunton pos¬ 
sesses the double merit of being very 
true aud very poetic—The songs arc 
pretty, aud very like Moore’s, of whom 
lie does not scruple occasionally to bor¬ 
row.—Lord Byron, too, he lays under 
contributions; the words he certainly 
varies, but some of his best similies, &c. 
are almost verbatim what we have bufoie 
met with. His idea of music breathing 
in a face is so well known, and has been 
so criticised in Lord Byron, that perhaps 
our author thought it unnecessary to 
place it between inverted commas.— 
Such plagiarisms are not of unfrequent 
recurrence, but we are tired of what 
may appear as censure, and ashamed, 
alter the entertainment we received 
from the perusal of the work, to dwell 
so long upon its faults, that it was 
almost impossible to avoid, when we 
consider how wcil every department of 
poetry is filled, from the energetic and 
lofty style of Lord Byron, to the simply 
sweet of Coleridge and—anybody.— 
Notwithstanding the difficulties our 
author had to combat, and they are 
striking and numerous, his little volume 
of poems is n very pleasing addition to • 
a library; aud we doubt not, that the 
generality of his readers, who may 
chance to see our remarks, will only 
wonder w€ were not more warm in 
his praise. 
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Chinzica; or, the Battle of the 
Bridge; a Poem in Ten Cantos. By 
Henry Stobert. I vol. 8vo. pp. 271 . 

This poem is founded on that part of 
the history of the Pisan Republic, front 
which is said to have originated the 
celebrated triennial festival, called la 
Util I at//iu del Ponte , a festival which 
continued to the close of the last cen¬ 
tury, in commemoration of an occur¬ 
rence said to have happened in the 
year 1000, when Pisa was brought to 
the verge of ruin by foreign invasion 
and domestic treachery. Chinzica, the 
heroine of the poem, is a female of the 
house of .Sisuiondi, of German origiu 
and high rank in the Pisan republic, 
during a part ol the middle ages. She 
is ck sciibed at the opening of the poem 
as a A male ot great accomplishments, 
virtue, and piety, but pensive and me¬ 
lancholy. She has to mourn, not only 
the supposed death of her brother ltho- 
dora, who had, two months before, 
commanded the Pi«an army, but also 
the perilous situation in which her 
Inter, Albino, was placed, being im- 
pitsoncd for the supposed murder of 
hei brother. 

The republic of Pisa possessed at 
Ibis time, as by the bye all nations 
do, whether republican, monarchical, 
or otherwise, a false patriot, named 
Catalea, who with all his pretended 
patriotism, his protestations, prostra¬ 
tions, and oaths to the unthinking mul¬ 
titude, failed in obtaining the command 
of the Pisan army, which was deserv¬ 
edly bestowed on Khodora, and was 
again disappointed in another high ap¬ 
pointment to which he aspired, and 
-which was as deservedly bestowed on 
Albiuo. These repulses convcrteJ his 
patriotism, which was never genuine, 
into treason and treachery against the 
freedom of his native state; and he 
resolved oil wresting by force what he 
could not procure by dissimulation atid 
hypocrisy. To carry his purpose into 
execution,he found it would be neces¬ 
sary to remove Rhodora and Albiuo, 
the first for being the idol of the peo¬ 
ple and the defender of their liberties, 
and the last for being the lover of Chiu- 
zica, to whom he aspired himself. He 
therefore contrived means of inducing 
Albiuo to promise to meet him in dis¬ 
guise at a certain place, and without 
his armour. Albino proceeded to thd 
place appointed, but no Catalea was 
there. He was arrested, however, be¬ 
fore his departure, for the murder of 
Rhodora, who was found in his tent 
with a deadly wound in his breast. The 


suspicion fell naturally upon Albino, 
aB a person was seen quitting the lent 
a little before in his armour. Thus 
Catalea removed the two only oppo¬ 
nents who stood in the way of his am¬ 
bitious purposes, and at the same time 
secretly leagued with the Sard king, 
who had then invaded the Pisan ton i- 
tory. The evening before Albino’s 
trial was to take place, he led his 
Arabs, with such Pisans as he could 
gain over to him, against the nulls of 
his native city. 

Chinzica, who had been,at this time 
in her tower lamenting the death of 
her brother and the anticipated fate of 
her lover, received a casket from the 
hands of a monk, in which she found 
the following lines, traced by the hand 
of her brother Rhodora 

<e Ask you who struck the assassin blow 5 
’Tvvas not my friend, it wu,\ myjue." 

It also warned her of the instant dan¬ 
ger which threatened Pisa, directed 
her to watch and alarm the town the 
moment the foe appealed, and to strike 
the chains off Albiuo, and oil' all the 
prisoners, or otherwise that Pisa’s free¬ 
dom was at an end. 

The attack, which took place at mid¬ 
night,no sooner commenced than Cliin- 
ziea flew to all parts of the town,alarm¬ 
ing the citizens, who rushed to anus. 
Albino was set at liberty, but was 
obliged to disguise himself during the 
engagement, lest he should fall by the 
hands of flie Pisans, so strongly did 
they suspect him of the death of lllio- 
doru. He performed prodigea of va¬ 
lour, and so animated the Pisans by 
his example, that they obtained u com¬ 
plete triumph. They became now dou¬ 
bly clamorous to have him tried imme¬ 
diately, for Catalea, to screen his own 
treachery, caused tl e war song of the 
assailants to be, *f Strike for Albino.” 
Albino was therefore not only suspected 
of Rhodora’s death, but of this attempt 
on the liberties of Pisa. He returned 
to prison the moment the engagement 
was over, and was tried the next day, 
but acquitted of both charges by Rho¬ 
dora’s sudden appearance, who not only- 
acquitted him, but charged Catalea 
with attempting his life, which was 
miraculously preserved by his aged pa¬ 
rent. Catalea finding his villany ex¬ 
posed, threw off the mask of hypocrisy, 
and, supported by his Pisan partizans, 
was proceeding to sacrifice with his 
own hand Albino, whose, ohaius had 
not yet been struck off, when he found 
bis arm arrested by Chinzica, who 
clung to it to preserve her lover’s life. 
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Catalca immediately aimed his dagger 
at her bosom, but the intrepid Stoi go, 
the servant of Rhodora, rushed between 
them, and planted in Catalca’s bosom 
the very knife with which he had him¬ 
self attempted the life of Rliodora. 
Catalca fell, and peace was once more 
restored to the icpublie of Pisa. 

The mam action of the poem is con¬ 
nected with another which took place 
about two months before, in the island 
of Sicily. It is related by Storgo in 
an interview which he had with Chin- 
zicuthe morning after the “ Battle of the 
Bridge.” The scene of the main action 
is laid in the city of Pisa and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, and that of the episode along 
the east coast of Sicily and on Mount 
Etna. 

Mr. Stolierf informs us that he has 
attempted in this poem, “ a medium 
between the formal stateliness of llte 
ancient epic, and the grotesque wild¬ 
ness of tlm modern romantic tale.” If 
lie lias succeeded in this attempt, we. 
must confess it is greatly to the annoy¬ 
ance ol Ins readers, who without the 
spirit of prophecy cannot possibly fell, 
in a thousand instances, to what the 
passage they ate reading is applicable. 
We certainly Hatter ourselves that we 
possess common understanding, but we. 
must acknowledge at the same time, 
that wc hate not understanding enough 
to comprehend ouc-fourth of wlnit we 
read in the u Battle of (he Bridge,” at 
the moment we are reading it. We see 
and hear, and hear tell of characters 
of whom we know nothing, and with 
whom the author does not think proper 
to make us acquainted. Wc are there¬ 
fore obliged to guess as well ns wc 
can, or exercise our judgment in vain 
until wo conic to the denouement, or 
last canto. This is a false method of 
creating interest; for how can wc be 
interested in the fate of characters of 
whom we know nothing. We are not 
even permitted to guess to what party 
these disguised and picturesque heroes 
belong-vvltetUer to those who are 
struggling for independence, or those 
who wish to destroy the freedom and 
independence of a brave people. The 
poet who thinks to make us sympathize 
with characters, of whose designs and 
motives wc are left totally ignorant, 
cannot boast of much acquaintance 
with the science of human nature. 
Such characters we treat as strangers, 
whom we know may be wonderfully 
honest men, but whom wc think proper 
to treat with suspicion till we are first 
made acquainted with their character. 

This,is not the sort of pleasure which 
/ poetry is intended to impart. The feel¬ 
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ings will not be dragged into amuse¬ 
ment, and require to be artfulh enticed f 
nor will they sutler the understanding 
to be every now and then coming for¬ 
ward, with all the severe gravity of an 
Areoppgite, to disturb their holiday 
amusements. They are not unlike chil¬ 
dren at play, who prefer their own 
manner of amusing themselves to that 
pointed out to them by their parents ; 
and who rather than tie annoyed by 
the presence of those whom they are 
conscious do not partake of their amuse¬ 
ments, forsake it altogether. It is so 
with our feelings, or, in other words, 
with that instinctive faculty which 
attends us on all occasions; which 
sees, comprehends, approves and ic 
jeets, without a consciousness ot being 
exercised for that purpose. If this 
faculty cannot be pleased without con¬ 
stantly referring to the understanding, 
it vvili, rather than do so, throw away 
the plot, characters, incidents and work., 
altogether, and leave the poet to plume 
himself in the depth and intiicai y of 
his own conceits. There can be no 
possible interest, where there i< not a 
full and perfect comprehension <■!' the 
design, spirit, and winding of a poem 
as we pass along. We should be kept 
in the dark only with regaid to In. 
turity •, but so tar as wc proceed, we 
should have no dilficulty in perceiving 
what the autlioi is tolling its ; for study 
there can be. no moral purpose, no oh 
jeet, either immediate or ultimate, in 
addressing us through the medium ol' 
print and paper, unless we understand 
what is told to us. To understand the 
“ Battle of the Bridge,” however, we 
must read the work twice over ; so that 
it this mode of writing was to he pur¬ 
sued, we should take twenty years to 
acquire the knowledge which we might 
otherwise acquire in ten. We are far 
fiotii supposing, that, in works of ima¬ 
gination and fiction, every thing that 
regards futurity ought to be antici¬ 
pated. On the contrary, the. more 
expectation is excited, and the less 
means are afforded us of guessing at 
the final result, the more curiosity is 
awakened, and, consequently, the more 
our pleasure is increased , but it is one 
tiling to keep us in the dark, with 
legat'd to the fate of a character, and 
another to keep us in the dark, with 
regard to the character himself; for we 
cannot possibly take any interest in his 
fate, unless we know who and what lie 
is, and whether or not he be entitled to 
our sympathies. Homer never leaves 
us in the least,perplexity, with regard 
to the character of the persons whom 
he introduces to us. .So far from study- 
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mg this soil dI ambiguity, In*? liit’-liost 
merit is a< know lodged to In' the dis¬ 
tinct and characteristic colours in which 
he pourlrays ttli his heroes, so distinct, 
indeed, that it is impossible to mistake 
otic for another. The example of 
Unmet, surely, is not beneath the imi¬ 
tation of the most favoured poets of the 
present day. At any rate, if we must, 
be wild or mad, in find's name let us 
have some “ method in onr madness,” 
end some i eg'ularity in our wildness, 
taieh as may be seen in the (iiunl's 
Causeway, where 

-“ Pier on piei is piled, 

In gisuid disoidet, regularly wild ” 

We should not he much surprised, 
how'-ver, at the obscurity of narration 
fh.it (hiitnctcrizcs this poem, if it were 
ii piofe. .eii imitation of the modern ro¬ 
mantic school, foi, indeed, we seldom 
meet with any thine' in jt but mystery 
and “ eoniusioa worse confounded.’’ 
Onr limits will not permit us to 
give ([notations, in illustration of our 
remarks: tiiey will appear sufficiently 
obvious, however, to every person 
who has read the work. We are per¬ 
suaded, at Ihesametime,that Mr.Slobert 
wants not the power ol rendering him- 
scll understood, it he thought proper; 
and, we doubt not, but bis own [rood 
taste would have pointed out to him 
the superior advantages and more ra¬ 
tional delight of elegant simplicity and 
pers[iii uity of diction, bad lie only 
ventured to shake oif tlie trumuielw of 
modern lomanee, and to think and 
judge lor himself. Sir Stobert lias not 
done so, and ihoiip.ii it is impossible 
uot to admire ibe beauty of colouring 
and richness of drapeiy in which he 
has artnyed many ol his poetic images, 
as well as the delightful harmony and 
Rtnietiui* of his verse ; yet, unfortu¬ 
nately, we find him frequently stuck 
fast in tlu: mire of the romances, and, 
vvliat is woise, we always find him 
there through choice, and not through 
necessity, lie could always avoid his 
situation if he pleased; he could always 
be smooth, or, at least, regul.u iy wild ; 
but lest he should be excluded pom 
the romantic school, he is sometimes 
harsh, grating, and hobbling. In tact, 
he studies false and prosaic cadence, 
discordant sounds, and that dangerous 
simplicity which is mere childish non 
sense. It is possible we may be as 
ibnoccnt as children, but it is impossi¬ 
ble we can be so ignorant, without 
being fools at the same time. The 
language of children can interest only 
ia children themselves. In advamed 
age, it is either atfeetation or idiotisui, 
Em r May. lot. S-, 


neither of which can have much claim 
to our attention. We can listen, with¬ 
out much uneasiness, to discordant 
sounds, if proceeding' from a source 
where discord only is expected. Wo 
can “ hear a brass candlestick turned, 
or an old wheel grate on its axlctree,” 
without irritation ; but we cannot listen 
to a person unskilled in music, thump¬ 
ing a piano or violin, without feeling 
an irritable disposition to knock the 
fellow down. It is so with poetry', 
the object of the poet is to please, not 
to instruct, and the object of the reader 
to bo pleased, not to be instructed; for 
prose is the proper language of science 
and instruction. Accordingly, experi 
euce teaches us - tliaf, in poetry, we are 
always pleased or displeased ; there is 
no medium, and, thcrcfuic, Horace has 
justly observed, that 

. Medioet ibiis cs.sr’poetis. 

Non dii, mm hommes, non cimeesseie co- 
liiin me. 

In poetry, the great object is to please 
the senses and the imnoiiiation ; hut 
while we are revelling in Ibis itilellec. 
tual luxury; while our hearts are vi¬ 
brating in meson with the laws of har¬ 
mony and sympathy, and our imagina¬ 
tion feasting' in the iilysian bovvers of 
fiction, one discordant image, one un¬ 
measured or gutimal cadence, dispels 
the magic scene which had been created 
around us. The moment the harmony 
of our enjoyment isdist ill bed, the senses 
take the alami, and like’l'aui o’.shanter s 
witches, “ in an instant all is dark.” 

l$ut whatever may be the defects nf 
tliis poem, it possesses those beauties, 
of which one would redeem a thousand 
blemishes. Indeed, the author is every 
where beautiful, while he follows the 
bent and determination of bis own 
genius; he fails only where he aims 
at imitating the vices of the modern 
school. 

Sristiny of Cultivated Vegetables. 
J»y Henry Phillips. Second Edi¬ 
tion, 2 volu, 8vo. pp. 80b. 

The rapidity, with which this work 
has passed through its first edition, is 
a test of its merits, which we are hap¬ 
py to confirm by this record of our 
approbation. Mr. Phillips has given 
to the world a book combining, great 
utility, willi a source of much amuse 
mem and healthy occupation; and we 
have no hesitation in saying, that both 
the gentleman’’aud lady, will find it 
ditm ult to make a more valuable ad¬ 
dition to their libraries, than the work 
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now before us. The history professes 
to afford information upon the botani¬ 
cal, medicinal, edible, and chemical 
qualities of all vegetables: but except 
that the head of each article contains 
the natural order, the class and genus, 
with the lntin. or scientific name of the 
vegetable, we have not niuoh of the 
science -of botany in the work. Nor 
does chemistry form a very decided 
frainie; its contents are principally 
historical, with very useful information 
to both the agriculturist, and the horti¬ 
culturist*, and, indeed, to the political 
economist, who may obtain useful data 
as to the best means of increasing the 
number, and meliorating the condition 
of the population, by assuring the cer¬ 
tainty, as well ah augmenting the quan¬ 
tity, of the edible produce of the soil. 
We wish Mr. Phillips had either writ¬ 
ten less, or written w ith more judgment 
upon the Vnodicina! qualities of plants. 
He speaks with a sort of enthusiasm of 
the knowledge which the ancients, and 
the savages of later time, possessed of 
simples and the medicinal qualities of 
the vegetable kingdom ; now the nu¬ 
merous historical accounts which Mr. 
Phillips gives us of the powerful ef¬ 
fects which were attributed of yore to 
various plants, and which we uow know 
to he inefficacious and trifling, is in 
itself a proof of the worthlessness of 
the old vegetable pharmacy. Nothing 
is more mischievous than the quackery 
which is produced by this reliance on 
vegetable simples; a quackery which 
converts all its votaries, more or less, 
into imaginary valetudinarians—it is 
always either useless or dangerous. If 
little is the matter with us, abstinence, 
exercise, warmth, or depletion, are the 
only remedies. If much is the matter 
with us, the cxpeiience of mankind 
tttld the lights of science have proved, 
thajt resource must be had to the more 
'* poweifu! extiaets of the mineral king¬ 
dom; and that nothing efficacious can 
be obtained from the vegetable, unless 
the juices of the plant be submitted to 
chemical agency. The day is happily 
gone by, when the conversation of the 
tea table was ou the excellence of 
boiled dandelion, or the super-excel¬ 
lence of simmered thistle-down ; and 
■where the slightest allusion to ailing 
in any one of the compauy would con¬ 
jure up some lady Bountiful, who would 
earnestly recommend some such medi¬ 
cament, and bring a catalogue of proofs 
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of its having been known to cure half 
the complaints of the parish. 

Botany and horticulture, considering 
their paramount utility, and the thou¬ 
sand attractions they afford, are as 
tonishingly young amongst us. The 
earliest garden of science, that we have 
any accounts of, was that of old Gerard, 
who, in the reign of Henry VIII , 
Jn-oduced vegelable wonders in his 
grounds, which formed the site of part 
of our present Holborn. 

Fruits, and objects of more palpable 
delight,* were evidently attended to 
by the wealthy at a much earlier pc 
riod. We all remember Richard the 
III. praising the excellent strawberries 
produced in the gardens of Lord Hast¬ 
ings, in llolborn, just before lie mdic¬ 
ed that nobleman to the seatfold. Alter 
old Gerard’s garden, sprung tip the 
public botanical gat den of Oxford, laid 
out in the reign ol the first Charles*—the 
garden of the apothecaries at Chelsea 
succeeded. This garden, was brought 
into great eminence by the science and 
liberality of Sir Huns Sloane and by 
him who may be called bis successor, 
Sir Joseph Banks. The King’s garden 
at Kevv, now the finest, perhaps, in the 
world, was not established lielbie tin- 
accession of his late Majesty to tint 
throne; since which the sciences ol 
botany and agriculture have been pm- 
sued in FugUud with astonishing sue 
cess. Mr. Phillips's work may suggest, 
to telleeting minds, many trains of 
thought upon the wfiit Ia, "<t ■»*cjpdjees 
to which all ages ai 1 ' v<,f e on ( . e j 
find, that pi.. Is vvh 1 ai ‘e uow Uh(1 'j 
in dread by'inani". ' ,WX| oiis, but o*f 
and found not only w l--d ! i.lM 4 | 

all things serviceabb , mist inose 
which vve now disregard, as at best 
indifferent, were ia times past consi¬ 
dered nutritious, pleasant, and posses¬ 
sed of countless virtues. \\ c all of us 
now reprobate the use of quasha by the 
brewers, and proclaim that nothing but 
bops is wholesome or pleasant ; but vve 
believe that there are brewers now 
living:, who remember when hops were 
forbidden by law, and the use of them 
in the brewery held in great disappro¬ 
bation. Some few years hence, quasha 
will be legalised, aud approved of by 
the public, and the out-cry against it 
will he succeeded by some equally 
strong prejudice, against whatever sub¬ 
stitute the trader may find it to his 
interest to adopt. Mr. Phillips tells 
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* Since tlie discovery of the New World, English gardens have produced 2.345 varieties of trees 
and plants Irom America, and more than 1,700 fiom the Cape of Hood Hope, not to mention 
thousands that have been brought from China, amt the East Indies, iron) New Holland, from 
ditteient parts ol Aliica, Asia, aud Europe. The list ol plants positively cultivated tu England 
exceeds 120,000 varieties. 
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us, that the potuioc was introduced into 
England by Sir Walter Kalcigh, from 
South America. Gerard states, that in 
his day potatoes were eaten sopped in 
wine; that they were made into deli¬ 
cate conserves and restorative sweet¬ 
meats; and others, he tells us, “to 
give them the greater grace in eating, 
do boile them with prunes, and so eate 
them.” The Queen of James I. con¬ 
sidered them such a delicacy, that she 
had them supplied to her table, but in 
small quantities, the price being so 
high as a shilling a pound. But when 
it was endeavoured to introduce this 
root as a food amongst the poor, al¬ 
though it was the delicacy of Rings, 
the people declared it a narcotic, a 
poisonous and mischievous root, flatu¬ 
lent, and causing the leprosy and dy¬ 
sentery. This reminds us of the vulgar 
prejudice at present existing against 
rice, with the supposition of its causing 
blindness. We fancy that a vast num¬ 
ber of our antipathies and partialities 
are as little the result of any ratiocina¬ 
tive calculation of cause and effect; 
and amidst the information which Mr. 
Phillips’s work will be fouud to afford, 
the curious reader will be highly amus¬ 
ed at the countless differences of opin¬ 
ion, which his fellow man has from 
time to time embibed, upon the quali¬ 
ties of the vegetable food which the 
bountiful author of nature has pro¬ 
vided for hix support. 

I f 

Journal of a • '‘vuge to Greenland 
in the year 1H2I. '. itii ''-rapine illus¬ 
trations. By j . urge William Man¬ 
by, Esq. 4to. pp. 14.‘1. London. 

Very few names are better known, or 
.are more likely to descend to posterity, 
ahau that of the author of the present 
volume. Captain Manby’s invention 
for saving persons from vessels wrecked 
upon coasts justly entitles him to praise 
for ingenuity, and he may claim the 
still higher merit of applying inge¬ 
nuity to the most useful and humane of 
purposes. But the enthusiasm of sci¬ 
ence and philmithrophy has prompted 
Captain Manby, at an advanced age 
of life, to undergo all the rigours and 
privations of a voyage to the North 
Sea, in order to advance the plans he 
had invented of taking whales with a 
certainty, which might at once benefit 
the commercial interests of bis coun¬ 
try, and save the lives of those who 
are employed in the precat ions and 
hazardous service of the whale tishery. 
His life on board of the Baffin during 
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the voyage, his adventures, the preju 
dices and feelings of the seamen, the 
chace 'and capture of whales, are de¬ 
scribed in this volume with the pen of 
“ a ready writer,” and in a maimer 
highly interesting. We do not know 
that we have read any account of the 
whale fishery at once so interesting and 
instructive. Captain Manby!s descrip¬ 
tions are precise without being tedious, 
and whilst he minutely describes all 
the process of the chace and capture of 
the whale, i>o as to give a technical 
knowledge of the subject, ho interests 
the feelings, and carries the reader 
along with him as if lie were reading 
the imaginary whale scene so vividly 
given in theuovel of the “Pirate.” How¬ 
ever, it is time to observe, that in the 
usual manner of throwing the harpoon 
by the arm, not only is the object very 
frequently missed, even at the distance 
of nine or ten yards, but if it strike 
the whale, it penetrates so little, that 
the animal often escapes, or rises to 
inflict summary vengeance upon its ag¬ 
gressors. These facts, and the conse¬ 
quent shyness.of the whales, added to 
the scarcity of them, which has lately 
been experienced in the North Sea,had 
injured the trade, and formed a subject 
of compliant with the captains of wha¬ 
lers, and with those who had embarked 
their capital in such speculations. 
Captain Mauby bad therefore contrived 
two methods of avoiding these difficul¬ 
ties—that of shooting the harpoon from 
a gun at the shoulder, and that of 
firing into the whale a shell, which, 
exploding in the animal, would destroy 
it without subjecting it to the protract¬ 
ed sutFerings of the harpoon and Jancc, 
and without enabling the fish to be 
mischievous to the assailants. Captain 
Manby sailed in the Baffin in order to 
superintend bis own experiments—-but 
the prejudices of the seamen against 
innovation defeated his object—he had, 
however, the satisfaction of falling in 
with other vessels and of learning that 
his invention had been applied with 
decided advantage and success. We 
conceive that Captain Manby made 
rather an unfortunate selection of the 
captain of the Whaler with whom he 
sailed. This officer appears to have 
possessed none of the qualities which 
can secure the respect and obedience 
of seamen. He begins his voyage vyith 
what Captain Manby calls “ an extem¬ 
porary and impressive prayer,” and he 
gives us this prayer in two quarto 
pages. For our parts we should desig¬ 
nate this prayer by very different epi¬ 
thets, and unless Captain Manby was 
writing short-hand instead of praying, 
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we. arc at a loss to conceive how ho 
could contrive to have driven to ns 
a copy of this long extemporary prayer. 
—But if this Captain had accompa¬ 
nied his religion by humanity, «uod 
sense, and vigour, he would surely 
have put a stop I« the disgusting, silly, 
and inhuman and cowardly exhibition 
detailed in page nine—that of shifting 
and dipping novices in a manner simi¬ 
lar to what is called “ crossing the 
line.” We are surprised that any mao 
of principle and. feeling could stand by 
amt witness the insolent injustice and 
brutal aggression, which the crew were 
allowed in this ceremony to practise 
upon the ship’s steward, because, as 
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Captain Mnnby says, “ he was invete¬ 
rate I y hated by the whole crew.” 
Where mens’ religion is confined to 
players and ceremonies, aud to an oh 
servtptec of the sabbath,it brings ereat 
odium <m that true religion of Christ, 
which consists in, mercy and justice, 
Some of Captain Munby’s descriptions 
of the dreadful beauties of the tro7.cn 
ocean are very happy—and his nuine 
rous plates of the fantastic .-.hopes as¬ 
sumed by the fro7.cn atmosphere and 
waters are worthy of attention. AVi 
recommend a perusal of the work as 
combining much information with very 
considerable entertainment 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Sketches of l'ii Id Sports as followed 
by the natives of India, with Obsci Na¬ 
tions on the Animals, are preparing for 
publication ; also, an Account of many 
of the Customs of the lab ibituuts and 
Natural Productions, iutcisp. tsed with 
vaiious anecdotes. I.ikewtsc the l.itc 
Nawaub Asopii ul Dan 1 ah’s gt and style 
of Sporting, and CliuiucttT—A descrip¬ 
tion of Snake Catchers, aud their me¬ 
thod of curing themselves when bitten , 
with Remarks on Hydrophobia and 
Rabid Animals. By l)r, Johnson, Stit- 
geon to the Hon. East India Company, 
and many years resident at Chitlin, 
in liamghur. 

The Extended and Practical Course, 
of Lectures and Demonstrations on 
Chemistry, to be delivered in the Lit bo- 
ratory of the Royal Institution, by Win. 
Titos. Braude, P.U.S, will commence 
oA the Second Tuesday in October, at 
'Niue in the morning, and be continued 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur¬ 
day. Two Courses are given during 
the Season, which begins in October, 
and terminates in June. 

Surrey Institution. The following 
Lectures will be delivered in the en¬ 
suing season: 

Ou the History and Utility of Liter- 
1 , ary Institutions; by T. Jennings Esq. 
w Ou Chemistry; by Gold worthy Gur- 
■ ’ ney Esq , in the course of November. 

On Music; by Win. Crotch, Mus. D. 
Professor of Music in the University 
of Oxford; and 

On Pneumatics and Electricity; by 
Charles Woodward Esq., early in IS'23. 

A specimen of Palm-Tree Cordage, 
recently invented in North Aukiicj, 
has been scut over to Liverpool bom 


New York It j, very beautiful, nm' 
from its nppearam e, much Mi ongei 
aud elastic than roidage m.iuuf.n iuU' ,1: 
ii'om Hemp. 

Preparing for publication. 'Jmlb 
against Falsehood, or Facts opposed to 
Fiction, in a s(>ii<> ( ,f letters ud.lres-id 
to Douglas, the Author ol No Fiction. 
By Letevro. 

Ilmv to distiugui.il (Kobe Acid 
(whith is a poison) from Epsom Soli. 

There is a very simple way of -utis 
tying one’s self that the dose about to 
be token, is not Oxalic Acid Tusk 
one drop of it, o> et-i o pat tide of the 
suspected Ci yst.ds, am! 'fit be Oxalic 
Acid, it will be t.imid < xtrcmcly sour, 
like most other Acids. The taste of 
Epsom Salt is quite dill rent. 

On (he l!>lh of November will be 
published, with the Almanacks, Tune's 
Telescope for 1821J ; containing tin ex¬ 
planation of Saints’ days and llotydays; 
Sketches of Comparative Chronology 
and Contemporary Biography; Astto 
nautical Occurrences iu every month, 
with a Description of Indispensable 
Astronomical instruments, illustrated 
by Wood Cuts; and the Naturalist’s 
Diary, explaining the various appear¬ 
ances of the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms, to which will be prefaced, 
an Introduction to British Entomology, 
with a Plate of' Insects coloured after 
nature. 

The first number of a new monthly 
work, called The Knight-Errant, will 
be published on the 1 si January JS23. 

Shortly will be published, iu two 
vols 8vo. Fifty Lithographic Print-, 
i Husk alive o( a loin in France, Swit- 
zclandy aud Italy, duiing the yearn 
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I Si!', ‘JO, and -JI, from Original Draw¬ 
ings, taken in Italy, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees. By Marianne Colston. 

Messrs, Colburn and Co. in conjunc¬ 
tion with Messrs. Bossange and Co, 
have contiacted for the purchase of 
the genuine Memoirs of Napoleon, 
dictated by himself during his Exile 
at St. Helena. They are editing by 
the ('omit do Monlholon and General 
Gntirgmul; and the first two vote may 
hi' expected in a few weeks. 

It will be recollected, that the cele-* 
bratod Count de Las Cases kept a 
regular Journal of his Conversations 
with Napoleon, during the whole time 
he remained at St. Helena. This Jour¬ 
nal, width was seized with the Count's 
other papers, has been lately restored 
by the British Government, and will 
very shoilly he also published in 
Loudon. 

We understand that sonic very curi¬ 
ous Memoirs of the French Court, will 
shortly app. nr from the pen of the lale 
Madame de Cauipati, the first Lady of 
the Bedthandier to the late Queen 
Marie Antoinette, and Directress of 
the celebrated Establishment of Eco- 
nen, under N. polemi. 

Khoitly wvl be published, in one 
volume, Svo illustrated with a Por¬ 
trait ol the Rev. W. B. Colly or, D »)., 
his Leo'uresou Scripture Comparisons, 
forming the Seventh and completing 
volume of the Series, on the Evidences 
of Christianity. The Six volumes al¬ 
ready published conluiu Lectures on 
Scripture Farts, Prophecy, Miracles, 
Parables, Doctrines, and Duties. 

hi an ingenious work lately pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Price, on the Beneficial 
Effects of Leeching, in the Cure of 
various Inflammatory, Febrile and 
Acute Diseases, he states Unit Leeches 
(which are a species of Vermin Inlcs- 
fuiult*) will not only exist in the hu¬ 
man stomach in a living state, but will 
take ad van Inge of their situation, by 
commencing the operation of their natu¬ 
ral functions. The Author adduces se¬ 
veral instances which occuired amongst 
our troops in the Peninsular war, and in 
the French army, in the Deserts which 
separate Egypt from Syria, where spit¬ 
ting of blood, and other unpleasant 
symptom-< resulted,particularly to Lau- 
teur Mauberg, Commander of the ‘J'Jd 
Kegt, of Chasseurs, who swallowed 
two in the Desarts of St. Makairc, a 
days journey from the Pyramids, which 
so weakened him, that his convales¬ 
cence was long and difficult. Water 
(except from springs of hard water 
as it is called, which is never in¬ 
habited by Leeches) should be boiled 
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previous to its being used as a be¬ 
verage, 

A work is in forwardness, in several 
Languages, with the followiugTitlc:— 
Histone des Superstitions, et dost lubes, 
avee des Notes stir les caraclcie des 
Pretres de toutes les Religions, l’ur 
une Soeietd des Philosophes. 

IN THE PRESS. 

On the 1st cU November will be pub¬ 
lished, embellished with a beautiful 
Engraving of Buonaparte passing the 
Alps, from the celebrated Picture by 
David, No. 1. pi ice ‘Js. fid. of The 
Napoleon Anecdotes; illustrating the 
mental energies of the hdt Lmperoj of 
France ; and the churaeteis and actions 
of his contemporary Wan ioi s and States¬ 
men. 

A new Novel, entitled, Isabella, will 
be published early in November, from 
the pen of the nlmiicd Author of 
lihoda, Plain Sense, &o. 

An Essay on the Proof of the Itispira- 
tioti of the Scriptures, deduced from 
the Completion ol its Prophecies. By 
the Rev. Thos. Wilkinson, B.D. Rector 
of Bui van, Essex. 

Shortly will he published, Outlines 
of Character, 1 vol, 8vo. 

Modern Geography and History ; 
containing an Account of the present 
Mate of tilo Kingdoms of the World ; 
with the Political Alterations detci- 
mined liy the Congress at Vienna—To 
which is annexed, a Series of Ques¬ 
tions at the end of each Chapter; lor 
the Use of Schools. By S L. 

Some Remarks oil Southey’s Life of 
Wesley will appear in the course of 
next Month. 

On the 1st of December will be pub- 
lished, in Svo the Loves of the Angels; 
u Poem. By Thomas Moore. 

A History and Description of FouttiiH 
Abbey; illustrated by u Series of En¬ 
gravings, comprehending Views, Plans, 
Sections,and Details. By John Rutter, 
Shaftesbury. 

Travels in the Northern States of 
America, particularly those of New 
England and New York. By Timothy 
Dwight, L.LT). late President of Yale 
College; Author of a System of The¬ 
ology, &.c. Reprinted from the Anie 
rieaii edition, with illustrative Maps. 

Popular Stories, Translated from the 
Kinder uus Haus-Marehen, collected 
by Messrs. Grimm, from Oral Tradi¬ 
tion, in different Parts of Germany. 
To be printed in 1 vol. 12mo., with 
numerous Original Designs, from 'be 
Pencil of Mr. George Ciuikdi.mks 

A Series of Portraits of the Kings ' 
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and Queens of Great Britain, to be 
engraved in the Chalk manner, by Mr. 
ii. Cooper, from the most authentic 
Originals. To be published in Num¬ 
bers, each containing Four Portraits. 
Part I. will shortly appear. 

The Fifth Fdition of Granger’s Bio¬ 
graphical History of Engiaud, from 
Egbert the Great to the Revolution, 
ti voN Svn.; consisting of Characters 
disposed in different Classes,and adapt¬ 
ed to a Methodical Catalogue of en¬ 


graved British Heads, with the addition 
of nearly Four Hundred New Live'-, 
communicated expressly for this Work 
to'the late Mr. William Richardson. 
By Horace Walpole, Earl of Or ford, 
David Hairy tuple, Cord Hailes, Kir Win. 
Musgrave, Bart, James Bindley, Esq. 
and several other celebrated CoIIccIoih- 
aud Antiquaries A few Copies will be 
printed >n royal Kvo. to accommodate 
those who may be inclined to illustrate 
the Work. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


"DIVINITY. 

Queries addressed to those who deny 
the Doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Atonement of Christ; with Rental ks on 
“ Fiipp’s Evidence for LJnitariauism, 
from Seri pi ure and Eeelesiiisiic.il His¬ 
tory.” By W. Carpenter. 1 sino. pp. 
112. Is. (id. luilf-bound. 

Treatises on the Fife, Walk, and 
Triumph of Faith. By the Rev. W. 
Romaine, A M. With an Introductory 
Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, D-D. 2 
vols. 12mo. t*s lids. 

Genuine Religion, the Best Friend 
of the People. By the Rev. Archibald 
Bonar. ISmo. Is. 

The Constitution of (he Character of 
Jesus Christ. In Two Parts. Part I. 
The Constitution of the Character of 
Jesus Christ shewn to differ from the 
Opinions of Kocinians, Ai iaus, Trinita¬ 
rians, and Swedenhorgians. Part II. 
On the Moral Character of Jesus, the 
Office of Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

HISTORY. 

The First Five Books of Livy’s His¬ 
tory, with English Notes, critical and 
explanatory. By John Hunter, D.D. 
l2mo. 5s. 

MEDICINE, SUIW.KRV, &C. 

Researches respecting the Medical 
■< Powers of Chlorine in Diseases of the 
Liver, By W. Wallace. 8vo. (is, 

, • The Seats and Causes of Diseases 
investigated 1 by Anatomy. By J. B. 
Morgana; abiiijgtd by W, Cooke, 2 
vols. 8\o. If. 10s. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of 
the Heart. By Henry Reeder, M 1). 
Physician to the South London Dispen¬ 
sary, &c. &e. 

NOV EES. 

Vols, V. ami VI. of Whittingham’s 
Pocket Novelists, containing Zeluco, 
** Various Views of Human Nature taken 
/'from life and Manners, Foreign and 
Domestic. By l'r. Moore. 2 vols. 4s, 
—i-Also, Vol VU iontaioing ( A Simple 
Storey. By Mr. ludibuld. 3s. 


Poplar Grove ; a Romance, in Three 
Volumes. By H. Gardener. 

Edward VVortley ; or, Gooil Educa¬ 
tion and the Consequences of not being 
taught a Trade. By W. Gardiner. I vol. 

MISCKF.ANEOUS. 

The Liberal; a new Periodical Work 
from Italy. By the Right Hon. Lot d 
Byron, Mr. Leigh Hunt, &c, consisting 
of Verse and Prose. 5s, 

Gleanings and Recollect ions (Moral 
and Religious) to assist the Memory of 
Youth. By a Parent; dedicated to his 
own Son. ISmo. Is. 

Ogle Duncan and Co’s Catalogue of 
Rare Books on the History, Antiquities, 
and Literature of Scotland and Ireland. 

A Concise and Practical Treatise 
on the Growtli and Culture of the Car- 
nut ion, Pink, &c. By Thomas Hogg, 
Florist, Uc. 

POETRY. 

The Royal Jubilee, a Scottish Mask. 
By the Ettriok Shepherd. Royal Svo. 
3s. (id, 

Erin, and other Poems. By Tlios. 
Bay ley Esq. 8vo, 5s. 

Cuinnor, or the Bugle Horn, a tra- 
degy; with other Dramatic Dialogues 
and Poems. By E. B. Itnpey. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Thoughts on the Greek Revolution. 
By Charles Brinsley Sheridan. 8vo. 3s. 
theology. 

Sermons on Important Points of Faith 
and Duty. By the Rev. R. P. Bud- 
dicom, M.A. 2 vols. 10 b. 

Substance of the Speech delivered 
by the Rev. T. Gisborne, M.A. on 
Laying the Foundation Stone of the 
New Church at Burton-upon-Trent, 
Sept. 11th, with a particular account 
of the Ceremony. 

topography. 

Description of Fonthill Abbey and 
Demesne. By J. Rntter, 8vo. 3s. Od. 

- VOYAGES. 

A Journal of a Voyage to Greenland 
in the year 1821. By George Mauby 
Esq., 4to. with plates. 11 11s. hd. 
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HISTORY OF PAINTING. 
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During’ the season of the year at 
tt'liii li the various Exhibitions of 
llie Fine Ails in the metropolis re¬ 
main closed, it is our intention to 
devote a portion of the space in our 
publication, which is usually Allotted 
to that interesting subject, to a slight 
sketch of the history of tlu; four 
gioat brunches of the Polite Arts, 
namely, Pain'iixo, SeiM.eruitK, 
AuniiTijoTURK,. and Enokavino. 
Prrferlly aware that we cannot com- 
mnnicate lo tin* accomplished artist, 
or connoisseur, any Knowledge of 
who h he is not already in full pos¬ 
session, we yet think that there is a 
huge portion of our readers to whom 
Mieh a brief notice may he accept¬ 
able ; relating as it does to topics 
with which probably they are hi¬ 
therto not very familiar; but of 
which, nevertheless, a just convic¬ 
tion of their value would induce 
ihem to obtain some general infor¬ 
mation, provided it could he acquir¬ 
ed uithout anv great expense of 
time ami trouble. We begin with 
Paintinu. 

In commencing this rapid survey 
we shall abstain from dwelling on 
mint- of little importance, or at 
test of little importance to the Fine 
Ar<s. When the Skiagram gave 
place to the Monogram, or the sim¬ 
ple Monochrim was superseded by 
the complex Pol if chi on, appears to 
us to he a matter purely of antiqua¬ 
rian research. We are by no means 
desirous of going hack to those re¬ 
mote times of which little is cer¬ 
tainly known, and in the accounts 
of which therefore conjecture neces¬ 
sarily supplies the chasm in fact. 
Whether Painting ever icached in 
ancient <1 recce to that perfection, to 
which Sculpture undoubtedly ar¬ 
rived, is a question on which the 
most learned men have differed; and 
it is one which must for ever remain 
in dispute. Leaving all such use¬ 
less, though elegant speculations 
untouched, we hurry on until we 
i*in grasp something tangible and 
certain. 

It is not until about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, when 
C'imabue, a noble Florentine, began 


to revive the long-forgotten art, that 
any well-authenticated information 
is to I»e found with respect to the 
history and progress of Painting. 
Ciniabue, although much superior 
to Iiis contemporaries: ami although 
he produced a work, which w;is 
treated by his countrymen with al¬ 
most divine honours, was an artist 
of very moderate powers. Ilis pupil, 
Giotto, far excelled him. Giotto 
acquired great skill in design and 
expression, and was evidently aware 
of the true foundation of all art; 
namely, the close study of nature. 
His fame spread widely; and lie was 
liberally employed by Pope Jloni- 
face the Eighth. 

A few years after Giotto’s death, 
the Academy of St. Luke was found¬ 
ed in Florence, whence subsequently 
proceeded seine of the greatest art¬ 
ists that the world ever saw. The 
earliest of these was Leonardo da 
Vinci, a man of universal attain¬ 
ment, and who added to what had 
until his time been atchieved in 
Painting the new and important 
principles of chiaro-scuro, and depth 
of tone in colour. About the end 
of (he liftcenth and beginning’of the 
sixteenth century buist forth that 
constellation of genius, by whii h 
the ait of Painting nas suddenly 
carried to an elevation never since 
equalled, aud perhaps never to he 
surpassed; for then lived JMicluel 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, and Cor¬ 
reggio. These were the founders of 
the three gfieat schools; the Floren¬ 
tine, the Venetian, and the Lombard. 

To the Florentine School, (of 
which the Roman was only an 
emanation), belonged Mu-had An¬ 
gelo, and Raphael. Its chief quali¬ 
ties are beauty of design, and purity 
of expression; and it is unquestion¬ 
ably entitled to the highest rault. 
The Venetian School, at the head 
of which stood Titian, indulged in 
all the fascinations of rich and 
beautiful colouring. Correggio, the 
great master of the Lomhahf School, 
principally distinguished himself by 
tlie union of subdued and ha'-moni- 
ous colouring, with exquisite chiaro¬ 
scuro, and perfect grace. 
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At the. time, at which these greal 
men lived there existed, fortunately 
for them and their disciples, as well 
as for the world at large, the strong¬ 
est disposition among the noble and 
the opulent in Italy, to encourage 
and cherish the Arts. Among the 
chief of these dignified patrons were 
the family of the Medici, (particu¬ 
larly Lorenzo, sumamed the magni¬ 
ficent), Julius H., and Leo X.; and 
the period ot the last-mentioned 
Pope is justly considered as lliat at 
which (lie Fine Arts arrived at the 
meridian of their splendour. From 
lhat period they gradually declined. 
Julio ltoina.no, Pannigiano, and 
Tintoretto, although all men of ex¬ 
traordinary talent, were confessedly 
inferior In their highly-gifted pre¬ 
decessors. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century a School was founded at 
liningn,i, under the auspices of Lu- 
dmico Canted, aided hy his nephews 
and pupils Annihal, and Agostino 
C.tracci; in which it was attempted 
to combine the excellencies of the 
three Schools which we have al¬ 
ready described. However laudable 
the effort, and however great the 
talents exhibited in it, (especially by 
Annihal Cararci) it was unsuccess¬ 
ful ; for, although many fine pic¬ 
tures were produ. . d by the Bolog¬ 
nese Schoid, scarcel} r a single work 
can he pointed out which possesses 
vvliat deserves to he called the high¬ 
est. excellence. It cannot he denied 
however, that a number of artists 
of considerable nieiit and renown 
sprung from this School. Among 
them were Guido Reui, Domenichi- 
no, Albano, and Guercino. After 
their time, the Arts rapidly sunk 
in Italy. 

About the 'close of the fifteenth 
century, Albert'Durcr began to re¬ 
vive t)u: Art of Painting in Ger¬ 
many. His style of design was dry 
and meagre; hut he occasionally 
produced compositions pregnant with 
genius; and his colouring’was fre¬ 
quently admirable. When the works 
of Mii had Angelo became known in 
Germany, the artists of that country 
were hurried away by their enthu¬ 
siasm to “ o'erMep the modesty of 
nature;” and the sublimity of’the 
groat Florentine‘was caricatured by 
Go! Uhls, Spranger, and others, uti¬ 
l'll the German School of Painting 
became utterly contemptible. 
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Flanders and Holland were more 
fortunate. The Flemish artists in 
general, debarred by local cireum 
stances from any intimacy with the 
refined beauties of ancient and fo¬ 
reign art, applied themselves to the 
study and imitation of nature in her 
every-day forms and appearances; 
in which they were eminently suc¬ 
cessful. The great luminaries of 
the Flemish School are K aliens and 
Rembrandt. The boundless ima¬ 
gination of the former of those 
great men can perhaps he compared 
only to that of our own Shakes¬ 
peare. Of him it may also he said : 

“ Each change of many-coloured life 

lie drew, 

Exhausted worlds—and then imagined 

new.” 

He united the splendour of co¬ 
louring id' the Venetian School, with 
the grandeur of outline of the Flo¬ 
rentine; although he was deficient 
in the harmony of the former, and 
the correctness of th" latter; hut the 
facility of his intention, and the 
rapidity of his execution arc wholly 
unexampled. Early in the seven¬ 
teenth century, Rembrandt also as¬ 
tonished the world by the exhibition 
of a style of art entirely original ; 
the chief beauties of which were a 
powerful concentration of chiaro¬ 
scuro, arid a brilliancy of colour, 
rivalling sunshine. Vandyke, the 
pupil of Hubeiis, although he' did 
not possess the rich exuberance of 
his master’s genius, exiuced much 
more delicacy of taste, am] was pre¬ 
eminent in portraiture. The works 
of Jordaeiis, Teniers, JMetzu, Net- 
scln r, aliens, How, fee. in which 
are to lie found the most happy im¬ 
itations of common nature, and the 
most masterly powers of execution, 
were succeeded hy others of less 
merit: and,soon after the coumienrc- 
ment of the last century, the art of 
Painting became almost extinct in 
Holland and the Netherlands. 

In the early part of the sixteenth 
century, the fame and the example 
of Titian excited a spirit of emula¬ 
tion among the Spanish artists, 
which, although it. did not lead to 
any results of transcendent excel, 
lence, produced much of highly res¬ 
pectable talent. One of the most 
celebrated Spanish printers was ' 
Spagimletto, whose style possessed 
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great grandeur and severity. Ve¬ 
lasquez is decidedly at the head <>f 
the Spanish portrait painters, and 
frequently approaches Titian and 
Vandyke. The compositions of the 
historical painters of Spain, namely, 
taiello. Morales, Murillio, (kirrero, 
Herrera, &e. seldom rise much above 
mediocrity. They are full of sweet¬ 
ness and simplicity; hu< can rarely 
boast, of the highest qualities of art. 

The first painter of legitimate 
character, who appeared in France, 
and tin* classical purity of whose 
taste, formed on the models of an¬ 
cient art, will render his name im¬ 
mortal, is Poussin. lb* flourished 
in the reign of Louis the XIII. 
Poussin was succeeded by Lc Souir, 
the French Raphael, a man of a re¬ 
lined and elevated mind, hut who 
failed in impressing upon his coun¬ 
trymen the value of the i haste prin¬ 
ciples, on which his style was found¬ 
ed. The more ostentatious hut less 
estimable qualities of the pencil of 
Le 11 run, Le Sieur’s contemporary 
and competitor, were in closer ac¬ 
cordance with French taste; and 
the exhibition which Le Jirun made 
of his really great powers, debased 
as they wen* by the utter absence of 
simplicity and truth, in his pictures 
of the battles of Alexander, won the 
durable favour of Louis XIA r .; and 
induced the French nation to con¬ 
sult*! him as the head of the French 
N-hotd. Against the false and thea¬ 
trical feeling, which Le Until intro¬ 
duced, the Ait in France struggled 
in vain. lVith some exceptions, 
among the most exemplary of w hich 
was Sebastian lluurdou, tiie French 
painters, Mignard, Jouvenet, Cham¬ 
pagne, Rigoud, Vanloo, Ibim bet, 
ice. seemed solely intent upon ex¬ 
celling one another in affectation 
and flutter. Since the Revolution, 
the painters of France have gone 
iuto the opposite extreme; and are 
as dry and precise, as they weie for¬ 
merly florid and incorrect. There 
are among them, however, men of 
very superior talents. 

England, owing probably in 
great degree to the change of reli- 
gion, anu to the coldness and insert-,5 
sibility to the beauties,of tlie Fine 
Arts, 'by which the advocates of* the 
Reformation were most disadvan¬ 
tageous] v distinguished, was king 
before she .manifested anv '“native 
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genius in the art of Painting. The 
talents of Dobson, who flourished in 
the early part of the seventeenth 
century, were confined to painting- 
heads, which, however, lie executed 
with great skill. The first English 
historical painter of any celebrity 
was Sir James Thornhill, who was 
horn in Ri77. fJe was principally 
employed in painting the halls and 
staircases of our public edifices, and 
of the mansions of the nobility; and 
the meretrieiousness of Composition, 
and gaudiness of colour, incident, to 
this decorative style of art, prevent 
us from judging how highly his 
powers, w hich wore unquestionably 
considerable, might, under more 
favourable eirrumstanees, have rais¬ 
ed him. The names ot Lreenltill, 
Jen as, Richardson, and others, are 
unconnected with any works that 
desene to he rescued from oblivion. 
In fact, the practice of Painting in 
this country seemed nearly sunk 
into desuetude, when the sudden, 
and almost simultaneous appearance 
of that gloiious triumvirate, Rey¬ 
nolds, Hogarth, and Wilson, res¬ 
cued us from the imputation of de¬ 
ficient genius, and abundantly prov¬ 
ed the existence of a latent power, 
w’hich required only oppoi tunity for 
its full and splendid developement. 

Every one of those gicat men hits 
left an immortal mutilation. Pio- 
foiuidly learned in the principles of 
Ids profession, Reynolds communi¬ 
cated to that brani h of it to wbi h 
the taste of lilt; times in which he 
livid, chiefly (and perhaps, fortu¬ 
nately) confined him, a character, 
which it is not too much to say, it 
had never before enjoyed; for his 
portraits exhibit all the elevation 
and selection of historical composi¬ 
tion, while they are painted with 
unsurpassed faithfulness of resem¬ 
blance, vivacity of expression, lus¬ 
ciousness of colour, and intensity of 
effect. To Hogarth, belongs the 
rare praise of originality. The idea 
of conveying a powerful moral on 
canvass, through a succession of 
pictures, was as new as it was felici¬ 
tous ; and the success of tlie execu¬ 
tion, ..corresponded .with tlie bold¬ 
ness of the design. In him, to use 
tin* eloqilcntdanguage of Mr. Slice, 
“ Britain i may confidently boast 
of leaving produced . one of those 
distinguished spirits, those daring 
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navigators of the intellectual ocean, 
who launch boldly forth in quest of 
new discoveries, and bring- home 
unexpected treasures from territor¬ 
ies before unknown..-* The chaste, 
though glowing tints of Wilson, 
and ids simple 'breadth of light and 
shade, rank him with the most cele¬ 
brated landscape painters of any age 
or nation. 

In the list of eminent English 
artists, now no more, who obeyed 
the generous impulse given by the 
three extraordinary individuals to, 
whom we have just adverted, the 
names of Gainsborough, Harry, 
ftniuney, Opie, and West, are con¬ 
spicuous. In subjects of rustic sim¬ 
plicity and beauty, Gainsborough 
lia<I no equal. The works of Harry, 
although not free from incongru¬ 
ities, evince a mind absorbed by the 
contemplation of the intellectual 
qualities of the Art. Romney in¬ 
fused into his portraits, which were 
painted with almost miraculous dex¬ 
terity of execution, a grace and ex¬ 
pression peculiarly ids own; and 
the cartoons wldeh have lately been 
presented by bis son, the Rev. J. 
Romney, to the Gniveiity of Ox¬ 
ford, at Vo rd proof of bis skill in his¬ 
torical. or rather poetical composi¬ 
tion. The pi- ,,, ii'C3 of Opie, simple 
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and unaffected, and possessing a 
force which enfeebled every other 
work that came in comparison with 
them, justly sectored to him the cha¬ 
racter of being “ a truly English 
painter.” West, always respect¬ 
able, and occasionally towering into 
greatness, devoted a long life to the 
incessant, pursuit of his Art; and, 
towards the decline of lvis days, 
enjoyed the satisfaction of finding 
that homage liberally paid to bis 
talents, which had been hut sparing¬ 
ly bestowed upon them when they 
were in their meridian. 

Of our living painters we abstain, 
for, reasons of a very obvious nature, 
from indulging in any individual 
description ; content with the pet- 
formance of the pleasing duty which 
we have, prescribed to ourselves, of 
calling the attention of our readers 
to theii works, as from time to time 
they are presented to the public 
view. This, however, we may he 
permitted to say, and we say it with 
a perfect conviction of the truth of 
the assertion, that they form a mass 
of talent, in the various departments 
of the Art, of which they are the 
professors and the ornaments, which 
toiav feariessly challenge the ,com¬ 
petition of the world. 


FOREIGN FINE ARTS. 


A Picture Gallery has been esta¬ 
blished at Madrid, by order of the 
Government; it consists of the works 
. of Spanish Painters only.—The num¬ 
ber of Pictures already amount to 
332, and will be augmented by a 
great many others, taken from'the 
different palaces of the King. This 
Museum is opened to the public once 
a week. 

Bystrom, the celebrated Swedish 
Sculptor, lias just returned from 
Rome, with the intention of passing 
gij&hort time in his native country. 
studio is daily crowded by per¬ 
sons anxious to view a statue of 
“ Hero,” on which he is at present 
employed, 

t , A Museum has been established 
> in the city of Berlin, in which it is 
(Contemplated to unite the most noted 

statues, the most curious medals, 

< , 


and the most celebrated paintings, 
distributed in different apartments. 
The King, who is the patron of this 
Establishment, has appointed the 
Minister Hut, to take charge of Ihe 
selection and arrangement of the 
different curiosities, which compose 
this collection. 

M. Taurieus Kuboens, member of 
the Berlin and Roman Academies, 
lias published a Catalogue of Prints, 
engraved from Raphael's works.— 
The author himself, who resides in 
Germany, possesses nearly 600prints, 
after the designs of Raphael. 

The cast of the statue of the mo¬ 
nument of Luther, at Wittenberg, is 
finished, as well aB the iron canopy, 
under which the statue is to he 
placed. The pedestal and the four 
tobies, bearing the inscriptions, now 
only remain to be-completed. 
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An Italian, named Rosetti, is 
erectin'* - , at, liis own expense, in the 
Church of St. (liusto, at Trieste, 
a monument to the memory of the. 
celebrated Winekelmann, whose re¬ 
mains are deposited in the same 
church ; and the sculptor, Rosa, has 
undertaken its execution. 

The following is a list of subjects 
for the year 1823, olfered by the 
Imperial and Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts at Milan; and for which 
premiums will he given. Foreign 
as well as Italian artists are allowed 
to compete. 

At vhite.ctnri —The plan of a large 
and magnificent edifice, to be dedi¬ 
cated to the encouragement of the 
Fine Arts, to 1m; erected on a space 
of ground, covering 21,000 square 
metres. —'The edifice must contain 
Schools for Architecture, Fainting, 
and Sculpture; a large hall, for the 
distribution of prizes ; a gallery for 
pictures, statues, and the annual 
exhibition of works of art; a Mu¬ 
seum for antiquities ; and a hall foi 
the meeting of the Council, it must, 
also, he able to contain apartments 
for Fro lessors. Secretaries, (iiiar- 
dians, and servants.—The prize is 
a gold medal, worth 00 sequins. 

Paint iny. — Dante, accompanied 
by Virgil into the infernal regions, 
conveising with the shades of Paolo, 
ami Francesco da Rimitm. The 
picture is to represent tiiat period of 
time described in the latter part of 
the Oth Canto of the u Divine Co- 
medie: ”— 

Mcntre I’nno npirito qiu’sto disse, 
I.’altro piaugeva so eho <li pictade. 
T’venni men cose, coin'iu inorisse, 

15 caddi come corpo morto cade. 

The size is to he five feet by seven, 
and the premium, a gold medal, worth 
20 sequins. 

Sculpture. —Apollo, with the dy¬ 
ing Hyaciuthus. The group is to 
be composed of baked earth, 3 feet 
high, including the base of the pe¬ 
destal. The premium, a gold me¬ 
dal, worth *13 sequins. 

Engraving. —The subject to he 
taken from the work of some cele¬ 
brated artist. The size to he at least 
00 square inches. Premium, a gold 
medal, worth 30 sequins. 

Historical D-siyn. —(lota, intro¬ 
duced into the chamber of Julia to 
obtain att interview with (Jaracalla, 


attacked by him and the Centurions, 
concealed for that purpose. The 
premium, a gold medal, worth JO 
sequins. 

OrnamentalDesign .—A Sepulchral 
(Jrn, to he placed by itself, on a 
pedestal. Premium, a gold medal, 
of the value of 20 sequins. 

The celebrated Sculptor, Lihorio 
Londini, of Rome, has imitated, in 
Palambino marble, the beautiful Tra¬ 
jan column, with its two thousand 
figures, its bridges, machines, build¬ 
ings, &c. His work, which excites 
the admiration of all connoisseurs, 
is only of 6 publics elevation. 

A Milanese, Stephen IWoz/i, has 
discovered the means of taking from 
Avails paintings in fresco of every 
size, and can remove them any where 
without, injury. He applies a pre¬ 
pared cloth to the wall, which draws 
the picture in siu li a manner that 
the artist ran at the same time sepa¬ 
rate both the painting and cloth from 
the wall, so that, the Avail remains 
hare. The (loth is then spread out 
upon a frame, and unntner (loth 
applied to it, upon which the picture 
attaches itself without any alteration. 

In making exca\:i,tions al (,pm>- 
tiol, not far from Tivoli, u lx dutiful 
fragment of a Nereid and of a young 
limn has been discovered. And at 
Tor Marancio a fine statue of Rav¬ 
elins. The ■.(air-ease of the temple 
of Venus has been found lwtuecn 
tin* arch of Titus an l S. Francesc a 
itom.uia. 

It is said that Madame Murat, the 
ei-'/riifint queen of Naples, has sold 
her precious collection of Etruscan 
and (irerian \nses to tin* court of 
Austria for 100,000 florins. 

The library of the Vatican has 
received a considerable addition of 
Egyptian antiquities, amongst which 
are ten epitaphs, one of the seventh, 
and the other of the eighth century. 
One, more modern and very interest¬ 
ing, is of the twelfth century, and 
contains the genealogy, perhaps the 
only one of its kind, of seventeen 
ancestors of the deceased in a direct 
line. The most remaikabje sculp¬ 
tures are, 1st. three large sarcopha¬ 
gi, of black basalt, bordered round 
Avith hieroglyphics. This stone, 
Avhirh is very hard indeed, is worked 
Avith astonishing ability, as well iri 
the drawing as in the preci-iun of 
the chisscl. These sarcophagi con- 
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tain three coffins of sycamore wood, 
enclosing the bodies of some per¬ 
sons of very high rank. Nothing 
of this kind had ever been seen be¬ 
fore at Koine. 2<lly, The colossal 
head of a man in red granite, cover¬ 
ed with the sacred veil, and resem¬ 
bling the Isis of the capitol, with the 
ornaments well preserved, painted in 
different colours. It is a part of a 
whole figure designed to cover a 
coffin, .'idly, a sitting figure of a 
priest in alabaster. 4tbly, the torso 
of an Egyptian divinity in nimble, 
of an unknown but very beautiful 
kind. The work is in an elegant 
style and well preserved, fithly, one 
of the great colossal figures which 
were at the gate of the temple of 
Carinac, near Thebes, ornamented 
with a great many hieroglyphics, 
eighteen palms high, and which is 
mentioned in the grand work of the 
French Institute upon Egypt. 

Statuk or Louis ,\lv. —This new 
statue, which is erected in the Place 
dis Victoircs, at Paris, is frmp the 
< hisscl of M. Kosio, and is worthy’ 
of the reputation of that able artist. 
Louis is represented on a lel’raetory 
horse; hut the attitude of the king 
is firm, and apparently incapable of 
being disturbed by the turbulence 
of his hoi.se* the unruly animal 
seems to bend uudei the pouerful 
weight of his rider. The king is 
clothed in Homan costume, an ad¬ 
vantage which the artist doubtless 
availed himself of in order the bet¬ 
ter to represent the model and shape 
of the body. The phisiognomy is 
replete with dignity, force, and 


grace. I n the left hand is the bri¬ 
dle, and in the right a marshal's 
baton. The statue is fourteen feet 
six inches high, and is supported by 
tlie two hinder feet and the tail. 
This bold attitude, which renders- 
the monument as light as it is ele¬ 
gant, has been effected by making 
one part of the statue solid and the 
other part hollow. On one side of 
the pedestal is inscribed, Ludovico 
mag no —to Louis the Great; and on 
the opposite side, Ludovicos Will, 
atavo ’sno —Louis XVIII. to bis 
grandfalhor. 

M. Dubour, a distinguished pupil 
of 1V1. Gall, has executed a medal in 
honour of Dr. Pari set, one of the 
learned and courageous French phy¬ 
sicians, who last year went to Bar¬ 
celona to stop the ravages of tin* 
plague. On one side is the bust of 
tin; Doctor, on the other the follow, 
ing inscription :— ire obviam Catlen- 
Iis miscris ccgris. —Cadiz, 181U.— 
Barcelona, 1821. 

A work lias been published in 
Fra nee containing the representation 
and description of all the medals 
struck in honour of Napoleon dur¬ 
ing bis reign, in the different coun¬ 
tries then muled to France, or under 
bis subjugation. Thirteen of these 
medals were struck in 1 ?;>(»; in 17^7, 
30: in I /JLS, 2-1; in 17DD, 13; in 
1800, 23; in 1801,33: in 1802, 20 ; 
in 1803,20: in 1801, 30; in 1803, 
30; in 1807, 33: in 1808, 20: in 
1800, 30; in 1810, 20; in 1811, 13; 
in 1812, 17; in 1813, 17; in 1814, 
11 ; in 1815,0; twenty medals with¬ 
out date.—Total, 483. 


THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 

“ VELUTI IN SPECULUM.” 

DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Tifts theaf re opened for the sea¬ 
son, since our last number, with the 
comedy of the School for Scandal. 
The interior of the house has under¬ 
gone a total and magnificent change; 
the most prominent features of 
’which are the reduction of the area, 
tlie enlargement of the stage in 
width, the removal of the stage- 
doors, and the institution of boxes 
44n their room; the introduction of 

v * 


a new drop scene; a profusion of 
gilding and colouring, very taste¬ 
fully distributed, and the deeoration 
of the pannels in the dress circle, 
with paintings from Shakespeare’s 
most celebrated scenes. The ave¬ 
nues have also been fitted up and 
embellished, and the saloon, which 
is absolutely lined with looking- 
glass from the ceiling to the lloor, 
presents the most splendid object of 
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the kind to be found in this country, abrupt visit has sometimes added to 
Our Readers will expect that we the humour and vivacity of a whole 
should say something, as to the scene, by a sort of reflective ope- 
offect of those alterations. And first ration. In tragedy perhaps, the 
with regard to the reduction of the circumstance is of less importance, 
area. Though not executed to any hut inelo-dratna is that species of 
considerable extent, or indeed to representation, which is most likely 
any extent apparent to the eye of a to profit from the change to which 
casual observer, it has much im- we have alluded. The only objec- 
proved the theatve in point of hear- lion to the paintings from Shake- 
ing; hut the variations of passion speare is one that could not be 
expressed in the countenance, of avoided, the dimensions of the pan- 
winch so much used to he thought nels requiring that they should he 
in the days of Garrick and Harry, executed on a scale too small for 
still remain'indistinguishable to the the size of the house. The idea it- 
greater number of spectators, in con- self was conceived in very pure taste, 
sequence of the inconvenient dis- not only as it paid a just conqili- 
taneo at which they are placed. For meat to the greatest dramatic ge- 
this reason, amongst others, the niiis that ever delighted mankind, 
ambition which first led to the crea- but as it was intended to combine, 
tion of those enormous buildings, in one view, a more direct and seis¬ 
in later times, lias not only contri- sible evidence of the variety of hi* 
bated to the embarrassment of all poetical creations than could he ac- 
theatrieal property, but to the in- cumplished,without the intervention 
jury of the line art which it profess- of tin- sister art. A task more ho¬ 
l'd to dignity and encourage. So norable or more congenial to the 
far as the size has been contracted, brilliant capabilities of painting can 
in <lu: present instance, it affords scarcely he imagined, than the effort 
matter for praise, and as the at- of thus accumulating the rerollec- 
tempt, however cautiously under- lions of an imperishable mind, 
taken, at least implies a tacit ar- Rat whatever qualifications may ac¬ 
knowledgment of the original de- company our praise of the details, 
feet on the pau of managers them- we cannot speak too highly of the 
'■'■Ives, the Ihildie may look forward general effect produced by this beau- 
1o its - ■timate correction, when the. ti fill theatre. The cast of The School 
spir l of cnterpiizecatches fire from for Sc/nuhtl with which it opened, 
(lie lapid improvement of the age. introduced Mr. Dowton to the town 
As for the enlargement in the width after an absence of two “years; and 
of tlie stage, there are many who he, together with Messrs. Terry, 
will not regard it in the light of an Elliston, and Munden, have conti- 
impioveuient at all. It is a general nued to keep them in good humour 
principle with theatrical judges, by their excellent acting. Mr. 
that the sooner a character disap- Young leads in the tragic depart- 
pears from the eye of an audience incut during the absence of Mr. 
after the speaking is over the better, Kean, who is not expected until 
for the impression which a performer next month, with which statement 
leaves behind. This is particularly we may conclude our account of 
observable in comedy, where an Drury Lane for the present. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Tins theatre lias also undergone though it betrays a manifest cn- 
,iIterations, but they are eompara- deavour at fine writing in some pas- 
tively of a very trifling nature, sages, the execution is, upon the 
The removal of the basket boxes, whole, languid and uninteresting, 
however, has added something to The character of A ti, serious, dccla- 
the appearance and not a little to matory, and without any relief, was 
the good order of the house. There given to Mr. Farren, as if managers 
has been hut one new piece brought had determined that though there 
forward as yet, and that is scarcely was no comic part in the drama, 
deserving of any notice. It is called - there should at least be a comic 
Alt Pacha and is a translation from performer. Among the variety of 
the French by Mr. Planclia, Imt new appearances which have gone 
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,on at the rate of nearly one per 
ftight sinoe this theatre opened. Muss 
Chester, in genteel comedy, and 
Mi*s Lacev, in tragedy, were de¬ 
cidedly tlie best. Miss Chester is 
One of the most beautiful women on 
the stage: her graceful movements 
qualify her to assume the airs of 
high ii fe, while her vivacity sup¬ 
plies a constant power of entertain¬ 
ment. Violante, in The, Wonder, 
and the Widow tielmonr, in The 
Way to Keep Him , has already es¬ 
tablished a high reputation for this 
holy, who may he classed among 
the best actresses of the second rate. 
Miss Lacy has not the same ad¬ 
vantages of person; hut her talents 
aro full as considerable in her line. 
8he is the grand-daughter of Mr. 
Lacy, who was joint-patentee ot 


Drury Lane Theatre with Garrick ; 
a circumstance which we thought 
was likely to create a warmer inter¬ 
est in her favour than the result 
has manifested. Miss Lacy came 
>out as lielvidera, and was much ap¬ 
plauded ; but she has only repeated 
that character once since, and to a 
very thin 1 rouse. A Mr. Evans 
made his debut in Farmer Ash field , 
but after attempting a few other 
parts in Mr. Emery’s line, it. was 
evident that he was not destined to 
become a popular substitute for that 
truly comic genius. Mr. Mason, 
of the Kemble family, in Yowuj 
Nor cal, was the last introduction ; 
but though a youth of some pro¬ 
mise, his effort does not afford us 
an opportunity of concluding our 
notice with praise. 


FOREIGN POLITICAL DIGEST. 


France.— His Majesty has com¬ 
muted the punishment of death, to 
which Fradin and SoneehnuU, par¬ 
ticipators in the conspiracy of Hor¬ 
ton, were condemned, into imprison¬ 
ment ; Fradin to twenty years, and 
Senechault to fifteen. General Ber- 
ton, Sange, and Jagiin, have been 
executed, according to tlieir sen¬ 
tence. Gaffe put himself to death 
some hours before the time fixed for 
his execution. Considerable sensa¬ 
tion has been caused by the arrest of 
Mr. Bowring; and the compulsory 
departure of Sir Robert Wilson 
from Paris. Mr. Bowring is an 
English merchant, remarkable for 
his literary talents, and his friend¬ 
ship with many celebrated charac¬ 
ters, both in France and .England. 
Ho was arrested at Calais, in con¬ 
sequence of a telegraphic dispatch 
from Paris,' his papers searched and 
seized, and his person confined : he 
was afterwards removed to the pri¬ 
son at Boulogne, where tie still re¬ 
mains, charged with facilitating a 
correspondence among the disaf¬ 
fected part of the French people. 
Mr. Bowring is author of the elfe- 
gattt volume called the Russian An¬ 


thology , and is much esteemed hv a 
large circle of friends. As great 
interest It as been made with the 
English Ambassador at Paris, it is 
expected that his case will he en¬ 
quired into, as soon as possible, and 
no avoidable delay will he allowed 
to prolong 1 without trial his present 
punishment, which is imprisonment 
an secret. 

Spain.— The accounts from Spain, 
since our last, are by no means so 
decisive or clear, as to leave us 
without some uncertainty as to the 
actual state of the internal war now 
carried on hy the advocates of ar¬ 
bitrary power against the constitu¬ 
tional forces. Though no doubt 
can be entertained as to the issue of 
tlie contest, the preparations mak¬ 
ing by the Spanish Cortes, and the 
manly exposition made hy them of 
the impending difficulties, will not 
allow us to think lightly of the 
strength of their domestic enemies, 
aided ny the hope of foreign assis¬ 
tance. In the Northern provinces, 
several actions have Iwen fought 
between the Constitutional troops 
and the Insurgents, in which the 
former have been generally success- 
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ful. Regiments of regulars and mi¬ 
litia from other parts of the king¬ 
dom have been poured into Na¬ 
varre, Arragon, and Catalonia; and. 
every exertion is made to root o,ut 
the factious. Colonel Tabnenca, 
with a column of 800 men, was at¬ 
tacked, on the 18th of September, 
by 0000 Insurgents, near Tolva. 
The combat was very obstinate, and 
the Constitutionalists retreated in 
good order, after spiking two pieces 
of cannon. They lost 101 men, and 
the Colonel, being surrounded on a 
heighth, was taken prisoner; and 
was afterwards assassinated in the 
most barbarous manner. It would 
he di/licnlt to describe the sensation 
produced by this event in all the 
cities of Spain, and particularly in 
Madrid. On the 21 in of September 
a grand fete took place at Madrid, 
in celebration of the installation of 
the Cortes in IH20. The Extraor¬ 
dinary Cortes, held a preparatory 
meeting- on the 1st of October, and 
on the 7tb the session was opened 
in form. The King attended in 
pei son, accompanied by the Queen 
and two Princesses, and delivered a 
constitutional speech. The Deputy 
Sal vat o h >>• been chosen President, 
and the Deputy Doinincch Vicc- 
Precident. Doth are distinguished 
liberals. The choice of the four 
Secretaries, who are likewise tried 
patriots, proves the spirit of the 
New Cortes. The day after the 
King’s speech, two most important 
reports were, read to that assembly; 
one from the Minister of War, Lopez 
llanos, the other from the Minister 
of Finance, Don Maviano Kgoa. 
They proclaim in the face of Eu¬ 
rope, that the troubles of Spain 
have been mainly produced by the 
.machinations of despotism, which 
dreaded the example of freedom. 
They speak of the unavoidable sus¬ 
picions of an attack from the Holy 
Alliance. They describe l’oitugal 
as a friend, and in case of need, a 
sincere ally—France, (or rather the 
Bourbon Gouvernment), as playing 
the unequivocablc part of a foe, while 
hypocritically professing “ peace 
ana good understanding.” The in¬ 
efficient force, and worse appoint¬ 
ments of the army, the progress of 
the Insurgents, the delapidated state 
of the finances, are all set forth with 
minute candour; and the Cortes are 


shewn at once the extent, the sacri¬ 
fices, and cffijyts necessary to pre¬ 
serve their own independence. The 
Ministers call for an augmentation 
of the regular troops to the number 
100,000, the organization of the 
militia, and (to cover all deficien¬ 
cies and these extra demands) a 
loan of more than 7*000,0001. This 
course is the only true and safe one 
for Spain; and the calm and con¬ 
sistent resoluteness with which the 
newMinistershave adopted it, makes 
us sanguine of success. The loan 
is the most arduous part of the bu¬ 
siness ; but we do not fear its ac¬ 
complishment. The security Spain 
can offer is the best in the world, 
provided the government lit* an ho¬ 
nest one. It depends on no contin¬ 
gencies of commerce or mamifaiv 
lures. The ecclesiastical property, 
lands and houses, belonging to the 
state, are worth nearly double the 
amount of the nationa 1 debt. There 
only wants time for the sales to be 
advantageously made: and the same 
vigour and honesty, which now call 
upon the nation to meet the crisis 
in this rnaiilv way, are the best 
pledges possible for the exact ful¬ 
fillment, of all financial obligations. 

Portugal. —On the 2(ith of Sep¬ 
tember, the Constitution of the Por¬ 
tuguese Monarchy, as it lias been 
amended and finally completed liy 
the labours of the Cortes, was sworn 
to by the King - . (To the banes of 
this Constitution, his Majesty had 
sworn, on his arrival last year, from 
Brazil.) The ceremony was very 
magnificent. The King offered four 
of his most splendid coaches to the 
Deputation of the Cortes, which 
was to present to him the Consti¬ 
tution. The procession passed from 
the Hall of the Congress to the Pa¬ 
lace of Queluz, through multitudes 
of enthusiastic people, assembled in 
the streets of Lisbon. As the de- 

E uties passed the houses, white hand- 
crcliiefs waved from the windows, 
and the’ ladies, with which they 
were crouded, showered flowers of 
all kinds. Two ladies went down 
to the road to offer to the illustrious 
bearers of the new Social Compact,' 
crowns interwoven with olive, lau¬ 
rel, and perpetuals—a demonstra¬ 
tion that called forth loud and re¬ 
iterated acclamations of the im¬ 
mense concourse. The King re- 
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reived the Deputation very cordi¬ 
ally, and M. Fernandez Thomas, ad¬ 
dressing 1 him in an eloquent speech, 
presented him a splendid copy of 
the constitution, written on sheets 
of parchment and hound in velvet. 
When the orator said, “ Your Ma¬ 
jesty is free to accept or not, on 
oath, the constitution,” the King 
interrupted bv telling hirn, “ that 
he had already sworn to the bases 
of the same—that he would never 
be wanting to his oath, and that 
from that very moment he would 
swear to the Constitution.” 

On the 1st of October, the King 
went in state to the Hall of the. 
Cortes, attended by the members of 
his family, and there, after deliver¬ 
ing a speech expressing the most 
patriotic sentiments, took and sub¬ 
scribed the oatli to the now com¬ 
pleted Constitution. When the Pre¬ 
sident and Secretaries ascended the 
throne, and presented the Bible, Ins 
Majesty said, lie desired to pronounce 
it aloud, and he accordingly pro¬ 
ceeded—“ 1 accept, and swear to 
observe, and to cause to he observed, 
the Political Constitution of the 
Portuguese Monarchy, which lias 
been just decreed by the Constituent 
Cortes of the same nation:” and 
he then added, “ aud with the 
greatest pleasure, and with all my 
heart.” The Hall resounded with 
enthusiastic transports of joy, and 
cries of ‘ The Constitution forever!’ 

‘ Long live the best of Kings, the 
father of bis country.’ Ilis Ma¬ 
jesty, descending from the throne, 
exclaimed with great, enthusiasm, 
“ The Sovereign Congress for ever.” 
which was echoed by the acclama¬ 
tions of all present. 

Greece ani> Turkey.— By a let¬ 
ter from the British Consul at Cy¬ 
prus, dated August loth, we learn 
that sixty-two towns and villages, 
in this unhappy island, have wholly 
disappeared, and yet the rage of 


these blood-stained monsters is not 
appeased. At Morphon, they des¬ 
troyed every thing with lire and 
sword: the women and children 
were for the most part confined for 
days in private houses, without food . 
those not destroyed by hunger were 
burnt with the houses. 

A letter from Smyrna, dated Sept. 
1st, states that in Cyprus, 25,000 
Christians of all ages, and both 
sexes, have fallen under the hands 
of the Turkish soldiery. The chil¬ 
dren under four years of age have 
been killed or thrown into the se.i. 
The churches and monasteries, in a 
district of forty square miles, hay c 
disappeared ; the priests and monks 
without exception have perished in 
dreadful torments, yet there has been, 
no insurrection in Ci/jhvs; hut the 
Sultan has sworn the extirpation of 
Christianity! The Turkish garri¬ 
son of Corinth, on the Kith Nepl., 
made a great effort to raise the seige, 
hut were driven into the town with 
great loss. One thousand remained 
dead in the field, 3,000 wounded re¬ 
turned, and increased the difficulties 
of the garrison. 7'lie Greeks hav¬ 
ing made themselves masters of the 
town, the Castle surrendered at 
discretion, on the 2-lth September. 
General Colocotroni conducted these 
operations. 

The grand Turkish naval Expe¬ 
dition, which has been so long lying 
at Patras, after an unsuccessful at¬ 
tack on Missolonghi, attempted to 
sail round the Morea, and return to 
Constantinople. It was pursued and 
harassed by the Greek fleet, con¬ 
tinually losing ships; and at length 
was forced, mi the 1,‘ltli September, 
to enter the haven of Napoli di Jto- 
mania,.wbere the Greeks, collecting 
all their vessels from the islands, 
blockaded it. An attack was hour¬ 
ly expected when the accounts came 
away. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Harvest was finished in the southern 
and forward districts during’ the course 
of the last month; in the northern and 
less favoured, duriug the present. A 
tolerably accurate general estimate 
may now be formed. On all the best 
lands,' wherever situated, the wheat 
crop is considerably above an average, 
the quality uncommonly weighty and 
fine; and the straw, although not so 
bulky as in some years, substantial and 
extremely valuable. The oat-straw, as 
fodder, will almost equal the hay of 
some years. The spring crops, it is 
now confirmed, are generally defective, 
but the quality is generally good ; up¬ 
on moist and productive, light lauds, 
however, some of these crops have 
reached an average; and, with respect 
to barley, it is remarked in the barley • 
counties, that the old stock on hand 
equals in quantity the new growth. 
Hays and grasses rather of fine condi¬ 
tion than in very great plenty, with 
exceptions of heavy crops aud plenty 
of green food, particularly after-math 
on various parts. Potatoes a univer¬ 
sally productive growth, the quantity 
greatly enhanced by superior quality, 
the turnips defective in both; as to 
Swedes, scarcely any quotable crop. 
The eagerness of the farmers, and the 
two growths, occasioned part of the 
wheat almost every where to be carted 
and stacked prematurely; whence 
heating, aud a necessity of preventive 
measures. A great hop and fruit year, 
even to pears, in some parts. The 
greatest grape season of the last forty. 
The live stock aud flesh markets, as 
well as that of corn, have of late made 
some stand and some advance in price; 
but autumn, the season of plenty and 
of overflow, is at hand. The fallows 
are backward for want of rain, and 
very little wheat has yet been put into 
the earth. The state of U)e farming 
interest is truly lamentable,'in which 
the 'poor labourer must ueccssarily 
share. The condition of a greater part 
of the yeomanry of Sussex is truly de¬ 
plorable. ‘Almost daily, sales of live 
and dead stock take place; and such 
• is the'scarcity of mouey, that in many 
instances they are literally given atfay. 
•Ease, affluence, and plenty, which 
r sdiveo or eight years since so univer- 
«hlly predominated among the Sussex 
yeomanry, have nearly disappeared, 

' Bur. Matt. Vol 82. 


and penury, grumbling, and discontent 
prevail iu their stead. 

A fact has been communicated to us, 
on unquestionable authority, which 
strikingly exemplifies the unprecedent - 
ed depression which at preseut over¬ 
whelms the agricultural interest. Very 
recently • a drove of 300 Devonshire 
oxen travelled from South Molton, in 
that county, to every fair betwixt that 
place and Loudon; and stood at Smith- 
field markets failing iu a purchaser at 
all these marts, they proceeded forty 
miles beyond towu. The proprietor, 
still disappointed, again turned their 
heads towards the metropolis; the cat¬ 
tle stood a second time at Smithfield ; 
were at Reading and other fairs on their 
return; and on Thursday se’nnight by 
far the greater part were at Bristol 
market, but still they could not be 
sold, aud were driven back to the place 
whence they came, after having tra¬ 
velled in this fruitless way not less 
than 400 miles. 

In Ireland agricultural distress seems 
to be greater even than iu this coun¬ 
try; an intelligent correspondent in¬ 
forms us that, “ the farming interest is 
ruined;” the fair of Ballinasloc has put 
the seal on the faint hopes of the far¬ 
mer. Wethers at 14s., and ewes at 8s.! 
Sixpence in the pound oil account of 
rents canuot be collected in Ireland 
this season. 

The corn market has also declined 
in a corresponding ratio. In the Dub¬ 
lin market, the middle price of wheat 
is about 16s. a barrel. In the country, 
generally, it is scarcely 12s. Other 
corn in proportion. 

Those prices would be enough to 
give the finishing blow to the farming 
interest, and more than sufficient to 
make the owners reel. But, unfortu¬ 
nately, the mischief does not stop here. 
The burning of farming stock is spread¬ 
ing. In Cork, Tipperary, Roscommon 
and Clare, the work of destruction ts 
rapidly going on. Haggards aud farm 
houses are burning every night, and 
we are informed by a gentleman well 
acquainted with the country, that at 
no period, during the disturbances last 
winter aud spring, had so general an 
alarm spread itself through all the 
south of Ireland. It is now verging 
towards the w6StJ and is creeping along 
the banks of die caqal towards the 
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capital. All this part of the country Is 
under the Insurrection Act, and a 
heavy police force is established in 
almost' every district. How this cala¬ 
mity is to be arrested we do not know. 
The punishment inflicted by govern- 
. incut has been exemplary-—-but neither 
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this, nor the still more exemplary cle¬ 
mency of the Lord Lieutenant, .have 
produced the effects, which were so 
sanguinely and so rationally expected. 
The Very roots of society are iu the 
course of being' torn up. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

(London, Oct, 2b.) 


COTTON.—-Wc have latcty noticed 
a .derided improvement in the Cotton 
market, and we have now to state an 
advance of Jd. to Jd. on East India de¬ 
scriptions, and from gd, to id. on the 
olher qualities. 

SUGAR..—The prices of Muscovades 
are advanced Is. "per cwt. but there is 
little business doing. 

In Refined Goods there are few pur¬ 
chases; the prices are about Is. per 
cwt. lower, owing to the late full iu 
Raw Sugars, and the heavy market .— 
Molasses are 30s. a 30s. fid. 

In Foreign Sugars the ^purchases by 
private conn act have been consider¬ 
able, good yellow Havannah realised 
28s, and one contract of fine reporlcd 
at 30s. White Havannah and Brazil 
are enquired after, but the sales re¬ 
ported are inconsiderable. 

COFFEE.—The public sales of Cof¬ 
fee this week are inconsiderable, con¬ 
sisting of ordinary rank and mixed 
parcels of the British plantations ; the 
whole have sold heavily at a further 
reduction of 2s. a 4s. per cwt.; ordinary 
Jamaica 88s. a 03s., good ordinary 94s. 
a 98s. There have been very few par¬ 
cels of fine ordinary or middling lately 
brought forward ; the few which have 
appeared have sold freely, fully sup¬ 
porting the highest prices lately rea¬ 
lized. 

RUM, BRANDY, & HOLLANDS — 
The holders of Ram. have lately evin¬ 
ced a decided inclination to force sales; 
parcels have in consequence been sold 
privately at Is. 4Jd, and one large con¬ 
tract of about 600 puncheons Leewards 
under proofs is reported at Is. 4d. The 
market may in consequence be stated 
heavy, and the prices a shade lower,— 


There arc very few actual purchases 
of Brandy lately, but the best murks 
of Cognac inay be purchased at 3s. Id., 
and as the new offer at such low rates 
the latter must either advance or the 
old decline to nearly the price of the 
new. — In Geneva there is nothing 
doing. 

CORN —The arrivals of Wheat this 
week are moderate ; the fine runs sell 
rather freely at the late prices.—On 
account of the extensive arrivals of 
Oats, the prices must be quoted Is. 
lower.—Barley is without variation; 
the samples for malting are much en¬ 
quired after.—In Beaus and Peas there 
is little variation; the request is rather 
languid—In other articles there is no 
alteration. 

There have been large supplies of 
Flour and Wheat brought to market; 
the fine runs of the latter sell freely, 
at rather high prices; the middling and 
inferior go off, hut without any im¬ 
provement in the currency. There is 
little fine Barley at market; the few 
parcels offering sell at the previous 
prices, but the middling and inferior, 
of which there are large supplies, are 
heavy and offered on lower terms with¬ 
out facilitating sales.—There were ex¬ 
tensive arrivals of Oafs; the heavy 
com supported the late prioes; the 
light and rough were dull; and fully la. 
.lower.— The arrivals of Beans are 
chiefly left over unsold, »o alteration 
in the prices can bp stated.—/White 
Peas were heavy, at the decline of 4s. 
per quarter. 

There are several cargoes of Bonded 
Wheat reported for exportation hut 
the shipments.are supposed to be o« 
account of the previous holders,, jag 
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there is no demand in the market.— 
There has been little doing in Bonded 
Oats, and no purchases whatever of 
Barley are reported. 

INDIGO.—There is no alteration in 
the prices since the sale at the India- 
House. The public sale at Liverpool 
this week attracts some attention, and 
it is probable there will be some fluc¬ 
tuation here after the cveut as to price, 
&c. is ascertained. 

TALLOW- t The price of yellow 

candle Tallow is advanced to 47s. At 


Petersburg!! the quotation has risen 
from, J10 to 120 roubles. . 

HEMP.—The demand for Hemp, 
which lias been brisk and extensive, 
has rather subsided ; the nearest quo¬ 
tation to-day is 391. 10s. 

SILK.—'The sale at the India-House 
has gone off considerably higher than 
the prices of the last sale. 

TOBACCO.—'The arrivals arc consi¬ 
derable, but the purchases continue 
confined to small parcels for immediate, 
consumption; the market is exceed¬ 
ingly heavy. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


The Secretary to the SOCIETY of 
GUARDIANS for the PROTECTION 
of TRADE by Circulars has informed 
the Members thereof, that 

Several bills dated “ London,” are 
now in negociation, purporting to be 
drawn by 

Michael Comport, on, and to be 
accepted by Ellis, Williams, and Co. of 
Oxford-street; the acceptance to which, 
on being p» r-sented, turns out to be a 
forgery, Messrs. Ellis, Williams, and 
Co. (who have left Oxford-street some 
time) having no knowledge of, nor 
dealing with, any person of that name. 

John Davison, (formerly mentioned) 
lately kept a baker's shop, the corner 


of Hull-street, John-strcct, at the back 
of St. Luke’s, Old-street, and now lives 
in Anchor-street, front of Yurk-street, 
Cliurch-strcct, Bethnal-grccu, where 
he is still connected with 

Thomas Covt, son, alias JamerCant, 
frequently mentioned, and refers for 
character to 

—— M‘Kennel, 183, White Cross¬ 
street. « 

John Wray, formerly clerk to 
Messrs. Dorrien, Mageus, and Co. 
bankers, of Fiucli-Iuue, is now in the. 
habit of obtaining money under the 
pretence that he is actually in their 
service, although be has been long 
since discharged. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


To David Mushet, of Coleford, 
Gloucestershire, Ironmaker; for an im¬ 
provement or Improvements in the mak¬ 
ing or- manufacturing of iron from cer¬ 
tain slags or cinders, produced in the 
working or making of that metal. Dated 
August 80,1828. 

To William Mitchell, of Glasgow, 
Silversmith; for a process whereby gold 
and silver plate, and other plate formed 
of ductile metals, may be manufactured 
In a more perfect and expeditious man¬ 
ner than by auy process, which has 
hitherto been employed in' such manu¬ 
facture. ' Dated August 34,1822. 


To Thomas Sowerby, of Bisliop- 
wearmonth, in the county of Durham, 
Merchant; for a chain, upon a new ami 
improved, principle, suitable for ships' 
cables, and other purposes. Dated Au¬ 
gust 29,1822. 

To Robert Vasieu, of Chasewatcr- 
Mine, Kenwyn, Cornwall, Civil En¬ 
gineer ; for an improvement in the com¬ 
pounding of different species of metals. 
Dated September 3,1822. 

To Henry Burgess, of Miles-lane, 
Cannon-street, Loudou, Merchant; for 
certain improvements on ithecl car¬ 
riages. Dated September 3,1822. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS, 

From SATURDAY, SEPT. 21, to TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1822. 

* f 

WITH THE ATTORNIES’ NAMES. 

Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghnll-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are between Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Ilielmrds, M. Hvthe, Hampshire, ship-builder Itix, G. Rix, C. and Rix, G. Manifold-place, 
Harris, J. Bristol, lithographer Newington-butts, com-merchants. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Alhvood, C. Waleot, Somersetshire, confec- 
tmnei, Oct. 1H, 19, and Nov. 16, Castle and 
Hall Inn, Hath. (Isaac Marshfield, Glou¬ 
cestershire, and Stephen, G. Broad-street 
Buildings. 

Braithwalte, W. I.eeds, manufacturer, Oct. 15, 
16, and Nov. 5, Court-house, Leeds. (Ma- 
kinson, Middle-temple; and Kodeh, Leeds 
Butcher, W. Sntton-in-Ashfield, Nottingham¬ 
shire, mercer, Oct. H, 9, and Nov 12, Hivan- 
inn, Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, (llall St 
On. New fioswcll-qourt, Carcy-street; and 
Maw, Mansfield 

Bradford, G. and A. Baradiee, Bristol,brokers, 
Oct. 7,21, and Nov. 16, White-lion, Bristol, 
(Williams & Co Lincoln’s-inn; & Browne 
and Co. Broad-rti cet, Bristol 
Burrow, T. Kendal,Westmoreland, grain-mer¬ 
chant, Oct. 91, and Nov. Land 23, King’s- 
arms-inn, Kendal. (Addison, Veruiam- 
buifdings; arid Wilson, Kendal 
BliU'l.hand, <i. Gonsall, Staffordshire, grocer, 
Oct. 28. 29, and Nov. 20. (Hicks, Gray’s- 
inn-sq.; and Brookes, Newport, Shropshire 
Bolton, K. Birmingham, victualler. Oct. 28,29, 
and Nov. 26, Hen and Chickens Hotel, 
Birmingham. (Long and Co. Holborn-ct. 
Gray's-inn; and Smith & Co. Birmingham 
Chapman, G. Old Bond-street, fruiterer. Sept. 
28. Oct. 19, and Nov. 5. (Swain and Co. 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry 
Cuff, J. Ilegent-street, Westminster, jeweller, 
Oct. 18,19, and Nov, 5. (Mayhew, Chan- 
ecry-lane 

Chandler, J Jewry- street, A id gate, flour-factor, 
Oct. 5, to Nov. 23 

Clark, W. Maiden-lane, Covcnt-garden, soda- 
water-manufacturer, Oct. 19, Nov. 2, & 26. 
(Jones and Co. Great Marlborodgh-street 
Xveleigh, T. Devonsliire-street. Queen square, 
linen-draper. Sept. 21, to Oct 31 
Hverth, J. Pinncr's-hall, merchant, Oct: 12,19, 
and Nuy <). (Martindale, Bedford-place, 
RusseBfwuare 

Ytetcher, Tv Queenhlthe, coal-merchant, from 
Oct, 4, to Nov. 23 

Franieys, S. and T. P. Liverpool, marble-ma- 
t*pn», Oct. 2S, 29, and Nov. 16, (ieorge-inn, 
Liverpool. (Topham, Castle-st. Liverpool; 
Adlingtop and, Co. Bedford-row 
Frost, J. sen.. Bridlington Quay. Yorkshire, 
(mil-merchant, Oof. 22, 23, and Nov, 26, 
G i rat-hotel, Bridlington-fluay. (Wardcll, 
r i idhngiun-quay j and Grate, Biichia-lanc 


Fenner,T. and J. Why, Holborn-hill, laceman, 
Oct. 22, 29, & Nov. 26. (Smith, BarnardV 
inn, Holhorn, and Bethnal-green 
Gray, J. Kingston, Surrey, linen-draper, Oct, 
12, 26, ami Nov. 19. (Reardon and Co. 
Corbct-cnurt, Graceehureh-street 
Gregg, T. 11. and R. 1’hene, jun, Watling-street, 
wholesale-confectioners, from Oct. 12, to 
Nov. 39 

Hart, S. G. Harwich, merchant, Oct. 8,12 and 
Nov. 12. (Saunders & Co. Upper Thames- 
stiect 

Herbert, T.jun. Great Russell-street. Blooms¬ 
bury, auctioneer, Oct. 22, 26, and Nov. 16. 
(Hewitt, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury 
Howarth, J. C. Bath, dealer, Oct. 10, 24, and 
Nov. 19. White-lion-inn, Thomas-street, 
Bristol. (Adlington and Co. Bedford-row; 
and Scraee, Bath 

HamUcumb, J. H Newport Pagnell, Bucks, 
, laee-merehant, Oct. 26, 29, and Nov. 26. 
(Jupp and Co. Carpenter's Hall, London 
Wall 

Hulton. W. jun, Chowbent, Lancashire, money- 
scrivener, Oct. 31, Nov. 5, and 26, Bridge- 
inn, Boltun-le-Moors. (Adlington and Co. 
Bedford-row; and Boardman and Co. Bol¬ 
ton le-Moors 

Jacks, T. Bishopsgate, without, flour-factor, 
Oct. 12, 26, and Nov. 16. (Lee, Thrcc- 
crowns-court, Southwark 
Johnston, J. High-street, Wapping, grocer, Oet. 
19, Nov. 2. and 23. (Smith and Co. Austin 
Friars 

Leigh, J. Jeffery’s-square, St-Mary-axe, mer¬ 
chant, from Aug. 17, to Oct. 6 
Lacey, R. I.yncombe and Widcombe, Somerset¬ 
shire. builder, Oct. 3,10, and Nov. 9, White- 
lion-inn, Thomas-street, Bristol. (Adling¬ 
ton and Co. Bedford-row; and Scrape, Bath 
Lane, W. Alderton, Gloucestershire, cow-dealer, 
Oct. 23, 24, and Nov. 12, Hop-pole-tun, 
Tewkesbury. (Winterbottom, L. Tewkes¬ 
bury; and Bousfield, Cimtham-piace. 
Martin, J. Oakham, Surrey, wheelwright, Oct. 
6, 26, and Nov. 9. (Walter, Alitre-cham- 
bers, Fenchurch-street 

Mny, W. Wcllmgton-place, Goswell-st. baker, 
Oct. 6,26, and Nov, 9. (Dacrc, Palsgrave- 
place, Temple 

Musson, V. Gidling-street, Bermondsey, baker, 
Oct. 12,19, and Nov. 9. (Wilkinson, New 
North-street, Red-lion-squarc 
Mabson, Kelsale, Suffolk, farmer, Oct, ?1 , 
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.Middleton. J. T. Stone, Staffordshhe, eoiieli- 
proprictm Oct. 21,22, uml Nov. 12, at the 
Office of Messrs. Wheatley and Co. Stone. 
(Barber, fetter-lane; and Wheatley and 
Co. Stone 

Norris, T. Bishojmtone, Wilt*, shoe-maker, 
from Oct 12, to Oct. 19 

Oldfield, K S. Kingston-upon-Hiill, merchnnt, 
Oct. 18, 19, and Nov. 16, King’s Coffee¬ 
house, Kingston-upon-HulI. (Sliaiv, Ely- 
pl.ice, Hidhorn ; and Richardson, Hull 
Papp«, G. Nmth-street, Lambeth, horse-dealer, 
from Oct. IS, to Dec. 3 , 

Pridoaux, P. C. Plymouth, timber-merchant, 
Sept, 27, Oct, 4, and Nov. 5, Royal-hotci. 
Plymouth. (Squiie, Plymouth; Si Wright, 
King's-bench-walk. Temple 
Paltrey, W. Hinclnvicbe, Gloucestershire, Oct. 
18 19, and Nov.46, Roy.'ll-hotel, Chelten- 
h.iin (Tan, Stow-on-thc-Wold, Olostersh.; 
ami Piitehaid. Earl-street, Blarklnars 
Peaisou, T. Wallord, Staffordshire, malstcr, 
Oet. 25, 26, and Nov. 23, Bell and Bear 
Inn,Stow. (Harveyand Co. Lineoln'a-inn- 
lields; Hnlihard and Co. Cheadle, Staffords. 
Rix, G. llix, C. and Rix, G. late of Manifold- 
nlaee, Ncwington-butt*, coin-merchants, 
tiom Oet. 1, to Oct. 12 

Spencer, W Swansea, Glamorganshire, paper- 
makci, Oct 17, 18, and Nov. 9, at the Public 
Rooms, on the Burrows,Swansea. (Price, 
Lincoln's-ion; and Collins, Swansea 


Smith, J. F. Regent-street, linen-diaper, flow 
Oct. IS, to Nov. 5 

Tye, E, Sihton, Suffolk, farmer, Oct. 21,22, and 
Nov. 16,Three-tuns-inn, Yoxfonl, Suffolk. 
(Woodhouse. King’s-bench-wait, Temple; 
Sharpiu, Buncles 

Wake, R. il. Morton. Lincolnshire, timber-mer¬ 
chant, Oct. 8, 9. and Nov, 5, Red-linn inn, 
Woi ksop, Nottinghamshire. (Hannam anil 
Co. East-Redford; and Allen and Co. Car- 
lisle-street, Soho 

Webber, J. Bath, currier, Oct. 18, 19, and Nov. 
19, Whlte-lion-inn, Bath. (Makinson, Mid¬ 
dle-temple ; and Hellings, Bath 

Wheeler, J. jun. Abingdon, Berks, grocer, Nov. 
1,2, and 23, Crown-and-thistle-inn, Abing- 
• don. (Nelson, Essex-strcet, Strand; and 
Graham, Abingdon 

Watson, G. B. Rock Lodge, Durham, corn- 
merchant, Nov. 6,7, and 26, Uueen’s-head- 
inn, Morpeth, Northumberland. (Meggi- 
son and Co. Verulum-hiuldings,Gray’s-inn; 
and Brummell, Morpeth 

Yates, W. Ynte and Pickup Bank, Lancashire, 
dealer, Nov. 11, 12, and 23, Old Bull-inn, 
Blackburn. (Edleston, Blackburn; and 
Clarke and Co Chancery-lane 

Yates, G, Eceleshill, Lancashire, dealer, Nov. 

' 11, 12, and 23, Old Bull-inn, Blackburn. 
(Edleston, Blackburn; and Clarke and Co. 
Chancery-lane. 


DIVIDENDS, 

From Saturday, September 21, to Tuesday, October 15, 1822. 


Boyers, J ion Wansford, York, Oct. 23 
Byass, H. Raleigh, surgeon, Oct. 26 
Boyes.G.K Anlahy,Kingston-upon-llull,Oct. 23 
Baker. T. WnlveiHampton, Oct. 22 
Bi owoe, W. T. Liverpool. Oct. 23 
Blin ktiurn, W. Bedford, Lancashire, Nov. 2 
Biowne, J. & J Glegion, Charles-street, Gros- 
' venor-square, Oct. 29 
Bryan, W. L. & R.G. Gunnel,Poultry, printers, 
Oct.26 

Buial.J. Swansea,Oct.31 

Booth, T. Newaik-npon-Trent, Notts, and A. 

Booth, Notting. tallow-chandlers, No”. 14 
Barton, J. Blackburn, Lancashire,Oct, 30 
Rronnand, T. Bread-street, Cheapside, Nov. 2 
Bishop, J. Broad-st. Bloomsbury, horse-dealer, 
Nov 2 

Collier, T. Newport, Salop, liquor-merchant, 
Oct. 21 

Ciopper, T. WaiTington, Lancashire, Oct. 25 
Coates, C. Stanton Drew, Somersetshire, Oct31 
Chapman, W. Gravesend, provision - merchant 
Oet. 29 

Clav, R. Stainford, Lincolns, scrivener, Oct. 29 
Durtnall, J. Dover, Oct. 30 
'.Drake, J. Lewisham, Kent, master - mariner, 
Nov. 5 

Klgie, W. Ruwarp, Yorkshire, Nov. 5 
French, R. Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, Oct. 24 
Flintt, G, Lnndon-wall, merchant, Oct. 26 
Findley, J. L Sparrow-corner, Minorles, Nov. 2 
Barton, 8. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk-inanu- 
factnrers.Oct 26 

-Good, V. P. Clapton, insurance-broker, Oet. 26 
Griffis, T. High-row, Knightsbridge, Oct. 29 
Garnett,A. Liverpool,Oct. 31 
Ootigh, J. Bath, painter, Nov. 4 
Grant, William, Oxtord-street, broker, Nov. 5 
Handley, J. Coton, Staffordshire, miller, Oct. 19 
Higgs, "W. Strand,hatter, Oet. 19 


Hudson, W St. George’s -terrace, Bayswater, 
ship-owner, Oct. 19 

Hyde, i>. Waltham-Abbey, Essex, Oct. 8 
Harrison, J. Sandwich, Kent, Nov. 18 
Hnggart., J. Lirnelionsc-hole, victualler, Nov. 2 
Harris,T. St. Nicholas, Worcester, Nov. 4 
Jopson, W. & C. Wignall, Liverpool, Oct. 16 
Jones, B. Tattcn-hall, Cheshire, Oct. 14 
Judd,J. Derby, Oct. 28 

JopBon.W. Liverpool, turpentine-distiller, Nov. 5 
Kilshaw, E. Lancaster, Nov. 1 
Kermode, W. Liverpool, Oct. 24 
Knight,T. CliippingSodbuiw,Gloucester, Nov.4 
Kuibb, B. BUlmgborough, Lincolnshire, grocer, 
Nov. 4 

Leech, J. & J. Hincheliff.Catcaton-street, Nov. 5 
Massey', J. HeatonNorrls, Lancashire, grocers, 
Oct "22 

Melhuish, O. Crediton, Devon, Oct. 24 & 31 
Milne, A. G. Mitre-court,Fenchurch-st. Oct 22 
Millward, J. Redditch, Worcestershire, Oct. 30 
Mills, J. Water-lane, Tower-st. wine-merchant, 
Oct. 26 

M'Nair, Abchurch-lane, merchant, Oct 26 
Miller, J. C.&A. Bishopsgate-street, merchants, 
,Nov. 2 

Mawhood.R. jun, Wakefield, Yorkshire,money- 
scrivener, Nov. 11 

Pritchard, J. D. Tipton, Staffordshire, Oot. 28 
and Nov. 4 

Pritchard, W. & E. Bevan, Bristol, Nov. 4 
Plant,, B. Birmingham, guu-barrel-makeT, Oct 26 
Parker, J. Chapel-street, Ed g ware-road, Nov. 2 
Peters, J. Ik F. Weston, Bristol, maltsters, Nov. 20 
Pivot, W. Rate!life-highway, grocer, Nov. 9 
Richardson,®. Horncastle, Lincolnshire,Oct.2i 
Rod dull, W. Liverpool, Oct. 29 
Reddall, T. Liverpool, Oct 30 ~ 

Rainey, It. Spilsby, Lincolnshire, Oct. 31 
Robinson, M. A. Red Lion-st. Hollim.,. Nov. 5 
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Robinson, J. Manchester, cotton-merclit. Nov. 2 
Skidmore, W, Sheffield, Oft. 21 
galesbury, T. Preston, Lancashire, Oct. 21 
Stabb, T. Torquay, Devon, merchant, Oct. 19 
Stainley.T. Cottenham, Cambridgeshire, Oct. 23 
Sanderson, H. Doncaster, Oct. 28 
Symons, P. Plymouth, merchant, Oct. 26 
Seycard, New Karum, Wilts, clothier, Nov. 7 
Strombom, J. Austin-friftrs, merchant, Nov. 2 
ISlade, T. Bartholomew-close, SmitUtield, oil- 
inercliant, Nov. 6 
Tugwood, J. Lancaster, Oct 21 
Trigg. H.& J. Katclilf, Hertford, Oct. 29 
Taj l>n, William, Great Yarmouth, Oct.23 


Thomas, D. Carmarthen, grocer, ©ct. 28 
Townsend, J. Ludgate-biU, laceman, Oct. 8 
Tabrum, R. 8t J. Barron, Walbvook, Nov. 5 
Vincent, J. Regent-street, victualler, Oct. 26 
Walters, J. Studham, Hertfordshire, Oct. ft 
White, J.Tarporley,Cheshire,inn-kgo per, Nov. 5 
Webb, George, Oo'rnhill, dealer,(tct. 2S 
Wilkinson. W. Norton-hainmer, Derby, Nov 1 
Williams. S. Bristol, apothecary, Nov.4 
Watson, II. Bolton-le-Moois, druggist, Nov. ft 
White, S. U.Edingley Colton-mills, Nottingham, 
Nov. 6 

Young.G NewSarum, Wilts,grocer,Nov, 7 


INSOLVENCY REGISTER. 


Notice of opposition to the discharge of any prisoner must be entered in the 
book at the office, 33, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, three clear days, exclusive of Sun¬ 
day, before the day of hearing. The schedules are filed and may be inspected 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, between the hours of ten and four, up 
to the last day for entering opposition. 


London. 

Petitions to be heard at the Justice- 
hall, Old Bailey, 15 th Nov. at nine. 

Brockliill, John, of Chatham, of the Itent-road, 
1 pf Spencer-street, St. George's in lire East, 
last of Deptford, boot and shoe-maker 

Brooke, John, of Nusterton, Nottinghamshire, 
of Hull, of Barton, Lincolnshire, butcher, last 
of Beverley, atable-keeper 

Bnrdctt, John, Ot 1<*7, Aldersgato-stieet. of 27, 
Barbican, last of Tied Cross-street, laceman. 

Burdord, John, oi Sugar Loaf-court, Leaden- 
hali-street, porter, last oi White Lion-street, 
Goodman’s-helds, fi uiterer and giecn-gvocer, 
last of Sugar Goal-court, Leadcnhall-street, 
porter 

Clayton, Oliver, of Galway, Ireland, wine-mer¬ 
chant 

Dalton, Elizabeth, of Swansea, shop-keeper 

Penn, Samuel, of 29, Bell-street, Mary-le-bone, 
balcer 

Hammond, Levi, of 21, King-street, last of 18, 
Young-street, Kensington, bricklayer 

Johnson, Samuel, of Shucktou Manor-house, 
near Muggiuton, Derbyshire, farmer 

Jones, George, of Edmonton, chandler-shop¬ 
keeper 

Kemp, John Eiey, of the Grange, Worth, Sus¬ 
sex, fanner 

Orpin, diaries, of Upper Thornhaugh-street, 
Tottenlmm-conrt-roaa, grocer ana cheese¬ 
monger, last of Portland-place, Now-road, 
painter and glazier 


S&nsome, William,of 19,Litchfield-street, Solio 
of 9, William-street, Lisson-green, of 2, Pon- 
tipool-place, Blackfriars’.ioad.last of 4, Web¬ 
ber-row, Waterloo-road, carpenter and coal- 
dealer 

Streeter,William, ofMailborough-plnee,Soutli- 
ampton-street, Camberwell, bricklayer and 
plasterer 

Sutton, William Samuel, of the White Hart, 
White Hait-yard, Drury-lanc, victualler, ot 
Stratfoid, Essex, last ol 9, Kent-plaee, Old 
Kent-road, oilman 

Taberman, John Raymond, of Coal Harlioiir- 
street, Hackuey-roail, last of Caiolme-plare, 
Vi'ilmoie-gai dens, Kiiigslaud-ioad, merchant's 
cleik (sued as John Raymond Tableman ) 

Tasker, Thomas, of 113, Yoik-street, Conimci- 
cial-road, giocer and Coat-dealer 

Thompson, Robert, of Wonlsllmtp, near Gran¬ 
tham, last of Deeping St. James, near Mur. 
kct-Deeping, Lincolnshire, victualler and cat¬ 
tle-jobber 

West, William, of Maidstone, fruiterer and 
horse-dealer 

Williams, Richard, of Bath, tailor. 

Country. 

Shire-hall, Shrewsbury, \4th Nov. at 
eleven. 

Bayley, Thomas, of Preston-BrocUburst, last of 
Edgerley, Shropshire, farmer 

Hammonds, Thomas, ot Clunton, Salop, farmer, 
last of Shrevvsbui y, victualler. 
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REMARKABLE INCIDENTS IN THE MONTH. 

BIRTlIS abroad. 

Ttie Laity of Lieut. Gen. Sir R. Jones, nt Bou- The Lady of Rev. W. Roy, of a daughter, at 
logne-Biir-mer, ot a son Madias 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

Ilaveisoat, George F. Esq. Barbadoes, to Graham, Henry, Esq. Trinidad,to 

Bendy Miss Rebecca Gittene Coleman Miss Sarah 


DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Bonlogne-sm-mei. Mrs. Rebecca Buchanan At Paris, Mrs S. Milne, of Pedro River, Jamaica 
At Dieppe, Don Jose Tibuicis Echevarria At Trenton, New Jersey, Mrs. F. Weston 


METROPOLITAN OCCURRENCES. 


A Messenger has arrived at the Fo¬ 
reign Office from the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, his Majesty’s Representative at 
the Congress at Verona; but the par¬ 
ticulars have not transpired. Letters 
from Vienna state that the Emperor 
Alexander will return to his domi¬ 
nions sooner than was expected. He 
has already caused it to be announced 
at Petersburgh, that he expects to ar¬ 
rive there in a month at the farthest, 
having renounced the intention of tra¬ 
velling to Rome and Naples. 

Lord Liverpool and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer have determined to 
submit to Parliament, as one of their 
first measures of Finance, apian for con¬ 
verting the old four per cent annuities 
into three and a half per cent. The 
result of a similar operation with re¬ 
spect to the fives, last year, occasions 
this experiment. 

It is reported that the present in¬ 
tention of Ministers is to defer the 
meeting of Parliament until February, 
unless some unexpected occurrence 
should in the mean time occasion a 
change in their determination. 

Lord Amherst is appointed Gover¬ 
nor-General of India. 

A grand mews is building at Pimlico 
in the room of those at Charing-cross, 
most of which, owing to the new 
street that is to face St.Martin’s church, 
being obliged to be pulled down. It 
commences at the stables known by 
the name of the Duke of York’s, and 
will proceed, considerably higher than 
the Riding-house, which is to come 
down. The termination of the new 
mews will be very close to the palace 
at Pimlico. A great space of the gar¬ 
den is required for it. ” 


St. Paul’s Cathedral will, through 
the whole of the ensuing winter, be 
brilliantly illuminated with gas-lights, 
whenever it shall be necessary, during 
divine service. The candlesticks and 
chandeliers, by the help of which it 
has been hitherto partially lighted up, 
have been sufifered to remain in case 
of accidents, but no use is otherwise 
intended to be made of them. The 
pipes have been some time since laid 
down, and traversing the cript, ascend 
into the choir and body of the church 
where they are concealed by passing 
through the centre of eight elegant 
pillars of gilt brass, the summits of 
which are each furnished with three 
large burners. Four more pillars of a 
similar description, but of gi eater mag¬ 
nitude, adorn the railing in trout of 
the altar ; and by the brilliancy of the 
light they will afford, supersede the 
necessity of continuing the pair of tall, 
v'ax tapers which hitherto have stood 
upon the altar. 

Northumberland House, Strand. 
—The repairs and improvements are 
all expected to be completed ere 
Christmas-day. The workmen have 
been obliged to under-pin the whole 
of the edifice. The grand marble 
staircase is completed; next to that 
of Chesterfield House, it will be the 
finest thing of the kind in London. 
The upholders are expected to com¬ 
plete the interior decoration 'by the 
24th of March; and in the month of 
May a grand ftte is expected to be 
given. His Grace * is also making 
great improvements at Alnwick Castle. 
Sion is finished, 

English newspapers may now be 
sent to India at an expense of only 
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o«o penny, paid at any post-office in 
the kingdom. 

The Greenland Fishery has not 
been so unproductive as this season 
for many years. In 1820 the quantity 
of oil produced was 20,000 gallons; 


in 1821, 17,000 gallons; and the pre¬ 
sent year less than 7,000 gallons. 

It is an extraordinary fact, that the 
ship, Sir Godfrey Webster, is on the 
point of sailing for Bengal, with a 
cargo of Newcastle coal! 


BIRTHS. 


TIh* Duchess of Newcastle, at Clumber 

Lady Bougliey, at Aqualate Hall 

Lady A. Wardlaw, in Ueorge-sq. Edinburgh 

The Lady of Alex. Monro, Esq. at l)r. Monro's, 
Bushy, Herts 

The Lady of J. W. Spicer. Esq. Hanover-sq. 

The Lady of C. Richmond, Esq. Doughty-st. 

The Lady of W. Lynch, Esq, Gloueester-place, 
Portman-sqiiare 

The Lady ot the Rev. II. Bennett, Cadbury, 
Somersetshire 

The Lady of Lieut. Col. H. F. Cavendish, at 
Chiswick 

The Lmly o) Mr. Hebert, Arnndle-<t. Strand 

Tile Countess of Longford, Rutland-sq. Dulilin 

Tlie Lady'of H. T. Hawley, Esq. at Upton 
Cray, Hants 

The Lady of Keith Douglas, Esq. Cavendish- 
square 

The Lady of .1. H. ButterwortU, Esq Clapbam- 
coniiiion 

The Lady ot J. Stephen, jun. Esq Chapcl-st 
Grosvenor-place 

Tlie Ladv of the Rev. Dr. Pliilpotts, Newcastle 
Stanhop 

The Lady of Sir A. Chichester, Youlston, De¬ 
von of a son and heir 

Tlie Lady of Major tJenl Sir J. Lvon, K C. B. 

The Lady ot Lieut. Col. Tufuefl, Laikliam- 
liouse, Wilts 


SONS. 

The Lady of the Rev. R. Salkeld,FontwelI-rec- 
tory, Dorset 

The Laily of E. Colston. Esq. Shepton-mallet 
The Lady of J. Netherroal, E u q llaslebcech, 
Northamptonshire 

The Lady of Major Denshire, Upper Cadogan- 
place 

The Ladv oi Major Burrowes, Benartli, Car¬ 
narvonshire 

The Lady ol the Rev. E. P. Bossier Chelten¬ 
ham 

The Lady of Lieut. Col. Youngson, Bowsear, 
Cumberland 

The Ladv oi the Rev. Dr. Booker, Dudley 
Lady (ilamuiis, Paulswalden, Herts, son and 
heir 

The Countess of Minto, Miuto-house, Rox¬ 
burgh shire 

Lady W. Somerset, Ridge, near Sudbury 
Tlie Lady of J. H. Whitmore, Esq. Roine-eot- 
tage, Moiinioutli 

The Lady of T. Wenliam, Esq. Crompton row 
The Lady of i. Petty Muspiatt, Esq Dulwn ii 
Tlie Lady of T, Abbott, Esq. Monuiigton-cios- 
eent, Cainden-town 

The Lady ot tlie Rev. E.Barber,Worlingwoith 
Sullolk 

The Lady of Alex. Gordon, Esq. Claplmm 


DAUGHTERS. 


The Lady of Col. Ross, Alhany-harracks, Isle 
oi Wight 

Tlie Lady ot W. Stuart, Esq.M. P. Hill-street 

The Lady of J. C. Worthington, Esq. Newstone, 
Tunbridge Wells 

The Lady ot A. Lavile, Esq. Oaklands, Devon 

Tlie Lady of W. Friend, Esq. Stoke-newington 

The Lady of H. Russell, Esq. Suttou-purk, 
Bedfordshire 

The Lady of Lieut. Col. Hogg, East India Com¬ 
pany's Service 

The Lady of T. Welsh, Esq. Upper Cadogan- 
placc 

The Lady ofK. Boghurst. Esq.Scarbro’ 

The Lady of Sir D. Erskine, Conway, North 
Wales 

Lady Paget, Pair Oak Lodge, near Petersfteld 

The Lady of Sir J. Fellowcs, Adbury-housc, 
Hampshire 

The Lady of J. Bishop, E3q. Wobum-place, 
Russell-square 

The Lady of W. Holmes, Esq. Brookfield, near 
Aruudle 


The Lady of J. Cotton Worthington, Esq. 

Newston, Tunbridge Wells 
The Lady ot R. 11 nil aid Johnstone, Esq. I'm- 
vondei, neai Faversiiam 
The Lady of J, Woodford, Esq Devonshiie-st. 
Portland-placc 

The Lady of E. Smith, Esq. Gordon-house 
Kentihh-tnwn 

Tlie Lady of K. Forgter.near Windsor 
The Lady ofCol.Woodford, Coldsheam-guards 
The Lady (>f (’apt. James A. M in ray, R. N 
The Lady of Henry Davis, Esq.Mecklcnburgh- 
square 

Lady Elizabeth Toilemaclie, Kngleiield-green 
Ladv Augusta Fitzclarence, Kent-house, 
Knightsbridge 

The Lady of J. S. Jessopp, Esq. Alhury-plaee, 
Cliesliunt 

The Lady of the Rev. W, Roy, Chaplain at 
Madras 

The Lady of Mr.T. Bugden, Walworth 


MARRIAGES 


AlnaworthyJoRM, jun. esq. Wicken-hall, to 
Lees, Mft»s Hannah, Oldham 
Allen,Capt.J. R.N. Christchurch, Surrey, to 
Shirley, Miss Mary 

Alliigion, Rev. J. Little BarfoTd, Beds, to 
Plumcr, Miss Eliza, CanoiiB,Herts 
Adams, Capt. C. R.N. Minto-house, N.B, to 
Brydone, Miss Elizabeth 
Allan, Mr. Charles Staart, Hay, to 
Gardnei, Mrs, widow of Major Gjudnw • 


Austin, John,esq. Clanton, to 
Hobson, Miss Ellen, Markfield - 

Barrington, G. esq. EastDulwich, Surrey, to 
Packer, Miss Elizabeth Trehr 
Bruen, Col. M.P. Oak-}>ark, to 
Kavannah, Miss Ann.Dorris 
Bailee, Rev. William. Barham, Norfolk, to 
Lee, Miss Margaret, Diekleburgh, Norfqlk 
Bartlett, Rev. Joim, Biiehinglmm, to 
Reynolds, Mi»s,IJaitkhouse, Salop 
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Bingham, Mr. John Courrher, Hull, to 

Jeffers.. Alathea, Hull 

Jlirknell, Henry, esq. to 
Tabor, Mis', Eliza, Walcot-plaee, Lambeth 
Brotherton, Mr. W. Salter Lane, Leyland, to 
Taylor, Miss Ellen, Churley 
Browne, Lieut -Col. 23d Foot, to 
Ciay, Miss Louisa Anne, Durham 
Urenton, Sir Jnlileel, Fetcham, to 
Breiiton, Miss Harriet, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Bradley, Bey. W. Prebeudary of Wells, to 
Barker, Miss Frances Maria, Barbadocs 
Bourne, C. esq. Cranbrook, to 
Cook. Miss Mary 

Jli tirksliaw, Joshua, esq. Bredbnry, to 
1’ieseott, Miss Susannah, Stockport 
lloevy, Hev. W. Crawley, Flaxley Abbey, to 
Crawley. Miss C. Stowe,Northamptonshire 
Bin omd, Mr. IS. jun. lhiternoster-ioiv, to 
ChaLer, Mr s Caroline, Cornbill 
Banks ,T. Ciiiisto|iher, esq. Bank Newton, to 
Weston Miss Hamett, Wilsley, Kent 
Cave, T. esp Veovil, to 

J’eniplem.tn, Miss Mary, BuekI,mil-street 
■Campbell, F Gaidner, esq Troup. Bunllsliiie,to 
Dull. Miss M.u in, Caruousie, Banflshno 
Cl.it, Wn. |iin esq. Ilussell-squate, to 

D'uk.tsoti, Aliss il. Mont.igii-st Bussell-sq. 
Crawford, Matthew, esq. M aid e Temple, to 
Montagu, Miss Louisa M, Laekliam-liouse 
Cooiubs, All. lleiuv, Fiome. to 
I'aylie,Miss Eliza, Ftmne 
Coombs, All. dames. Frome, to 
I’ayne, Miss Sarah, Fiome 
Cook, Samuel ttreeii, esq. Colchester, to 
Linton, Miss Eleanor Alarm, Fotheringhny 
Cook, Sami Alie-st. Oomlman’s-tieKls, to 
P.tikei, Mi-s Elizabeth,Cali]>er'.s-iia!l, Herts. 
Jhoinhl, Cap! J. Whitehall, near Glasgow, to 
Gtahamt', Aliss Ann, Whitehall 
Durant, Rev. Thomas, l’oole, to 
Chandle!, Aliss Alary, Loudon 
Digby, Benjn tiin.Hsq. Mountjoy-sn. Dublin, to 
lnplis, Alis , ,'ophia, Auchindinny 
Davidson, Capt. Henry, in Cardiganshire, to 
Morris, Miss Jane, Carmarthen 
Dickinson, A. esq. to 

Allen, Miss Eliza, I,ewi'liam, Kent 
Diiiifnrd. George A. esq 19th Foot, to 
Darby, Miss Emily Jane 
Dando, All. John Jones, Bncklesbury, to 

Cunningham, Miss Lydia, JUedloril New-road 
Jiastliam, Hev. K. Chester, to 
Ward, Miss Jane, Chester 
Elgood, Air. John Gerrard, Wimpole-street, to 
Luff, Miss Alice Kiinpkin, Long-acre 
Forbes, Capt, Henry, R.N. to 
Home, Miss, daughter of Sir E. Home 
Fallowtield, Rev. J. Oldham, to 
Cordon, Miss, ditto 

Fell, Win. Watling-8treet, to 
Ypung, Miss, Great Surrey-street. 

Gramshaw, Capt. R. of the Bengal Artillery, to 
Bunn, Miss Sophia 

Green, Rov.Thos, I’nrdhum,(*raveley Herts,to 
Lee, Miss Mary, Dicklebuigh 
Crellier, Mr. P, J. Wormwood-street, to 
Goodail, Miss Margaret, Burton Latimer 
Cordon, Dr. Theodore, St. George’s, to 
Barclay, Miss Elizabeth Bruce 
Gregory, Mr. John, Lambeth, to 
Helites, Miss E. Acton-plnce, Kingsland-rd. 
Clrardot, Cant. C. A. Coldstream Guards, to 
Colnette, Miss Margaret C. Waltham Abbey 
JJomfray.W. King'sIIill, Monmouthshire,to 
Thompson, Miss Eliza Lee, Chichester 
Harrington, Mr. Henry, to 

Wright, Miss B. Grenville-st. Russell-square 
Hofland, Henry, M.D. Lower Brook-street, to 
Caldwell, Miss M. E. Llnley Wood Staiiords, 
Hilljer, Henry BenllekCurry,esq. Rochester,to 
Lacey,.Miss Anu 

Henderson, Thos. esq. Long Burgh, to 
.Wilsoa, Mrs. Douehty-street 
Haydon. nfr. Edward, Islington, to 
Davies, Miss Maria Jane. Hackney 
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Hutton, Mr, Thos, Cheapside, to 
Morris, Miss Elizabeth, East Crinstead 
Hieks, Francis, esq. BarUett’s-buildings,''to 
Uwen, Mrs. 

Jones, Rev. Charles, Pakenham, to 
Quayle, Miss Mary, Bartotimero 
Kain, Joseph, esq. to 
Friend, Mrs. Clapham 
Keraiek, Rev. G. Larkbear, uearExeter, to 
Bowring, Miss Margaret 
Kenrick, Mr. Samuel, West Bromwich, to 
Kenrlck, Miss Marianne 
Lester, T. Y. esq. at Dumbarton Castle, to ‘ 
Ferrier, Miss Alary 

Lynes,Rev. J. Klmley Lovett, Worcestersh. to 
Wynne, MissC. S. Gartluneillo,Derbyshire 
Liverpool, the Earl of, Hauipton-et. palace, to 
Chester, Miss Mary 

Lindsay, Air. T. Dalby-terrace,City-road, to 
Short, Miss, Fmlerick-place, Uampstead-rd. 
Lester, Tims. Young, esq. Royal Fusiieers.to 
Ferrier, Miss Mary, Dumbarton Castle 
Littlewood, John, jun. Mr. Walworth, to 
Perkins, Miss Louisa 

Lnugton. Air. Henry, Maidenhead, Duets, to 
Stephenson, Aliss Ai Willi.iiu-st. tilaoki'nai’s 
Monk, Rev. J. II. ]> I). Dean ol Pctei boro’ to 
Hughes, Aliss Jane, Nuneaton,Warwickshire 
Mahon, Dennis, esq Norwich, to 
Henrietta, daughter of the Bp. of Norwich 
Mennons, J.esq.Gieenoek Douglas, i. of Man, to 
1M ills, Aliss Catherine Ami 
Alandeville, Viseomit, ISt. James’s, to 


Sjiariow, Aliss, daughter of Lady O. Sparrow 
Marson, T. F. esq, Newington, to 
Bnckle. Aliss Alary Ann, Mark-lane 
Mannan. Capt. John Suimimth, Devon, to 
Wilkins, Aliss Elizabeth, Spitalfields 
MeMillan, Donald, esq Lepaenstrath, to 
Campbell, Aliss Anne, Kintyrc 
Miekle, Capl. Win. HHtli Foot, Dublin, to 
O’Dwyer, Miss Catherine Louisa, Dublin 
Medley, George,esq. Kenningtoti, to 
Rich, Mis* Elizabeth, Alilton-urxt Gravesend 
Murray, A. esq Gt. Russell-st. Bloomsbury, to 
Smith, Miss Ami, Aberdeen 
Moyston, R. J. esq. Caleot-liall, Flintshire, to 
Thomas, Miss A. Church Leigh,Staffordshire 
Morplicw, Mr. John, East India Service, to 
Cullen, Miss Susanna 
Nokes.Mr. J. Woolwich, to 
lladen. Mrs. Rosa, Dumfries 
Powell, J. G. esa. Cambridge, to 
Kellam, Miss Frances 
J’aiker, Rev, John, South Petherton, to 
Trenchard, Miss,Taunton 
Parry, Rev. Frederick, Eastham, to 
Ward, Miss Jane, Chester 
Pusey, Philip, esq. Pusey, Burks, to 
Herbert, Lady Emily 
Potter, Mr. Cipriani, Mary-le-bone, to 
Thompson, Miss ' 

Prince, John, esq, Pentonvilie, to 
Smith, Miss C. Wliitecross-st. Cripplegate 
Robinson, T. H. esq. Bury St. Edmunds, to 
Hutchinson, Miss S. Lower Clapton 
Rollc, Right lion. Lord, Huisli, Devonshire, to 
the Hon. L. Trefusis, sister to Lord Clinton . 
Ripley, Win, esq. Liverpool, to 
Parr, Miss Isabella, Fir Grove, Lancashire 
Rigby, Wm. esq. Hawardoti, Flintshire, to 
Thoma*, Miss Frances, Chester 
Russell, Mr. J. Lant-street and Nelson-sq. to 
Hobv, Miss, St. James’s-street 
Row, Capt. T. Mevagissey, Cornwall, to 
M’Atlam, Mists H. St. George’s in the East 
Rawsthorne, W.H. esq. Doncaster,to., . 

Jelmstone, Mist Eliza, Burr-st..Tower,hiU 
Spedding, Mr. J. Penrith, at Gretna-green, to 
Burton, Miss Eleanor 
Spurway, Rev, John, Barnstaple, to 
Hole, Miss Elizabeth. Georgeham 
Bkeggs. John, esq. Farnborough.Kenf.to 
Morgan, Miss Mary, Crofton Hall 
Temple, Mr.George, Guildhall, to 
Weatherley, Miss Maria, Poultry 
2 ss 
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Vatrx,Mr. Calvert Bowyei, Pudding-lane, to 
Brickwood, Miss, Sutton 
Wing, Tims. esq. Gray's Inn, to 
Paternoster, Miss Mary Ann,Norfolk-street 


[Oct. 

Whiakard, Mr. .1. Mason, Aldgate, to 
Stern, Missjane, K-nxton, Bedim dshirc 
Young, Win. esq.Hartlebuni, Mill Lothian, to 
Saumarcz, Miss Amelia 


Metropolitan- Occurrences, 


DEATHS. 


Aldi-, Lady, in Nelson-square,42—Abbhiger, 
Win (tlie Ipswich Fortune-tellei)—Alloy, Mrs. 

Jj. Gloucestershire—Alexander, Miss E. Picca- 
diils — Aekroyd.T. esq. Brad hud, Yorkshire— 

Ax foul,.I Lud gate-hill, 88—Atkins, Hugh, esq, 
Mon iar, Inverness, 57. 

Itiowne. Ladv A. m Gardiner's row, Dublin, 
87— Brownlow, C. esn. oi Itrook-st. Hath, at his 
seat Largan, Ireland—Besson, Lieut. Charles, 
of the lloyal Hospital, Greenwich, 85—Bee, 
Mrs. oi Bankside, 69—Beauvoir, Louis Henri 
de Count du Itoure and Marquis de Grisae, in 
Arumlel-st. Strand—Brookbank, S. A. young¬ 
est sou of the Rev. J. Brookbank. of Wink- 
worth-buildings, City-road—Badcock, Mis. S. 
at Sydenham, CD—Brewer, J..J. esq. at Gia- 
i-iile, near Havre de Grace, late Adjutant, of 
Tilbury-Fort—Brewer. Mi. W. Ruricton, 38. 

, Cornell, Mrs. 15. of Lawrenee-st. Chelsea. SG 
—Chester, R. eldest son of Sir Rotit. Chestei, 
ot Bush-hall, Herts—Carrie, C. at Truro, at the 
advanced age of 96— Conway, T esq. New-place 
'House, Southampton, 5G—Collins, Rev. S. C. 
St. Johns, Exeter, 71—Cotes, Mi's. M. Peek- 
hum, 88—Ooopei, Mrs T. llenley-upon-Th.imes 
— Christian, Mrs. K. WigmoTe-st. 

Dundonald, Tlie Countess of, at Hammer- 
-smith -Bunn, A. of Bond-st 57—Dowding, W, 
esq oi Upper Thornliaugh-«t. 70—Douglas, 
Miss M. A at Ealing-Du Sahle.Oapt C. 47— 
Bay, T Sai'ratt, Herts, IJ—DnLiM, W. Uieat 
James-st Bedfold tow — Dickenson, W. esq. 
Cmuberlanil-place, New-road. 

Karloin, Mr R. Exmoutfi-st. Spa-fields, 80— 
Elliott, Bet. Win. Weltord, Wanvickshitc— 
Evans, Mrs. wile ot Capt. U. Evans, Knights- 
luidge—Elliot, K. I’eckliain—Edwards, Airs. R. 
Castle-st. Holbnrn. 

Fiytcbe, L. B. esq. in Jerrayn-st. 61— Farrar, 
Mrs. of MeAlenhurgh-squaie—Fraser, W. E. 
only child of tlie Rev. H. Fraser, M.A. Rector 
1 oi Woolu u'b—Forester, Rev C. at Selby, 55— 
Founerau, J. 7,. esq. at Bonay, foruieilyol tlie 
jjoth Foot, aged 35—Foxoroft, Mrs. E. South- 
gate, 69—Foster, J. esq. High-green, 71—Fitz- 
heihcj't, Miss J. Chichester,65—Fowler, T. C. 
Surgeon, Sheerness. 

Gordon,Mrs relict of the Rev, P. Guvdon, of 
A ssington-hall, Suffolk, 6G—Griffiths, J. esq. at 
Charmouth, Dorset, iormerly Surgeon to tlie 
household of her iate Majesty Queen Charlotte, 
and one of the Surgeons of St. George's Hos 
pital—Griffiths, J. esq. of Stamford-hill, Mid¬ 
dlesex, & Donor's Commons, London—Greaves, 
Alias R. at Tottenham-liigli-cross—Godhold, J. 
esq. Uury-St.-lidmonds, 93—Garrick, Mrs. re¬ 
lict ot tlie inimitable David Garrick, Adelphl- 
terrace, aged 99 yeats—Gipps, J, 'fourth son of 
G. Gipps, esq. M.P. Howlett’s, Here fords hire— 
Grace, J. esq Avlesburv—Gill, B. C. esq. Wy- 
rnrdsbury, Bucks—Goodwin, T. B. Angel-s’ourt, 
Hkiuner-street—Gilpin, Win. esq,. East-Sheen 
Surrey, 61. 

Kara, C. O. esq. at Nymphsfteld—Hodgkins, 
Miss Mary, of Stoke Newington, 24, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev, G. Hodgkins—Hood, 
Mrs. wife,of the Rev. R. W. Hood, of Roydon, 
Bssex-jprtou, Mrs. at Bango, widow of the 
' late A,Y,Horton, esq. of Dublin—Hume, Mrs. 
.X. Grove, Bath, sister of the late Dean of Der- 
• •rv, and niece of the late Bishop of Salisbury— 
Hmlain, Mrs. W. Greenwich—Howlett, Miss 
M. Kensington, IS—Hillam, H. esq. Newry,77 
—ltamond, A. esq. Westacre-high-tiouse, Nor- 
. folk, 81—Hcslop, Mrs.. Haxby-liuU, Damans— 
, . Hustler, J.P, esq. Stepney, 69—Hey wood. Miss 
■ ;, M. I- Bedford-place—Hankey.the infant dau'gh- 
■ ter of Mr. and Jttjs. Uankey—HoUmy. Mr. E. 
-glty-road, 20. ■■ 


Tves, Mrs. at Bungay—IngilhY, Mrs. 1 J 
Dunsdale, near Guishmough, 63. 

Jackson, W. at Hazlehead, Alpha, Cumhei- 
land, 91—Jaques, Mary, late oi the hank in 
Leeds; at the Leeds Workhouse—Jones, Tlio-. 
MMsnn-st. Finshury-sqitaie, 54—Jones, J V. 
near Ross, Herefordshire—Jones, ,1.0. Leam¬ 
ington, formerly uu eminent cook at New¬ 
market, &e. &c. 

Kaye, C. J.the infant son of Mr. 0. Kaye. 
Pentoiivilic—King, Capt. 41. (of the ship, James 
Laingj on his passage lrom Jamaica. 58. 

Leifchihl, Mrs. S. Kensington, 85—Lamrlou, 
R. esq. Newington-place— Lawienee, All. It. 
Bisliop-Stoi tlovd. 

Mavor, Mis. a. at Woodstock— Alilles, Mis, 
II. Cheslei lieid-sl. 05—Alniitinon nev. Viscount. 
Fraukfmt de, at his Villa, near ClOutnii 
a l’rivy t'ouni'illoi. Ti ustee ot the Linen Knaid, 
Vice President oi the Duhlin Boeietv, and Com¬ 
missioner fot Improving the Port and Harbour 
of Duhlin—Manning, Rev. J.at. lligli-Wtcombe, 
G7—Mattuas, Miss A. at Drnnicuudni, aged 16, 
daughter of the Rev. It. W. Mathias—Ala, hel¬ 
ler, D. esq Ely-place—Markmtnsh, Colonel J. 
on tlie retired fist of Hie Royal M aiine Fmces. 

Nnverre, F. fourth son of ('. Noierre.esq. of 
Gt. Marlhorougli-st—Newman, J. esq. Colunel 
in the Russian Set vice, and Immerly Russian 
Consul, at Hull. 83—Newcastle,Tlie Dueliess 
of,at ('lumber—Niblis, J. esq. ai llpon-huuse, 
Southampton, tonnerly of Antigua—Nepean, 
SH E. hart. Lnder, Devon, High Sheiiff for the 
County, 71 — Niininu, Airs. Kensington, 7J— 
Newcastle, the ml,tut son ol Ins Giaee the 
Duke, at Cimnhei—Niblis, Mrs. J. Upton-house, 
Southampton, only survived liei husband tlnee 
davs. 

Old, All's, A. in Coiiduit-st. widow oi the 
Rev. J. N. Ord, late Rector oi VVhoathamp- 
stead, Herts—Oughtersoii, Rev Arthur, at the 
Manse of West Ki.'hi ide,87—Olivet, Mr. J. of 
Canal-place, Kcnt-ioad, 67. 

Pratt, Aiis, at Coriny Castle, County Cavan. 
—Pace, Lieut. G ot the Admiralty Telegiaph 
Establishment, (auddenlv)— Parkin, R. at St. 
Wonn, Coviiuall, aged t>'J —Petvin, Mis Elis:. 
Jlimnley, Kent—Pigot, J. Admiral of the Red, 
at Beddington, Surrey—Parker, T. Bush lane, 
CumiOii-st. 81 — Parker, T. jun. -Bush-lane, 
Cnnnon-st 55 

Russell, R. esq. at Exmnulh, 64—Roveduto, 
Signor Carlo, formerly of (lie King's Theatie— 
Row, T. esq. Mile-eud —Ridge, T. esq. Yar¬ 
mouth, G2—Read, G. Wandsworth—Robertson, 
G. esq. Royal Dragoons-qpRivmgtou, F. St. 
Paul's Clintch-yard,78- 
Scafe, J. E. esq. Gray’s-inn— Steers, Mrs. 
Hastings, 70—Scott,, The Indy of Sir J. Scott, 
(treat Itarr-hall, Staffordshire—Street, Airs. J. 
Kilburn,28—Schroder, Mrs. Ciapham-rise, 72, 
(relict of H. Schroder, esq.)—Shipley, Mr. 55. 
Whitley, near Tynemouth'—Sykes, Mrs. C. 
Wandswortli, H,'i—Scaly, Miss, Hastings, 38. 

Trash, Rev. A. J. of Queens' College, Oxford 
—Tucker, 1, atWestbury, Leigh, 64, (he was 
well known as a Musical Composer)—Thorn¬ 
ton, MLs M, A. Fenehurch-st. 13—Triin, A. esq. 
Camberwell, 84—Thodey, 8. Poultry—Tippetts, 
Airs. Spital-squart—Travis, J. late of Hull. 
Usborne, Mias M. A. Trinity-square, 21. 
Woodthorpe, V. Fetter-lane— JVcail, J. of 
Hatch-end, near Pinner, G6—Wyic*, Mr*.- Bur¬ 
lington, Somerset, 62—Welch, Mrs, only sister 
of Sir R. Welch, Klthaui, Kent,74—Wolfe,Mrs. 
E. Saffron-Wuldon—Williamson, W. George- 
court, Piccadilly. 

Yates. U. esq. of Marlborough-place, Wal¬ 

worth, 64—Young, Mrs.E, 57. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The lowu of Liiitou lately presented 
a hccne of the utmost confusion, in con¬ 
sequence of a notice having been given 
that the wages of the labourers were 
to he reduced one shilling per week, a 
large body of whom, consisting of some 
hundreds, assembled by five o*cloek in 
the morning, in a riotous and tumul¬ 
tuous manner, and expressed their 
determination to strike, unless their 
wages were continued at the old stand¬ 
ard. They paraded the whole parish, 
preventing any business being done, 
unless at the old wages; but, on a 
threat of being sent to prison, they 
dispersed. Most of these misguided 
men have returned to their work, and 
the parish is restored to tranquillity. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

For many weeks such have been the 
quantity of apples brought into Mans¬ 
field market, that they have been hi¬ 
therto sold at the rate of 3d. and 4d. 
per peck. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The removal of the Post-Office pack¬ 
ets from Falmouth to Plymouth has 
been finally determined on, and will 
shortly take place. It is said, the 
principal part of the vessels will be 
purchased of the owners by Govern¬ 
ment, by whom the Commanders, &c. 
will be appointed.-The Commis¬ 

sioners to inquire into Public Charities, 
commenced their labours at Barnstaple 
on Monday the 19th September, 

DORSETSHIRE, 

Copper ores sold at Pool on Thurs¬ 
day, 1787 tons — standard, 1061. Is. 
Copper ores for sale this week, at 
Redruth, ‘2,402 tons. Copper ore sold 
at Swansea, Oct. 2, *162 tons. 

DURHAM. 

Mr. LambtoRhas bought the colliery 
at Newbottle, late the property of 
Messrs. Nesham and Co., for 70,0001. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The tenantry of the Rev. Sir Abra¬ 
ham Elton, Bart, met his agent at Bris¬ 
tol, where his agent made the abate¬ 
ment of his rents 401. per cent., when 
the tenantry cheerfully paid the amount 
of his demands. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

That branch of the Portsmouth and - 
Arundel Navigation, whidli crosses the 
Island of Portsea, and terminates in a 
basin the halfway houses, is opened 
for the reception of trading vessels and 
barges, The communication is now 


open from Portsmouth to the city of 
Chichester, and but five hundred and 
fifty yards, consisting of excavation 
and embankments, remain to be com¬ 
pleted in the 'main line of canal in 
Sussex, in order to effect the long de¬ 
sired object, that of barges passing 
by inland navigation from London to 
Portsmouth. 

KENT. 

An order has arrived at Chatham 
Dock-yard, to stop the furt her d ischarge 
of any more men from the naval yard ; 
it is the intention of the Government, 
that the men shall continue working 
for five days in the week,and the same 
hours as usual, which will obviate the 
intention of a further discharge.—— 
There lately accidentally met together, 
at the Castle Inn, Canterbury, eight 
persons, who, from their relative con 
nexion with each other, form the fol¬ 
lowing curious fact in consanguinity;. 
There were four sisters, five daughters, 
one grandmother, one grandfather, 
three aunts, one grand-daughter, one 
brother-in-law, three sisters-in-law, one 
son-in-law, two mothers, one father, 
one neicc to three aunts, one uncle, 
two wives, and two husbands. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Notice has been given by the Man¬ 
chester and Preston bankers, that from 
find after the 29th of September next, 
the rate of interest charged on dis¬ 
counts, and charged and allowed on 
current accounts, will be 4 per cent, 
per annum, instead of 0 per cent, as 
heretofore. » With the view of carry¬ 
ing into effect the railway between 
Manchester and Liverpool, notice has 
been gixen of an application to Parlia¬ 
ment next Session, for an Act with the 
requisite powers. It is also intended 
to have a rail road from Newton to 
Bolton, thereby connecting the com¬ 
munication with that town and Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester, as the direct 
rail-road between these two places will 
pass through Newton. A notice for 
an Act for this purpose has also been 
given.—The Common Council of Li¬ 
verpool has voted the freedom of the 
Borough, to the sons of the Right Hon. 
Geo. Canning, and.General Gascoynd! 
— — T he assessment on houses, &o. in 
Liverpool, returned to the Select 
Vestry, is stated for 1822, houses and 
warehouses at 23,600; in 1820, 21,400; 
increase in two years, 1,600. 
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MIDDLESEX. 

Depreciation of Landed Property .— 
Forty acres of land in the parish of 
Harraondsworth, which a few years 
ainee were let at 21. an acre, were re¬ 
cently re-let at 5s. an acre. 

NORFOLK. 

Notwithstanding' the united efforts 
of the magistracy and the peace offi¬ 
cers, and the severe examples made by 
the Courts of Justice on offenders, the 
dreadful practice of machine-breaking 
has been again resumed by the deluded 
populace in this couuty.—A reward 
of 5001: is offered, for the discovery of 
the persou or persons, who in the night 
of the 25th ult., set fire to a field barn, 
in the Wents, in the occupation of Mr. 
T. Pooly. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A smart shock of an earthquake was 
distinctly felt at Dunston, near New¬ 
castle, accompanied by a loud noise 
like distant thuuder.——The oil (9 
tuns and 158 gallons), the produce of 
the whale which was taken a few 
weeks ago upon this coast, and the 
Fight to which had become an object 
of dispute between two great land- 
owners, upon whose property it had 
been cast, was taken possession of in 
behalf of the Crown, by a special order 
from the Admiralty.——Newcastle and 
the neighbourhood, in consequence of 
the stoppage of the keelmen on the 
river, are filled with soldiers like towns 
beseiged.——Earl Grey has recently 
communicated to his numerous tenant¬ 
ry in Northumberland aud North Dur¬ 
ham, his intention to remit 20 per cent, 
of all his rents,from Martinmas, 1821. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Upwards of 200 navigators, lately 
employed on the Bude Canal, have 
commenced their operations on the 
projected Taunton aud Bristol canal. 
They are immediately to open the 
ground at Fire Pool Weir, near Taun¬ 
ton. A party of the workmen are 
also to commence their labours at 
Creech, and a bridge near the present 
one at Bathpool, is to be erected. The 
line will terminate in the Paret, about 
a mile from Bridgwater. 

• STAFFORDSHIRE. , 

A Tread MH1 in the county prison 
jM|ow finished, and has been brought 
jlpto fpll operation. The severity of 
rate labour is certainly adapted to pre-- 
Veut the repetition of crime.——Died, 
on Wednesday, th*e 25th of Septem¬ 
ber, aged 60, Charles Evans, better 
known by the name of Carolus the 
Hermit of Tong, where in a lonely and 
, iromatrtic cell on the domain of George 
Dwahf, Esq. he for the space of seven 


years, by his manners and conversa¬ 
tion, becomingly sustained the charac¬ 
ter he had chosen. 

SUFFOLK. 

On the 7th of October the Sufiblk 
Bible Society held its eleventh Anni¬ 
versary Meeting in the Guildhall, Bury. 
Lord Bristol in the chair. The Report 
of the proceedings for the year stated 
the satisfactory progress of the Society, 
and the great good it had effected. 
The Guildhall was not crowded, nor 
was the meeting attended, as far as we 
could see, by any of the resident 
clergy of the Established Church, and 
only by a very few from the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

SURRY. 

The repairs and alterations at Clare¬ 
mont, since the departure of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Leopold, have 
been carried to a great extent. Most 
of the iloors, with the exception of the 
state rooms, have been taken up and 
new'ones laid down, owing to the dry- 
rot having affected them to so great 
an extent. The principal part of the 
house, with the out-buildings, have 
been fresh painted, and the state¬ 
rooms have received great addition of 
splendour. The servants have been 
on board wages the whole of the time, 
not one being dismissed owing to his 
Royal Highness’s absence. Marl¬ 
borough House has likewise been 
greatly improved. His Royal High¬ 
ness is soon expected in this country. 

SUSSEX. 

On the Brighton road, not far from 
Rcigate, is a notice on a large board 
of a farm to let u rent-free.”——At the 
election of a Mayor for the town of 
Arundel, the Leet Jury returned Mr. 
Watkius and Mr. Parker to the Court. 
Each of these gentlemen were put in 
nomination, when a great shew of 
hands proclaimed the choice of the 
burgesses to be in favour of Mr. Wat¬ 
kins. No poll beitig0demanded, he 

was declared unanimously elected. . 

The migrations from the villages in 
the weal of Sussex to Brighton, this 
Michaelmas, have been iucrediably nu¬ 
merous, — Some villages are said to 
have been almost deserted. This Is a 
lamentable proof of the agricultural 
misery and distress. Many unfortu¬ 
nates, who, but a few years ago, were 
basking in the sunshine of affluchee, 
have brought hither their last 501. per¬ 
haps 201., with the view of making an 
effort in some little way of business, 
to save themselves aud families from 
pauperism, to which many, aBts, too 
many! of their more wealthy neigh¬ 
bour* have been already compelled to 
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submit. It is calculated that not lees 
than 200 famillics of the above de¬ 
scription have taken up their resi¬ 
dence here since New Michaelmas-day. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Mr. Farquhar, the wealthy East In¬ 
dian, has recently purchased Fonthill 
Abbey, together with all its appen¬ 
dages, for between three and four hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds. The timber on 
the estate is estimated at 100,0001; 
the building has not cost so little as 
400,0001.; and since the present pos¬ 
sessor came of age, he has laid out 
at least a million sterling in beautify¬ 
ing and embellishing this most splen¬ 
did domain. Nearly 15,000 guineas 
are said to have actually been received 
for tickets of admission to the grounds 
and Abbey of Fonthill.-The re¬ 

mains of a Roman villa, with a beau¬ 
tifully tessilated pavement, have re¬ 
cently been discovered between Far¬ 
ley Castle and Iford. Indeed the ex¬ 
istence of the remains have been 
known for a considerable time by per¬ 
sons in the neighbourhood. Several 
small coins have been found, bearing 
tin' name of “ Tetricus,” together with 
some other curiosities, which are now 
in the possession of the Rev. Mr. 
Richardson, rector of Farley. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

At a recent meeting of Worcester 
Dorcas Society, it was resolved to pre¬ 
sent a quantity of clothing to the des¬ 
titute Irish. — . .- By a recent arrange¬ 

ment she Loudon mail will arrive in 
Worcester at half-past nine, and return 
at lour; further alterations of the 
branch mails are in contemplation. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A machine for the dressing of cloth 
has recently been erected in Leeds, 
which does as much in forty-five mi¬ 
nutes as two men could do in two 
days. --— -Dr. Burnaby and — Ma¬ 
thews, Esq. two of the Commissioners 
for investigating the state of charita¬ 
ble foundations for the purposes of 
education, have arrived at Hull, and 
commenced with an examination of 
those connected with the Corporation. 

WALES. 

Eisteddfod, or Congress of Bards at 
Brecon, excited considerable interest 
throughout the principality; was at¬ 
tended By several persons eminent in 
the literature of their country. Sir 
C. Morgan presided. The'prizes were 
given as follows: for the best Ode, to 


Mr. W. L. Jones, of Dolgelly. The 
prize for the Poem was bestowed ou 
Mr. P. Jones, of Liverpool. That for 
the best Englyn on “ The Rainbow,” 
fell to the lot of Mr. W. Jones, Den¬ 
bigh ; and that for the best Essay, was 
awarded to Rev. J. Hughes, Brecon. 
The successful candidates were in¬ 
vested with the Bardic insignia by Mr. 
Edward Williams, the venerable bard 
of Glamorgan. The attendance was 
both numerous and splendid. 

SCOTLAND. 

A remarkably flue and very valu¬ 
able marble bust of the late Jurnes 
Watt, Esq. has been presented to the 
Magistrates of Greenock, by his son, 
the present Mr. Watt, of Soho, as an 
expression of his respect for the birth¬ 
place of his illustrious parent. It is 
fresh from the chissel of Mr. Chantry. 

—. . For the first time, these sixty- 

years there is a division in the cor¬ 
poration of Glasgow, respecting the 
choice of a chief magistrate for the en. 

suing year-In the Lothians they 

have now had five heavy crops of 
wheat in succession-— a circumstance 
to which the oldest farmer living 
scarcely recollects a parallel. — The 
quantity of fruit and potatoes now ex¬ 
hibited for sale in Glasgow is scarcely 
creditable. In every corner they are 
seen lyiug in loads—heaps—'and sel¬ 
ling at prices which, some years ago, 
would scarcely have defrayed the ex¬ 
pence of carriage from the place of 
growth to the market. 

IRELAND. 

As the winter approaches, and the 
long nights begin, the outrages of the 
Irish peasantry recommence. Ran¬ 
sacking houses for arms, setting fire to 
stacks, particularly to collections of 
tithe produce, and the murders which 
frequently result from those acts of 
violence, are coming into full activity 
again. -— ■ ■ T he subject announced by 
Dublin Trinity College, for the Vice- 
Chancellor's Prizes, at the ensuing 
commencement is: — “ British Gene¬ 
rosity to Irish Distress.”——Lord Clan- 
brock, in the neighbourhood of Shana- 
golden, viewed each tenant’s farm; to 
some he forgave large arrears, and re¬ 
duced the rent to what it had been 
thirty years ago; to others he gave a 
second reduction of a fifth, forgiving 
eui ears also. 
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PRICES OF STOCKS, COURSE OF EXCHANGE, &c. 
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PRUSSIAN STOCK. 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
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EXCHEQUER BILLS. 

All Exchequer Rills,dated prior to Oct. 1821,have been Advertised. 
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The’Proprietors of the European Magazine have the pleasure to 
'Inform the Public that their improved Plate of “ Psyche*,” drawn pj 
Mr. Corbonld from the Statue executed by R. Westmacott, Esq., R. A., for 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford, is now ready for delivery, at No. 13, 
Comhill, and may be obtained through Ate medium of every respectable 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* . 

• The'continuation of Pulpit Eloquence is unavoidably omitted this 
month—it shall appear in our next number. 

We bope our fair Correspondent , u Thtobe” will forgive the mistake 
-We made in her signature} and, if she will oblige us with some more of 
her poetical effusions, we promise to be sufficiently careful, 

We have returned to dwr Publisher various Communications directed 
to their respective Authors. - 
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From the great celebrity of Ca- 
n6va, we baa for some time been 
solicitous of giving to the public a 
history of his life, and a description 
of those beautiful works of art, the 
emanations of his genius, which have 
at once achieved immortality for the 
artist, and have revived, in Europe, 
u delight in sculpture as intense as 
that which is said to have been felt 
by the Ancients. We had just ac¬ 
quired authentic Memoirs of this 
great man, when we received Use 
unexpected and lamentable account 
of his decease. Few things can bet¬ 
ter attest the pre-eminence of Canfiva 
than flse rapidity with which the in¬ 
telligence of his death Jias been con¬ 
veyed to every part of Europe, and 
the earnestness with which the most 
exalted by rank, and the mttst cele¬ 
brated foi genius, have regretted 
the catastrophe. 

Antonio Can6va was horn in 1757, 
at Possagno, a small village about 
eight miles from Bassano, m the 
Mafrquisate of Trevisano, in the Ve¬ 
netian territory. His birth was hum- * 
ble, but at the age of twelve, he 
. attracted the attention of the Lord 
hf Possagno, it is said, by placing 
, upon that nobleman’s table a figure 
of a lioh, ably modelled in butter. 
—At fourteen, he made his first 
coup marble, and pro¬ 

duced two baskets of fruit, which 
now ornament the staircase of* the 
Palazzo Fdfsetti at Venice,—He was 


now patronized by Falier, who sfcht * 
him to Vienna, and placed him «is a 
student under Foretti, and then with 
his nephew, arid afterwards launched 
him into professional life upon his 
own account, in a small shop under 
the cloisters of St^Stephano, at Ve¬ 
nice, from -which he removed to the 
Traghelto di San Mauri zio. At the 
age of seventeen, or, as some say, 
fifteen, he produced his first statue, 
a figure of Eurydice, of about half 
the fize of liie, and executed in a 
species of soft marble, called by the 
Italians Pietro Doha, As we re¬ 
serve our remarks upon his genius 
and productions to the latter end of 
this Memoir, we shall content our¬ 
selves, for the present, in observing, 
that his figure of Eurydice displayed 
no promise of superiority, and exhi¬ 
bited no germ of that character of 
Candva’s genius, which so decidedly 
pervaded all the productions of ^ his 
mature! life. His next effort was ' 
liis Orpheus, and this, with his Eury¬ 
dice, are now in a villa near Asolo, 
about fifteen miles from Treviso. 

He was now admitted into the 
Academy of the fftne Arts at Venice, 
and won many of thg prizes; and 
when the Cavalier Girolamo Zulian, 
the Venetian Ambassador at Rome, 
invited him to that city, xlhe Senate 
of Yenice granted bun a pension of 
300 du< ats, as a reward for a gretufc. - 
which he had made from the-subjew' 
of Daedalus arid Icarus. It is said* 
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vthafc, tW notice, bestowed upon him produced a statue of Psyche stand* 
‘Sgr Venetian Ambassador, was in log and holding a butterfly with 
v 40»jntquence of an earliejv*pprecia- one hand, the flight of wh|«OT she 
'titioiof his merits by SirWm. Hamil- restrains by gently compressing 
ton, who had also bestowed upon the wings with the other. The 

i •_•_ e _____t, i_. .1 /*_ *P . __, _ _ i 


him pecuniary favours. It is not al 
ways possible 4o decide with cer¬ 
tainty the contest, which men of rank 
frequently maintain, for the honour 
of having been the first to discover 
and reward the incipient genius of 
those who subsequently rise, to emi¬ 
nence; but CanOva always ackhow- 
* leafed* With gratitude, that, at this 
period of his life, he had received 
< ?‘ a r y important favours from Sir. 

William Hamilton, then our Am- 
^Wssadqr a t Naples. The Cavalier 
ulian commissioned him to execute 
4e* group of Theseus and the Mino¬ 
taur, and his success at Rome was 
'decided, although'it mutt be con¬ 
fessed that, for the first years of his 
residence In that capital, his princi¬ 
pal employers were our own coun¬ 
trymen. * He Acquired the esteein of 
all persons for bis modest, unas¬ 
suming manners, and for his genero¬ 
sity to poorer students of the Arts,. 
and to the widows and orphans of 


figure is of the natural size, and 
there is a fine engraving of it by 
Bertihi, under which CanOva has 

[ daced the following philosophic 
ines from Dante;— 

“ Non vl accorgete voi che noi eiatno 
• vermi * 

Nati a fermar I’Angelica farfalla ?” 

At the age of thirty-six he finish¬ 
ed his Vfenos and Adonis* This 
group has been engraved by Bertini, 
and is now at Naples; but the 
whole of his worksmvere executed 
in the following ordea:— 

Mary MagdaUn weeping—A sta- 
*tue of small size, and one qf the 
best of CanAva’s works. It is nowin 
, the gallery of M. Sommariva, at 
Paris. 

Cupid and Psyche standing— 
These two figures #re of natural 
size, but there is a defect in the 
figure of Cupid, which is made more 
delicate ana feminine than that of 


unfortunate artists. 

In 1784, he executed the Mauso- Psyche—The group is now at Mai 
eum of Pone Clement XIV.. the maison. CattOva executed a copy 

for the Emperor of Russia. 


leum of Pope Clement XlV„ the 
celebrated Oangenelli, and which 
was engraved by Vitolli, t At the 
bottom of this engraving, CanOva 
paid an extravagant compliment to 
the Cavalier Jerome Zulian, the 
Venetian Ambassador to the Porte, 
but which he subsequently thought 


Perseus; with the head of Medu¬ 
sa just severed from the body. This 
statue iVas dedicated to Joseph 
Bosio, a painter of Milan who hod 
purchased it, but it afterwards be¬ 
came the property of Pius VI h, who 


proper to moderate. In this engrav- placed it upon the pedestal of the 
,!ng he takes the title of the SttUplor Apollo, of which it resembled the 
- r - contour and Attitude, bnt the recol¬ 

lection of the Greek figure deterio¬ 
rated from the merits of the Perseus. 
When the works of art were restor¬ 
ed from the French by the Allies in 
181$, the Apollo resumed its sta¬ 
tion. 

Ferdinand* IV, of Naples, in ro«. 
man costume, with the helmet on 
his head, apd with a large mantle - 
covering the left shoulder and arm. 
This .colossal statue was modelled ip 


of Pofcsagno, and tells the Cavblier 
Julian,— 

S 

“ Vostre souq le epere mie, perehe yos- 
' tre seno.” f ' 

0 * 

Tills along will be fconsidered by 
jmapy as conclusive, that the pa¬ 
tronage of the Zulian family was 
original, and not secondary to that 
of Sir W. Hamilton* 

His next production was his 


JJsythe, executed uy the order of 1797, but not begun in marble till 
<$ir H. Blundell. The subject is 1803, and the work was again sus- 
laken fromApulcins, and represents pended during the Occupation of 
Fsycbe auddupid recumbent. This Naples by the French. It, was 
tif ' Unquestionably, a beautiful work, eventually finished by 'the,, special ' 
J if nqt the first, is, at least, one order of Murat, who wiffi much 
\e most successful efforts of Ca- magnanimity accompanied the order 
i** genius. Can6va subsequently by the observation, that “ it was a 
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monument which belonged W the 
history of the kingdom.’ 
uKreng an and Damaxenes Athle- 
tes^-These’jSgures are of the na- 
tural size. They wore dedicated to 
Cardinal ConsaM, and are now in 
the Vatican. 

Hebe pouring out the nectar. 
This figure ts of the size of nature, 
and belongs to the EmperOr of 
Russia, 

• Hercules dashing Lycas against 
the rock.—This colossal group is 
now at Koine in the palace of Tor- 
lonia Duke of JBranctana. 

Napoleon, with the sceptre in his 
h ft hand, and in his right hand a 
globe, upon which is seeh a genius 
holding a crown and a branch of 
palm.—This statue, after the battle 
ot Waterloo, became the property of 
the Duke of Wellington. The en¬ 
graving of this statue by Racciani 
was dedicated by CagAva to the re¬ 
public of St. Marino, in gratitude to 
the senate for having enrolled his 
name amongst their citizens. . 

Mausoleuft of Maria Christina, 
Aich-duchess of Austria.—This is 
esteemed one of the finest of CanA- 
va’s works, and is now in the church 
of the Augustins at Vienna,—The 
figure of Benefieence was engraved 
separately, and dedicated to Count 
Vcrri, tne author of Les Nutts 
Romain.es , and of La Sapho Itali¬ 
ans. 

The mother of Napoleon, of (the 
natural size. This fs an imitation 
of the celebrated statue of Agrippi¬ 
na at the capitol, and is no,w at 
Chatsworth, being the property of 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

Venus Victorious".—The goddess is 
lying down and holding.the apple. 
. At the sight of this beautiful statue, 
Lord Cawdor, to whom it is dedi¬ 
cated, engaged CanAva to execute 
another statue of a nymph lying in 


t 

gures was carved out of two im¬ 
mense blocks, or rather rocks of 
marble, and was destined for the 
city of Milan. , _ k 

The three Graces.—The figureeof 
this group are of the utmostjbeauty. 
It is now the property of the Duke 
of Bedford. 

Religion crowned and surround¬ 
ed by rays of glory. The statue is 
holding a cross and a shield, on 
which are the figures* of St. Paul, 
and St. Peter in relief. CanAva 
offered this colossal statue to .the 
Pope, as a mark of his homage and 
gratitpde, Difficulties having been 
raised as to the placing >of this sta- 
, tue, CanAva sold his property, and ’ 
withdrew himself from the Papal 
territories. In his native country, 
he built a temple for the reception 
of this figure of religion. Th/p 
building was a rotunda, with a fron¬ 
tispiece of the exact dimensions of 
the parthenon at Athene, and resem¬ 
bling it in every respect, except 
that the materials of the cony are 
stone, the original being of mar¬ 
ble, 

Mars and Venus_A group* de¬ 

signed for his Majesty.. CanAva 
was very unfortunate witn this sta¬ 
tue, having successively found three 
blocks of marble defective within, 
after considerable progress had been 
made in the work. 

. Peace wnd the Graces.—In posses¬ 
sion of His Majesty. 

Hector holding a naked sword. 

AjaX seizing his paulehion. 

An infant St. John. 

Polyhymnia—sitting. 

Terpsichore—Thfo statue is the 
property of Count S&mmariva, at 
Paris. . , 

A winged figure of Peace tramp- 
, ling upon a Serpent—In tne right 
hand is a branch of olive, and in 
. the left, a sceptre—Upon the pe- 



■ listen to the lyre of love. The st#- 1 Peace of Frederickscham, 180ft. 
tue of Venus Victorious is a like- The Statue is the property of Count 
ness of Paulifie Buonaparte Prin- Romanzoff. .n 
?cess of Borgheee. Concord—a f&emblance of Ma- 

Venus rising. from the batli. The * ria Louisa. The figure is seated, 

; f orm a nd position of the head arA and holding a sceptre and a discus. 
; »almost the same as in the Vepu* de «,. Piety,-r-A figure enveloped with 
; Mediciftr * veils,anihcrhandsjoined,huts«Iely 

. ThtpriW overcoming the Centaur, by the extremities of the fingers. 

. —This colossal group of two fi-' Gentleness.—A female figure self-. 
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cd, the likeness of Leopoldi»u Peter- 
hazy Lichtenstein. There is a se¬ 
cond female figure also seated. 

A female Lancer, supported by 
thaftrunk of a tree. 

JParis presenting the Apple.— 
These two statues were formerly at 
Malmaison. They are now the pro¬ 
perly of the Kmpcror of Russia,. 

Two Lancers (females) of the na¬ 
tural size, one holding the cymbals, 
and the, othera crown. 

A Statue of Washington—design¬ 
ed for the hall of the senate ol'South 
Carolina. The individuality of this 
great man is lost by Can6va’s‘attir¬ 
ing him in a roman costume. 

A Mausoleum ordered by the 
Marchioness of Santa Crux, for her 
daughter, hut containing now both 
the parent and child. Inscribed 
Upon the tomb is ihe simple and 
affecting epitaph mater infelieissima 
jilite et sibi. 

The Mausoleum of Alfieri, with 
tin* figure of Italy weeping over the 
ashes of this celebrated genius. 

The Mausoleum of Volpato, with 
a representation of Cunbva himself 
weeping at the loss of his friend. 

The Mausoleum of Count Souza, 
Portuguese Ambassador at Home— 
of Frederick Prince of Orange, and 
of Lord Nelson ; and finally, a ceno¬ 
taph to the memory of John Fallieri, 
a senator of Venice. 

Canova likewise exeeutdH a colos¬ 
sal statue of himself, and a figure of 
a horse larger than any now extant. 
He had modelled for this horse a 
colossal figure of Napoleon, looking 
backwards, which, said the artist, 

is a proof that, he is the first of all.” 
Murat appropriated this equestrian 
statue to himself; and Charles 111. 
of Spairj, subsequently designed it 
for his own figure, hut it appears 
destined to hear a colossal statue of 
Ferdinand of Naples. 

We believe we have given a com- 

f leto list of this artist’s works. Jn 
7^8, and 1/99, Canova visited Aus¬ 
tria and Prussia, and in 1802, he 
repaired to Paris, at the invitation 
of Buonaparte, then first Consul : 
at this time he executed Ihe colossal 
bust of Napoleon. In 1815, he 
was sent to France with the title 
,pf .\mhussiidor of the Pope, his sole 
<%}oet, hnwewr, was to superintend 
tSe restoration of the monuments of 


art to the different Italian states; 
an office which he executed strictly 
to the letter of his instructions. This 
work of restitution completed, be 
visited this country, ana received 
from the Prince Regent a snuff box. 
richly set in diamonds. On his re¬ 
turn .to Rome, Iip was received with 
honour by tlfe academy-of St. Luke 
—the Pope constituted him prefect 
of the Fine Arts, conferred upon 
him the honor of knighthood, after¬ 
wards created him Marquis d’Ischia, 
with an annual pension of 1000 
(roman) crowns. Finally, on the 
5th of January, 1810, the Pope, in 
council, enrolled his name in the 
book of the capitol. 

On the evening of the 4th of 
October last, 'Canova repaired to 
Venire, being extremely ill. He 
alighted at the house of his friend, 
Antonio Fraiicesconi, hut was so 
weak that lie could scarcely ascend 
the staircase. In the course of the 
night he was seized with violent 
vomitings, which were succeeded by 
convulsions. His frifpd, Councel¬ 
lo r Aglietti,*now tliought.it advisa¬ 
ble to communicate to him the ap¬ 
proach of death. He received the 
news with firmness — ordered that 
his body might he buried at his 
native town of Possagno, and that 
his heart might he deposited at tin* 
Imperial and Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts at Venice, of which he 
was the President. He lingered 
until the 12th of October, and, at 
forty-four minutes past eight, on the 
morning of that day, he breathed 
liis last. A cast was taken of his 
countenance, and on Wednesday the 
14th his body was conveyed to the 
cathedral of St. Marks, attended by 
the Governor of Venice, and the 
President and Society of the Fine 
Arts, the public authorities, and the 
members of the University of Padua. 
The body was placed upon a tem¬ 
porary cenotaph; a funeral dirge 
was then performed, and, the body 
being removed to the half of the 
Society of the Fine Arts, an oration 
was pronounced over it by his friend. 
Count Cicognara, President of, the 
Society. The next day he was bu¬ 
ried in the patriarchal church of St. 
Mark, at Venice, and th* following 
inscription was engraved to his me¬ 
mory :— 
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Over the Door of the Church. 

ANTONIO CANOVA 
Sculptorum Maximo 
Ad Propagationem Veneti Nominis 

Natu 

. In Venetorum Sinn 

Nupcrrime Extincto 
Funus ct Lacryina*. 

In Front of the Cenotaph placed in the Nave. 

En Exuviae Mortaies 
Aritonii Canova' 

Qui Prinrens Artium Nolemniler 
Rununtiatus 

Seulpvi Sui Miraeula Per Europam 
Et Ultra Atlantienm Mare 
Diffudit 

Qui a Magjiis Regilms 
Fra'cnniis Honoribus Praemiis Adaetus 
Nunquam Humana* Sort is 
luuncmor Extitit 
Quotquot Estis Pukbri Rectiq. 

A matures 

Pia^Preces adTumulum Fundite. 

On the Right-hand Side. 

Templum 

Quod In Possanei Clivo 
lneredibili Sumptu 
Deo Opt. Max. 

Extraend urn Curabat 
Stun In Rcligioncm Observantiir 
Erga Patriam Cliaritatis Eximhr 
In Architectura Excellcntne 
Ingens Argumentum. 

On the Left-hand Side. 

Tanta In Eo Amplitude lngenii Ac Vis 
IJtQuum 

In Sinmlarris Elfingenjlis 
Ad Phidiie Laudem 
Consensu Omnium Pcrvenisset, 

Picturam 

Per Otium Exeoleudo 
Maximorum Artilieum Prrestantiam 
Fere Assequerctum. 

Behind the Cenotaph. . 

Si qua Pietas Fides . 

EtFusa In Egeros IJenefieienlia 
Morum Suavitas 
Et in Snnttno Gloria* Fastigio 
Modestia Incomparabilis 
Fatorum Ordinem Morari Possent 
* Jam Non Te Antoni 

Anima Sanctissima 
Inopinato Funere Sublatum 
Nunc Vencti Tni 
Mux. Roma Et Uni versus Orhia 
Luctu Mcerore 
Prosequercntur. 
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Candva’s fine talents were En¬ 
hanced by bis virtues, and the ge¬ 
nerosity of his disposition. He was 
modest and unassuming; candid and 
sincere; disinterested fcnd benevo¬ 
lent, in the extreme. He was free 
from petty professional jealousies, 
juid equally free from national vanity 
and prejudice. He had studied from 
the Italian models, and particularly 
from the works of Michael Angelo. 
—These he held up as the perfection 
of art; hut when in the latter part 
of his life he had an opportunity of 
seeing the Elgin Marbles, his eleva¬ 
tion of mind soared above all his 
former prepossessions, and national 
partialities : and, alive to the beau¬ 
ties of these surprising monuments 
of Greece, lie at once pronounced 
that they would infallibly throw all 
Other antique statuary and sculpture 
info comparative disrepute. 

OanEva’s attempts at painting are 
said to have been abortive. As a 
sculptor, his genius reached the cor-- 
rect and beautiful rather than the 
sublime. He had not formed his 
early studies in the severe school of 
Grecian art; fancy and an elegant 
imagination pervade his works, and 
it is singular, that, although he was 
acutely sensible to all the softer 
emotions and tender sympathies of 
life, he never made any figure jehich 
can be cited as an example, or even 
an attempt at the pathetic. Gan6va 
bad no rival, and it is, at least, pre¬ 
mature, to oppose to hipt an artist 
so little known to Europe in gene¬ 
ral, as Thorvaldsen, the sculptor of 
Copenhagen. All comparisons, be¬ 
tween Cau6va and our own cele¬ 
brated artists, are rendered nugatory 
by the different schools in which 
they respectively exi.el. 

Canbva's genius was not precoce, 
and his first works not only did not 
afford any promise of future excel¬ 
lence, but they did not display any’ 
of that character of mind which is 
so decidedly stamped upon his ma- 
tu Kfflr productions. His two baskets 
offlruit were certainly finished in 
an’ elaborate manner for a boy of 
fourteen; his next work, Eurydicc, 
was without any decided character, 
and of little merit; and his Orpheus 
was by no means a happy pi-oduc- 
ytipn* even for a student. His Dae¬ 
dalus and learns Was esteemed a 
tame imitation of a had model inju¬ 
diciously selected; The cast, from 


this group was preserved by Can6va 
in his gallery, whether, from any 
esteem for it we do not know, but it 
certainly may serve as a proof of the 
immeasurable superiority to which 
he afterwards attained. The com¬ 
position of the Mausoleum of Pope 
Clement XIV. is but indifferent, hut 
the fine head of the old man offering 
the* bust of the Pope was a decided 
ray of his awakened genius. His 
next work, Cupid and Psyche, was 
graceful, but it betrayed labour and 
study—faults from which all bis 
subsequent works were free. Psyche 
standing, Venus and Adonis, and 
Mary Magdalen followed in suc¬ 
cession ; this last statue is one of 
the happiest productions of.Can/i- 
va’s cliisscl. His next work, Cu¬ 
pid and Psyche standing, had the 
unpardonable fault of Cupid’s figure 
being more delicate than that of the 
female. "His Perseus', with the head 
of Medusa, was always undervalued 
by its having been destined to re- 
, place the Apollo Belvidere, after 
that antique had been runied to 
Paris by Buonaparte. His Athletes, 
Krengan and Darnaxenes, never 

f reduced much effect upon the pub¬ 
ic. His Hebe has been justly ad¬ 
mired by all Europe, His statue of 
the Mother of Napoleon is a noble ‘ 
work; it carries in it ^conviction 
of its being a correct, likeness of the 
individual, and yet hears that stamp 
of mighty power which would lead 
the-beholder to mistake it for a 
work of high imagination, were you 
not acquainted with the exalted mind 
and character of her whom it is de¬ 
signed to represent. It is beyond 
our limits, however, 1o indulge in 
criticism upon each individual work 
of this great man.’ If we cannot 
give him the fame of a *Phidias, 
a Praxjtilcs, or even of a Michael 
Angelo, we must acknowledge, that 
he is destined to occupy a distin¬ 
guished place in the line of great 
masters. He had beauties peculiarly 
his own ; for grace of posture and of 
action, for that perfection of parts 
and harmony of union which pro¬ 
duce the effect of loveliness, and 
for that animation which deludes us ' 
into a belief of reality, his nymphs 
are unrivalled; they create, what, 
may be called a chaste voluptuous¬ 
ness, and revive in the mind some ! 
of the fictions of the ancient poets. 
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r»E Drama, hum i'tir-,} ,1 j»peax- 
auct: in the heroic dais of ancient 
Hreeee, down to tin* picsfiit ora, 
lias occupied mon* attention than 
any othei department of hu tature. 
1 In* i:’ i a! productions of Hesiod, 
ol Hi-roifo!iis. ( f f Thucydides, or 
own lln* i'.iihei of Poetrv, lht‘ im¬ 
mortal 1 lionet, att i actoi! ,i l»ss power 
ini aitontioii than tho trapedh’s of 
Eschylus ami Nophot ies, the ellu- 
houis , i the p.ithc'ie Huripidc s, oi 
the comedies oi' !iio licentious Ans- 
tOjtli.iiios, ,iik{ flic more chaste ,ri I 
ai,f -Men.in in. 'i’liis was to he 
.<■> coupled Ini hv then - einbodyiiip' 
f.• *• 1 ino . which were a! i's,io with 
tlir net ; i'st sens.ifions oi flic human 
,io,l JIn* publicity of ajijic.il fo 
oi" jiassjons oi flic assembled mu! 
fifuiic on rcjiri-scnialion. jfisiorv 
•"ol portly have to make thcii ivav 
in the solitude oi Insure, am! (lie 
■oleine of flic closet; they form 

then iiujuessfoiis, tml so ijiueli hy 
sliimoe on flic senses, ami urtinj; 
‘•>i th>- i'l-.nis, us liy briny np- 
)uo\e i 1)\ oiir jmieit.eul, and aprrr- 
ii)e w ilL wf feelings. Tlie Ihuma, 
Ihotipli ij (jcm.ukIs to he cniMiieil 
in judpmicn', .aval.es the senses fo 
jm!; e If aildiosses itself to thmt- 
.'■anns, wiio eomev.ifh lerlinps too 
stiou;l\ :’Xi ited lor mere .sohn nar- 
rifiou, or heaiiti!uI im.it;« i\, ami 
whnh feij'i’ie In he sustained by 
poweii'ui .aid (ontiinied imideni. 
and action If the author flap, or 
the aefnr prove unequal, the spirits 
ot the auditory hemme enhi and 
lau.ouul : the lensinu of interest re. 
quires to he supported to the last, 
ami the nondiil audience to he 
dismissed with Irrlinps ton iiiueli 
warmed fm disernnin itmu, and loo 
r.ijiturous for the niceties ot entiiat 
coldness or t ejiroof. 

I tt Am'ieut Driver, the Drama had 
i's eoifMiieneeineiii in rrlip-ioti : the 
I* east oj (he (lout, the Soup of the 
"Vinta<fi*, and . lie Hymns in Honour 
of Bacchus, snuff l>v the rustic re¬ 
vellers, who appeared with their 
fares stained with the lees of wine, 
shew the luunil'ty of its origin.— 

It was enlarged hy the ilaik penius 
of*thc terrible Esehv lus, and the 
divine Sophocles, and those harron- 
itt'f tepri .seiifationsbnmpht forward, 

Tar. Mai/. Tol. Sjy, 


which appalled the audience, in the 
presapes of fate, the presence of the 
furies, and file awful visitations oi 
the pods. To them succeeded tin* 
mournful and tender Euripides, less 
terrible in his imapery, hut with 
more of nature ; lofty hymns, in 
honour of the pods, unveil with the 
chorus, which intimated flic moral 
of the play, ami inslmeied and 
warned the beholders. The Altar 
to the i tivinily.u hieh appeared upon 
the *tape, snppotlc'd the religions 
sjiiiit of the [t“i fm malice, and pave 
solemnity' to the representation,— 
The interest shviiled hi (ireecc hv 
these evlllllitioils Was interne; ill 
this colder climate, and mote ad- 
i a need st ite of civilization, the ap¬ 
pearance of at tois on an immense 
stupe, dispuised with masks, formed 
at the mouth like tmmpets tin the 
eiilai cement oi the voice, and ele¬ 
vated on tiie lolly buskin to super- 
iiatiu.i! .staioie, could, from their 
want of resemhianee to any tinny 
like human liie, eiea*e neither in¬ 
terest, nor idled : hut in Hreeee, in 
those days of mytlmlopy and heroic 
diirinp, the impicssion was did’ucut. 
Ill that deliplifful climate, the vast 
theatre, whose rool was the i loml- 
less Jieav e»s, "u as crow dec! w it n ■■ por- 
fiitors, wiio sate whole day, at, its 
lenp'f hened icqiieserilaliorn. 'I hey 
Mete cleliplilfd to see eitih idled lie- 
lore them the resemldanee ol' Her¬ 
cules, ot Theseus, oi those victors 
and heroes who It.id become immor¬ 
tal hy tlic’ii v.limit, and lived in the 
soups ami annals of their country. 
They looked cm their attendance a- 
a worship due to these, their preat 
piopenitors, and pratetul to their 
divinities, as a sun idee ollrieil at 
their shrine. In Hreeee, the pro* 
iession of an actor carried with it, 
respect, and honour, and reu.ud: 
ihe p-ctietals and warriors who com¬ 
manded in their armies, and their 
fleets, often appeared after on their 
stape; il was i onseerated hy the 
incense of relipion, and supported 
by the fervour of populat veneia 
tint). So enthusiastie ami devoted 
was the attachment of the people to 
it, thal one of their historians re¬ 
lates, that, on the fatal iiitcdlipence 
aniline at Athens ot the disa-.tioi's 
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failure of an expedition against Mes¬ 
sina in Sicily, at a moment when 
the people were assembled at the 
theatre, and when, independent of 
the loss sustained by the country, 
each individual almost of the thou¬ 
sands then present had to mourn 
a relative or a friend ; they dis¬ 
dained to quit their seats, or retire 
from the theatre, lmt spread their 
cloaks in mournful silence before 
their faces, and then desired the re¬ 
presentation to go on. 

The power and influence of Peri¬ 
cles, in latter days, was preserved 
almost as much by the large sums 
devoted by him to the support of 
the theatre, as by his victories in 
the Archipelago, on the coast of 
Ionia, or the spoils of those triumphs 
which he devoted to the erection of 
the Parthenon, and those works of 
immortal art and genius with which 
he emhellishsd Athens, and which 
have handed his name to all suc¬ 
ceeding ages. It is true, that when 
wealth and corruption had brought 
effeminacy and slavery into Greece, 
and virtue and valour were nearly 
no more, that the theatre became 
one of the principal sources of ener¬ 
vation and luxury. The comedies 
of Aristophanes were directed to 
slander and ridicule every thing 
that still survived of patriotism or 
public virtue in Athens ; and its in¬ 
habitants are reproached by Demos¬ 
thenes, in one of his imperishable 
orations, for being found crowned 
with garlands within its walls, when 
the arms and policy of Philip were 
triumphing throughout Greece, and 
carrying conquest and dominion to 
their very gates. But with the slavery 
of Greece came cm the slavery of 
genius also; and on becoming a 
province of the Roman empire, the 
reign of the Drama departed alto¬ 
gether. To the tragic poets and 
historians of former days succeeded 
a race of miserable sophists, and the 
product of a frail and false philo¬ 
sophy. 

On the Greek Drama itself, it may 
be necessary tp dwell shortly, to 
account why, possessed as it is of 
all the splendour of diction and the 
beauty of poetry, praised by the 
profonndest scholars and the ablest 
; critics, it yet never could he popular 
; on any modern stage. The founda¬ 
tion of ancient tragedy is its endless 


[Nov. 

mythology; which, though then be¬ 
held by the majority with awe and 
veneration, could scarcely now afford 
a theme for the youngest school-boy, 
and would be ridiculous as the sub¬ 
ject of a modern tragedy. What, 
according to the celebrated Gibbon, 
was even in that day viewed by con¬ 
temporary philosophers with cold 
and scrutinizing scepticism, would 
now he beheld with incredulous dis¬ 
dain. The mythology of the Ancients, 
always at war with sober reason, was 
deeply at issue with morality beside. 
Those beings, whom their fancy had 
raised to a rank of supernatural 
power, they yet represented as pos¬ 
sessed of missions, and stained with 
crimes, which on earth would be 
visited with execration and horror. 
They are all drawn as darkly ma¬ 
lignant, meanly vindictive, and jea¬ 
lous to the last degree of their indi¬ 
vidual privileges of sacrifice and 
worship. Always present, either 
visibly or invisibly, they constitute 
the great material of the Drama, 
presenting characters, which, as 
mortals, we should he sure to exe¬ 
crate, and which, as divinities, only 
excite in us deeper abhorrence and 
detestation. If one dark and over¬ 
powering impression of the power 
of those deities (abstracted for a 
moment from their benevolence and 
justice) were the result of a repre¬ 
sentation of this kind, the grandeur 
of that impression might, in some 
degree, atone for its falsity and im¬ 
morality. But nothing like this 
awful singleness of effect can follow 
the exhibition of Greek tragedy. 
The gods appear with passions de- 
basedfar below mortals; in power, 
and its exercise, as far and fatally 
above them; in their mutual inter¬ 
course, there is all the littleness of 
mortality amongst them, and their 
hatred to each other appears heavier, 
if possible, than that they delight to 
heap upon their human victims.— 
One final remark may be necessary 
on the Greek Drama, founded like 
the preceding ones, on that false 
and licentious mythology, which 
forms its entire essence. There is 
no view we can take of the suffer¬ 
ings of humanity, amidst its various 
miseries, more appalling than tlut, 
in which it is denied all foe cotttfofis 
of conscious virtue, and all the con¬ 
solations of future happiness ‘and 
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feward. The deities of the Greek 
mythology and Drama are so intent 
on spreading' universal wretchedness 
around them, and aggravating all 
the endurance of human existence, 
that they appear neither to have 
thought nor inclination to give their 
favourites or victims a hope or pros- 

f ieet from futurity. Around the hap- 
ess personages of that Drama, all is 
suffering, all beyond obscurity and 
darkness, presenting to the despair¬ 
ing mind a moral desert, without 
one green spot to cheer or enliven, 
or even the deception of a hiirage, 
to allure, for a moment, by the bril¬ 
liancy of its seduction. 

Home, that adopted the mytholo¬ 
gy and religion of Greece, and form¬ 
ed her philosophers and poets on 
her model, did not as warmly adopt 
and revive her Drama: dominion and 
conquest were the Roman principles, 
and to these they thought the com¬ 
bats of gladiators and the bloody 
exhibitions of the Circus hotter 
suited. The tragedies of Seneca, 
the works of Plautus, and the come¬ 
dies of Terence, formed on the model 
of Menander, may be cited as in¬ 
stances that the Drama flourished 
and was cherished in Rome; but 
these exceptions amid the current 
of centuries only prove the asser¬ 
tion, that among the Romans it ne¬ 
ver found a genial soil. The trage¬ 
dies of Seneca, even now, are little 
known, and in Rome were never po¬ 
pular. The works of Plautus sel¬ 
dom appeared on the stage, and, 
though the comedies of Terence 
were more familiar to the people, 
they never succeeded so far a S' to 
change the general taste and feeling 
for other exhibitions. The great 
Roman actor, Roscius, the friend of 
Pompey and the first Patricians in 
Rome, has been mentioned as an in¬ 
stance of the celebrity attendant on 
histrionic genius, and the eminence 
it was sure to attain. But though 
a few of the enlightened citizens, 
educated in the arts and philosophy 
of Greece, were able to prize that 
distinguished portion of its earliest 
literature, and to give due merit and 
protection to the actor who gave it 
life and being on the Roman stage, 
yet the general feeling of the people 
of that vast city, or the great capi¬ 
tal! spread throughout the empire, 
Wat any thing but favourable to its 


growth or display; to them the dy¬ 
ing gladiator, fed on succulent herbs 
that his blood on each wound might 
flow more freely, was an object of 
far more interest. The bloody com¬ 
bats of wild beasts within the arena 
of the Circus, or a naumachia, a sea 
tight, awakened far deeper feelings. 
The licentious populace of Rome, 
fed with the measures of Africa, 
were cruel and sanguinary ; and 
though Nero attired as a singer, 
amid his appalling atrocities, ap¬ 
peared in the theatre and sought in 
that .garb for popular applause ; the 
presence of the savage Commodus 
in the amphitheatre, and the slaugh¬ 
ter of animals by his mooned arrows, 
were more rongenial to the feelings 
of a Roman populace, and were re¬ 
ceived with louder expressions of 
triumph and approbation. 

With the removal of the seat of 
empire to Byzantium, by Constan¬ 
tine, the Drama did not follow : with 
an eastern capital oriental manners 
and customs (long prevailing) were 
also adopted. The freedom of the 
Drama seems unsuited to Asiatic ty¬ 
ranny and debasement, and China 
appears to be almost the only coun¬ 
try in Asia where any representation 
of the kind was known to prevail. 
In Constantinople the vast Hippo¬ 
drome and its chariot races supersed¬ 
ed all other popular exhibitions— 
there were originated those factions 
distinguished by their respective 
emblems of green ,or blue, which 
divided the feelings of the specta¬ 
tors, and subsequently carried fac¬ 
tion and bloodshed through every 

J iuarter of Byzantium. It was in the 
rce ages of Greece that the Drama 
had its origin, and that its sublimest 
efforts were matured, and it fell with 
the liberties of the country which 
had raised and strengthened it; Ro¬ 
man freedom had ceased for centq- 
ries before the western capital was 
deserted; and the transfer of the cen¬ 
tre of empire to the shores of the 
Bosphorus brought with it little of 
science or of genius. Greece and 
Byzantium both were debased under 
a succession of oriental despots, and 
contained little at the fall of the 
eastern empire beyond a crowd of 
trembling slaves, incapable alike of 
virtue or of science: with the cap¬ 
ture of Constantinople by Mahomet 
II, and the sabre of his savage 
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janissaries was extinguished the last 
spark of eastern literature and ge¬ 
nius—they fell with Paleologus on 
the ramparts of the city. Turkish 
despotism is like the blight of hea¬ 
ven, which withers all beneath its 
influence; virtue and science and 
freedom all perish together whenever 
its fatal and destructive fury is known 
to prevail; the iirst act of the 
barbarian Mahomet was the destruc¬ 
tion of a work of art by a blow of 
his battle-axe, and his savage fol¬ 
lowers were found breaking the, 
marble pavement of the fine church 
of >St. Sophia, in pursuit, as they 
alledgod, of hidden treasure beneath : 
while all beside has been progressive 
in Europe, Turkish ferocity and ig¬ 
norance have stood still — their know¬ 
ledge does not. extend beyond the 
mystified jargon of the fraudulent 
Koran, that code upon whose inspi¬ 
ration the fanatic Omar destroyed 
the Alexandrian library, and gave to 
the baths and furnaces of the Afri¬ 
can city those inestimable treasures 
of philosophy and science which the 
regrets of posterity have been una¬ 
ble to redeem. Should Greece, 
which has at length thrown off the 
yoke of the infidel, and raised its 
cross in the front of battle, succeed 
in the great and holy struggle, and 
the crescent he trampled to the earth, 
with the enfranchisement of her 
jeople and the achievement of their 
iherties, the reign of science and 
the Drama would again revive. 

The Greeks arc known to have a 
taste for luxury and refinement. The 
beautiful picture given by the first 
poet of our d;ty of a Grecian festi¬ 
val, in one of its now lonely and de¬ 
solate isles, is but a portrait, with 
that richness of colouring which im¬ 
mortal genius gives to every thing 
its fairy finger touches, of the man¬ 
ners and enjoyments of the retired 
ami hapless Sciotos, before Turkish 
desolation had printed her shores 
with blood, and made a sepulchre 
of her once beauteous plains—there 
luxury and refinement held their 
peaceful reign before the fell har- 
'fiarian burst upon them; the song of 
the poet resounded to the lyre, and 
the- dance of her maidens spoke joy 
and happiness, until the spoiler 
Ueauie—until her sons were cloven 
vielown by the scynotars of the ruth¬ 
less moslems, and her daughters 


dragged from amid the blood of 
their fathers to drug the markets of 
Constantinople, and stock the harems 
of their murderers throughout Asia! 

If in Greece and the eastern em¬ 
pire the Drama and Science fell with 
the extinction of freedom and inde¬ 
pendence, Home and the western 
portion were visited by the same 
calamity in the swarm of barbarians, 
Ostrogoths, Vandals, Lombards, 
and others, who burst like a torrent 
on Italy and the surrounding coun¬ 
tries, sweeping away in the inunda¬ 
tion every trace of civilization be¬ 
fore them—a long dark night of 
ignorance throughout Europe suc¬ 
ceeded. It was not until the middle 
ages that the Drama, which owed in 
Greece its origin to religion, was 
indebted to the same cause for its 
revival in Europe. The monks, who 
then possessed the only limited share 
of learning in existence, anxious 
to impress the truths of religion on 
their hearers, or to break through 
the unvarying gloom of conventual 
dullness, brought, forward dramatic 
pieces illustrative of the mysteries 
of religion—these moralities were 
the rude form in which the Drama 
re-appeared — like the Grecian re¬ 
presentations to which they had a 
faint resemblance, they were exhi¬ 
bited in the open air, and their plots, 
if any they possessed, and their dia¬ 
logue were founded on some miracle 
or mystery of the faith their authors 
professed, and were anxious to in¬ 
culcate. In this way was early pro¬ 
duced by St. Augustine a Drama 
called Christos Pascon, or, the Suf¬ 
fering Christ; and pieces of the 
same description by St. Gregory 
and others; but it was soon found, 
even in that age, by these indefati¬ 
gable authors of conversion, that 
their exertions had failed, in dra¬ 
matizing the scenes of the Bible, or 
cvchi the legends of their saints they 
took from their sanctity and eleva¬ 
tion ; to form dialogues for represen¬ 
tation they were obliged to mingle 
colloquial language, and every day 
occurrence with the suhlimest re¬ 
cords of their religion and the deep¬ 
est suffering of their holiest martyrs; 
they found that what they had ren¬ 
dered familiar was not esteemed, 
and that what was venerated when 
wfapped in awful mystery was dis¬ 
regarded the moment it appeared 
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♦ shrouded in a less imposing garb ; 
their representations wanted dignity 
and their morality was without ef¬ 
fect. 

At the era of the Reformation, 
which created so momentous a 
change throughout Europe and in 
England in particular, when men’s 
minds were heated by all the viru¬ 
lence of controversy, and every de¬ 
partment of literature! was seized 
on and exhausted in pouring out the 
siores of acrimony and contention, 
the Drama, among the rest, was 
one of those engines seized on by 
the reformers, and its thunders 
sought to l>e turned against those 
who had revived it. lkiyle and 
ntheis appeared for the first time in 
that singular department of literary 
controversy ; their comedies, as they 
were termed, framed from the Rible, 
and proceeding from the llook of 
Genesis down to the vei y period of 
Gospel revelation, were clothed in 
the dark garments of Calvinisfic 
theology, and presented to audiences 
uho, with pious patience, sat out tho 
repieseutatum through all the stages 
from man's temptation and original 
sin down to his redemption by an 
Almighty Sufferer. In their pro¬ 
gress were exhibited characters 
which it would now he deemed blas¬ 
phemous to attempt to personify, 
and impious to bring forward in 
any scenic representation. It is 
stiaogeto reflect that even in such 
an age such subjects and characters 
could he selected for dramatic exhi¬ 
bition. It is true that these sorts of 
plays were then oftener brought 
forw>ird in the palaces of bishops 
.and the halls of colleges than m 
regular theatres; like the mysteries 
and moralities which preceded them, 
they have been defended on the 
ground lhat they taught the great 
truths of religion to men who had 
not, or could not then read the 15i- 
blc ; hut it was impossible the sub¬ 
lime truths of holy writ coukl be 
respected in that garb. Incidents 
from the Old Testament of Jewish 
history, in themselves most licen¬ 
tious, were brought forward, which 
had been handed down by the sacred 
writers, not as examples to follow, 
hut as instances of individual wick¬ 
edness- visited by the wrath of the 
Almighty, and a warning to all 
others to avoid; tales such as these 


arrayed in dramatic garb served 
only to inflame, in place of serv¬ 
ing the great cause of religion am! 
morality, they taught only impiety 
and grossness; and the sacred names 
attached to them, in place of conse¬ 
crating, increase and aggravate the 
profanation. In many of these 
plays, as in the Greelt tragedies, 
which they seemed in a great degree 
to copy, religion and morality were 
completely passive; the deities and 
personages brought forward are 
often made to suggest and cover the 
foulest crimes, while their indigna¬ 
tion seldom appears excited by the 
violation of great moral duties ; all 
the excitement attendant on the in¬ 
fluence of the passions or the dis¬ 
tinction of character is necessarily 
withdrawn. It is not so much the 
agitation of the human mind, and 
the consequences resulting - from it, 
that we are called on to witness, as 
the agency of a divinity and su¬ 
perior beings; predestination and 
fate hind every link of the Drama, 
the fates of the various personages 
and agents are decided, and almost 
seen from the commencement of the 
piece, and leave nothing to anxiety 
or conjecture. Rut though these 
Dramas, from the ignorance of the 
age, prevailed for a while, thongli 
audiences assembled to witness the 
attributes of the Deity, or his cove¬ 
nant with mankind, made the sub¬ 
ject of theatrical exhibition, or sat 
to be delighted with the repetition 
of their own opinions, or confirmed 
in their doctrines by the records of 
martyrs and confessors, as men gra¬ 
dually became more enlightened 
these religious performances gave 
way, nature and genius assumed a 
better garb, and appeared in all the 
originality of native force and co¬ 
louring ; the dark and adventitious 
drapery fell from the tragic muse, 
gorgeous tragedy at length appear¬ 
ed, “ and came sweeping by in her 
own sceptred pall,” and the Drama 
was restored toiler legitimate rights 
and purpose, that of delighting and 
instructing by the living represen¬ 
tation of the passions, enriched by 
all the splendour of poetry, and 
chastened by the accompaniment of 
moral instruction. 

The first rude effort of the Eng¬ 
lish Drama now remembered, is 
the piece-called “Gammer Gurton’s 
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Needle,” written by Still, afterwards 
bishop of Bath; the plot of this 
play is simple, and the incidents 
equally so; the unities of time, 
place, and action, are as strictly 
reserved as by the most devoted 
isrinle of Aristotle, or the most 
servile of his followers among the 
French writers. The whole progress 
takes place before the door of Gam¬ 
mer Gurton’s cottage, and the plot 
turns on the loss of the needle wliich 
was to repair a rent in the garment 
of her serving-man, Hodge. It is 
curious to trace the effects of genius 
in that age from this first simple 
production down to the splendid 
effusions of the immortal Shak- 
speare, and the glorious hand of 
dramatists that followed, in Jonson, 
Ford, Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Shirley, and others. 

With the Reformation, a new era 
hurst upon mankind: it was the 
splendour of meridian day, compared 
to the intellectual darkness which 
had preceded. With it came unbound¬ 
ed freedom of thought, and access 
to stores of disquisition aDd know¬ 
ledge, previously unknown or pro¬ 
hibited,— subjects, before then the 
most awful were stripped of their 
mystery, and rendered familiar; 
they became objects of public dis¬ 
cussion, or of lonely meditation. 
The same access was obtained to 
every thing the anxious or enquiring 
mind could seize on or retain. The 
keys of knowledge, long rusting in 
the hands of the Romish monks and 
priesthood, were dragged from their 
unwilling grasp; the gates of the 
great temple were thrown open; all 
were invited to enter and worship, 
and thousands entered, and obeyed 
the call. From among those meti of 
bold and fearless minds originat¬ 
ed the English Drama; brought up 
amid religious contests and' oppo¬ 
site opinions, and appearing in a 
new period of innovation and know¬ 
ledge, they learned to think and 
♦rite for themselves; they were 
hound by no rules, and fettered by 
no restrictions; they were them¬ 
selves the authors and founders of 
dramatic literature, and the English 
stage. Though many of them were 
scholars, imbued with all the know¬ 
ledge and literature of that day, 
hot one, perhaps, except Jonson, 
thought oi taking, as a precedent. 
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the Drama of Greece and distant 
days. Human existence and human 
passion were what they sought to 
picture and develope; they placed 
them before the eyes of their audi¬ 
tors, in their darkest forms and most 
tunmltuousaspect; they searched the 
bidden heart to Its bottom, and laid 
its secret workings bare to the gaze 
of the beholders. Ambition, avarice, 
love, hatred, all take tlicir change 
and turn in their giant hands.— 
Mental energy and mental derange¬ 
ment are presented in their fiercest 
and most appalling forms; their 
scenes are not compounded of phren- 
zied rant or flowery declamation ; 
hatred does not appear in the bois¬ 
terous violence of theatrical rage, 
hut in the compressed and settled 
purpose of the soul, which thinks}and 
acts together. If the development 
of the drama require change of time 
or place, they do not turn from it; 
their progress is not staid for an 
instant; they bring before you the 
personages in the fervour of youth, 
the prime of manhood, or the im¬ 
becility of age; they transport you 
to distant regions and remote scenes : 
the lapse of years, and the change of 
scenes is alike disregarded: nature 
and truth was what they sought to 
copy, and the approval of ages and 
the stamp of posterity have shewn 
how well they judged. This was 
the age of Shakspeare,—the sera of 
the intellectual triumphs of that 
wonderful man, which time has only 
served to increase and strengthen. 
At a period when almost all was 
darkness around him, the star of 
Shakspeare appeared in the heaven 
of literary glory, with scarce a ray, 
of intervening twilight to shade its 
brightness, and through succeeding 
ages of increasing civilization and 
accumulated knowledge, it has since 
continued glorious and undoubted 
Lord of the Ascendant. No feel¬ 
ings of admiration excited within 
ns can be too intense, when we con¬ 
template the powers and produc¬ 
tions of this wonderful writer. By 
him, though comparatively unedu¬ 
cated, the choicest stores of literature, 
in his intellectual efforts, were culled 
and made his own. He chose his 
scenes and history from every age, 
and placed and conducted 1 ' them 
through every clime and country; 
the whole maze of the human heart, 
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its darkest passions, and its deepest 
aspirations, seemed known and open 
before him. His was the powerful 
wand of the magician, which, after 
subduing and exhausting all that 
was human, brought the oeings and 
spirits of another world to add awe 
and terror to his matchless descrip¬ 
tions. At one moment he conducts 
us through flowers and scenes of 
fairy witchery:—at another, we tread 
in gloom and horror, with demons 
and smoking cauldrons around.— 
Here is all the lightness and beauty, 
the sky and colouring of the en¬ 
chanting Claude; there, the lurid 
terrors of Lutherbourg, or the start¬ 
ling bandits, dark woods and over¬ 
hanging rocks of the terrible Salva¬ 
tor. Less educated than .Jonsou, 
and without those accumulated stores 
of knowledge, which Milton, with 
equal powers of diction, drew on in 
a succeeding age, he has yet sur¬ 
passed them, as he has every other 
poet and writer, in the beauty of his 
imagery, and the matchless strength 
and eloquence of his language; liis 
feelings and passions all spring 
fresh and bursting from the human 
heart; no writer has ever yet drawn 
his pictures of love with half the 
truth and beauty given to them by 
Shakspeare. In Romeo, as in the 
artless Juliet, it is poured forth 
warm and unstudied, with all the 
ardency and attachment of youth¬ 
ful feeling. It rises to the height 
and rapture of cherished possession, 
or sinks to the depths, in exile and 
privation, of unutterable despair and 
woe. In Othello, the noble, un¬ 
suspecting Moor, it burns, when 
roused, with all the fierceness of an 
African suu, scorching in the ex¬ 
cited rage of furious jealousy, and 
leaving all bare and desert around 
it, it rises to sublimest confidence 
and love, or changes to the fury of 
ungoverned hate. It is like the 
flashing of the volcano, that terri¬ 
fies, while It lightens. The genius 
of this great Dramatist is as varied 
as it is splendid; through all the 

g reat productions with which he 
as adorned his country, his charac¬ 
ters are all different and unlike; all 
marked, all natural, all striking; no 
one resembles or imitates the other; 
they are as dissimilar as if sketched 
by a different hand. The dark and 
excited ambition of Macbeth is not 


that of the more daring Richard; 
and both are different from the 
gloomy John. The rich and tran- 
scendant cololouring of Falstuff at¬ 
taches to no character beside. The 
powers of this immortal Poet stand 
single and alone; they have, in past 
ages, triumphed over'those of every 
other writer; they stand pre-emi¬ 
nent throughout the civilized world, 
and will, probably, while intellect 
maintains its sway and genius is 
worshipped, preserve their glorious 
ascendancy to the latest posterity. 
While, in every other department of 
literature, the most successful pro¬ 
gress has been made, and every 
exertion used to stimulate and gra¬ 
tify the appetite for improvement; 
while history has, in England, to 
boast her profoundest labours and 
researches, and poetry has been en¬ 
riched with all that genius could 
bring with it to diversy or adorn, 
the Drama still rests its fame and 
character on the early productions 
of the great masters, and the efforts 
of all others have only served to 
establish and consolidate the tri¬ 
umphs of Shakspeare. 

The French stage has been op¬ 
posed to the .English; and the ge¬ 
nius of Racine placed in competition 
with that of our immortal Bard.— 
No comparison can be more un¬ 
equal ; the laws and management of 
both stages are not more different 
than the bursts of mighty mind 
and condensed passion in Shak¬ 
speare, and the tame bgt classical 
roductions of the elegant and cqua- 
le Racine. The genius of Shak¬ 
speare was full to overflowing; he 
could not confine its superabundant 
fertility within the bounds of Racine. 
The number of characters appearing 
on the stage in any French play 
never exceeds twelve :—several of 
the historical pieces of Shakspeare 
have from thirty to forty, exclusive 
of the plebeians, soldiers, attendants, 
and others, with which he delights 
to crowd his scenes. This difference 
arises, perhaps, as much from su¬ 
perior powers, as any difference of 
taste in the author. Shakspeare 
took his rules from nature, and not 
from Aristotle or Bossu; he saw 
that, in every-day lifip, great events 
are generally brought about by a 
variety of agents, with each distinct 
parts and characters. His Dramas 
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present great panoramas of real 
existence, whirl: are never seen in 
the red need rliararfers and formal 
dialogue of the French stage.— 
Croat genius, unquestionably, pre¬ 
vails througliout the writings of 
Racine and Corneille; and several of 
their plays, Athalie, Andromaque, 
7’itus, Bajazel, Semiramide, and 
others, are classical and very beau¬ 
tiful productions; hut they have all 
that fault which attaches to every 
thing on the French stage:—they 
are full of afferted sentiment, hut, 
for the greater part, devoid of all 
real passion. Founded on the prin- 
riple of the Creek tragedy, with 
the strict preservation of the unities 
of time, place, and action, heroes 
declaim, in speeches of fifty lines, 
on love, on passion, and duty; and 
heroines reply, in an equal number 
of verses, livery thing is stated 
with the utmost minuteness, and 
every conflicting argument brought 
forward, that can forbid, justify, or 
excuse. In these plays, it is not 
a victory of passion or feeling, hut 
a conquest of words. The heroines 
all rant, while, the heroes are tamer, 
and only sigh and whine; and she 
who exceeds her lover in length of 
declamation, as well as in argument, 
can never hone to yield, or be con¬ 
quered. Love is almost always the 

J iassion which occupies the French 
)raina ; and to it is owing the su¬ 
perior interest which females are 
termitted to assume; hut it is not that 
ove, that ardent, all-pervading and 
consuming passion, so exquisitely 
drawn by Shakspeare, which takes 
unrivalled possession of the human 
heart, and pours forth its fulness in 
all the depth of feeling and intensity 
of solicitude. The love of the French 
poets is selfish and glaring; a phy¬ 
sical passion, whose incitement is 
appetite, and fruition its great ob¬ 
ject. Fate and destiny are con¬ 
stantly appealed to, and accused as 
the cause of their misfortunes, and 
thti parents of all their woes. There 
is no real virtue, and little moral in 
any of their plays. Chance usurps 
the place of the Deity ; and a kind 
of court honour is substituted for 
real morality and religion. Yet by 
this school of authors was the chair 
bf criticism usurped, as if excln- 
^ sively theirs; their productions 
were held forth as the only pictures 


[Nov. 

of what the Drama ought to be, and, 
with an assumption more suited to 
their vanity than their real merits, 
they declared every theatre in Europe 
barbarous hut their own. 

The puritans were from the com¬ 
mencement opposed to the entertain¬ 
ments of the stage, and the progress 
of the Drama in England; the un¬ 
social gloom of their religion, and 
the morbid austerity of their man¬ 
ners proscribed every thing, either 
elegant or social; we find one of 
them proposing to secretary Wul- 
singham, in liiyfl, to levy a tax from 
the receipts of the theatres for the 
support of the poor, that, as he 
stated, “ Ex hoc main proveniat ali¬ 
quot1 hntiutn This tax, now 
amounting to one-tenth of the pro¬ 
duce, is levied by the government on 
the French theatres, acting from a 
different principle on the suggestion, 
perhaps, of the English puritan. This 
party, which rose with the Reforma¬ 
tion, and first ventured to shew any 
decided opposition in the lower 
house of parliament during the 
reign of Elizabeth, was gradually 
gaining ground during the two suc¬ 
ceeding reigns, and at length, under 
the semblance of justice ami religion, 
overturned the government in the 
blood of the monarch. During the 
sway of the fanatic Cromwell and his 
party the Drama was suppressed, and 
its representation prescribed ; the in¬ 
dependents, who declaimed against 
popish tyranny and monastic gloom, 
covered the country with a darker 
despotism, and with a gloom tenfold 
more oppressive; soldiers were con¬ 
stantly employed to hunt the actors 
off the stage, and the motto was 
then common, of “ Enter, red-coat: 
exit, hat and cloak.” With the 
death of Cromwell, and the fall of 
the Commonwealth, the freedom of 
the stage was restored and the Dra¬ 
ma again revived. Rut if gloom 
and fanaticism prevailed during the 
influence of Cromwell, with the re¬ 
turn of monarchy the tide of immo¬ 
rality and licentiousness overflowed 
both the court and capital. Charles ' 
in his exile is described as having 
been “ poor, scandalous,and merry,” 
and the same license which the lung 
had indulged with his followers he 
introduced on his restoration into 
England. The manners'of the duke 
of Buckingham, of Lord Rochester, 
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and others, the immediate favourites 
and courtiers of Charles, were noto* 
riously profligate and corrupt. While 
abroad, he had contracted a taste 
for French habits and foreign li- 
centioiisncss, and they pervaded the 
court and theatres during his reign ; 
the King often selected his mistresses 
from the stage, and his example was 
followed by several of his courtiers 
and nobles; women in that day ap¬ 
peared in masks at the theatres, and 
language and equivoques were heard 
and tolerated which would not now 
he endured by any modern audience.- 
Dryden, whose name must ever rank 
on the first roll of British poets, 
was unfortunately obliged from his 
poverty to become a court pensioner, 
and reduce bis genius to its licen¬ 
tious standard, in writing for the 
stage; he was one of the first to 


edness, and bartered tlicir talent and 
independence for a wretched pit¬ 
tance, which was often withheld by 
caprice, or embittered by the taunt- 
ings of insult. If, in the masterly 
productions of iBeaumont and Flet¬ 
cher, or others of the earlier dra¬ 
matists, some licentious scenes and 
dialogue now and then appear, they 
are atoned for by a thousand beau¬ 
ties ; the plays of these associated 
poets are ricn in a number of pas¬ 
sages of exquisite imagery and na¬ 
ture ; the exceptions are like the tall 
weeds starting up on a fertile soil 
beneath the ardent rays of a tropica! 
sun, .and shaded by the finest foli¬ 
age and flowers; when they wrote 
for the stage females never appeared 
upon it, their parts were sustained 
by boys in female costume; it was 
not until tbe time of Charles that 


defer to the judgment of the French 
authors and critics, and to form his 
plays on their model: many of his 
pieces are bombastic and licentious. 
From the ahuudanreof his resources, 
and powers of language, he was 
enabled to suit the prevailing taste, 
and clothe his dialogue in verse; but 
his Dramas, with few exceptions, arc 
inflated, strained, and unnatural; 
the jingle of rhyme is utterly un¬ 
suited to the delineation of passion 
or feeling on the stage, and those 
who look for cither in most of the 
plays of Dryden are sure to be dis¬ 
appointed; his “Conquest of Gre¬ 
nada,” the “ Indian Emperor,” 
“ Anrengzebt,” and others of the 
versified pieces which he wrote and 
delivered by contract may be cited 
'as examples; his style was imitated 
by Sir Hubert Howard and others, 
but the stage had now sunk into a 
court appendage, and its caterers 
into court panders; they possessed 
nothing of the independence of cha¬ 
racter, and exhibited nothing of the 
vigour of thought, or the daring 
originality that distinguished the 
early dramatists; they were no lon¬ 
ger the men who gratuitously gave 
the effusions of their genius to the 
public, and fearlessly committed 
them to the judgment of posterity; 
they had sunk into venal parasites, 
dependent, oft. the frowns or favour 
of corrupt, "and,,licentious men in 
grower; .content'with the'fleeting 
notoriety of the..4$y» they dealt their 
fulsome adulation "to powerful wick- 
,. Vol, 82, 


actresses began regularly to devote 
themselves to scenic representation. 
Countenanced by royal favour, and 
supported by the minions of court 
profligacy. The “ Spanish Friar” of 
Dryden, which he himself regretted 
at a subsequent day, and sought to 
atone for by bis theological poem 
of tlie “ Hind and Panther,” with 
the profligate state of the stage and 
the comedies of Congreve, roused 
the fierce zeal of the intrepid Jeremy 
Collier, who attacked it with the 
united weapons of religion and in¬ 
vective; the answer of Dryden is 
weak and inefficient: the railings of 
Rousseau at a later period (the re¬ 
sult of envy and a morbid feeling), 
found an abler refutation from tho 
celebrated D’Alembert, who defend- . 
od the stage with equal ability and 
judgment. Thf fact is, the Drama 
has been praised or abused accord¬ 
ing to the prejudices of parties, not 
from a just estimation of its deserts; 
by one it has been elevated as the 
source of all improvement, the stan¬ 
dard of refinement, a school of ele¬ 
gance, and a court of morals—by 
the .qtJier it has been denounced as 
an arena of profligacy, a propagator 
of false principles, and a cause of 
the pollution of both morals and 
religion; perhaps the middle course 
is that we may hike most safely—' 
neither to pTaise it too highly for its 
merits,;or petpsure it for vices which 
a sea reel y:uttach. Tpjit we unques- 
s tionably owe much that is delightful 
' in our poetry and language, and 

' 3 C 





, some of the most splendid effusions 
with which genius has adorned the 
literature of any country—many of 
the most moral poets in our history 
have devoted themselves to write for 
the stag-e. It has been said, that 
society has been injured by its les¬ 
sons, and a false standard of feeling 
and principle introduced from its 
scenes; butwedojiot believe, though 
Gay has been called the 'Ojplieus of 
hightyWmen, that pillage was mul¬ 
tiplied by the representation of his 
piece, or that infidelity became more 
frequent from the reconciliation of 
the husband to a penitent wife in 
the Stronger of Kotzebue. The fact 
Is, men do not go to the theatre as 
a school of virtue and morality - 
they go to he interested and amused; 
their principles are neither altered 


most; the grief of Bclvidera, and 
the sorrows of the hapless Monimia 
t sink deeply in the heart: these plays 
still possess the fault of the age in 
which he lived—periods too extend¬ 
ed, and grief too laboured and 
highly wrought for pictures of real 
life ; the appeal of the fair Venetian 
“ to the high heaven and every rul¬ 
ing planet of that boundless love with 
which her bosom’s fraught,” is too 
far stretched to be any thing like 
natural; hut there are -scenes of 
the most soul-subduing distress and 
thrilling pathos in both these plays; 
and the miseries of the life of Otway, 
and the appalling catastrophe of his 
death, are the disgrace of those who 
suffered genius like his to pine in 
want, and to afterwards perish in 
absolute destitution. 


nor shaken by any tiling the stage 

f iresents ; they delight in seeing il- 
usive passion and fictitious grief 
clothed in all the force and poetry 
of language, and illustrated by all 
the efforts of histrionic genius; we 
will not say that the picture of the 
despairing, dying Beverley may not 
have reclaimed, before now, an in¬ 
fatuated gamester, and we know 
that the sufferings of the ill-fated 
Shore and the hapless Bclvidera 
have drawn tears of sympathy from 
many a softened eye ; Tbut the excite¬ 
ment disappears with the illusion, 
and the theatre is quitted with the 
same passions and principles they 
possessed on entering, and the only 
feeling remaining is pleasure or dis¬ 
appointment, according to the amuse- 
• ment received, or the failure com¬ 
plained of. With Drydon was con¬ 
temporary the elegant and pathetic 
Otway, the son of misfortune, and 
the victim of want, without, those 
condensed and powerful representa¬ 
tions that distinguish the writings 
of Massinger and others, he lias all 
the tenderness of Forde, with the 
greatest richness of poetry and lan¬ 
guage ; his scenes of conjugal love 
and misery are most exquisite and 
affecting} two only of his plays, 
CVetdif* Preserved,” and “ The Or- 


V Jnffier end Castaho both whine too 
f auc '* > 5 f he character of Pierce, the 
JL,wld and dauntless conspirator, is 
1 i?wvn with great force and strength 
ot-conception,- hut his females are 
fftqtie. that attract and interest us 


We should not have omitted the 
dramatic writings of the great Mil¬ 
ton in a preceding age, ami yet they 
scarcely come within the limits of 
the tragic muse. In “ Samson Ago- 
uistes,” founded with its chorus on 
the Greek Drama, there is some line 
imagery and description: the lament 
of the benighted and once mighty 
Nazarite to heaven, and the “first 
created beam,” on the privation of 
sight, is mournfully pathetic and af¬ 
fecting : as a sacred Drama there is 
great solemnity about it; and it 
bears, all through, the impression of 
the magnificent genius of its great 
author. But his“Gomus” is a poetic 
arradia. Nothing can he more sim¬ 
ple, and at the same time more en- 
chantingly poetic. He wafts us from 
the dull scenes of every day life to 
a region of close embowering woods, 
with every thing sylvan and rustic 
around it. Ilis descriptions are so 
vivid, that we seem to “ live, and 
move, and have onr being” in this 
fairy retreat, “ amid alleys green” 
and “bushy dells of the wud.wood.” 
His scenes are like some of the paint¬ 
ings of the great masters of antiqui¬ 
ty—too impressiye ever to be forgot¬ 
ten, His forest scenery strikes upon, 
us like that in the “ Pietro Martyre” 
of Tilia.n, where the night-breeze 
seems to rustle amid the foliage, and 
the tall trees to shiver in the blast, 
while Ihe companion of the murder¬ 
ed mouk looks round**him in his 
flight with agitation and dismay, 
and spreads his- dark drapery to the 
evening sky. ? , 

The i>chooi u>hich was formed by 
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Drydflin, though fettered by all the 
external rules of the French stage, 
was yet illuminated by successive 
gleams of his sublime genius, and 
distinguished, at intervals, by pro¬ 
ductions full of force and feeling. 
Amid all the phrenzied rant of Lee, 
there is some animated descriptions, 
and fine poetry. His “ Theodosius” 
and “Alexander,” with all their faults 
of vehemence and bombast, abound 
with scenes which are true to na¬ 
ture, and bear the impress of the 
greatest talent: he was himself un¬ 
fortunately visited with that awful 
calamity of insanity, which breaks 
out through all his pieces. The pa¬ 
thetic Southcrnc succeeded, whose 
writings are distinguished by their 
touching tenderness, and the deep 
clfert they have upon our feelings: 
amid those scenes of familiar and vici¬ 
ous dialogue, which taint his plays, 
exquisite pathos still breaks forth, 
llis “ Oroonoko,” and “ Isabella,” 
stand high upon the stage, and are 
written with the deepest knowledge 
of the human heart. It is impossi¬ 
ble to have seen his Isabella repre¬ 
sented, and her overwhelming .sor¬ 
rows pourtrayed, by the genius of 
Mrs. Suldous, or the charming ac¬ 
tress who so lately adorned our 
hoards, without being deeply affect¬ 
ed. The story and close ol this play 
arc al must too mournful for the stage: 
the early rupture of her vows to 
heaven, and her flight from her clois¬ 
ter, by the hopeless Isabella, with 
her marriage with the ill-fated ljiron: 
liis absence, caused by a father’s pre¬ 
judice and a brother’s villainy: his 
capture at Candy, and the story 
of his death : the sufferings of his 
mourning wife, and her almost com¬ 
pelled union with the attached and 
generous Villeroy: her reluctance be¬ 
fore sbe can submit to it, and her 
reply to his iutreaties : 

u Oh! I have heard all this, 

But must no more—the charmer is no 
niore. 

My buried husband riscB in theface 
Of my dear boy, and cbides me for my 
-stay. 

Caftst thou forgive me, child?” 

are finely conceived and given.— 
return of ber husband, and her 
supreme wretchedness, and the de¬ 
lirium which follows. Her exclama¬ 
tion of agony—, ,, 


Where am I going! 

Help—help me, Villeroy!—Mouutains 
and seas 

Divide your love, never to meet my 
shame!” 

are too overpowering for the feel¬ 
ings ; they sink subdued beneath it. 
Some of t|ie scenes of “-Oroonoko”' 
arc equallyimpressive.—The picture 
of the noble African in chains* and 
his devoted attachment, can never bp 
witnessed without a renewal of exe¬ 
crations on that abominable traffic, 
which dealt in the sighs and groans, 
the tears and blood of thousands, 
which was the curse of Afric, and 
the disgrace of England and the 
civilized world. With Southcrnc, 
the reign of nature and of feeling 
may be said to have ceasetl. Tragedy 
has since walked in the trammels of 
art and restraint, or, if some excep¬ 
tions have appeared, they did not 
change the general current. Rowe, 
who, in his first, performance, the 
“ Ambitious Stepmother,” shewed 

{ freat powers of animation, in all 
lis subsequent productions sacrificed 
feeling to declamation, and nature to 
strained images, and forced and un¬ 
natural contrasts. He was, undoubt¬ 
edly, a finished scholar, and a very 
polished writer; and throughout bis 
“ Jane Shore” beautiful passages of 
grief and feeling burst through all 
the restraints of rules and coercion. 
—The plays of Lillo form a most 
striking contrast to such produc¬ 
tions as these; they are written 
with the greatest possible simplicity 
of language, and depend wholly for 
effect on the moral they convey, and , 
the incidents of every-day life on 
which they are founded. “ George 
Barnwell” is still the annual warning 
of the London apprentice, and Mil- 
wood appears, in her garb of mere¬ 
tricious seduction, to instruct and 
affright the youthful citizen. But 
the appalling close of his second tra¬ 
gedy of “ Fatal Curiosity" was too 
terrible for the nerves of his audi¬ 
ence : tlic picture of a sleeping sop 
perishing'by th4' avaricious hands 
of his unconscious parents, was too 
dreadful for stage exhibition: — 
a shriek of horror Jburst from the 
auditory, nnd the curtain fell on the ; 
unfinished performance. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Mr. EmirtR, 

In the classical retreat from 
Which I had the honour last to come, 
there is an Institution, unparalleled 
for public utility, and w^ich boasts 
great antiquity of foundation beyond 
what most establishments of the 
same kind possess. It is, perhaps, 
with a few exceptions, singular in 
the kingdom. It is a large and 
well stored public library, accessible 
at all titties to all ranks of persons, 
without any recommendation or in¬ 
troduction, or the aid of any patron¬ 
age. The founder was a pious old 
gentleman of the sixteenth century, 
of great local distinction, and pos¬ 
sessed of large property, who cer¬ 
tainly evinced much wisdom in ori¬ 
ginating an Institution, which, in 
this shape, has conferred such a 
benefit on succeeding generations. 
The library forms hut a part of the 
entire establishment, which is one 
designed for the education, and 
maintenance, exclusively of poor 
unfriended children, for whom, to 
this day, the brightest fire blazes, 
the most portly joints smoke, and 
the long tables in tlie large and 
echoing ball groan with substantial 
cheer. The edifice is enclosed in a 
court, bounded by high walls, and 
is approached by a narrow but open' 
passage, terminated by a small an¬ 
tique arch of stone, which appears 
to dread the threats of every whist¬ 
ling blast. The fabric is built en¬ 
tirely of stone, in an ancient order 
of architecture, and exhibits a long 
range of buildings, which obrispre¬ 
bend the various extensive apart¬ 
ments, included in the idea of a 
structure erected for the purposes- 
of general benevolence. These con¬ 
sist of the spacious kitchen,—an 
apartment that Was never forgotten 
by , 4 $- ancestors in their founda- 
tiOBji^—the lofty hall, flagged with 
sfotie, in which the daily meals are 
^portioned, and a variety of other 
smaller rooms used in subordination 
to these two. At the top of an as¬ 
cent up a flight of stone steps, the 
^observer meet* with the several 
apartments appointed for the snper- 
ffptendant ot the library, and the 
•uilite^f fottinfs devoted to the <so«- 
| aemtion of the books and curiosi¬ 


ties. For beside the reverend piles 
of ancient labour, bound in two vast 
sides of pasteboard, and embrowned 
by the hand of time, these sacred 
galleries shelter many invaluable 
relics of years gone by, which erect 
the Institution partly into a Museum. 
Under the whole is a range of cel¬ 
lars, well stored with the exhilarat¬ 
ing juice both of the hop, and the 
kinder grape. The young pension¬ 
ers for whom these disinterested 
provisions were made, arc habited 
in a peculiar, and at present, anti¬ 
quated livery; from which,however, 
no deviation has ever been made, as 
may be gathered from ancient re- 
p re sen ration s prose r ved. 

But to confine my attention to 
the subject of th» library, that part 
included under its denomination 
which form the chief matter of curi¬ 
osity in it, is the Reading-Hoorn, whi¬ 
ther the students under these roofs 
carry for perusal the books procured 
from the classes adjoining. For it 
requires to be mentioned, that lest 
the benefit should be abused, the 
rules of the Institution forbid books 
to be taken from within the walls of 
the edifice, and prescribe that they 
shall be consulted nil the spot; 
terms with which persons possessing 
a real thirst after learning feel no 
difficulty in complying. And this 
is the general character of the town 
in question, where, in consequence 
of the minds of all being cultivated, 
their ideas liberalized, and the ge¬ 
neral conversation kept chaste and 
classical, with the toleration of ha¬ 
bits, too, formed only on a model 
innocent and improving, numbers 
-of men with feelings inclined to 
nothing hut wisdom for her own 
sake, 1 and with desires directed to 
nothing but the increase of litera¬ 
ture, resort to enjoy the treasures of 
departed sages. This room is .wain¬ 
scoted with dark black oak, polished 
by age, and diversified with a va¬ 
riety of portraits and^epresentations 
hung 6n its Venerable sides. On a 
spectator’s entering it, fell looks 
strange.strange chairs, strange 
tables, strange windows, a strange 
clock, strange maps, and strange 
pictures pour on his astonished view. 
You shall see here tire portrait of 
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the founder, and the portraits of the 
various snuessive benefactors who 
sprung 1 up in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; representa¬ 
tions so characterized by gentility 
and amenity, so smiling and so en¬ 
gaging, and setting on so aiJvan- 
taggously “ the human face divine,” 
that ladies, who have by chance 
strayed into this retieat of Tropho- 
nius, lia\e been Known to be ena- 
nioiued of them, and to waste their 
lingering affections upon a canvass 
image. 

Dispersed by the sides of the 
diffluent windows, or assembled in 
winter round the bright roal lire, 
jou are stiuck, at your enteiing, 
with 'he appearance of a number 
of phlegmatic, pale, euiatiated stu¬ 
dents, with ejes bent down on tin* 
book beneath them, and as uncon¬ 
scious of jour approach, as though 
between you and them theie were a 
cat num imapable of transmitting 
sound. A man, Mi. Editor, ot jour 
reading, must have beard of those 
temples in the H ist, dedicated to the 
worship ol the Jl.ahmin Dt ity, and 
in which the Lamas, the piicsts of 
their »eremomes, pit side; wherein, 
l»y an edi t having the sanctum of 
relu; ion, eternal unbroken silence 
reigns tlnongh the aisles, and those 
who minister and wait upon the 
reveied rites have sacrificed their 
tongues to theii office. A fanati¬ 
cism, much of the same sort, binds 
the temporal y tenants of these walls. 
The philosophci who enteis with 
his folio in his hand, eairied by 
volition actiug upon the umsiular 
aiiangeiuent aetoss the boarded 
floor, subsides by the force of gia- 
vity into one of the wool-stuffed 
chairs; and, from that time to the 
time when he uses to depart, fixes 
liis eyes magnetically upon the 
pages, and speaks not, whispers 
jiot a syllable. Here is no friendly 
communication ot sentiment, no ami¬ 
cable discussion of any extraordi- 
naiy passage, no conversation to 
sweeten, relieve, and refresh the 
dull process of reading. It were 
verily worth the while of the pre¬ 
sent trustees of the establishment, to 
appoint a number of beardless boys 
in different sections of the room, to 
strike these philosophers on the 
pate, when their attention was re¬ 
quired to something said, a$d to 


communicate at the proper times the 
intelligence brought by the “ De¬ 
puty,” when he comes to annoum e to 
the company, “ One o’clock, gentle¬ 
men,” or “Four o’clock, Sir.” 

1 mentioned that in the same re- 
positoiy, that contains the books, are 
preserved a variety of curiosities, 
the gifts* of time and accident. These 
furnish an Ostensible object td the 
strangers from the surrounding vil¬ 
lages, ami various distant parts of 
the.country, to visit the building j 
to minister to whose gaping curi¬ 
osity and astonishment the pension- * 
cd urehins, in just sut cession, attend 
on the bench on the outside; and, as 
they make the tour of the rooms, 
vociferate with sin ill and immclodi- 
ous v oit es the names ot tin several 
wondeis: they dcsciibc the object 
with such rapidity as doubly to 
puzzle the spectator, and perform 
the task so perfectly like a sholastic 
lesson, that they ran repeat it only 
in uninterrupted course ; and, if 
accidentally interrogated, are lost 
hej oml lcco/ery. Nor are the in¬ 
ti usions, dcs<rilled, (unfilled to the 
preumls of the classes onlj, hut the 
lad approaches with sacnlegious 
step to point ont the wonderful 
pictures, and wonderful furniture, 
in the hallowed room, 

“ Where heavenly pensive meditation 
dwills” 

Not, however, do the monotonous 
and oft repeated accents distuib the 
rev Plies of Diogenes’s sons. To 
sounds to which they aie accustomed 
they feel no sensation: but if by 
(banco a whisper to*his neighbour 
proceeds from one of their own body, 
insufficiently initiated, each student 
with the uniformity of madiirery 
raises liis “ o’ercliarged head,” stares 
for a loon'll nt with both his eyes at 
the irreverent violator of the char¬ 
tered silence, and, having thus con¬ 
veyed a reproach to the offender to 
Kis satisfaction, drops it again, like 
one of the Chinese images in a gro¬ 
cer’s shop, and relapses into prime¬ 
val inaction. All the men, whom.you. 
shall see of this sort, are of a figure 
sufficiently denoting their habits: 
their faces are meagre, and colour¬ 
less, save that the jaundiced yel¬ 
low mingles with the white. Had 
Horace lived and seen them, btr 
would have sworn by his household 
gods, that they had been drinking 
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The Reading-Room. 


[Not. 


“ txmvque cuminum Their hair is 
long and thin anil deserves, as much 
as Sir Andrew Aeuorheek’s, to be 
well spun off by the dainty lingers 
of some domineering matron. Their 
limbs are nerveless,—tlieir general 
faculties live not in their native 
vigour, and their dress is of a colour 
that once was black, bat which has 
been whitened by the pages of books, 
or the action of the fire, which they 
have found necessary to impel the 
frigid current of their blood. -The 
asthma debilitates their lungs, and 
when they walk in the streets, or 
rise from the Reading-Room to 
depart, you shall observe them en¬ 
velop their necks in a handkerchief 
that obscures the lower half of their 


faee.' Spirit of Democritus, arise 
and laugh them into action: vo¬ 
ciferate in their ears, if thy trans¬ 
ports will permit thee, the spring of 
,thine own conduct, ‘'■omnia virtus 
in actione consistit /” 

The greater number of the stu¬ 
dents have before them pen, ink, 
and paper, with which an accurate 
observer may see them, continually, 
transferring from the hook pas¬ 
sages here and there, in detached 
parcels, most suitable to their taste, 
or their purposp. Here sits the dry 
mathematician, with a paper before 
him filled with hieroglyphics worthy 
of an Egyptian sarcophagus, and 
ail the volumes of Euclid, and all 
of Newton, and two or three other 
folios aud quartos, illustrative of 
his subject. Here comes a man with 
the ancient hooks of Chaucer, aud 
Webster, and Plover, and a quire of 

i iaper in his hand, whom thence I 
tnew immediately to be a wrifer for 
the “ Retrospective Review,” of the 
“ Examiner.” One sat half hidden 
by an atlantean pile of Greek and La¬ 
tin classics, winch he had industri¬ 
ously congregated together; repre¬ 
senting in his person the plagiarist, 
whom Dr. Blair decribes as endea¬ 
vouring to lace the meanness of his 
own discourse with the tattered 
shreds Of Cicero and Virgil. Ano¬ 
ther sat with Aristotle, and Machia- 
veLffflfd Grotius, and “Ob, Oh!” 
saaFf to myself, “ you are a writer 
die daily papers:” and such lie 
ly was, to judge from the string 
detached sentences which he 
dding to his sheet, A fifth 
uloUsly drafting from Hip 



pocrates, and James, and Philosophi¬ 
cal Reports, whence it was obvious 
he was endeavouring to cook up 
some new work, to come out in only 
four folio volumes, and six and thirty 
numbers—(to ensure him at once 
eternal fame and competence) either 
“tic morbis mulierum,'’ or “ de for¬ 
mation? el sreretione fannum' ’ 

. It results from these horrid symp¬ 
toms, that mv favoured town, once 
pure and delicate, the elegant re¬ 
treat of half the muses and all 
the graces, threatens to become a 
mere workshop of literature, equal 
almost to the calamitous condition 
of the northern metropolis. A great 
majority of the attendants on the 
lteading-Room are young men, just 
exulting on their emancipation from 
parental leading strings, and in the 
newly-acquired masterdom over the 
operations of the pen. While beard¬ 
less striplings frequent this room 
for intellectual metal, and then dis¬ 
patch their lucubrations, warm from 
the mint, to the public press, we 
shall have no sound reading, and 
no sound learning in the country. 
“ Patience, Good Heavens!” as Sy- 
phax says, shall old men be taught 
by their juniors, and worse than all, 
not know it or suspect it ? this is 
inverting the order of nature. And 
it is actually a fact, that a day Or 
two after I had visited this Reading- 
Room, I was struck with the sight 
of articles in the different publica¬ 
tions of the day, corresponding to 
those which, from the hooks before 
them, 1 had judged to be in prepar¬ 
ation bv the literati whom I had 
seen. The mathematician—in the 

G-- Magazine, had presented to 

the world a sum of new Algebraic 
calculations, and added a system 
of solutions not his own. Ano¬ 
ther work had. given publicity to 
the pseudo-antiquary’s criticism on 
“ Eloyer’s small pieces.” The hire¬ 
ling politician, callous to patriotism, 
had set half the country in flames 
with an article, laboured out of his 
brain with perfect calmness over Ian 
oak table.* nay, and in two months 
afterwards, I was solicited by a little 
dirty affected man, to subscribe to a 
medical work, which 1 knew to be 
the same aaSjie was manufacturing 
from .old materials in the Lemnos of 
learning. - % s 

, To so terrible a height does this 
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passion run, that the mind is unable 
to assign limit to its progress; and 
l am afraid the. town will soon he 
as notorious for the fabrication of 
literary goods, as it is at present for 
that of stuffs, useful as articles of 
apparel. What then is the object, 
or the -purpose to be served by this 
remonstrance ? it is, to state it short¬ 
ly, to represent, to the trustees or 
governors of this Institution the 

f iroprietv of adopting certain regu- 
atioiis in their precincts, to stem 
the swelling tide. Imprimis :—let 
pen and ink he absolutely forbidden 
and banished from the room, and if 
any student shall be observed to 
draw a pencil from his pocket-book, 
or to dip a pen into an ink bottle, 
which lie has smuggled in by sus- 

t lending it within his breast pocket, 
at him be served by the Deputy 
with a notice not to trespass again 
on tlit* ground, on pain of an action 
of law being commenced against 
him. Let the students he also for¬ 
bidden to have out of the classes 


more than one book at once, unless 
they he books of consultation or 
reference only. And provided also 
that, if it he a hook in one of the 
learned languages, the “gentle 
reader” shall be indulged with a 
dictionary to make out the words, 
and an interpretation to lead him to 
the meaning. By these rules, and 
by confining them strictly to the 
simple process of reading, it is pro¬ 
bable that they may benefit their 
minds, without exposing their lit¬ 
tleness, or saturating the public 
taste with tlieir milk and water 
beverage. I f these suggestions are 
adopted, I shall hope when I make 
my next review of them, to he able 
to report to you, Mr. Editor, that 
there are muc h better prospects in 
future for the public palate; and that 
my honest friends are in a course, 
much more likely than before, to 
make them worthy of assuming the 
oracular tone to the younger genera¬ 
tion. 

Ciuto. 


LINES 

TO THE MEMORY OF A LATELY DECEASED FRIEND. 

Go, bright example of the Christian's life. 

As friend, as sister, daughter, .mother, wife!. 

By all these ties Heav'n bade thy worth known. 

Then call’d thee hence, to make that worth its own. 

(Jo, then, on angel's pinions borne, to live 

Where sister spirits shall a welcome give ; 

Where those, who here thy home’s pure circle blest, 

Await thy coming to their realms of rest ; 

While they, who now thy early loss bemoan. 

Suppress the selfish tear, the murmuring groau ; 

And while thy virtues still their thoughts employ, 

.Not on their sorrow dwell, but on thy joy; 

And hope to meet thee oxt that smiling shore. 

Where souls whom Heaven had join'd shall part no more. 

* 


Amelia Owe. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 

AND PARIS. 


LETTER V. 


From. Sir Charles Darnley, to the Marquis de Vermont. 


Mv Dear Marquis, 


Paris. 


You have had the goodness to 
send me so many letters of recom¬ 
mendation, that since they arrived 
I have found my whole time nearly 
occupied in delivering them. On 
one of these occasions I met with so 
singular an adventure, that I rannot 
help relating it, as it is truly cha¬ 
racteristic of national manners. 

When I stopped at the splendid 
hut delapidatod hotel, in a distant 
part of the Faubourg St. Germain, 

of the Dnchesse de-, (to 

whom you will recollect having 
written an introductory epistle in 
my favour,) I was informed that 
her Grace was at home, and would 
receive me. I, of course, obeyed 
this summons, and delivered mv 
credentials. She welcomed me with 
all that urbanity, which your ladies 
of the old court know so well how 
to assume when they wish to please. 

•—She first spoke of you, and next 
of England, judging, very rightly, 
that my friend and my country were 
precisely the subjects on which I 
was most open to flattery. 

I will not sbock’yopr modesty, 
by repeating all the Civil things 
which she expressed on the former 
of these topics. I shall content my¬ 
self with observing, that she was 
most landitory. Her commendations. 
of Great Britain and its inhabitants 
were equally enthusiastic. We were 
the saviours of the world, the re¬ 
storers of peace, good order, and' 
religion, while of her own govern¬ 
ment she .spoke in very different 
terms. The poor King was men* 
tioned with contemptuous pity, and 
said to be the dupe of Jacobinical 
minifters, who were ruining both 
his affairs and (hose of fch# nation. 

After this exordium* which dis¬ 
closed to me her politics, the 
Bnehess gave me a pathetic d^scrip- 


persons, eomme il' font, had 


been exposed, during the too well- 
known events of the late Revolu¬ 
tion. “ While, at length,” conti¬ 
nued she, “ we saw our legitimate 
Sovereign restored, we naturally 
expected, not only that the pro¬ 
perty of which we had been robbed 
would be given up, but that we 
should be, in some degree, indemni¬ 
fied for our personal wrongs, by 

5 eculiar marks of royal favour.— 
’kink, then, of our disappointment: 
—of several of our estates which at 
- different times had been made the 

E of tbe spoilers, (except this 
l, which having been made a 

[ mhlic office, during the usurpation, 
lappencd not to he sold, and was, 
therefore, given back,) not one lias 
been returned ; and even what little 
fortune, during these tremendous 
times, chance or prudence had pre¬ 
served, is not left at our own dis¬ 
posal; for, by a democratic law, 
passed for tbc express purpose of 
destroying the importance of ancient 
families, parents arc compelled to 
divide their lands, as well as their 
money, nearly equally among their 
children of both sexes.” 

A,fter expressing herself in this 
manner with great energy, and 
shedding many tears, the Duchess 
proceeded to tell roe, that for those 
who, like herself,were desirous of 
propping the falling honours of an 
illustrious house, out one means 
was left—that of restoring its wealth 
by advantageous marriages. 

You will believe how 1 much sur- 

} wised I felt, at having such a phi- 
ippick addressed to me ; she saw 
wljat was passing in my mind, and 
added,-—” Have patience, and ! will 
explain why 1 have taken the liberty 
of troubling you with these remarks. 
—Many French persons of exalted 
rank hove set tbe example, under 
similar circumstances, of allowing 
their sons to give their bands ‘ a det 
de votre pays,'— 
inferior, pedigree 
and pot of*the orthodox Uith, 
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“ The Duke and I, after many 
struggles (stitingles whiili it was 
difficult for us to surmount, for our 
families on both sides arc yet uncon- 
laminated by a .single 1ST is-alliance) 
have .it last resolved to adopt this 
painful reined v. I apply, therefore, 
to you, M. Le (Jhev.ilier, for informa¬ 
tion on'this important subject, and, 
perhaps, you will be glad of an 
opportunity of proeuring for some 
female relative of your own, the 
advantages of becoming our daugh¬ 
ter-in law. You are sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with the history of France 
to know, that there is not recorded 
in us annals a more illustrious name 
than that which my son will inherit; 
and, ceitainly, tlu» wealthiest licit ess 
of Great Britain would be much the 
gainer in an arrangement, by which, 
in exchange for her riches, she ob¬ 
tained so proud a title.” 

She then recapitulated the list of 
archbishops, marshals, piime minis¬ 
ters, and (ardinals, which her pe¬ 
digree exhibited; and assured me 
that I should iind it clearly proved 
by the same indisputable evidence, 
that the family derived its origin 
fnun the emperors of ancient ltome. 
I had some difficulty in listening to 
this lieialdrie harangue with becom¬ 
ing gravity, while she added, she 
bad no doubt of receiving various 
applications as soon as her inten¬ 
tions wore known. She mentioned 
tlw rncu instance first to me, wishing, 
out of respect to you, to attend first 
to my recommendations. When at 
length she paused for a reply, 1 as¬ 
sured her how grateful I felt lor this 
mark of her attention, ami that 1 
regretted it would not he in my 
power to avail myself of her flatter¬ 
ing preference, as I did not count 
among my relations any young lady 
possessed of the requisite qualifica¬ 
tions. “ Mais cependant ,” (rejoined 
the Duchess, with seeming surprise 
and disappointment) “ on dit qne 
vous Hes torn si riches en Engleterve ; 
est il possible que vous n’ayez pas 
vne seule parents, jeune, jolie , el 
aimable, avec un dot de cent d cent 
dnquante litres sterlinge'est tout 
ce que nous demandons.” Retaining 
my gravity a# well as I could, I re¬ 
peated that really no relation of 
mine possessed even half the very 
moderate sum, at which her* grace 
was pleased to value the hand of her 
son. “ If you have no relations 
Eur. Mag. Vol. 82. 


so circumstanced,’’continued the per- 
severing Duchess, “ have the good¬ 
ness to name some lady of your ac¬ 
quaintance whom you think woifhy 
of being placed on the list of can¬ 
didates.” 

Here my sincerity got the better 
of my prudence, and pressed in this 
manner 1 could not help answering, 
that I knew of no English girl, 
though enjoying u much smaller 
fortune than that which she had 
named, who, in spite of the temp¬ 
tations she held out, would consent 
to enter into a negotiation of this 
kind, and renounce the privilege 
claimed and generally exercised by 
all my countrywomen, of choosing 
for themselves. 

“ Nonsense, nonsense!” exclaim¬ 
ed the Duchess, interrupting me; 
“ foolish girls may be indeed ro¬ 
mantic enough to sacrifice all for 
love, but suiely no sensible parent 
would undervalue such an opportu¬ 
nity of elevating a beloved daughter; 
and it is only with parents that I 
wish to treat.” 

I in vain tried to explain the dif¬ 
ference of our manners from those 
of France, and the obstacles which 
opposed themselves to the realization 
of her grace’s wishes. 

Finding that 1 hid neither rela¬ 
tives uoi friends to recommend, slic 
insisted on my giving her the names 
of such young ladies as were gene¬ 
rally considered the iicliest heiresses 
of England. 

To get rid of her importunity, 
I mentioned two or three indi¬ 
viduals wiio, according to public 
fame, stood in this predicament; 
when, to my great surpiise, the 
Duchess took from an adjoining 
shelf a memorandum-book, and re¬ 
corded every particular of my in¬ 
formation with the accuracy of a 
merchant; and while she complained 
of the difficulty of pronouncing, and 
the still greater dimculty of spelling 
our barbarous names, enquired again 
and again the letters which compos¬ 
ed them ; and did not quit her task 
till each reported hdritiere was duly 
entered in her ledger with her ap¬ 
propriate appellation; adding there¬ 
to the part of Great Britain where 
she resided, the supposed amount of 
her fortune, and whether in land or 
money, in possession or reversion. 

This ceremony occupied no incon¬ 
siderable time, and I in vain tried 

3D 
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to save the Duchess so much useless 
trouble, assuring- her, that I ouly 
spoke from hearsay evidence, and 
that rny information might, after all, 
prove very incorrect. 

“ N'importe,” said she ; “ you 
have kindly given me some useful 
hints, it is my business to do the 
rest.” She did not close the book 
till I had certified, by an exact exa¬ 
mination, that the names were Cor¬ 
rectly written, and till she had again 
tried to draw from me some further 
materials for matrimonial specula¬ 
tion. Finding at length that I per¬ 
sisted in saying that my memory 
could go no further, she offered me 
a thousand thanks and apologies; 
and, after innumerable offers of ser¬ 
vices, allowed me to take my depar¬ 
ture. Though perhaps this letter is 
already too long, 1 cannot help, be¬ 
fore 1 conclude it, relating a conver¬ 
sation which occurred on the same 
day, at the table of our ambassador, 
where I happened to dine. Being 
seated near a lively English girl, 1 
related to her my" dialogue in the 
morning with the duchess. “ What 
you tell me,” observed my fair 
neighbour, “ was calculated to ex¬ 
cite the surprise of an Englishman 
newly arrived at Paris; but had 
you inhabited this town as long 
as I have, you would have known 
that nothing is so common as this 
kind of hymeneal jobbing. On my 
deb At in this gay city, I was perse¬ 
cuted by the attentions of a marquis, 
who was by no means agreeable to 
me, but whom I did not immediately 
dismiss, because bis egregious va¬ 
nity and many other absurdities af¬ 
forded me constant amusement; be¬ 
sides, too, 1 felt that I was in no 
danger of losing my heart to one 
whom 1 so thoroughly despised. 
This intercourse had existed some 
time, when, after one of those long 
-visits, in performing a round, of 
which a Parisian beau wastes at 
least two-thirds of everyday, ‘ Dites 
ijmai ft (incitement,' exclaimed my 
enamoured swain, a combien estimez 
vons voire dot V A tittle surprised 
at the unceremonious question, 1 de¬ 
termined to answer it in such,a man- 
uer as would lead the enquirer into 
' still farther absurdities. I replied, 
^therefore, that though it was rather 
^jSpptrarjr.-to our vmgoft to disclose 
ndr iiecuniary circumstances, I would 
candidly tell him, that being one of 


four children, mv father had only 
left, me 50001. 

“ Only 50001. sterling! et nnc 
fois pay6s ?" exclaimed my calculat¬ 
ing lover, “ qu'est ce qnecelafait en 
argent de France ?" and taking out 
his porket-booli, he sat down and 
counted the precise value at the cur¬ 
rent exchange. “ Dtable,” exclaim¬ 
ed he, after an arithmetical confer¬ 
ence with himself of some minutes; 
“ ccla nefait pas plus que cent vinyl 
cinq mille francs bien vomptes then 
pocketing his memorandum-book, 
giving a sentimental sigh, and tak¬ 
ing his hat, he assured me that he 
preferred me to all the world, and 
if 1 had had the requisite fortune, 
he would not have hesitated to offer 
me his hand—“ mats avec vos 50001. 
La chose nest pas possible.” So again 
sighing and bowing profoundly, he 
flew out of the room with all the 
agility of his country; and as 1 have 
never seen him since, my female va¬ 
nity has been not a little piqued in 
being deprived of the opportunity 
of telling him that I was only laugh¬ 
ing at him.” 1 shall not apologize 
for repeating this little story; for 
whether it was literally true, or the 
ingenious invention of the clever 
git-1 from whose lips I drew it, I 
think it will make you smile. For¬ 
tune-hunters are certainly to he 
found in all countries, but marriage 
seems to he here made a regular 
traffic ; and it is no disgrace to the 
most respectable individual to cn- 

f age in this kind of speculation, 
loralists, I believe, have not de¬ 
termined whether unions formed 
through prudential: considerations, 
of from the affections of the heart, 
conduce most to private happiness 
and public decorum. I am not so 
illiberal as to deny that many pat¬ 
terns of conjugal* felicity may be 
found in France, but if examples of 
such felicity are rarer among you 
than among us, the question is prac¬ 
tically decided, if the fact is con¬ 
tradicted, and we arc to argue the 
question theoretically, I can only say 
with my Uncle Toby, that much 
may be said on both sides. Pardon 
the impertinent liberties which I 
have taken with youj countrymen 
and countrywomen, and return the 
compliment by speaking as freely of 
,aU yq^seeaud hear in England. 

>’ , Always yours, 

"C. Darniev.. 
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LETTER VI. 

Prom the Marquis dc Vermont to Sir Charles Burnley, Bart. 


London. 

My Dear Darn ley. 

In your last Letter you have 
drawn a very ridiculous picture of 
my good friend, the Duchess cle 

-—; and though the likeness is 

not a flattering one, l must acknow¬ 
ledge the resemblance.—1 forgot 
to tell you, that, with a thousand 
good qualities, she is an enthu¬ 
siast; and that her zeal, in what¬ 
ever she undertakes, often leads her, 
with the best of all possible inten¬ 
tions, to commit the grossest ab¬ 
surdities. She lias two children, 
a son and a daughter; and though 
loudly attached to both, so anxious 
is she at this moment to restore the 
fallen dignity of the family, that 
I am persuaded, did she possess the 
power of doing so, she would force 
the latter into a convent, in order to 
leave to the former, without any de¬ 
falcation, the small remnant of the 
Duke’s once enormous fortune. 
As our laws not only deprive her 
of this resource, but have, also, 
entitled the brother and sister to 
nearly an equal distribution of the 
effects, which she and her noble 
husband may leave behind them, 
all her thoughts are now directed 
to the acquisition of a wealthy 
heiress for her son, in order that 
the riches of his wife may indemnify 
him for this lamented deduction. 

Alow, certainly, it is not very fair 
to accuse a whole nation of similar 
faults, on account of the extremes 
into which one individual may have 
fallen. Still, 1 must acknowledge, 
both in spite of all the changes 
our institntions and manners hate 
undergone during the last thirty 
years, that what we call marriages 
de convenience, that is to say, mar¬ 
riages contracted rather from pru¬ 
dential considerations than from 
those of affection, though rarer 
than they were before the Revolu¬ 
tion, are still common among the 
higher classes of society. French 
parents, indeed, consider it their 
duty to seek out advantageous 
matches for their children, from 
whom, on such subjects, they co»- 


ceivc themselves entitled to im- , 
plicit obedience. Whether, in doing 
so, they act wisely, and whether the 
experience of age is, or is not a bet¬ 
ter guide than the passions of youth, 
are questions which f shall not at¬ 
tempt to examine. Hut J must be 
permitted to make two observations, 
—first. That as your acquaintance 
becomes general in France, you will 
find innumerable instances of do¬ 
mestic happiness and moral pro¬ 
priety of conduct among persons, 
who were brought together in this 
manner, and but few examples of 
such matrimonial broils and dissen¬ 
sions, as I am told are very common 
in England; and, secondly, that 
though in this country heads of 
families do not meet and plan such 
arrangements for their children, 
neither parents nor young people 
seem by any means inattentive to 
worldly considerations, in forming 
similar connections ; and, ill pursuit 
of this grand object, indelicacies and 
improprieties of the most extraor¬ 
dinary kind are daily committed. 

It appears, indeed, most extra¬ 
ordinary to the eye of a foreigner 
accustomed to the extreme strict¬ 
ness with which unmarried females 
arc treated on the Continent, to ob¬ 
serve the much greater freedom 
which young ladies enjoy in this 
island, the manners of which are 
represented as so particularly cor¬ 
rect. 

In all the promenades and public 
exhibitions of London, I see the 
daughters of your mostdistinguished 
families escorted by efowds of sin¬ 
gle men; and though, it is true, 
that they never appear unattended 
by a matron, (styled here, I know 
not why, a chaperon,') the latter, 
whether the party be on foot or on 
horseback, is frequently left by her 
younger companions at a convenient 
distance. 

At your balls and assemblies I 
observe persons of opposite sexes, 
in tlie hey-day of life, seated in 
windows and corners of the room, 
deeply occupied with each other, 
ana engaged'ln the most animared 
conversations. This kind of inter-**, 

? . . V h, . ♦ > . A* ’ 
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coarse, which in other countries 
would be thought highly indeco¬ 
rous, here passes ancensured in the 
most -respectable circles, and is 
styled, in the jargon of fashion, an 
innocentflirtation. Apropos, the said 
word flirtation cannot be translated 
into French by any corresponding 
thrm, probably because tlie trait of 
manners which the phrase expresses 
is unknown to us. On such occa¬ 
sions, I find, that the most prudent 
mother thinks it quite unnecessary 
to interfere, provided always that 
the gentleman, whose assiduities the 
young lady appears to encourage, 
possesses what commercial men call 
the one thing needful ,—I mean, a 
sufficiency of wealth; for character, 
temper, and corresponding tastes, 
are minor considerations, which sel¬ 
dom claim the attention of specu¬ 
lating parents. To ascertain the 
fortunes in possession, or expect¬ 
ancy, of the single men presented to 
her becomes, therefore, the business 


mained undiscovered, when the scene 
was suddenly reversed; the warmth 
with which lie had been every where 
welcomed, was succeeded by the 
most chilling formality: the list, of 
engagements rapidly diminished ; 
and the smiles, which lately lighted 
up the countcnaccs of the fair when 
he addressed them, were converted 
into the most forbidding frowns. 
The cause of his present disgrace 
was as inexplicable as that of his 
early good fortune. A letter from 
the country, at length, unravelled 
the mystery. It appears he had 
a neighbour ami a namesake, who, 
on coming of age, had lately taken 
possession of a very large estate ; 
and, on that occasion, had given 
some magnificent fetes, a pompous 
account of which had for several 
days filled the columns of the Lon¬ 
don newspapers. 

For this favoured individual my 
friend had been mistaken; and it 
was to this circumstance that he 


of your female heads of families; 
and while the utmost pains aw; taken 
to draw the rich and noble into the 
vortex of their daughters' attrac¬ 
tions, equal care is observed in keep¬ 
ing suitors of an opposite descrip¬ 
tion at a respectful distance. 

A handsome and lively lad of 
twenty, with whom I lately became 
acquainted, hks amused me much 
with the history of his adventures 
in this town, where he only arrived 
from a distant county at the com¬ 
mencement of the present winter. 

It seems, that having brought 
with him a few letters of recom¬ 
mendation to persons of respecta¬ 
bility, he found himself treatea with 
the most extraordinary kindness and 
unlooked-for distinction. Hie ac¬ 
quaintance was courted by the leaders 
of the fashionable world. Fathers in¬ 
vited him todinners, and dowagers to 
balls, while their voung and pretty 
daughters received his attentions with 
utmost complacency. Indeed, 
jjplvilitics were lavished on him with 
so profuse a band, that he found it 
impossible to accept half the invita¬ 
tions which he daily received. Sur¬ 
prised at making so brilliant an 
entret into the circles, of London 
he besran to snsnect. thOu 


owed the favourable reception which 
he had experienced at. the houses of 
the great. As soon as it was dis¬ 
covered that, instead of being the 

rich It-, of the county of-, 

he was simply a law-student, with 
a fair reputation, and a moderate 
patrimony, he was no longer im¬ 
portuned by the donors of splendid 
entertainments, and was left to pur¬ 
sue. his studies, uninterrupted by the 
allurements of offered pleasure.-— 
Indeed, during the short time which 
I have alreacly spent in England, 
I have had many opportunities of 
remarking, how soon unmarried 
girls arc taught to deal in matri¬ 
monial speculations. 

The advantages which I derive 
from my knowledge of the English 
(an advantage, for which, my dear 
Darnley, I am indebted to your in- 
structions and encouragement while 
we travelled together in America), 
not only enables me to partake of 
many pleasures in the town, of which 
other foreigners are insensible, but 
has, also, been the cause of my 
making some very extraordinary 
discoveries. . .. 

Frenchmen so seldom speak dr 
understand yonr language, shat con- 
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presence which were never intended 
lor tny ear, and l am made the 
ugmlpng depository of important 
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secrets. Tlius, at a ball which I 
lately attended, having left the sup¬ 
per-table sooner than the other fo¬ 
reigners, I returned to the drawing¬ 
room, and finding the ladies seated 
in groupes, I took a chair by the 
fire-side, when my attention was 
drawn from my own reflections to 
the following dialogue, between a 
veteran dame of quality and her 
daughter, which, though conveyed 
in a suppressed tone of voice, I dis¬ 
tinctly overheard:—“ I cannot ex¬ 
press, Louisa,” said the Dnwagcr- 
(Jountess, “ how much you have 
provoked and disappointed me to¬ 
night!” “What have I done, dearest 
Madam !” answered her pretty com¬ 
panion with some surprise. 

Conn less. — Why did you refuse to 
dance with Mr. Charles Mandeville, 
whom 1 had taken the greatest pains 
to get introduced to you ? 

Lady L .—Because 1 was engaged 
to Lord itandcnole. 

Countess. —Engaged !—nonsense. 
—That is justifying- one fault hy 
another, Jlave 1 not told you, a 
thousand times, that when asked to 
dance, you should never give a posi¬ 
tive answer; it is quite time enough 
to declare your intention when the 
quadrille begins; and however de¬ 
sirable the first partner who offers 
you his hand may he, it is very 
foolish, by a precipitant acceptance, 
to throw away the chance of a 
better. 

Lady L .—But how is such a ques¬ 
tion to he evaded ? 

Countess.— saying that you 
have not yet made up your mind 
whether you shall dance: — that 
should you determine to do so, you 
are partly engaged ; but when the 
music strikes up, should the tune 
please you, and the person to whom 
you had previously given a half 
promise should not claim its per¬ 
formance, you would comply with 
the request now made to yQU. 

Lady L. —But why, my dear Ma¬ 
dam, should I break my engage¬ 
ment with Lord Randepole, who is 
one of the most agreeable men in 
London, in order to please Mr. 
Mandeville, who is, in every re¬ 
spect, the reverse of his Lordship ? 

Countess. —For the, best of all 
possible reasons: because Mr. Man¬ 
deville is in possession of ten thou- , 
s*Bd pounds a year, besidcsJ&tiU 


S weater expectances, and this Lord 
tandepole is the son of an Irish 
Earl, without sixpence. 

Lady L. — Is it then necessary, 
by way of giving elasticity to his 
steps, that one’s partner in a qua¬ 
drille should have his pockets loaded 
with gold? 

Countess .—Be so good, Louisa, 
not to be quite so flippant, and to 
recollect, that no step which a young 
woman takes in life is unimportant; 
that all her words, motions, and 
even looks, should be directed to 
one grand object,—that of getting 
comfortably and respectably mar¬ 
ried. — You were, therefore, very 
wrong, in treating Mr. Mandeville 
with so much indifference. Such 
a man is not to be had every day. 

Lady L .—But would you really 
wish to sec me the wife of Mr. Man- 
deville, who, besides being at least 
fifteen years older than myself, and 
one of the ugliest and most dis¬ 
agreeable men in England, is said 
to he also one of tlm most profligate. 

Countess. —Splendid diamonds, an 
equipage, a house in Grosvenor- 
square, an ample settlement at pre¬ 
sent, and a ducal coronet in rever¬ 
sion, will soon reconcile you to Mr. 
Mandeville’s age and ugliness; and 
if he is profligate it will he your 
business to reform him. I hope you 
are not turning Methodist, and, for 
a silly scruple of this kind, disposed 
to reject such a prize. 

Lady L. — I am no Methodist; 
but indeed, Madam, Mr. Mandeville 
is a prize whicl\ I am by no means 
desirous of gaining. 

Countess .—You are quite intoler¬ 
able; and if you continue to act and 
talk in this manner, I will send you 
down to your old aunt Deborah’s 
manor-house, in Wales, where you 
may undisturbed enjoy the retired 
pleasures of mending stockings and 
reading the family Bible. 

So saying, the dowager walked 
off in sullen dignity, and left the 
warm-hearted lady to her own me¬ 
ditations. 

On another occasion, I was at no 
great distance from a young couple, 
who had for some minutes been en¬ 
gaged in rather fin animated conver¬ 
sation, when the mother of the young 
lady entered the room, and drawing 
her away exclaimed, in a loud whisper. 
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How can you be so absurd as 
to throw away your time in this 
manner? Don’t you know that Mr. 

is only a younger brother ?—I 
must once again repeat what I have 
told vou frequently before—never 
to allow any man to monopolize 
your attention till I have given the 
signal by holding up my fan.” 

I lately, too, received a lesson for 
my vanity I shall not easily forget: 
1 danced at a hall with a very pretty 
girl, who, having visited the Conti¬ 
nent, and travelled even as far as 
Naples, possessed a fund of conver¬ 
sation very superior to that of the 
generality of unmarried females 
whom I meet in society. She re¬ 
ceived my attentions so favourably, 
that I ventured to hand her to sup¬ 
per, and to keep by her side during 
the remainder of tbe evening. In 
going away I was introduced to her 
parents, and u as invited to their 
house, where I soon became a con¬ 
stant visitor. This intercourse had 
continued some days, when calling 
one morning at our ambassador’s, I 
learnt that a near relation of the 
young lady, on the day after the 
ball, had made the most particular 
enquiries there respecting the extent 
of my fortune ana the antiquity of 
my family. I found, too, that great 
anxiety had been expressed to ascer¬ 
tain whether I was the identical 
Marquis do Vermont, who possessed 
the hotel in the Rue Fouboitrg, St. 
Hanoi <!, whose garden, opening in 
the Champs Elysce , had so often ex¬ 
cited the admiration of the person 
who asked the question. In short, 
1 found that the young lady and 
her family were fond of Paris, and 
that all the civility, which they had 
bestowed on me, arose from & selfish 
speculating on the advantages of a 
possible matrimonial union with a 
rich inhabitant of their favourite 
city. Need I add, that, after mak¬ 
ing this discovery, tbe sweetest smiles 
of the fair fortune-hunter could not 
induce me to repeat my visits. 

While on this subject, will you 
permit me to observe, that, in spite 
of the supposed reserve and diffi¬ 
dence of the females of this country, 
I perceive no backwardness, when 
. those who address them are the 
rjrnown possessors of large fortunes, 
«rthe immediate heirs of persons so 
circumstanced. 


Wherever I go, I see mothers itn- 

{ latient to display the showy, use- 
ess, and often but imperfectly ac- 

a uired. accomplishments of their 
augliters. Equal anxiety is mani¬ 
fested to get them seated, at dinner 
and supper parties, near those sin¬ 
gle men, whose expectations are 
supposed to be the most promising; 
and, when the manoeuvres for carry¬ 
ing such arrangements into execu¬ 
tion fail of success, 1 often see the 
prettiest faces disfigured hv the ex¬ 
pression of anger and disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Indeed, no greater contrast can 
be exhibited than that, which may 
he traced in the countenance of a 
London belle, when she listens well 
pleased to the silly nonsense of a 
youth of fashion in possession of 
the requisite qualification, and when 
she is doomed to bear the annoying 
attentions of a single quiz, or mar¬ 
ried bore. In the one case she as¬ 
sumes a thousand smiles, and her 
behaviour is easy, polite, and almost 
too condescending. In the other 
her answers are cold, monosyllabic, 
and repulsive. In short, it seems 
to me that your young women come 
into society as into a market; and 
that every moment not so employed 
as to tend in some degree to their 
views, end, and aim, is considered 
both hv them and their parents as 
lost and thrown away. 

While, therefore, you blame French 
parents for entering into negotia¬ 
tions for the union of their children, 
you should recollect, that; though 
such is not the habit of this country, 
here, too, interested considerations 
are not forgotten. 

Perhaps, too, the open manner in 
which we transact these affairs in 
France is preferable and less indeli¬ 
cate than those secret schemes and 
match-makings which arc so com¬ 
mon in England, and in which the 
youngest, girls are often taught to 
play a part. 

This letter is already too long, 
but I cannot conclude it without, 
observiflg, that both sexes are equal¬ 
ly culpable in this respect. Among 
the subjects of conversation univer¬ 
sally introduced at your tables after 
the departure of the ladies, I know 
no one more tibmmon than the for¬ 
tune of reputed heiresses : nor is it 
at all, unusual to bear young irons 
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on such occasions declare themselves 
willing to i>ivo their hands to wo¬ 
men, no matter how old or ugly, 
provided they possess the means of 
gild, rig amply the matrimonial pill. 
Nm «ue such speeches merely made 
in the exuberance of spirits, for 1 
liaie met with several instances of 
bo\ s m>ii ried to women old enough 
to he their mothers. 

Think not, however, as you read 
these remarks, that 1 think ill of 
England, or feel disposed to carica¬ 
ture hei manners: my sentiments and 
my intentions are quite the reverse. 

The longer 1 live line the more I 
find to admire, hut when you attri¬ 
bute to national peculiarities those 
faults and foibleb, which, though 


met with in France, are common to 
human nature, justice compels me 
to call your attention to similar im¬ 
perfections found on this side of the 
Channel. 

Pecuniary considerations must 
every where be the motive of many 
marriages, but I will candidly ac¬ 
knowledge, that, generally speak¬ 
ing, the inclinations of the heart 
seem to me more attended to in Eng¬ 
land than on the Continent, and the 
reason of this is obvious; you aro 
the richest nation in the world, and 
have therefore less reason to allow 
the voice of love and nature to he 
stifled by the dictates of cold-heart¬ 
ed prudence. 

Adieu. 


SNORING. 


1 \w somewhat addicted to snor¬ 
ing—start not, my good reader, at 
tills cxli.tordinary assertion; I am 
fully awake now\ Indeed 1 may be 
w i ong ; 1 have never had the plea¬ 
sure of hc.uing those musical sounds 
issue Irom the tulie.s of my olfactoiy 
organs; but 1 may not presume to 
doubt the i ords of Mrs. China, who 
dedalcs that the noise proceeding 
fiom my i hamber in the night-time 
lesemhles, for all the world, that of 
a herd of elephants somnolizing un¬ 
do a palm-tree. This is very extra¬ 
ordinary! 

Snoring, delicate reader, accord¬ 
ing to the best authorities, is that 
sound or noise which is heard, or 
supposed to he made, in the passage 
between the palate and the nostrils 
—that boiling or bubbling noise 
which in respiration proceeds from 
the larynx or bead, >or orifice of the 
asprra arteria: thus having given 
the anatomical definition ot the 
cause, I shall proceed to the expla¬ 
nation of the effect. 

It lias been my unfortunate chance 
to be thrown into situations where 
this my failing (if indeed the world 
will hold it one) has brought me in¬ 
to peculiar ill will. Indeed, it has 
procured me also the cognomen of 
“ Stfrtor an epithet which, like 
King Richard’s “ Sluggard," I am 
by no means ambitious of being dis¬ 
tinguished by. 


It is indeed an unfortunate pro¬ 
pensity. Mr. L. H-, mine espe¬ 

cial friend, would not speak to me 
foi a month owing to a singular eir- 
unnstance, which took place at liis 
house some years since, and which 
gave me great discredit by reason of 
his misrepresentations among my 
literary acquaintances. I was in¬ 
vited with Mr. S-, who was then 

in England, Messrs. P-, K-, 

and a few other choice spirits, to 
hear the first private reading of his 
new poem. It had been an extreme¬ 
ly warm summer’s day; and as we 
sipped our delightful, qualified bo- 
lied, the cooling breeze, which, ns 
Keats has somewhere observed, “kiss¬ 
ed our ivory fronts,” was excessively 
pleasing and grateful. It certainly 
is a most exhilarating beverage ;• and 
upon this occ asion it did its office to 

a t--. Wit and repartee dropped 

from the mouths ‘of each as fast as 
the queries and retorts of donsou, 
and i felt inclined to hurst my sides 
with laughter—this seemed auspici¬ 
ous—alas! the calmest sky is often 
the forerunner of a storm. My 

friend L-, on account of my 

years, had assigned to me a venera¬ 
ble arm-chair, which, like (fay’s, 
was hereditary; it had an extremely 
soft back—“ fearful annunciation,'” 
you exclaim; you are right; that 
delicately tender soft back was my 
undoing. After disetfssing three 
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caps,—-I never exceed that limit,—I 
reclined my head—heavens ! what a 
luxury ? I had been broiling- on the 
outside of a coach to Hampstead in 
the morning. The refreshing cool¬ 
ness was exquisite—1 once more re¬ 
clined—I dosed my eyes —the wind 
gave a gentle paff—I would not have 
changed places with Mahomet. Yes, 
dozing reader, I felt the silver seal 
of Morpheus upon me; I found my¬ 
self gradually sinking and sinking; 
I began to open my mouth—terrible 
thought! but I was relieved—1 gave 
a nod—the vision was dispelled— 
the servants entered—things were 
removed. Mr. H-undid a ma¬ 


nuscript traced in beautiful charac¬ 
ters, and smelling sweetly of the 
perfumes of the east, and delivered 

it to Mr. S-, who, glancing his 

dark and troubled eye around, pro¬ 
ceeded to read it in a pompous tone. 

1 listened awhile to the twilight 
breathing softness of this exquisite 
poetry, hut the irresistible tempting 
chair-back recurred to my iinagina- , 
tion—I tried it again; it was even 
more soft than before, and the wind 
sighed more gently and coolly; 1 
thought 1 could listen better with 
my eyes closed ; l might as well, at 
least, try the experiment; I shut 
them gradually — the lines were 
sweeter and more beautiful, and M r. 

iS —. 's voice grew more soothing 

every instant; my sensations were 
wrapt in a dreamy elysium—this 
lining, thought I, must be made of 
lamb's woof; I never knew any 
thing so amazingly soft. Mr. S—’s 
voice now began to grow extremely 
faint—1 could scarcely hear him— 
how very odd, he haa a very clear 
voice—how strange that it should 
become thus indistinct; he must have 
drank too much tea—now I don’t 
hear him at all—oh! they are ap¬ 
plauding some passage, 1 suppose—• 
“Excellent! excellent! that is ex¬ 


ce ssive ly good, H -.. said I, and 

thPiffort 1 made broke my slumber; 
all stared at mv exclamation, and 
the poet did not look over and above 
.pleased. 

I now became singularly atten¬ 
tive ; but sometimes tne thoughts of 
the chair and its tender back Would 
Intrude—.like visions of bye-gone 
days of happiness, of rest, of sleep 
~^pad then the poetry was so slum- 
b«*P—-sosoul-becalmihg—who could 


resist its influence ?—and the chair 
—I am perfectly clear that, this*time 
the back advanced towards my head, 
and not my head towards it; but be 
that as it may, they did meet again, 
and seemed mutually rejoiced al the 
re-union of such approved friends— 
my eye-lids, too, seemed to have im¬ 
bibed an unusual affection, for they 
kissed and toyed with eacli other 

unceasingly. Mr. S- now loft 

oft’ reading, and sat. himself down 
upon the cieling, to gaze about at 
Ins leisure; I somewhat wondered 

how he did this, but as I saw K- 

standing upon his head, and P-- 

getting into the looking glass, I 
thought it was a trifling circum¬ 
stance, and so I would not disturb 
them. It was about this time, 1 be¬ 
lieve, that Mr. S-, arriving at a 

particularly sleepy passage, began 
to be rather alarmed at hearing a 
low groan somewhere beside him— 
as this gentleman is remarkably ner¬ 
vous, he shook like an aspen leaf at 
the violence of his own emotions, 
and swallowing a glass of cold wa¬ 
ter, he asked them if they had heard 
any thing ? a reply being given in 
the negative, he read on; the groan¬ 
ing sound was now heard deeper 
and more guttural than before, and 
al] were astonished—“ What—what 
is that ?” was echoed from every 
one; even as they spoke the sound 
became harsher and more prolonged 
—it was my other voice—they laugh¬ 
ed so—but I am sure you will not 
wish me to reveal the extent of my 
shame. 

Well, if my nasal powers were 
mistaken for those of a spirit, they 
have at least some resemblance to 
those of animate beings, as the fol- 
lotving instance will prove:—one 
afternoon a small party of ladies 
were sitting in a leafy bower at 
Vauxhall, holding a most interest¬ 
ing chat; when suddenly they were 
petrified by sounds which, to their 
weak ears, appeared the roarings 
of some wild bull, or the growlings 
of a bear which had burst from the 
shackles of its keeper—they shriek¬ 
ed and screamed—and erica—“ Oh, 
the monster!” said one*— w We shall 
be ruined—-we shall be devoured!” 
screamed another; “ Oh! that my 
brother Richard were here with his 
gum he’d shoot its brains out,” said 
a third. This commotion served to 
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awaken a gentleman who was re¬ 
posing - in an alcove behind. “Oh 
dear ! I believe it’s gone non,” said 
.the first lady, “ for 1 don’t hear its 
dreadful howls;” 1—I mean the 
gentleman—eonjectniing what had 
been the matter, walked oil - as qui¬ 
etly as he could. 

I must also relate an instance of 
the unwa: rantable authority exer- 
• ised by the holy fathers of the 
rliunh. 1 rode o\cr,—being then 

upon a visit at my friend (i-— 

to It-, and if happening to be 

8undtv,l attended divine sprviee; 
tlie weather was somewhat oppres¬ 
sive, and the seat commodious ; the 
te\t, 1 believe, “ Jn that day shall 
they he awakened as from a sleep." 
But I beard not tire arguments—I 
must at knowledge, I slept. lit a 
field adjoining this sai red place 
grazed a “solitary ass;” this ani¬ 
mal occasioiudly uttered that sound 
which is denominated braying; and 
upon the present occasion—Oh ! — 
n\ust l go on ? -as 1 unconsciously 
sinned peculiarly loud, the brute 
fancying, (I suppose) tor he fancied 
like an ass, that it was the voice of a 
comrade, set up a hideous roar—tin 
clergyman aud congregation were 
astonished - the junior part were 
convulsed with laughter—a dread¬ 
ful i espouse echoed tiorn my nose 
to tins donkevish ebullition --and 
Ire, not to be behind-liaod in polite¬ 
ness, returned the compliment with 
interest; this was too uiiuh—but the 
miitli was, if possible, increased, by 
the clergyman’s calling gravely to 
the pautlcnr , “ turn that beast out 
to bis brother,” 

Thus you see, Mr. Editor, I was 
born under a most malignant star; 
to think that £ have been mistaken 
for a ghost, (I really possess a grave 
appearance) a polar bear, and an 
ass—an ass!!! oh! gentle reader, 

I almost snore at the thoughts of it. 

But if it has been injurious in 
some respects, it has been really be¬ 
neficial in others. Some thieves 
once broke into our house, aud were 
ransacking the next room, when 
they took to their heels at hc.aring 
what they mistook for the unearthly 


hello wings of the devil, but which 
was in reality my voire during a 
sound sleep. 

I nevpr dream; and it is certainly 
better to snore than to dream ; I 
have none of the nocturnal spectra 
—no ineubi, or headless monsters 
floating in my disturbed slumbers; 
I lay me down and rest; sleep steals 
upon me almost the instant i couch 
my head—sleep the most tranquil 
and profound. Pei haps one reason 
pi ay he I eat no supper; 1 go to bed 
soon and rise early—but oil, mv un¬ 
fortunate lungs!—my most unmusi¬ 
cal larynx!—J am no sooner pla¬ 
cidly laid in the arms of Somnus, 
than a piping arises which would 
frighten his Satanic majesty himself 
—a noise not unlike that of a lias- 
soon, or a hymn chaunted in a coun- 
tiy church. Would that 1 might 
sleep in a vessel during a rough and 
boisterous sea—my nose lias a natu- 
lal antipathy to any tiling more so¬ 
norous than itself; l will bold a 
wager, let the vviuds roar and the 
rain pelt as tiny would, it shall oul- 
stoim them all. 

(Jinn a. 


1/ENVOY. 

1 understand that there have been 
several questions concerning my 
identity. Now, as this is an afl'aii 
in which 1 may, 1 hope, be allowed 
to take a part, I beg leave to declare, 
for the satisfaction of all such que¬ 
rists, that my name is really and 
honaf.de. China. Being introduced 
once to a young lady, she smiled, 
and whispered to a sprightly beau 
near her, “ Lord! vvliat a heathen¬ 
ish unchristian name!” I am sure 
the ancient family of the Chinas 
were much beholden to her—l am 
also much perplexed by the fooling 
manner in which my friends of Cock¬ 
ayne pronounce it. “ How came 

you,” said P- to me one day, 

“ to get so appropriate a name as 
Sinner This was too bad. How 
would he approve of my saying, “ 1 
like the last scene in Mirandofer ? 
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ANALYSIS OF THIRTY LETTERS UPON SOME OK THE 

SWISS CANTONS. 

('Concluded from page 321.) 


Tub Canton of Herne is divided 
into Bailiwiilts or Prefectures, as 
tliey are’ now called ; each of these 
Prefectures elect two deputies to 
the Sovereign Council, and every 
town the same number. The elec¬ 
tions arc made by the majority of 
suffrages of the citizens, and on 
the nomination of the Magistrates, 
Overseers, and other public officers. 
The candidates must be thirty years 
of age at least, and possess ten 
thousand Swiss francs, or fifteen 
thousand French franks (about 623/. 
sterling). These elections produce 
eighty-six Councillors, a numbei, 
doubtless, sufficient to represent.smh 
a small population and so rnhiined 
a territory, particularly as the elec¬ 
tions, being held in the respective 
jurisdictions, are not so liable to 
be perverted by foreign suggestions 
or mil uence. 

To complete the third part of the 
National Representation, there re¬ 
mains about sixteen places to be 
filled. The nomination is left to 
the Council; and such power was, 
undoubtedly, granted by the Legis¬ 
lature, with very generous inten¬ 
tions. It affords to indigent merit, 
precocious talent, and obscure vir¬ 
tue, an opening to public offices, 
and that in the quickest, surest, and 
most honourable manner ; for in 
a Republic, the free, spontaneous 
suffrage of the Magistrates is to 
a citizen the most flattering distinc¬ 
tion. Several elections of this na¬ 
ture prove, that the Bernese Senate 
was imbued with the spirit of the 
Constitution; and it is evident, that 
in making these elections, public 
opinion, rather tfmn private sugges¬ 
tion, was attended to. But as the 
Nbest institutions are not perfect, and 
as those, which appear irreproach¬ 
able in theory, are often defective in 
practice, because men, and generally 
passionate or prejudiced men, exe¬ 
cute them* it may be easily eon- 
ceived, that thj$, also, is subject to 
some inconveniences; as, for‘exam¬ 


ple, being destined to fuvoui merit 
in the lowest ranks of the people, it 
only perpetuates old prejudices and 
obsolete pretensions ; and thus a 
measure, < ale ul a ted to render a go¬ 
vernment more popular, only tends, 
on the contrary, to strengthen aris- 
tocratical influence. 

The (Irani! Council is the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly of tin* Canton. It 
discusses and promulgates the law s ; 
legulates the police; contracts po¬ 
litical alliances and treaties; ap¬ 
points the Foreign Ministers, Depu¬ 
ties of tbe Diet, and the Officeis ol 
tin* Federal Contingent ; examines 
the public accounts, and superintends 
the expenditure of the public reve¬ 
nues. But it exercises no aulhmity 
over the different lnaneli.'s of tbe 
Administration:—this authority is 
vested in the Lillie Council, whose 
members, taken from the Great Conn 
cil, and appointed for life, are, in 
reality, the beads of the Republic. 
These magistrates arc 27 in numbei, 
including tbe tw r o Avoi/ers, who are 
icrpetual Presidents, and who divide 
letwcen them the advantages and 
honours of the supreme pow'er.— 
The same popular spirit which mo¬ 
dified the old Constitution, relative 
to the Great Council, prevails also 
in the composition of tin* Little Coun¬ 
cil, in which the inhabitants of tbe 
cities and country are allowed 1o 
sit; and there actually are, at the 
present time, two peasants in the 
Little Council,—a progress towards 
democracy, which may appear very 
slight, but which, in reality, is very 
remarkable in an aristocracy so in¬ 
flexible as that of Berne, and which, 
it must be allowed, had acquired 
the right of considering itself iri 
possession of the wisdom, as well 
as the confidence of the people.— 
The Little Council, or Council of 
State, is charged with the detail of 
the Administration, tbe nomination 
to all the civil employments of the 
Canton, Judicial and military, with 
the receipt and expenditure of the 
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revenues; it proposes the subjects 
to be submitted to the deliberation 
of the (ii rcat Council, and all the 
propositions relative to the laws. 
All matters are discussed in com¬ 
mon, and carried by the majority, 
which does not prevent some spe¬ 
cial commissions, such as a Secret 
Council, charged more particularly 
with the care of the police, political 
negotiations, and those affairs which 
require more than usual discretion. 
The Council of War, in which the 
levy of troops and orders concerning 
military service and discipline are 
decided, is also a particular com¬ 
mission in the Council of State. 

The state revenues are considera¬ 
ble, in comparison with the other Can¬ 
tons of Switzerland., The greatest 
part of the revenue consists in the 
property belonging to the State, in 
quit - rents and tenths. This last 
tax, which the State raises upon its 
lauds, as proprietor, is rather a rent 
than a tax; some private property 
is, in reality, in the same situation, 
and the people prefer, in this coun¬ 
try, so moderate a tax, the receipt 
ot which being always proportioned 
to the harvest is as simple and easy 
as other methods are expensive,— 
There are also indirect taxes at 
Heine; and the toll duties, which 
existed under the old government, 
arc also exacted under the new, as 
well as the rents, the produce of 
which, according to our author, is 
considerable. 

The government of Berne, though 
in general unfavourable to modern 
inventions, does not appear inimi¬ 
cal to that of tolls, which have 

f roved very beneficial to the State, 
lesides the old duties that have 
been re-established, the government 
has created new ones. That upon 
timber is most certainly an abundant 
source of riches to the Exchequer. 
Another concession to the opinions 
of the age, which the government 
appears, to our author, to have made, 
is the zeal with which it encourages 
a military spirit* as prevalent as that 
in the other Helvetic Republics. 

The events which occasioned the 
fall of the Confederation have made 
llerne, as well as the other Cantons, 
feel the necessity of maintaining a 
more respectable, regular, and per¬ 
manent military force, “ It floes 


not become me,” the author mo¬ 
destly says, “ to blame precautions, 
too well justified by the reverses 
this Republic has already met with.” 
Passing by the principal question, 
he is not sure whether, in the end, 
the Canton of Berne may not ex¬ 
perience more inconveniences than 
advantages in these military esta¬ 
blishments. The national militia of 
this Canton is composed of eight bat¬ 
talions of 800 men each—in all, 
6,400 men. These battalions are 
exercised by turns, at Berne, where 
they form a garrison for a short 
time, and only receive pay during 
their service. Nmv, it appears to 
the author, that if the consequence 
of this service is to produce more 
uniformity in military instruction, 
and more regularity in manoeuvres, 
yet these corps must also contract 
vices incompatible with agricultural 
inclinations and occupations. To 
keep alive public spirit in the Can¬ 
ton, and that is, in truth, the best 
safe - guard cf the State, is it not 
better to concentrate the means of 
instruction in the Capital, rather 
than run the risk of infecting the 
population of the country? Would 
it not be more natural, wiser, and 
more conformable to their ancient 
maxims, which were those of liberty, 
that the local inhabitant should be 
exercised in the defence of his own 
fire-side, without ever losing sight 
of it, with the exception of the 
officers, who stand more in need of 
a war-like education, and who can 
more easily do without morality 
than the soldier? The people of 
Berne are naturally war-like; and 
that martial spirit which laid the 
foundation of their State, contri¬ 
buted to its growth, and which, in 
our days, retarded its fall, is too 
cnerally spread throughout the 
iglicr clashes of society, to be in 
danger of falling off. Foreign ser¬ 
vice gives the Bernese youth the 
means of acquiring practical in¬ 
struction, Which could not be ac- 

S uired at their own houses; and 
iis, no doubt, would be sufficient, 
if the Republic always maintained 
an excellent school for officers; as 
good soldiers amongst the lower 
class would be found, who would 
be the more willing to devote them¬ 
selves to their country, if their atfec- 
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tions were not alienated from their 
families. The government of Berne 
ought, tlu-n, to strengthen public 
spirit, by a better organization of 
the lower class, rather than form 
garrisons and people barracks,— 
a reform more easily effected there 
than in other States, because the 
foundation of it is already laid. 

A people long estranged from 
public affairs, by a rigorous aris- 
torracy, is able to take any interest 
in them, proportioned to the part 
allotted by the Constitution; hut, 
whether through long habit or a 
confidence (without doubt justifia¬ 
ble), this people do not seem dis¬ 
posed to enjoy all their rights, and 
it is now its indifference that must 
he overcome after their liberty is 
well secured. Here, as inFriburgh, 
the Electoral Assemblies are little 
fmjuented. — The countryman, un¬ 
willingly, goes to the Council, and 
if is with great repugnance that he 
quits his cart to place himself at the 
helm of the Stale. Even those, with 
whom patriotism supplies the place 
of ambition, and who consent to 
quit, the government of their farms 
for that of the Republic, are satis¬ 
fied with paving the tribute of sub¬ 
mission to ttie laws of their country, 
instead of enlightening it with their 
knowledge, and vote servilely, and, 
in spite of themselves, are more 
attached to old recollections than 
new prerogatives. This disposition, 
though honourable in itself, ought 
to give way to public interest; and 
if the magistrates do not abuse the 
confidence of the people, the peo¬ 
ple, in their turn, ought to justify 
the confidence of the magistrates.— 
it appeared to the author, that if 
the disquiet, which there, as well as 
in France, was the necessary con¬ 
sequence of a long and violent 
shock, had not ceased with the cause 
that produced it, the letter of the 
law not being till now precisely 
established, , the meaning which 
might have been given to it, and 
the use that might have been made 
of it thousand petty in¬ 

to rests? and passions, might have 
created a revolution in one day, 
that years only could have quelled, 
A secret discontent pervades every 
difer of the State. The noble fhmi- 
mn. whose glory is confounded with 


that of the old government, proba¬ 
bly regret a diet which was so 
favourable to their aggrandisement 
and that of the Republic; and, if 
considered dispassionately, these re¬ 
grets may be more patriotic than 
they appear interested. The nobles 
of Berne may well think, without 
injustice, that a Constitution, under 
which tlieir country was free, flou¬ 
rishing, and respectable, for five 
centuries, was not, in reality, vici¬ 
ous ; and our author thinks, that 
the majority of the citizens, if they 
were permitted to express their wish, 
would willingly return to a Consti¬ 
tution, which procured them ihe 
rights and advantages of a free 
people. 

The heads of the State, more 
united here than atFrihurgh, would 
not counteract the will of the people, 
hut they govern with the majority 
of the Councils, who have not the 
same inclination. On the other 
hand, the poorer citizens, who are, 
perhaps, more susceptible of popu¬ 
lar spirit than the nobles are of 
regrets for the old order of things, 
aie but little satisfied with their 
share in the new Constitution, as 
a recompense for the loss of nu¬ 
merous petty offices occasioned by 
the separation of the Pays-de-Vaud 
and Argovia. More interest in the 
Council is required ; but private 
interest here, as well as elsewhere, 
is concealed under the pretext of 
public good. The citizens of Berne, 
as well as Friburgh* openly aspire 
to a Deniocratical Constitution ; 
and though, in these two Republics, 
the majority of the government, as 
well as the people, repel this, there 
is always a vague and disquiet feel¬ 
ing, which prevents the prosperity 
and happiness of the State. The 
jealousy and distrust which the dif¬ 
ferent orders manifest towards each 
other, spread weakness and timidity 
in the Councils, and causes a sort of 
uneasiness in the political body.— 
It is difficult to foretell what will 
be the result of these, struggles 
between contrary interests and pre¬ 
judices. Another source of embar¬ 
rassment to thego vernment of Berne 
is the acquisition of the Catholic part 
of the bishop rick of Basle, in virtue 
of the. neuf regulations of the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna. The difficulty of 
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reconciling the interests of a Catho- 
tic country ivith a Protestant Admi¬ 
nistration, and the disagreement of 
the two religious creeds, add every 
day fresh obstacles to a government 
already sufficiently controlled in its 
proceedings. 

The progress of knowledge, if in 
reality it has made any progress, 
has had no inlluenee on the morals 
of the people, and, perhaps, these 
two things have nothing in common. 
The morals of the Bernese are what 
they wore before the devolution, 
and, it appears, that the Republic, 
or rather the heads of the govern- 
im ut were never at any period very 
strict, in their principles. It does 
not appear, Mine the distant period 
of 1-111, that reform has given to 
the people many virtues in ex¬ 
change for their former credulity. 
I ncredulitv is in rare thing at Berne, 
and prolligaey is no less common. 
Pew strangi is have visited this city 
and not convinced themselves of the 
truth of these facts, in that quarter 
of the town which is hniltupon the 
borders of ibe Aar , where the baths 
are situated. 'It is very remarkable, 
that Berne, which is equal in this 
respect to tin- most enlightened Ca¬ 
pitals of Eu.ope, produced,perhaps, 
the first atheist. The author here 
recollects having read in the works 
of the celebrated historian Muller, 
that oneLoefeer, who, to use Muller’s 
own words, professed, that opinion 
which is called atheism , was burnt 
in at the request of the official 
of the bishop. When he was con¬ 
ducted to the place of execution, 
with all the eeremouy usual in such 
cases, “ My friend,” said he to the 
executioner, “ there is not wood 
enough and he died with the same 
indifference. What more can the 
philosophers of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury do, says the author, than the 
freethinkers of the fourteenth have 
al ready done! 

The author terminates his in¬ 
teresting account of Berne, bv a 
description of the f6tc celebrated on 
the anniversary of the battle of Lau- 
pen, fought on the 25fh of June, 
I33!f. On the eve of the* day, the 
people assemble in a large field, and 
celebrate, with music and patriotic 
songs, the annual return ot this in¬ 
teresting festival. At thp break of 
day, the whole multitude set off, 
with the sound of instruments and 


•S 

shouts of public joy. Children, 
women, and old men, present the 
affecting union of every age, as well 
as-every wish, with love of liberty 
and their country. Even the con¬ 
fusion that necessarily prevails in 
so large a multitude increases the 
interest of the spectacle;—no bayo¬ 
nets, which intimidate rather than 
protect the peaceful citizens, are to 
he seen : they all walk at their ease, 
with no other order than what na¬ 
ture prescribes to every age. Flowers 
are in every hand, and songs in 
every mouth; and in all this long 
procession there is hut one weapon, 
the sword, which, in the hands of 
the hero of l.aupen, had dispersed 
the enemies of the State. 

Arrived at the sacred field of bat¬ 
tle, after having silently indulged 
those feelings which it must natu¬ 
rally excite, they assemble round 
the venerable pastor, whose sacred 
mouth alone is thought worthy to 
recount the particulars of the glori¬ 
ous victory. His simple harangue 
produces a profound impression upon 
his hearers; and when they hear, 
for the thousandth time, the details 
which they learned in their infancy, 
the emotion of every heart is painted 
on every face. The sword of Ro- 
dolph d'Erlaoh, carried by the chief 
of this illustrious lmn.se, was raised 
over the field of battle, that all eyes 
may behold the instrument of public 
liberty; and the hand of the pastor 
crowns it with laurels, in the midst 
of the acclamations of the people, 
and every one bows before the tro- 
phyof Laupefl. Why should these 
scenes give rise to paiuful as well as 
tender emotions? History records, 
with grief, that some time after the 
battle of Laupen, when the saviour 
of Berne retired to his fields, like, 
the Roman Consuls, enjoying the 
respect of his fellow-citizens, he was 
assassinated by his son-in-law, with 
that very sword which was hung on 
the wall of his apartment; but the 
stain imprinted on the steel is lost 
in the splendid renown which lias 
for so many ages attended the fame 
of the hero* of Laupen. 

“ It is by such fetes,” judiciously 
observes the author, *“ celebrated in 
several parts of Switzerland, that 
these wise Republicans formerly 
kept alive the sacred fire of pa¬ 
triotism in the bosom of rising 
generations ; it is by endeavouring 
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more and more to form such institu¬ 
tions, that their successors may pre¬ 
vent the decay of public spirit.— 
Happy the people.” says he, with 
great sensibility, “ who can found. 


upon the wreck* of their ancient 
customs, the edifice of new liberties, 
and who need only assist at their 
national fhtes to learn how to honor 
and cherish their country.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SUICIDES. 

Her bine lips quivered, and her restless eye 
Was fired with desperation ; but the beam, 

The radiant beam of beauty, lingered there. 

Like sun-shine on the desert; o’er her cheek 
The jetty tresses of her flowing- hair 
)u loose disorder hung, or, lightly thrown 
Across the snowy shoulder, careless lay 
Ou that soft bosom’s undulating swell, 

Concealing not the loveliness it veiled. 

With frenzied action and delirious mien, 

She pointed to the clouds and thus began :■— 

“ The Spirit of the Tempest stalks abroad, 

Frowning destruction o’er the tortured globe, 

, Whilst Nature groans in sympathetic horror 3 
My brain is all on fire -.—before my eyes 
Appalling phantoms dance3 shadows of hell, ' 
That have no being, till the busy mind 
Bodies them forth in colours all its own. 

I search the gloom around, but they are there5 
1 gaza upon the sky, and they are there; 

I close my eyes, and cannot shut them out, 

For darkness is their element; the mass, 

The solid mass, teems with the liquid spirits 
That come and go, and will not be dispelled. 

My soul is sick, and low, and languishing; 

Waning in early spring,—darkened ere noon; 

Exiled from hope,—the captive of despair. 

Oh! for the shadows of eternal night, 

To shut me out from being, life, aud light, 

To quench the fever of exhaust less thought, 

That burns, but not consumes.” 

Annihilation is the Atheist’s heaven3 
He seeks no joy beyond this dark terrene, 

Where all is barren as the mountain’s brow, 

Topped with eternal snow; in vain for him 
The gqspel-promjse and the gospel-curse 
Allure, alarm. Existence is a boon, 

•Touse it at his will, or cast away; 

All weal or woe is undirected chance; 

His creed, a blasphemy:—his hope, to rot. 

He stops not here (the poor deluded wretch!) 

He stops not here,—drunk with iniquity 
His daring mind arraigns Omnipotence 3 
Calls Inspiration an invented lie, 

And, wjjth delirious fury, madly cries, 

“ There is no God !” Thought shudders, Mercy weeps j 
E’en hold Impiety recoils aghast 
At his apostacy. Say, Godless man! 

" Say, whence this wond’rous edifice, the globe ? 

Say, who impels it through the abyss of heaven ? 

” Who guides it through the eternity of space ? 

Who bids the vernal zephyr shew Mi flowers 
Upon the enchanted lap of smiling spring; 

Leads glowingSimmer from the sun-iscorched south 3 
Loads bounteous Autumn with the wonted store, 

And draws chill Winter’s dark and icy yell 
Across dead Nature’s countenance ? Or, wno 
. Breathes on the earth, and ail i$ life again? 
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ON TIIE GENIUS OF SPENSER, AND THE SPENSERIAN 
SCHOOL OF POETRY. 

(Continued from par/e 341.) 


In estimating therefore the rela¬ 
tive merits of any poet, we must 
never take into consideration whe¬ 
ther he possesses the. wit of Swift, 
the humour ofSmollet, the classical 
correctness of Pope, the occasional 
strength and energy of Dryden, the 
sublimity of Milton, the enthusiasm 
of limner, the tenderness of Virgil, 
the courtly refinement of Horace, 
the judgment of Quintillian, the 
elegamc of Polittan, the fire and 
rapidity of Ariosto, the simplicity 
of Fontaine, the navieti, of Bruyere, 
the philosophy of Young, or the 
luxuriance of Rousseau. The ques¬ 
tion to be considered in estimating 
his poetic excellence is, not whether 
he possesses all these qualities in a 
high degree, hut whether he possess¬ 
es those particular qualities which 
properly belong to the design and 
spirit of his undertaking. To what 
purpose would we ask whether he 
possessed the wit of Swift, if the 
nature of his subject would not 
suffer him to dispjay it. Every 
writer imbibes a particular turn or 
character of mind, from the nature 
of the studies to which he devotes 
himself in his youth, while the feel¬ 
ings are, as 1 have already observed, 
susceptible of every impression. 
This cast of mind can never be sup¬ 
planted by any subsequent studies, 
because his feelings are not after¬ 
wards so pliant in yielding to im¬ 
pressions of any kind. If he read 
tender and pathetic works, they 
attune his soul to congenial sympa¬ 
thies, and he rejects ever after 
through life every thing harsh and 
offensive to the feelings. The sen¬ 
sible plant is not more instantane¬ 
ously affected by the touch, than 
such a person is by coarseness and 
indelicacy; and, therefore, let cri¬ 
tics talk what they please about the 
versality or universality of genius, 
such a writer would not excel in 
a subject which required wit and 
broad hnmour, had nature endowed 
him with the collected intelligence 
ot the liuman*>acc. No genius will 


enable a writer to excel in subjects 
which do not accord with the spirit 
which he imbibes from his youthful 
studies, and therefore the pre-emi¬ 
nence of every writer should be esti¬ 
mated by the degree of excellence, 
which he has attained in the parti¬ 
cular style and line of subjects which 
hare exercised his pen. 

It may still he maintained, how¬ 
ever, that certain subjects or styles 
of poetry are more congenial to our 
feelings than others, and that the. 
poets who write on such subjects 
should rank lieforu all others. What 
these subjects or styles are, l do 
not know, but so far as l do know, 
l have reason to believe that no 
such styles or subjects are to be 
found. What pleases one man, will 
please another, and another, though 
not all men ; and it is evident, that 
on whatever subject a person writes, 
it must be pleasing to him, for if it 
were not, lie would have chosen 
some other subject. Whatever law 
of our nature has rendered it pleas¬ 
ing to him, will render it equally so 
to others, and accordingly we find 
many prefer the wit of H^dibras, to 
the philosophy of Blaekmore. Every 
style has its own class of admirers, 
not that they are insensible to the 
beauties of other styles, but that 
they do not find them so congenial 
to their own taste and genius. When 
One class, however, stands ,up and 
maintains that the style and manner 
which they admire is superior to all 
others, and should consequently be 
preferred to all others, they are only 
exposing their ignorance at the very 
moment they affect to be enlighten¬ 
ing the world. Every style has its 
own charms for its own admirers: 
the feelings and emotions which it 
awakens in the breast, are those 
which are most congenial to their 
natural dispositions: other styles 
excite other feelings in other minds, 
and the highest merit of any pro¬ 
duction is, to call into existence those 
identical sympathies and affections, 
which the poet intended to create. 
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What more can be effected by this 
particular style which is to exclude 
all Others? Will its admirers main- 
tain its superiority because it pleases 
them most. The admirers of every 
other style can make use of the same 
argument, and therefore every style 
can he proved best and worst at the 
same moment. Besides if we culti¬ 
vate only one style of poetry, we 
shall have neither poetry nor poets 
in the course of a century. This 
effect 1 believe, has not been antici¬ 
pated by the most sagacious legis- 
tor in any of our modern schools; 
but without pretending to the spi¬ 
rit of prophecy, I feel confident that 
this would be the result. Let ns 
suppose the hake School were to 
exclude all others, it is obvious th.ii 
every person who had not a g*mos 
for this species of poetry, should de¬ 
sist from writing altogether, and 
that, our poets would consequently 
he limited to a very small number. 
'The poetic spirit which is at present, 
communicated from mind to mind, 
that spirit which is purified by com- 
juuuicatinn, and strengthened by ex- 
unsiou, would, in this ease, iiislnnt- 
y perish. In whatever style a poet 
writes, he is continually, though 
often unconsciously, taking his il- 
lustrations, associations, images, sen¬ 
timents. shade and colouring, from 
flic great poetic spin!, whieb is al¬ 
ready abroad and diffused through 
an endless diversity of styles, and 
peculiarities of maimer. But this 
diversity would he at an end, this 
spirit would die of itself, if only 
one style of poetry weie once culti¬ 
vated. It would not, therefore, he 
cultis ated long, because it would 
soon lose that peculiarity of manner 
which characterized it at the mo¬ 
ment, being only a certain rainiti- 
cation of tile great poetic spirit, of 
the age. This spirit may he aptly 
compared to a great river, which 
branches into different directions, 
and supplies each branch with the 
waters of its parent stream. As 
none of these branches can exist 
lufjess supplied from the main river, 
so can no particular style or school 
of poetry exist, that attempts to ex¬ 
ist by itself, and that does not draw 
its strength and vigour from that 
optic spirit which is diffused, as 1 
ave just observed, through an end¬ 
less diversity of style and manner. 
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If this circumstance,however, rould 
not totally extinguish an exclusive 
style or school of poetry, it would 
receive its death blow from another 
quarter. There can be no poets un¬ 
less there be readers of poetry, for 
without readers no one would pub¬ 
lish. The readers of poetrv, how¬ 
ever, would now be so comparatively 
few, being confined to the mere ad¬ 
mirers of the J.ake Si liool, that I lie 
sale of poetic works would not de¬ 
fray the expenses of publication, and 
publishers are loo ,vise to publish at 
a certain io.,s. Bcihaps it may bo 
said, that Mr* Tiki. poetry >s at pre¬ 
sent confin’d to i^s .idnurers, , U) d 

still curi' ties Urn publisher and the 
poet. This h. is not tin* fan: 

tor oim real and unaifei led idmirer 
of the li.ike poetry, there arc pet- 
haps ten readers, anil ronsequ- ntl v 
ten pmrl$|-cl s. One half of these 
cendi i -• a; least, are merely pretend¬ 
ed admirers of the hake School, pim¬ 
ple who, havinjt no judgment of 
their own. Mindly admire wlialeter 
they hud admired hv such oi their 
friends as appear to have wiser heads 
than themselves. 'I he other two 
fifths aie probably composed of those 
who read or purchase all the poeti¬ 
cal productions of the dav, some 
through a laudable curiosity of be¬ 
coming acquainted with whatever is 
exieili lit, and others, tiiiough a fear 
oi heing found igmuantoi any new 
publication. It is obvious, however, 
that il the Take School once became 
an exclusive one, those who read it 
at present merely io shew their judg¬ 
ment in preferring it to all others, 
would immediately fall off, for as 
there would remain no opportunity 
of gi ving it a prefeienee, there would 
he no pretension consequently to the 
exercise of a superior judgment, and 
no one would continue to ve.nl the 
Take poetry who did not really ad¬ 
mire it. 

Though no school of poetrv has 
as yet succeeded in putting down 
the rest, there is a mistaken opinion, 
which has, more or less, infected all 
the schools, or, at least, a portion of 
each, and this opinion is, 1 believe, 
peculiar to the present age, that 
there must be some certain style of 
poetry, some certain measure, some 
certain manner, some certain class 
of subjects and of images, superior 
to all others, and that, consequently. 
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all others should give way to them. 
We all seem to forget, that neither 
style, measure, nor manner, consti¬ 
tutes a particle of the .• -,c>)«c of 
poetry, anti that, the pr fbrni »s 
as capable of being poet ■ as any 
measure that cun he »I ted out. 
Some writers hav* .wn so far, as 
to place Oseian ;• i ; e- head of all 
pyetu, product!*.n- , hut to judge of 
poetry by th<> ..qnabhtings of mo¬ 
dern elide:, >r would not he poetry 
at aH. We must sc*),- for the essence 
of poetry, therefore in sentiment, 
putno .imagery deli-. • • i ion, inven¬ 
tion, sublimity of ■■ ^Urn. \c. 

,Vnd the prca*( e f ,■■*<■> f he who 
exi ‘Is in these ; n ■ t l>i T,e w and 
sl.m hed 'uHoe.Ue ot ■ ui...tiled 

style iii.d manner. In liu la- .• .,jf 
I'ope, we hear of no isj utc« ! a- 
tivi to measure, style, and manner, 
because they had sense i neigh to 
perceive, that the best s'yb* was 
that which was most, accordant t t 
‘he genius of the poet. In • ■om- 
paring a poem written in hexaiuercu 
verse with one written in tin Oltum 
i !«(«, no critic thought of preferring 
one to tin* otieo, in consequence of 
the measure. This was not the eri 
lerion by which they estimated po¬ 
etic pre- eminence. The same ob¬ 
servation pplies to subject, images, 
&e. it never once occurred to them, 
that to appreciate the true merit of 
a poem, they should take into con¬ 
sideration the subject and images. 
They did not go thus mechanically 
to work, for they had not, as yet. 
invented a scale" and compass, ’ by 
which the merit of all poems what, 
ever might he ascertained at once, 
without the trouble of judging every 
poem by laws peculiar to itself, ft 
was, then, imagined, that what con¬ 
stituted the excellence of one poem, 
was not what constituted the excel¬ 
lence of another; that each required 
a treatment, a class of images, a dis-; 
pQsi<i it of parts, and a Fight and 
shade, peculiar to itself; and they, 

. consequently, judged it necessary to 
enter mto the design and spirit of 
the poet, before they could, venture 
to determine its comparative worth,, 
At present, an easlc* «^ad lies open 
to the critic; he duly to run : 

. over 'a poem, and se,e whether the 
subject be of a romantic character; t 
whether the images be scrupulously 
and.,studiously selected froi» natural 
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objects; whether it he written in 
Ottava rima, in the stanza of Spen¬ 
ser, &.c.; whether the phraseology 
possess a certain antiquated forrti 
and turn of expression, and a cer¬ 
tain infantine simplicity and care¬ 
lessness of manner, which not only 
leads ns to suppose it was written 
without the least thought orscflec-* 
tion, but inclines us to fall in love, 
with the baby innocence of its au- 
tlioi. These matters can be ascer¬ 
tained in a trice ; they may be 
taught to a child at the age of nipe, 
and, consequently, we can now he 
liotter critics at nine, than we could 
funnelly at forty', with the addi¬ 
tion.! 1 advantage of being able to 
hx id the merit of any poetical 
work, i»i one-fortieth of the time. 

5* would be an insult to the in¬ 
tellectual charactei if the present 
age, to prove, that our modern poetic 
scab's and compasses tend only to 
the perversion >f true taste and 
sound judgment, and that the critic 
who would confine a great genius 
to the stanza of Spenser, or to any , 
other stan/, i, to subjects, images, 
siyles and measures of a certain cha¬ 
racter, is actually labouring to com¬ 
plete this perv rsion. Every school 
of poetry is, therefore, a nuisance, 
because they all draw certain lines 
around them, beyond which the poet 
must not venture his excursive flight. 

It is useless, however, to prescribe 
laws to line poet. Of all men, he 
pays least obedience to the prerept, 
—“ hither shaft thou go, and no 
farther.” He wanders wherever 
imagination solicits his presence: 
he tramples under foot every obsta¬ 
cle which impedes Ids career; he 
'wings bis majestic flight beyond the 
niggard empalejment* within which 
critical sagacity would confine his 
flight. Ocean is only a drop, and 
the earth a speck In the immensity 
of bis creation ; and if even space 
had.bounds, he would spurn itsem- 
palement, and explore new regipittiM? 
of “ untried,being.” The poet,* Whofej' 
.exults in the security ot M& own 
strength, eitjter laughs at qigjrities , 
the solemn gravity and afTepj^#is- - 
‘dom. of those^ who “ write -wsiiisoipts 
how poems, may be madefy A me¬ 
chanical critic, prescribing laws to 
, a poet, f i«j like jan apothecary pre- 
scrib||^«-|:qej]di&ine : ' to . a physician. 
The Upythecaryhas only orte receipt 
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a hundred, so, also, has 
the nsemdb-critic only one way of 
gMmg* at Excellence, while the 
mbt, dfted with the eye%of Argus, 
P#ceivefl, at a glance, A hundred 
approaches to the temple of fame. 

It seems obvious, then, that the 


that where these Were attained, ex¬ 
cellence was also attained, whatever 
might be the subject that exercised 
his pen. In examining, therefore, 
the merits of his contemporaries, he 
never inquired whether the subject 
was plaintive, amatory, heroic, ele¬ 
giac, romantic, or pathetic; he knew. 


wage, for particular modes, styles, that Gray’s “ Elegy,” though it had 
subjects, measures, images, phrase- not a particle of romance, was not in- 

oiogy, fee.,* which characterize the : -*- °— 

present age, is not the offspring of 
improved taste, and that, instead of 
enlarging the career of genius, as 
we pretend to do, we only circum¬ 
vent its excursions! and enchain its 
energies. This rage must, there¬ 
fore, have‘been brought about by 
one of thhse revolutions iu litera¬ 
ture, which works itself into exist¬ 
ence by slow and imperceptible de¬ 
grees. How this revolution lias been 
effected, is not unworthy of our at¬ 
tention. 

Formerly, a classical and liberal 
education was confined to a small 
portion of society. There were no 
means of acquiring it, hut by a 
close and unwearied application to 
books, and an acquaintance with the 
best writers, ancient and modern. 


ferior, in point pf merit, to Spensers 
“ Faerie Queen,” and that of Shen- 
stone’s “ Pastoral Ballad,” though 
written in Ottam rima, was a better 
poem than Blackmore’s “ Creation,” 
though written m heroic verse*. His 
whole attention was, therefore, di¬ 
rected to the treatment of the sub¬ 
ject, or those qualities of excellence 
which J have just mentioned; and 
in deciding the merits of a poem, he 
never inquired whether it was ro¬ 
mantic or not. He, consequently, 
nevei thought of forming a poetic al 
Creed, or a poetical school, which 
confined all excellence to tuomantic 
subject, or a romantic manner. But 
in subsequent tunes, when lit&rature 
became extended to a greater por¬ 
tion df society, the knowledge, which 
was heretofore acquired through an 


The mind, therefore, hefcame lath- intimate acquaintance with the best 
rally enriched with the treasures of writers, became partly supplied by 

classic literature* and classic taste; * ^ jj jj + JV * '- r 

and whoever united to these acquire 


month ihat original susceptibility of 
impressions, which constitutes ge¬ 
nius natpraUy took his images, il¬ 
lustrations, sentiments,'and concep¬ 
tions, from ihaLbx ten give magazine 


Conversation, and the advantages of 
a more enlightened society. In the 
days of Pope, every man was a pro¬ 
found scholar, oi an ignorant clown: 
there was siaarcely any medium,— 
These two classes novel mingled 
with each other, so that little know- 


literature, which was bequeathed lodge was acquired through the mere 
te him by tile most illustrious writers intercourse of society. The first 
and poete of ©wry age, and of every class, Accordingly, weie almost all 
clime. The poet, thus famished writeis Or critics, and the latter class 
with classic knowledge, was, there- knew they had up pretensions to be 
foie, pnabled “ to .trace the naked either. At present, the matter is 
nattere and the living grace,” because quite otherwise; we have so many 
he viewed nature, nut only with his classes, that it 5s impossible to dis- 
Aummyos, bht witp of others, tingubh them from each other. We 

His ainbiwoit w^th«fefbre,*to equal have %w tvhn can he called perfectly 
“--“preat raode% .which he had ste- knorant,-a*dtheprofoundlylearned 
t i» hhanty bf expression, dtdi- orerptfclmps, as! few as dver. But 
sentiment, wxiyriitnceofdd- between these extremes.of know- 
“ s t -* -- ’-Jge, Jfdthave indulgences ,oTall 


"no u i*” - 

arrangement, 

tration. . He knew, thUt” 

. Jhexs qualities of ^eti?W« 

**Jj Mattered little whit tteMet^ne 
ffmitee, in what measure bb: 
iflfk* cade mm he ohaer 


lafeesytoa. whose know- 
ess ncqmrea from boohs. 


sbaf 

ledge is len - 

an^.h'^gahw i&assica] education, 
Xtvntefeoursc.with those 
aired their knowledge 
regular Channel, la 
U k always happens, qe 


tbateli 
who* 
tbrdfig! 
epave ' 



at feast generally w», thatmeu.wiio 
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appear dearly on an equality in treat- false perception of things extend to 
ing any subject, are at an immense every new subject which engages his 
distance from each other, in point of attention, because we invariably, the 
real information. A learned man, learned as well as fhe unlearned, 
or a man of profound thought and mala* use of the knowledge which we 
extensive views, cannot, in the ra» already posses’s, or imagine we pos- 
pidity of conversation, Jbriog for- sees* in judging of every new sub- 


ward the whole chain of reasoning 
that lies unconnected in his mina, 
bnt which he is capable of connect¬ 
ing at his more retired and contem¬ 
plative moments. Unable, there¬ 
fore, to say all he wishes to Say, 

-_il _71__ -__ 1. 


jeet? to which we apply ouirtfelyes; 
and where this previous knowledge 
is false and confused, it must, ne¬ 
cessarily, lead US into a similar con¬ 
fusion and false perception of every 
thing, which wc subsequently view 


and feeling he cannot do the subject through the medium of ft. The man 
that justice of which he knows him- who contents himself with knowing 
self capable, he often speaks less to nothing that he cannot know per- 
the point than he who has a most feetly, who prevents his attention 


superficial knowledge Of it. He 
lias so much to say, that he is at 
a loss, for the moment, where to 
begin; while he, who views the sub¬ 
ject only in one point of view, feels 
no loss whatever in expatiating upon 
it. The little he knoWs be has al¬ 
ways ready, and out ty pops, whether 
it be applicable or not. No wonder, 
then, that men of superficial know¬ 
ledge, and who owe the greater part 
even of this knowledge to mere con¬ 
versation, should think themselves 
qualified to appear before the public 
in print, win n they find, such little 
apparent difference between them¬ 
selves and men of profound and ac¬ 
knowledged ability. 

The cottsequehte of siich f men 


from straying to objects which are 
placed beyond the sphere of his com¬ 
prehension, is seldom confused in, 
nis ideas, or mistaken 'in Iris judg¬ 
ment. Where he cannot dm ide clear¬ 
ly, be does not venture to decide at 
all: hit judgment is not confused, 
by resting it on that heap of false 
knowledge which deceived the other. 
So far asjne knows, he knows cleailf, 
and, therefore, he rests every new 
judgment on this clear and accurate 
knowledge. If it be too contracted 
to enable him to judge, he suspend® 
his judgment altogether, and, there¬ 
fore, escapes the deception and con¬ 
fusion wh(ch unavoidably ensue from 
imaginary .knowledge. 

It is obvious, at the same time, 
engaging in authorship is easily that where the facilities of acquiring 
anticipated, had we no experience to knowledge without ’ 1 ecoUrse .,tp 
confirm the speculations of theory., books are increased, where convey 
They are continually mingling the* sation Supplies’ the "place of study 
more abstract parts of science, of and mental application^ this confn- 
wtyiich they have only glimmering slon and false perception Of things 
conceptions, caught up hastily from must necessarily extend to a greater 
conversation* with those more obvi- portion of society. If every man 
©us aqd plainer truths which are we edhverso #itb were a Newton or 
placed within the comprehension of a Uotke, it w^ald be Impossible for 
ordinary minds. Hence, they can- U» to deriye advantage from it, 
not descry the ** naked nature ’* * unless W© first tenpured ourselves to 
through the chaos of thought, and analyse and feast, tpe knowledge 



seltea, and which, - - 
real it from their tic 
" is totally ignW ^bf 
great advantage owt 
a smattering kno^’- 
Frop knowitfg tn 
led to believe that he*’ 
entirely, ahjk conseqae; 
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^Without this 
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■ " lie is, Hem* we Stem trn % thousand errors 
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btooaie-uie data of our subsequent 


reasoning. 


r tins is not the only 



'aril: Without the preparation of 
which, t‘ have spoken, we arc not 
tgualtited to understand wbat we hear 
|Q conversation, and, therefore, even 
>lr!kett we are told what fer true, we 
convert it into what is false by un¬ 
derstanding it differently from what 
tile speaker intended. It requires 
hut a slight acquaintance wttli the 
Listoiy ot English literature to per- 
’ceive, that youth receive a more su¬ 
perficial classical education, and that 
their course of studies is more light 4 
ly arfd more quiekly got over* at 
present, thin daring the three last 
centuries, though education of One 
kind or other is imparted to a much 
greater number of individuals now 
than formerly. It is now become a 
popular doctrine, that we should 
study men, not books, and accord¬ 
ingly we throw an ay our hooks, and . 
enter early info society 1 to aaquire 
a practical acquaintance with the 
woi Id. This is a grand mistake }— 
here, as well as in the sciences, the¬ 
ory should always precede practice.; 
ana he, who begins with the practical 
part, wilt always remain ignorant 
of both theory and practice. He 
who would be a.man while he is yet 
a bay, will remain a boy When he 
ought to be a meat and he who be¬ 
gins to study men and manners be¬ 
fore books and intellectual acquire¬ 
ments have enlarged his ideas, and 
taught him to distinguish between 
appearances and realities, will al¬ 
ways remain a novice in the science 
of human nature. It is certain, 
however, that we have more writers 
of this latter class at present than 
we ever had before, and the causes 
which I have mentffined sufficiently 
account for the effect. A writer of 
this stamp, consequently ,> obtrudes 
on the public that “‘rads kMp of 
wit” which is genettffed by the eon- 
fiision and false perception of things 
which I hate just mentioned, Tws y 
dtfund^rs and perpetual inconsistent 
pies are immediately exposed by the 
'critics* He perceive*,'rthotunt he 
may hejunwilnng to nlfenbwMge, 
the tojpgse of the chibtuemtol Wiffi 
wbiShvjfcney have visited him. He 
strives fo reform; tr^dqprtiedUrly' 
he strives to'avoid the erifort'which 


dMlievhnff that thnoppaffite ceN^for- 
teitymawt necessarily be bowlful. 


He does not ptuteive that what is 
proper in one place is absurd in an* 
other, and that the beauty and pro¬ 
priety of every thing depends not 
on its being the opposite to some¬ 
thing else, but on a thousand cii- 
cumstances of which be is ignorant. 
He is again chastised, and again 
transgresses,*and at length, becom¬ 
ing desperate, he leagues with some 
of his fellows who are suffei ing Un¬ 
der the same lash. They see their 
‘only resource, and they eagerly em¬ 
brace it. Aware that while poetry 
is subjected to critical rules, they 
have no chance of success, they come 
'forward in a body, and maintain 
that all true poetry consists jn writ¬ 
ing as the spnit moveth. This is the 
Origin of the romantic s< bool of po¬ 
etry j for those who produce merely 
what the spirit moveth, without cvei 
inquiring whether it be a good or 
an evil spirit, whether it be clothed 
in light or in ^darkness, must una¬ 
voidably produce something wild 
and romantic. To pioye that tl»ey 
have not recourse to this species of 
poetry through tlicir * inability to 
write what would stand the test of 
classical criticism, and that it is the 
real spirit that moved them, and not 
an affected inspiration, they fre¬ 
quently imitate the simple and inno¬ 
cent language of children, a simpli¬ 
city jyhich they kno\V cannot he 
affected, an innocence which cannot 
be feigned. Here, however, they 
have been seldom successful, for a 
‘discriminating mind will easily dis¬ 
tinguish between the simplicity of a 
child and the simulation of a literary 
sinner Who is hoary'with age. Fear¬ 
ing, however, that this romantic li- 
* cence of sedtiment would not entire¬ 
ly skreen, them from the tribunal of 
criticism, and that though they suc¬ 
ceeded in screening the absurdity of 
thfeir sentiments under the veil of 
'mtpiratiob, they might still be ex- 
k posed, if their'bomber attd versifica¬ 
tion were not eweet stud musical, 
they wont a step farther, »nd main- 
tained, that true poetry ought not 
to certain mea- 

‘sdVet, that, musical* -cadences 
Were «ri*iy good wfagn they came of 
themselves, Wat is, when the spirit 
gave tfcffl* birth. ^Accordingly, 
much of out .modern poetry is mere 
"ffcW fafftWjhen the sptm so wiUeth, 
Wpat Vight have wc to complain : 
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. The romantic »i hool has generated cd, it would be proper to adopt this 
-others, for e\efy tiling founded in phraseology and diction at present, 
error is subject to fluctuation, and „ I admit, then, in limine , that cer- 
prone to work itself into different ‘ tain words arc more poetic than other 
directions. It is restless and uneasy words, and that the poet should al- 
i’rom’ a sense of being fixed on a ways prefer the former to the latter; 
sandy foundation. The term roman- hut 1 deny that, however happy 
tic, however, may he justly applied £|p$t>$er might have heen In the sc- 
to every school of poetry at variance lection of his words, such -of them 
with the classical school, so far as as have been since antiquated should 
romance may be considered at va- appear in our modern poetry. In ’ 
riance with truth and nature. Those admitting that certain words are 
who cannot attain to excellence by more poetic than -others, it Is neces- 
eopyirur truth and nature, are oblig- sary to ascertain why they are so, 
«d to have recourse to other means, before any inference can bq drawn 
The object of poets who are thus from it in favour of Spqpser's dic- 
put to their shifts is, like unskilful tion. There is only one circum- 
paiutevs, to produce effect by one stance* then, that can render any 
means or other. Some copy the term more poetic than another; and 
si.ui/a of Spenser, thinking by so that is, that it convey a more poetic 
doing they must come in tor some idea. The poetic charm is not in 
poilionof his fame, without reflect- the word, but in the idea, for the 
ing that Spenser owes no part of most musical word in the English 
Ins fame to the stanza in which he language is not poetic if it convey 
wiote, and that he owes it entirely not a poetic idea, while a word com- 
to the richness of his imagination, posed of the harshest combination 
the splendour and variety of. his of syllables is poetic if it present a 
imagery, the unaffected simplicity poetic image to the mind. It is true, 
of his diction, and his close adhe- musical words have always the pre- 
retire to nature. These would have ference, when the ideas for which 
served to immortalize him, let him they stand are equally poetic; but 
have chosen what stanza he would, without this condition, their melody 
but the fact is, that if he had chosen has no charm to a poetic car, how- 
any otlfcr stanza, these creatures, ever exquisite they may he to a mu- 
who live by the breath of others, sical one. In the change which the 
would have doffed this celebrated English, language has undergone 
stanza, as they call it, and have pre- since the days of Spenser, a great 
fcrml any other that had the sane- number of trie words then in use 
tion of his name. But it is not the' has since .become obsolete; hut can 
stanza of Spenser alone that is de- the admirers of Spenser’s diction 
voured by these poetic gluttons: • point out a single antiquated term 
they live upon his very words. They fur which we have not*at- present a 
know they have little chance of , substitute. .The substitute then must 
surprizing their readers by sublimity^ be as -poetic a% the term which it fyas 
of conception, splendour of diction,* superseded, as it Stands’for the same 
or any other quality that constituted , idea,, for the poetry of hoth depends 
true excellence ? and therefore they on the ide&$ for which they stand, 
hope to surprizd them by,obsolete If any objection can he made to the 
words and antiquated phrases v to substitute, it op^t he, that it is not 
which those who are only acquainted . &« -smooth and- mUsfcal a term as 
with the English language, in its that which it has displaced. Tfekk, 
modern improved state,, are utter- however,-is an objection which '-mw 
strangers. . . ,, n „ 9 $**caft>be made, Because the oimr 

Having now endeavoured to ac* reason that tan possibly bqxttigued 
fount for the na$|re-af me revolu* fiubstkrithjjg one tenn^i^i^tiser 
tion. which has generated poetic 4 fo the harsh ungratefoPaeund 
Schools, and having shewn that thgy 1 pfcfhat. which if exploded. -It is 
do not arise from the Unproved taste. v ohfious, then,' that* however happy 
of the age, the next qq^on to ha fSpehser is'uji Jlmjicbolce of poetic 
considered is, whether* admitting terms, -they cannot, he more, poetic 
the phraseology and dktkmhf Spun- than Wo Kaye %ubstitut- 

ser^o be atr poetic as it it represent* - edfor tltem, nor yet more musical. 
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There are three reasons, then,against 
their adoption in modern poetrv ;— 
the first is, that they have no advan¬ 
tage over the terms in common use, 
so far as regards their poetry ; the 
second, that they aie not so musical; 
the third, that their meaning is not 
so well known to the generality of 
readers, who are frequently obliged 
to (onsult their dictionary to disco¬ 
ver it. This is a very important ob¬ 
jection to the use of them, because 
the beauty of a passage is lost to 
him who cannot understand as fast 
as he reads. I admit that the terms 
borrowed,from Spenser arrest the 
attention of common readers more 
than*their modern substitutes; but 
this does not prove them moie poe¬ 
tical. if metely proves what mpnres 
no proof, that we an* less apt to at¬ 
tend to things with which we aie 
Jong familiar than to those which 
•arc novel to us. A person, come 
from any of the country paits to 
London, is more apt to tmn round 
and ga/e at a Turkish or Peisian 
habit than at the most elegant Eng¬ 
lish dress; but does this piove the 
Turkish dress more beautiful than 
the English ? Certainly not. With 
all our pmleliPtion for novelty, we 
pass by a Turkish habit unregaided 
after becoming once habituated to 
it, while no length of time can pre¬ 
vent us from admiiing an English 
dress when elegantly adapted to the 
human fiume. It is so with the dia¬ 
lect of Spenser; it at rests attention 
because it is not known; hut if it 
came once into common use, we 
Should get as sirk of it as oUr an¬ 
cestors did. The poets, therefore, 
wfio make use of it, are those who, 
being destitute of novelty of idea, 
seek to make amends for their defi¬ 
ciency by novelty of words. 

It is obvious, then, that every 
school of poetry at variance witn 
the classical, is founded on a pervert¬ 
ed taste and an erroneous view of 
true excellence; and that instead of 
enlarging, as it affects to do, the 
caieer of genius, it completely en¬ 
chains it. It places poetic beauty 
„in certain styles, measures, turn* of 
expression, &,c. while the classical 
school, that school which is so false¬ 
ly said to restrict the imagination of 
the poet, gives an unlimited faction 
to Ail styles, measures, subjects, ca¬ 
dences, uuages, inodes of treatment, 


shade, and colouring, &c. &c. pro¬ 
vided that we copy nature in each, 
and despise the low artifice of pro¬ 
ducing effect by overcharging her, 
by covering her with gold ana jew¬ 
els, and placing her on a gorgeous 
tbi one, to create admiration at the 
sumptuosity and splendour of her 
appearance, This, however, is not 
describing natute, but a prostitute 
idol which we have plated in hci 
stead. The classical s« bool imposes 
no restrictions whatever on the poet 
but that of following natuit, which 
is 

At once the source, and cud, aud test 

of art. 

But is nature confined to one styb 1 ? 
does she delight only in one inea- 
suie ? can she sympathize only with 
one class of images? is she alwajs 
in a romantic mood, iniapabh ol 
feeling the heait-felt joys ot domes¬ 
tic bliss, and dome*ti< semes? do 
not our own laurels and cveigmms, 
our own native hills and ottfie- 
quented bowers, the shades of our 
own oaks, the wanderings of out 
own rivulets, the echoes ol out own 
vales, impart to a virtuous mind 
pleasuies whuh it would not ex¬ 
change for the uncertain raptims 
communii a ted by bow ers and shades 
wdiich exist only in imagination, 
and in the very contemplation of 
w hich the heart often 

——distrusting asks if this be joy. 

Nature is not .so limited in her 
enjoyments. Pleasure flows to her 
from every point of the compass. 
She throws her own charms ovei, 
every object, and has the ait of 
'turning bitterness into sweets. Even 
the painful emotions of tiagic w ones 
become a source of her highest and 
divinest pleasures. The' cadences 
which please her hre innumerable, 
and the poet who adheres to nature 
will produce sweeter music from in¬ 
harmonious sounds, than he who 
disguises her in gold and jewels tan 
from the most harmonious and mu¬ 
sical. 

* * 

“Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, 

and otoe 

The live-long night 

J ret every warbler has cadences of 
i[s own, and each of these cadences 
is musical to utan. Even the scream- 
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ing of the kite is music to his ear 
when his soul is in harmony with 
nature, hut, where this harmony is 
destroyed, the notes of the nightin¬ 
gale are more discordant than the 
rawing of the rook. The poet, 
therefore, who places nature before 
us, is always musical, because when 
his cadences are even inharmonious, 
he drowns their discord in charms 
of a. higher and superior nature, for 
while we are alive to these charms, 
even discord is music to us. Thus 
it is that the kite, the owl, the jay, 
&c. are musical when the soul is en¬ 
raptured with the music of other 
scenes. 

-“ Nor these (birds) alone, whose 

notes 

Nice-fingered art must emulate in vain; 
lint cawing rooks, and kites that swim 
sublime, 

In still repeated circles, screaming loud. 
The jay, the pyc, and even the boding 
owl 

That hails the rising moon, have charms 
for me. 

Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and 
harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes whore peace for 
ever reigns, 

4 nd onlv there, please highly for their 
sake.” 

i CoWPCR. 

The poet, then, who adheres to 
nature, is always musical, whatever 
he his cadences, hut if Ids cadences 
he also musical, the poetic beauty is 
proportionably increased ; while the 
poet who cannot copy nature, and 
pursue her through all tier disguises, 
who gives us.an ornamented coun¬ 
terfeit instead of the naked original, 
is always discordant, however musi¬ 
cal his cadences maybe, because our 
feelings arc kept continually on the 
rack by one violation of nature or 
another. The classical school of ■ 
• poetry, then, is the only school which 
gives an unlimited range to the ca¬ 
reer of genius: it acknowledges 
every thing to be stamped with the 
impress of excellence which is a 
true copy of nature, and the only 
reason why it is supposed to be the 
most rigid of all the other schools, 
is simply because, with all the lati¬ 
tude it allows, it gives no latitude 
whatever for deviating from nature. 
Here, however, is the great difficulty. 
The disciples of the romantic school 
are well aware that it is easier to 


follow a thousand rules and a thou¬ 
sand laws of their own formation, 
than this one rule of the classical 
school. 

“ First follow nature, and your judg¬ 
ment frame 

By her just standard, which is still the 
aame.” 

It will be contended, however, by 
the advocates of the romantic 1 school, 
that tlie classical school exercises 
too scrupulous a severity in point of 
language, severity and purity *of 
diction, &c. but it should he recoir 
leeted, that she does so merely in 
obedience to that fundamental law 
on which all her principles of excel¬ 
lence rest —first follow nature; for 
it is evident that we cannot follow 
nature without the severest purity 
of diction. The shades of nature 
are endlessly diversified, and we can 
copy her faithfully only so far as we 
distinguish one shade from another, 
for if we confound them we repre¬ 
sent things which arc-perfectly dif¬ 
ferent as one and the same thing. 
Again, if we give a false portrait of 
nature, though we should even dis¬ 
tinguish the shades, unless we ex¬ 
press every shade by a word appro¬ 
priated to itself, for if we express 
different shades by the same word, 
we either confound or throw a veil 
over things which are different in 
their nature, so that they are made 
to appear either as one thing, or • 
concealed altogether from our view ; 
and in either case we give a false ( 
transcript of nature. To attempt 
to describe nature, therefore, with¬ 
out the greatest precision in the use 
of words, and even in their colloca¬ 
tion, would he as unavailing as it 
would be to attempt producing vari¬ 
ous lights- ami shades by one die and 
one depth of colouring.. Wherever 
tho classical school, therefore, is more 
precise and observant of rule than 
the Romantic, it will always be found, 
-that it arises from that law of fob ' 
lowing nature to which all her other * 
laws are subservient. To this rule 
she admits of no exception, .and, 
therefore it must be considered ‘ not 
as a general, but as a universal law 
to which she admits of no exception 
whatever. . , 

11 appears, then, that the admirers 
of Spenserbus^ht to be divided into 
two classes, those who admire him 
as a true copier of nature, and those 
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who a3miro him only because lie 
chiefly confined himself to romantic 
subjects, because be w rote in a cer¬ 
tain stanza, and all the other arbi¬ 
trary et cetei as which characterize 
the romantic school of poetry. The 
former of these classes admire Spen¬ 
ser because he is worthy of their 
admiration, and because he excelled 
in that species of poetry which he 
cultivated. Hence it is that no per¬ 
son admired Spenser more than 
Pope, though considered the Ynodel 
or founder of thy classical school in 
England; but the defenders of the 
romantic school admire him because 
he lias happened to fall in with their 
particular system, because he hap¬ 
pened to write upon subjects to 
which they confine all excellence, 
and for many other reasons founded 
on their own crazy system of poeti¬ 
cal pre-eminence. Their admiration, 
then, should not, evidently, be attri¬ 
buted to lhe improved taste of the 
present day, so fur as this taste coin¬ 
cides with the romantic school, and 
it must therefore have arisen from 
the circumstances and causes which 
I have already described, 

I now leave the romantic school 
of poetry, to conclude my ohserva*. 
tions on the genius of Spenser. 
Having shewn that he failed in the 

{ inthetie, the first quality of excel- 
cnee belonging to toe subject, of his - 
“ Faerie Queen,” that he pre-emi¬ 
nently excelled in that species of 
invention without which he could 
not attain to excellence in a subject, 
of a romantic nature, I now come 
to inquire how far he succeeded in 
that happy simplicity of description 
which pourtrays nature as it pre¬ 
sents itself to our view, and' now 


ALEXANDER 

■, The conquests and splendid career 
of Alexander the Great were fcom- - 
prised in the, short term of twelve 
.yroars. 

The destruction of Thebes was *in 


•he,year before Christ. 335 

. The passage of the Granicus in 334 

The battle of issus' fn,.i .333 

The taking of Tyre; the foun¬ 
dation of Alexandria; and the 
journey t« Jupiter Aunnon,in -332 

' The battle of Arbella in__ 331 

TV assumption of the title V 
' Jfcing of Asia in'. 330 


far he has avoided the glitter and 
ornament of unskilful painting. Of 
this little need be said. Spenser is 
simplicity itself, but bis simplicity 
is not the affected simplicity of the 
modern school. He is simple, not 
because he wishes to appear so, for 
it would seem that he is totally un¬ 
conscious of it, but because he en¬ 
deavours to describe nature as lie 
found it; not, it is true, in its ordi¬ 
nary appearances, but in its most 
picturesque moods. What can be 
more picturesque, and at the same 
time more simjde and unaffectedly 
natural, than the follow ing descrip¬ 
tion of a hermitage ? 

“ A little lowly hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale, hard by a forest’s side. 
Far from resort of people that did pass 
In traveill to and froe: a little wydo 
There was an holy cliappell edifyde, 
Wherein the hermite dewly w ont to say 
His holy things each mornc and eveu- 
tyde; 

Thereby achrystall streame did gently 

Play, 

Which from a sacred fountain welled 
. forth away.” 

It is a common expression to say 
“ the wide canopy of heaven*,” but 
how much more suhlirne, and at the 
same time how much more simple is 
the expression of Spenser, 

“ Nought is there under heaven’s wide 
hollownesse.” 

In his description of the gardens of 
Adonis are united that simplicity in 
the description of external nature, 
and that luxuriance and richness of 
imagination which is .the very soul 
of descriptive poetry, and in which 
Spenser perhaps lias never been ex¬ 
celled. M, M. D. 


THE GREAT. 

The punishment of Philotas and 
the assassination of Punnenio 

in .. 320 

The murder of Clitus and the 
condemnation of (Jallistencs, 

in ..ivv. 3m 

The passage of the Indus and 
the defeat of Porus* in...... 327 

The sedition of the army, the 
dismissal of-the veterans, and 
Alexander’s 'return .‘to Baby¬ 
lon, in i *i •>'. .325 

. IV death- of, Alexander tips 
. Great ini....... 324 

> * , e h y 
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FOREIG 1ST. 

I? E C E N T PUBLICATION S, 

AND 

JUtcratj) anfi ^scientific Intelligence. 

TUli ZODIAC OF DENDERA, 

(With a Plate.) 


Tims highly interesting monument 
of Eg j piiun learning, lit a lime long 
antecedent to the Christian era, is ihe 
eiuied properly of file Kill"- of France, 
who p".chased if of H. Saulnicr, for 
fhe benefit of the French nation. 
Although it has been for some time ex¬ 
hibited to the public, it.srill attracts a 
crowd of curious admirers to the 31 u- 
Jecuin, where it is for the present depo¬ 
sited ; it will, however, soon be remov¬ 
ed to the Uoy.il Library, where it is to 
remain. The most learned of all coun¬ 
tries, who visit Paris, are not less anxi¬ 
ous to study, than the public in general 
me to view, this venerable remain of 
nuliquity. The elucidation of the Zo¬ 
diac of Deudcru employs the pens of 
many of the ablest antiquaries on the 
Continent of Europe, among whom 
may he particularly mentioned M. 
Sick lor, who has pobiidied a disserta¬ 
tion in the Al<t< metue Lilteratwr Xci- 
tuni); and M. I’abbe Halma, who has 
published throe memoirs, at Paris; HI, 
Biot also has read at the Academy of 
Sciences, and communicated to the 
Academy of Inscriptions, a very ela¬ 
borate work on the same subject. M. 
Fourier is also preparing a memoir; 
and M. iVI. Sauluier and Leiorrain, to 
whose enterprising and indefatiga¬ 
ble exertions Europe, and especially 
France, is indebted for this zodiacal 
monument, are publishing a new en¬ 
graving. M. Francceur has also given 
to the wot Id a notice of this antiqua¬ 
rian curiosity hi the Revue Ennjelo- 
pediffue* Although all these disqui¬ 
sitions are very enidite, they are also 
very different; we have therefore 
thought that an engraving of the 


yodiucof Dciulera, accompanied with a 
brief historical and descriptive account 
of if, would not be unacceptable to 
our readers; our endeavours may pro¬ 
bably gratify curiosity or stimulate re¬ 
search. 

When the French, who were pursu¬ 
ing the course of the Nile to penetrate 
into Upper Egypt, under the command 
of General Dcsaix, arrived at Dende- 
ra, the ancient Tentyris, scattered 
ruins announced to them the site nf an 
ancient city, but the rubbish they at 
first perceived did not allow them to 
form an idea of the state of preserva¬ 
tion of the edifices they were to be¬ 
hold. At the sight of the great tem¬ 
ple of Dcndera they were all struck 
with a general sentiment of admira¬ 
tion, and the whole army rent the air 
with applause. A singular homage 
paid by the French to the civilization 
and genius of meu who had preceded 
them by three thousand years! 

In surveying the halls of the temple, 
General Dcsaix first discovered the 
Circular Zodiac which is now in Pa¬ 
ris ; he informed the learned men who 
attended the Egyptian expedition, and 
they exhibited the greatest anxiety to 
become acquainted with this wonder 
of Thcbais , the palaces of Louqsor uud 
Karmic, and a cluster of monuments 
that attested the ancient splendour of 
regions at this period almost a desert. 
M. Denou hastened to Dendera to ad¬ 
mire these superb edifices, and to take 
a copy of the Zodiac. Among the 
learned, who attended the expedition 
into Egypt, were several students under 
the superintendence of the celebrated 
professors M. M. Berthollet, Monge, 
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an<l Fourier. Am one these young stu¬ 
dents were, Mains, l.imeret, Jon..ml, 
Samuel Bernard, Corahauif, Jollois, t)>*- 
villiers, Dupuis, &e. To the last three 
we are indebted for the diso.ncry 
of another Zodiac at Dendera, which 
is on a much grander scale than the 
former. Neatecly had iW. M. Jollois 
and Dcvillicrs heard, at Syout, of the 
discovery that had just been made o<|. 
these monuments of Thebais than they 
formed the project of exploring them ; 
they went to Qene, a modern town, 
two leagues from Dendera, situated 
on the opposite border of the Mile. 
General Itelliard, who commanded 
theie, approved of the object of their 
journey, and promised them an escort 
every time they should go toTcntyris; 
but these visits became so frequent that 
they were unwilling to make such con¬ 
stant use of this favour. A boatman, 
whom (hey bribed at a high price far 
the additional risk in trespassing on 
the (ieneral's orders, carried them to 
the w csferu border ot the Nile ; whence 
they proceeded to the examination of 
the monuments they intended to take 
draw ings of, in defiance of the heat 
and the pestilential vapours of a burn¬ 
ing climate, and the pmatiou of te- 
pose, so desirable near the ton id 7011 c, 
to which may be added the fear of en¬ 
countering the Arabs 

Tin' last danger was perhaps the 
greatest, and it was to guarantee their 
safety in this particular, that Gemini 
Itelliard ordered them not to leave Qene 
without an escort. One of them, descend¬ 
ing into a gloomy and encumbered hull, 
sljnddeied with horror at finding his 
feet resting on a dead body. By the 
light of his flambeau he discovered 
thut a mail, with his hands bound, had 
been strangled about two years since; 
he was most probably some unfortu¬ 
nate traveller, who had been robbed 
and assassinated by the Arabs, and 
then precipitated into this vault to pre¬ 
vent all traces of the crime. This man 
had perished iu this inhospitable clime 
u victim to the admiration he felt on 
beholding this ancient monument! 
These sorrowful reflections did not 
jCOol the zeal of the joung students, 
and it is to their exertions we owe the 
duly faithful copies of the Egyptian 
Zodiac. 

When they had penetrated through 
the ^hbish that surrounded the tem- 
plt, which did not promise any thing 
to indemnify them for the trouble of 
their joui ncy, a new appearance sud- 
i"'Js£ n b’ presented itself; which vve give 
4*" <1,e ' vo ‘' df f* ° f M • Dubois-Ayind“ I 
v slowly advancing, when,at thc.nto- 


[Nov. 

incut of attaining the eminenee, I rais¬ 
ed rny eyes and beheld six female 
heads of a colossal size. T\f y imagi¬ 
nation thus suddenly awakened did not 
permit the perception of any other 
object ; ] rentabicd for an instant mo¬ 
tionless with astonishment. 1 knew 
thut I should find a temple in this 
place ; this was all I had remembered ; 
1 had no anticipation of the dimensions 
and figures that were before me. When 
I recovered my surprise, I perceived 
on farther advancing, the majestic fa¬ 
cade of the temple, and the numerous 
ornaments that form its decoration. I 
cannot describe my feelings; 1 exclaim¬ 
ed aloud, 4 llovv beautiful ” and repeat¬ 
ed it to my Qnoiuh, as if they could 
understand me.” 

After passing a door, the efi'ect of 
which is grand and imposing, the poi ■ 
tieo of the grand temple is discovered. 
The entablature is supported, sixty feet 
high, bv the s» colossal figures of Isis 
before mentioned. The beholder feels 
as it lie were suddenly transput ted in¬ 
to a fairy region, and is struck with 
admiration - 

All.the walls, interior as well as ex¬ 
terior, according to tlx* I’/ry ptiau cus¬ 
tom, are ornamented and entirely co¬ 
vered with sculpture; even the columns 
are so decorated. These sculptures 
wei vv formci ly stained with different 
colours, and part of them is slill in a 
good state of presei vation ll was 
thus, undoubtedly, the Egyptians ic 
corded their lenmrkahle c\cuts these 
impressionsvvety their sacred language, 
the walls were their hooks. On these 
monuments wore found two inscriptions, 
which led several poisons to attribute 
them to the Greeks 01 the Koreans. 

The Gothic architecture, the elevated 
vaults arched on the outside, and the 
shape of the columns, resemble tlie 
Roman and the Grecian, rather than 
the Egyptian edifices. As the Greeks 
were unacquainted with hieroglyphical 
symbols, how could they have covered 
thousands of square feet of surface at 
an enormous expense ’ The whole of 
the edifice is constructed of a fiue and 
compact freestone, ami has survived 
the lapse of ages. The Zodiacs, of 
which we are treating, do not resemble 
the modern. The Egyptian Virgo has 
no wings; it is a female figure, hold¬ 
ing an ear of corn iu her hand, the pre¬ 
sage ot harvest. 

The Sagittarius of -the <irtseks is not 
winged, neither has it 1$t£rrees; und 
the Bull is vvilhout the-postCrior part 
of the body, &c. It is not possible to 
be deceived ; no one ot its parts bears 
the, impression of the Grecian chissel. 
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The whole forms a mass of architec¬ 
ture made to tiiumph over time; and 
while these ancient monuments stilt 
exist, those limit since the time of 
Alexander are bantu! in the dust.— 
Besides, how are we to believe in the 
non-existence of these superb edifices, 
which Herodotus represents as very 
ancient even in his time 5 And is it 
possible (but, unknown to the universe, 
a vanquished nation should receive from 
its conquerors, ‘without their having 
deigned to speak of them, monuments, 
that iu splendour uud extent surpass 
all that is most admirable elsewhere 5 
The two inset ijitions do not ptove, that 
we are indebted to the Grecians and 
Bounins for these temples; they are, 
simply, the dedications of flattery to 
formidable enslavers. What would be 
said in future ages to the'men, who 
should affirm against historical evi¬ 
dence, that Napoleon constructed the 
Louvre, grounding his bol-rf on the 
cyphers that me engtuted on every 
part of the palace 7 

But this ts too seriously discussing 
an opinion, that does not bear even the 
appearance <d truth; and which, after 
all, df cities nothing, with regard to the 
antiquity oi the Egyptians. But sup¬ 
posing this Zodiac to have bocu iu 
vented by them, and afteiwatds imi¬ 
tated by t!it Greeks, of which the 
spheres of Eudoxus and Eratosthenes 
are examples, stdl the glory cf the 
invention must he conceded to the 
Egyptians, and tin- distant period to 
which we tire compelled to recur, iu 
ordt r to inteipiet the astronomical 
facts they represent, is an additional 
proof of their high antiquity. 

The whole of the buildings consist 
of several interior balls A staircase, 
that is impassable on account of the 
fallen rubbish, leads to the terrace, on 
which has been builr, by tie* Arabs, 
a village, consisting of a lew miserable 
huts; the terrace can only be ascended 
by means of a steep eminence, com¬ 
posed of heaped-up lubbish. The vil¬ 
lage was built iu this asylum, because 
the horses of the Bedouins cannot climb 
the dangerous path. 

One of the Zodiacs is placed beneath 
the portico- It is carved on the sides 
of the ceiling; six of the signs com¬ 
mencing with the Lion, are on a fillet, 
and appear retiting from the temple; 
while the other six, on a parallel fillet, 
seem entering; so that these twelve 
signs, in the order they are repre¬ 
sented on the Zodiac, and a crowd of 
other emblematic devices that are mixed 
with them, form a grand procession. We 
are indebted to Mr. Fourier for an iugeni • 


ous remark, which serves to explain the 
whole scene, which .represents the ap¬ 
pearance of the heavens at the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, the Sun being in iha 
Gonsteilatiou of Cancer. The symboli¬ 
cal figures arc evidently intended to 
represent the characteristic epoch of 
the inundation of the Nile; this phono 

« pnon, which occurs annually, shortly 
ter the Summer Solstice, is the cause 
of the, greal fecundity of the soil; in 
every age, the inhabitants have cele¬ 
brated its return by festivities; and It 
is one of the events represented by the 
Zodiac. 

On the terrace of the temple is a 
pavillion, with three divisions: the 
first is without a roof, and leads into 
the second, which has two windows, 
and thence into the* third, which re¬ 
ceives light from the door only; all 
tin* walls are covered with beautifully 
carved figures; the painting hasyielded 
to the influence of lime, or has been 
destroy ed by t lie smoke of the flambeau* 
used by travellers in their researches. 

It is iu the middle division that the 
Circular Zodiac is sit noted. The ceil¬ 
ing of this hall is divided into two 
equal parts, by a figure, carved in 
a kind of cylindrical niche, and its feet 
are in the very finest style of sculpture. 
Along each side i mis a border of hiero¬ 
glyphics; and in the left space, is the 
Zodiac we aro going to describe,—an 
Engraving of which we have inserted 
in the pri sent Number. 

A lie dallies, covered with sculpture, 
is stippo.ted by twelve figures, each in 
the, altitude iine-l nppiopriato to the 
ac/io.i utej, a circular hand or 

bonier, on winch likvoglyphics are 
engraved, crii:r>'ly surrounds ilie me¬ 
dallion ; on its circumference, is a row „ 
ol figures, with their heads turned 
towards the centre; they are all of 
the same height, and form a circular 
piocesxion, about five feet in diameter, 
la the interior of this circle are a great 
number of symbolical devices, the 
greater portion of which are represen¬ 
tations of the Constellations, the most 
conspicuous being the twelve, signs of 
the Zodiac, with precisely the same 
forms and attributes as they are repre¬ 
sented on the Great Zodiac t»f the Por¬ 
tico. And as the ranging them in 
a circle would prevent the possibility 
of distinguishing which of the signs 
look the lead, the artist, in order to 
shew that the Lieu is the conductor or 
chief of the procession, has turned the 
figures of the Twins and ofCaucer, that 
bring up the rear, so as to draw them 
nearer the centre. Thus, the eu« ve ot 
the twelve Constellations is very nearly 
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spiral, with a single revolution, anti the 
Cancer and the Lion arc placed on the 
same radius of this circumference. 

It. is obvious, that the signs of the 
Zodiac in this representation arc in¬ 
tended as a lac-simile of those carved 
on the sides of the portico; it is, also, 
a procession, in which each figure 
faces the back of the preceding; ati^ 
this order is equally observed with tlflP 
unknown figures that arc on theZodiac. 
They are so placed, that the Sun per¬ 
forms his revolution, commencing with 
the Lion, ant* terminating with the 
(Ameer. 

In the two Zodiacs of Dcudera, the 
Constellations do not bear any rela¬ 
tion to the size and distance observed 
in the celestial hemisphere. It is evi¬ 
dent, that the nstronoiiiifhl figures, 
here represented, are no,t intended for 
images of the heavens ■ the Circular 
Zodiac is not a planisphere, though 
that name has been frequently given to 
it. But it is not the less certain, that 
the subjects transmitted to posterity, 
by the aid of the chissel, are astrono¬ 
mical, and that the Zodiacal Constella¬ 
tions arc of Egyptian invention : and 
that, at Dcudera, the Lion is the sign 
that in undent times presided in the 
heavens at the commencement of the 
inundation of the Nile. Among the 
twelve large figures, that appear to 
sustain tlu: Zodiac on the outside of 
tVie medallion, are two emblems, that 
greatly assimilate to the beams of a 
balance. They are placed at the oppo¬ 
site extremities of a diameter, that pass 
from the Scorpion to the Bull. These 
emblems are evidently intended to in¬ 
dicate the two signs of the Equinox. 
In the same contour there are two 
, hieroglypliical devices, also, opposite 
to each other, that [square with a 
diameter extending from the Lion to 
the Water-bearer, which were then the 
Solstitical signs. These four emblems 
are the only ones carved in the spaces 
left between the twelve large figures. 
The position in which tbey are placed is 
too remarkable to leave a doubt, as to 
the intention of the artist, which was 
to indicate the Solstices and the Equi¬ 
noxes. Though the medallion is not 
a planisphere, all the signs, that cha¬ 
racterise the state of the heavens at 
period it was constructed,* are there 
' assembled. 

It was exceedingly difficult to copy 
1 mi the spot the multitude of figures 
represented iu these two compart- 
tnents. To say nothing of the danger 
of the enterprise, it was necessary to 
remain in a very irksome position, to 
observe carefully all the proportions of 


[Not. 

size and distance between unintelligible 
and fantastical figures, and to work only 
during those hours, that a proper light 
was thrown upon the sculpture. We 
ought not,therefore, to reproach SI. J\L 
Dcnon and Hamilton with the frequent 
misrepresentations found in their co¬ 
pies; but we must pay our tribute o£ 
applause to M. M. Jollois and Devil- 
liers, whose designs were executed with 
extreme fidelity, which is the more 
praiseworthy, because, while they were 
occupied iu this dangerous undertaking, 
they could have no idea, that France 
would one day possess these very Zo¬ 
diacs, and that their works would be 
tried by so rigorous a test. 

The antiquity ot this monument, or 
rather of the time to which we must 
refer to find that state of the heavens 
represented in these works, is voiv 
easily ascertained. Weknowfhal the 
changes produced in the celestial ap¬ 
pearances of the heliacal risings ot 
Sirius are the ell'ecls of the precession 
of the equinoxes. We must go back, 
at least eight hundred years, perhaps 
more, before our era, to find the celes¬ 
tial phenomena represented in these 
monuments. We are led by these ob¬ 
servations to a most icuiaiktihle histo¬ 
rical fact ; that Fgypt, thirty centuries 
ago, was in the very highest stale of 
prosperity, and that the arts and sci¬ 
ences were there cultivated with the 
greatest success. But the temples ot 
I.sne prove a still greater antiquity. 

The circular Zodiac of Dcudera is, 
as has boon before mentioned, curved in 
a kind of compact freestone, the end¬ 
ing of the hail is composed of three 
great stones, so admirably cemented 
together, that the places where they 
were joined were not discovered until 
measures were commenced to remove 
them. Oue of these stones bears al¬ 
most the whole of the zodiacal medal¬ 
lion, besides'eight of the twelve large 
figures which seem to support it ; the 
whole forms a long square, about twelve 
feet in length, and six iu breadth ; the 
secoud stone, which occupies the mid¬ 
dle of the eicling, is of finer and more 
dense free-stone, it contains the re¬ 
mainder of the Zodiac and the four 
other large figures that sustain that 
part, the grain of the stone being 
closer, the sculpture is more delicate 
and better preserved. The same stone, 
when it formed part of the cieling, 
contained also the beautiful figure of 
Isis, that reaches along the small axis 
of the hall, and a part of the hierogly- 
phieal figures of the remainder of the. 
cieliug that is covered by the third 
stone. These three stones are of very 
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nearly the same dimensions, three feet 
in thickness, and each of them weigh¬ 
ing about forty thousand pounds weight. 
France is actually in possession of the 
first, and part of the second stone, con¬ 
taining al! the Zodiac, the twelve large 
(iguics that appear to attach it to the 
riding, and the hieroglyphics that be¬ 
long to them. 

M Lelorrain furnished by M Saulnier 
with saws and other engines and instru¬ 
ments, made at Paris e\pressly tor the 
occasion, was employed by him to eon- 
Vey the circular Zodiac, as uninjured as 
possible, Iroio Egypt into France, his 
letters of recommendation procured him 
an introduction to the Pacha, iiom whom 
he obtained a firman, and commenced 
liis umli rtakiug with the utmost ardour, 
lie laboured to reduce the thickness of 
the stones by about a foot, and sawed 
otf the piece he wished to possess by 
sacrificing some o'-siarnents of very lit¬ 
tle impoilance, lie bad intended to 
possess himself of the whole of the 
cieling, bat the tear of lading in his 
principal object, if he attempted the 
execution ol so grand a pi eject, led 
him to secure the Zodiac: his prey 
would certainly have escaped him, but 
for tins pier jut ion. An attempt to 
convey it from the terrace ol the tem¬ 
ple by means of the stair-case, which 
was rendered impassable by the fallen 
rubbish, would buve been useless; M. 
Lelorrain thcrefoic: caused it to be 
drawn on a machine down a steep de¬ 
clivity', which is used instead of a road 
to teach the terrace. The larger stone 
of the two is about eight leet long-, 
and six wide; the other is only half 
the width, but about the same, length. 
The whole is about six thousand pounds 
weight. 

Mr. Salt, the. English Consul-general 
in Egypt, who conceived that he alone 
had a right to any part of Ihc monu¬ 
ments at Dcndcra, made use of his di¬ 
plomatic authority,to seize the prize, 
that had nearly cost iV! . Lelorrain bis 
Jile ; lor his health had been unequal 
to the heat of the season and the labour 
necessary to ensure tbs success of bis 
enterprize. The Pacha of Egypt was 
constituted judge of the dispute by the 
coinplaiuing parties, and he decided in 
M. Lelorrain’s favour. The Pacha 
was astonished that Europeans should 
so warmly dispute for that which is a 
matter of perfect indifference to the 
inhabitants of Egypt, and he declared, 
laughingly, that if the stones of his 
country were often to cause such high 
disputes, lie must beg of the Porte to 
scud him an assistaut to terminate them. 
It is very - probable that M. Lelorrain 


would have totally failed in his under¬ 
taking had he persisted in his attempt 
of carrying away the wltolc ruling. 
While he was at work an Anglo-Ame¬ 
rican Envoy arrived at the temple as a 
virtuoso; M. Lelorrain naturally pre¬ 
sumed that this person would not fail 
to speak of what he had seen on his 
arrival at Cairo, and this intimation 
would have proved a great impediment 
to his success. He therefore only se¬ 
cured the Zodiac, and the event justi¬ 
fied bis caution. The remainder of the 
cieling might surely be obtained ; and 
as .the King of France lias purchased 
this interesting remain of antiquity, 
and has placed it in the Louvre, where 
it is fixed for the benefit of the public, 
surely be will not fail to possess him¬ 
self of every thing appertaining to this 
.extraordinary specimen of the prospe¬ 
rity of ancient Egypt. 

'I’he Temple of Deride;-,t was also vi¬ 
sited by that euterpri/.iiig traveller, ]VJ. 
Uelzoni, and we will give his interest¬ 
ing account in his own wouls. 

“ On the IStli .Inly, TKlG,at night, wu 
arrived at Dcndcra. 

“ On flu; I<Hh, early in the morning, 
my curiosity was at a high pitch, the 
noted temple of Tontyra being the only' 
thought 1 had in my head. Accord¬ 
ingly vve set off on asses, as usual, and 
proceeded to the ruins, nearly two miles 
bom the Nile. Little could be seen of 
the temple, till we came near to it, as , 
it is suriminded by- high mounds of 
rubbish of ttie old Tentyra. On our 
arriving before it, I was tor some time 
at a loss to know when; I should begin 
my examination. The numerous objects 
before me, all equally attractive, left 
me for a while in a state of sus¬ 
pense aud astonishment. The enormous 
masses of stone employed in the edifice 
are so well disposed, that the eye dis¬ 
covers the most just proportion every 
where. The majestic appearance of 
its construction, the variety of its 
ornaments, and, above all, the singu¬ 
larity of its preservation, had such an 
effect on me, that 1 seated myself on 
the ground, and for a considerable 
time was lost in admiration. It is the 
first Egyptian temple the traveller sees 
on ascending the Nile, and it is cer¬ 
tainly the most magnificent. It has an 
advantage over most otlieis-, from the 
good state of preservation it is in, 

“ This is the eabind of the Egyptian 
arts, the product ot study for many 
centuries, and it was here that Dcuon 
thought himself in the sanctuary of 
the arts and sciences. The front is 
adorned with a beautiful cornice, and 
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a frieze covered with figures and hiero¬ 
glyphics ; over the centre of win eh the 
■winded globe IN predominant, and the 
two sides are embellished with ctnn- 
partinents of s.-u rifices and ofleiings. 
The. columns that form the portico are 
Iwcnty-lonr in number, divided into 
four iw", including those in the front. 
On entering 1 the gate the soenechange^, 
mid requires more minute observation. 
The quadrangular form of the capitals 
first strikes the eye. At each side of 
Ihe square there is a colossal head of 
the goddess Isis with cows’ ears. There 
is not one of these heads hut is much 
mutilated, particularly those on the 
columns in the front of the temple 
facing the outside - but m>twithstand, 
itig tliis disadvantage, and the flatness 
of their form, there is a simplicity in 
their countenance that approaches to 
a smile. The. shalts of the columns 
arc covered with hieroglyphics and 
figures, which arc in basso relievo, as 
are all the figures in the front and 
lateral waits. The front of the door¬ 
way, which is in a straight line with 
the entrance and the sanctuary, is 
richly adorned with figures of smaller 
size than the rest of the portico. The 
ceiling contains the Zodiac,inclosed by 
two long female figures, which extend 
from one side to the other of it. The 
walls are divided into several square 
compartments, each containing figures 
repiesenting deities and priests in the 
act of olI'erin„ or immolating victiins. 
On all the walls, columns, ceiling, or 
architraves, there is no where a space 
of two feci, that is not covered with 
•scone figures of human beings, animals, 
plants, emblems ol agriculnuc or of 
religious ceremony. Wherever the 
eyes turn, where ver'the attention is 
fixed, every tiling inspires respect and 
venorarion, heightened 1 by the solitary 
situation of this temple, which adds to 
the nttraelion of these* splendid re¬ 
cesses. The inner apartments are much 
the saute as the portico, all covered with 
tigtives in basso telievo, to which ^he 
light enters through small holes in the 
walls: the sanctuary itself is quite dark. 
IU the corner of it I found the door, 
which leads to the roof by a staircase, 
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the walls of Which are ulso covered 
with figures in basso relievo. On the 
lop of the temple the Arabs hart built 
a village, I suppose to b£ the more 
elevated, and exposed to the air; but 
it is all in rums, as no one now lives 
there. From the top 1 descended into 
sonic apartments on the east sided the 
temple. There I wiwrthe famous Zodiac 
on flic ceiling. The circular form of 
this Zodiac led mo to suppose, in some 
measure, that this temple was built at 
a later period than the rest, as nothing 
like it is seen any where else. In the 
front of the edifice there is a propy- 
lamn, not inferior to the woiksin the 
temple; and, though paiily fallen, ii 
still shows its ancient grandeur. On 
the left, going from the poitieo, then 
is a small temple surrounded by co¬ 
lumns. In the inside is a figure of 
Isis sitting with Orus in liei lap, 
and other female figures, each with 
a child in her arms, are observable. 
The capitals of the columns aie adorned 
with the figui e of Typhou. Thegallciy 
or portico, that surrounds the temple, 
is filled up with mbbish to a great, 
height, and walls of unhurnl bricks 
have been raised from one. column to 
another. Farther on, in a right line 
with the propydoion, are the remains of 
an hypseihral temple, which form a 
square of twelve columns, connected 
with each other by a wall, except at 
the door-wav, which fronts the pro¬ 
pyl semi. The eastern wall of the great 
temple is richly adorned with figures 
in tniujflio icftirafo : they aie pci ieetly 
finished . tin- female figures are nmuit 
four feet high, disposed in diffeumt 
compartments. Behind the temple is 
a small Kgypliau building, quite de¬ 
tached from the large edifice; aud 
from its construction I would venture 
to say, that it wa-» the habitation of the 
priests. At some distance from thg 
great temple are the foundations of 
another, not so large as the first. The 
propyboon is still standing in good 
preservation. My principal object did 
not permit me to stay here any longer; 
but 1 do not know that I ever quitted 
a place with so much regret and so 
much wish to remain ” 
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Hhloirf dts J{evolution-', ire .— 
History of tiic Revolutions and Wars 
of Gnvre, froint’yrus to tin-Succes¬ 
sors of Alexander. JJy iM. cle la 
Crave* Svo. pp. 414. Ctl. 

Tun author intends, in a work of 
three volumes, of which the (irst is 
before us, to comprehend a period of 
time including throe centuries, which 
he considers, and with reason, to be 
most abounding in extraordinary events. 
His first \ o I nine relates the exploits 
of C'vtus, the w.iis of the Greeks with 
the !*et - sians, and'the celebrated bat¬ 
tles of Main! hot), Thermopyla', Sala- 
mis, and Plata-u. These events acquire 
additional spitit and inteiest when de- 
veitbcd by a man who is himself well 
initiated in all the arts of war, f«.r he 
mast neccssaiily be the belter judge of 
the detail of expeditions and battles 

The style of the history of the lit- 
i nhifini.s do fit (here is equally simple 
and n.ilmel; the author's reflections 
ate a numetniis, but they are clever, 
(list, a.id .xpi-jssed in a lone of mode¬ 
ration , and fie usually avoids all uu- 
uect'ssuiv discussion. The subject he 
treats of is thh in interesting tacts, 
which cannot be condensed into three 
volumes without brevity. J|t a preli¬ 
minary discourse, placed at the cunt- 
Kieuectneut, he gives a rapid sketch of 
the contents of the three volumes. 
We give an extract of the authoi's 
dosoi iption of Alexander, and this will 
suffice to give, an idea of his general 
sty le and opinions. 

“ '['here is a certain set of men who, 
affecting to think little of high sound¬ 
ing names, delight in lessening and 
degrading the genius of Alexander, 
and in describing him as an adventur¬ 
ous and cruel conqueror, worthy only 
of contempt and horror. 

“ On the other hand, there are many, 
whose opinions are of infinitely greater 
weight, who agtee with the ancients 
in wondering how,-at an age wlu a the 
powers of mind are scarcely unfolded 
in other men, his principles were fixed 
and his judgment accurate: they are 
agreed that, whether in council or in 
the. midst of peril, he in an instant de¬ 
cided, and decided rightly; that bis 
combinations, however hastily formed, 
however vast and daring, were yet uC 
ways the best to be pursued in similar 
circumstances, aud the most likely to 
insure success; and that he excelled 
in the grandeur of his designs and the 


rapidity of his exploits ; that he was 
without ail equal in noble sentiments, 
in courage, and in renown. 

“ Tradition attests to this day, that, 
on the bordcis of the Nile, the Euphra¬ 
tes, and the Indus, and throughout 
Asia, his march has left recollections 
equally honourable to himself, and ad¬ 
vantageous to the respective countries 
—there, as elsewhere, his name is 
coupled only with valour and heroism. 
Assuredly no one pretends to approve 
the spirit of conquest and its deplora¬ 
ble consequent es, or praise an insatia¬ 
ble ambition, or excuse a guilty excess ; 
but if Alexander bad been faultless in 
these partieulai s, lie would have been 
a god, not a man.” 

The military career ot the Macedo¬ 
nian chief ha- perliqps a little dazzled 
our author ; his work, therefore, is not 
to be read without caution. Nothing 
is more pernicious to youth than that 
blind devotion with h is generally paid 
to the heroes of antiquity duiing their 
classical education, bal-e ideas of vir¬ 
tue and justice ate imperceptibly incul¬ 
cated by the admiration of false models 
of excellence; and so (hoioughly lias 
the page of ancient history been per¬ 
verted to serve the purposes of ancient¬ 
ly existing power, that perhaps no real 
benefit can be derived from it, unless 
we are content to lead the greater part 
of it as a work of imagination. This 
observation particularly applies to the 
History of Alexander the Great, as re¬ 
lated in the entertaining lloimrnie of 
“ Quintus (.'uitius.” Has the character 
of Nero ever been set in its true light ? 
Are w'c quite sine that he was that 
monster of iniquity as described by the . 
venal peus of party ’ or rather, could 
W'e not, even from these, very histories, 
produce evidence sufficient to prove, 
that in many respects he wa« vastly 
superior, and in no respect inferior to 
main/ of (he Rornau enq«-rors who suc¬ 
ceeded him. This opinion may appear 
novel, but neither Lord Iiolingbroke 
uor Sir Walter Raleigh would call it 
unworthy of grave consideration. 

Lcltrr.s sur le liosphore, $•<?,—Let¬ 
ters on the liosjihorus ; or, Travels 
into different Parts of the East, 
during tint Years 18I(J and 1819. 
8vo. 9s. (id. 

These Letters, which are anonymous, 
appear to have been wiitten by a I 'dy 
of distinction, who accompanied the 
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wife of the French Ambassador to Con¬ 
stantinople. They have, in a great 
measure, the peculiar charm, which so 
eminently distinguishes the letters of 
Lady !Y1. VV. Montague. Arrived at 
the place where Ilion stood, the author 
thus speaks:— 

« Will you now accompany us to the 
sacred ground we are going to travel 
ovei ? Take with you Homer; follow 
him in his poetry, in Ins exquisite and 
accurate descriptions, and your heart 
will beat like otir’s, at the aspect of 
these noble ruins, and your imagina¬ 
tion will restore to these desolate shores 
the superb palaces which embellished 
them, and the denti - gods who made 
them illustrious. The most ordinary 
object acquires interest in this place, 
where every thing breathes love, glory, 
and poetry. This stone, perhaps, has 
been wetted with the tears of Andro¬ 
mache ; here repose the ashes of Dio¬ 
mede; farther on, Old Priam embraced 
with his trembling hands Ihe knees of 
the iniplucuhlo Achilles. M. do Cha¬ 
teaubriand, during his stay at Tunis, 
heard the sound of a French violin 
floating over the ashes of Dido and the 
ruins of Carthage. I am witness, now, 
ol' the giddy gaity of some young offi¬ 
cers, on the ruius of Jlion.—The Am¬ 
bassadress and myself, mounted on a 
carriage, resembling the cars of the 
Ancients, the wheels of which, are 
plain hoards, without spokes. This 
carriage is u.awn by two oxen, that, 
ill swiftness, rival even horses. A feel¬ 
ing of admiration filled our minds at 
going out of the village of Ycni-Keny, 
when the plain of Troy ottered itself to 
oar eyes, anxious to see the theatre 
of so many battles, the history of 
Which three thousand years has not 
offered. We saw the canal, made by 
the orders of Assan-Pacha, then Capi- 
tan-Paelia. We passed by the country- 
house inhabited by this Pacha, whose 
father, wishing to try the courage of 
M. Choiscuil-Gouffier, the then French 
Ambassador, caused a .tame lion to 
appear suddenly before him. The Am¬ 
bassador, without betraying the least 
fear, coldly regarded the enormous 
beast, and said to his host, ‘ You have 
b beautiful animal there.’ The Pacha 
could not help exclaiming, 4 The French 
arc brave. 1 ” 

•Ffite author of these Letters has con¬ 
trasted several charming deseiiplions, 
with anecdotes upon the Plague; on 
this subject and says “ Here, we had 
the sad conviction, that the plague is, 
indeed, a terrible scourge.—A very 
handsome young man, nephew of the 
.Neapolitan Minister, who was travel¬ 


ling, in consequence of having com¬ 
muted some political faults, died yes¬ 
terday of this fatal malady. Some 
think he caught it in a Turkish hath, 
which he went into without taking 
auy precaution ; others soy, lie caught 
it at the house of a Jewess, which he 
often visited. What renders this last 
supposition more probable is, that water 
is a powerful preservative against the 
plague. On returning from this wo¬ 
man, he felt the most acute pain, which 
soon brought him to the grave. When 
M. Choiseuil-Gouflier was Ambassador, 
a young man attached to the embassy 
met his death from a bunch of flowers, 
sent to him by a beautiful Jewess.” 
“ Can we think of danger,” says the 
author, “ when we love v ” fie inhaled 
the perfume of those flowers with de¬ 
light ; the unfortunate man was far 
from foreseeing, that his fate was en¬ 
closed in the calix of a rose. “ The 
plague,” observes the author, “ is still 
more dreadful, as (lie sufferer must die 
without those consolations that gene¬ 
rally soften the last moments' of exist¬ 
ence ; no friend is there to close the 
languid eyes ; the tender mother can¬ 
not receive the last sigh of her beloved 
child. Delivered over to mercenary 
hands, the victim of this horrible dis¬ 
order is transported to a hospital, where 
death brandishes his menacing scythe; 
Religion alone, celestial maid! superior 
to every fear, watches at the fool of the 
death-bed, with treasures of charily and 
ineffable consolations, win u every other 
earthly feeling is extinct.” 

Otti Criortii a Venezia. — Eight 
Days at Venice. By Antonio Quatlri. 
l'imo. 

This work is intended as a guide to 
foreign els who visit Venice. The au¬ 
thor vvilh infinite precision and method 
points out every object that merits 
the stranger’s attention. The work is 
divided into two parts. In the first 
is described all that is remarkable in 
this ancient and unhappy city; the 
second, contains an abridged history 
of Venice. Each pait contains eight 
divisions, which the author calls days 
in the first part, and epochs in the 
second. It is impossible to read'this 
work, without experiencing a feeling 
of horror and compassion in compar¬ 
ing the ancient state of this republic 
with- its present degraded condition. 
Jr would be. useful and interesting, if 
every principal town in Italy possessed 
a similar work, which, i.i pointing out 
to foreigners every teuiarkable object, 
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would at the same lime remind the 
inhabitants of the liberties they for¬ 
merly enjoyed. Comparisons thus 
drawn could not fail of being useful 
and instructive, and in the end might 
lead to a better state of things. 

Sri Mesi, —Six months in 

Spain; in Letters from (iiuseppe 
IVcchio, to Lady (L O. Madrid. 

Tliese letters treat of the actual cou- 
dition of Spain, at least such as it ap¬ 
pears to au emigrant Italian, who tiu- 
vels ail over the kingdom, and who is 
grateful for the hospitality lu: receives 
and is an attentive observer of the man¬ 
ner' and condition of the people. The 
principles of the new government, the 
present public administration, the cha¬ 
racter, mauuers and prejudices of Span¬ 
iards, the interest direct and indirect 
that they take in the general constitu¬ 
tion, aud still nwe iu the independence 
of liie nation, and even a certain eu- 
cwt of confidence in their own steugth 
and icsources, which might expose them 
to dangers they affect to despise; in a 
word, evciy thing that relates to the 
grand interests of the nation is des¬ 
cribed with equal spirit and truth. The 
author iu Ins last letter says, “ The 
Spaniaids arc ignorant, they do not 
know that the sound of bells attracts 
lightning, they do not understand the 
use of the thermometer and the baro¬ 
meter, nor the utility of vaccination 
tkc." They possess, nevertheless, suffi¬ 
cient good sense and discrimination 
to discern that a government, however 
imperfect aud irregular, is preferable 
to the yoke of a foreigner, and that 
civil war is the most dreadful evil as 
well as the worst of crimes, unless 
waged for the purposes of ensuring 
general prosperity, and consolidating 
public liberty! 

I.ettres ecrites d'Jtalie, in 1812 
and 1813, to Mr. Charles Pictet. 
By F. L. Chateuuvieux. 

The author treats of Italy princi¬ 
pally iu an agricultural sense. He 
compares the condition and present 
state of agriculture beyond the Alps, 
with that of Switzerland, France, and 
other European countries. Those per¬ 
sons, who study the science of natural 
philosophy, will read with pleasure 
and interest the description ot several 
large farms in Piedmont, Lombardy, 
and several other provinces of Italy. 
Though agriculture appears to have 
h!ur. Mug. Yol. 82/ 
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been the principle incentive to M. 
Chateauvieux’s journey, he has not 
forgotten to make frequent mention of 
the antiquities and manners of the 
country. Wc think the perusal of this 
work absolutely essential to those who 
wish to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the present state of Italy. 

Poitue Lyriqur sur la Mort de 
Napoleon. —A Lyric Poem on the 
Death of Napoleon. Bv Pierre Le¬ 
brun. Svo. Paris. 

He, who for five aud tweuly years 
held the destinies of Europe iu his 
hands, exists no more; his life now be¬ 
longs to history. Put how difficult is 
it, while the fame of his elevation and 
the remembrance ot his fall are yet 
fresh iu the memory of man, and while 
his astonishing influence yet exists, to 
judge this extraordinary being, and to 
venture either upon praise or blame ! 
Such, however, is not the intention of 
M. Lebrun. “ l wrote these verses," 
says he in his preface, “ because I 
could not resist the impulse; I have 
written them iu solitude, in the country, 
the instant that the surprising news 
reached me; I neither chose nor medi¬ 
tated on my subject, I felt touched, 
my emotion was expressed in verse, 
and thus my poem was written " In 
touching on this subject, the author 
has sought neither to awaken dangerous 
remembrances nor to nourish culpable 
hopes; uor has he, while the earth is yet 
fresh that covers the tomb of the hero of 
Marengo, da red to add bis reproaches to 
those of men, who, by their perfidious 
counsels and slavish adulation, contri¬ 
buted greatly to bis fall. But tbe fact 
of a soldier, iu an age of civilization, 
conquering and obtaining one of the 
finest nations iu the wot Id, and then 
proving by his fall, that “ vaulting 
ambition oft o’erleaps itself,” his dying- 
on an isolated rock apparently forgot¬ 
ten equally by his friends aud enemies, 
an astonishing contrast of the highest 
elevation and the most dreadful reverse, 
are subjects well calculated to excite the 
imagination of the poet. M. Lebrun has 
yielded to an invoiuutary enthusiasm, 
and be found iu his subject the most 
eloquent inspirations. This poem is 
well worthy of perusal, and the versi¬ 
fication is beautiful. The author with 
laudable gratitude, from tbe recollec¬ 
tions of his youth, lias related some 
^particulars of a brighter hue, which 
form a kind of episode in his pi mi. 
Perhaps he may he said to have pub- 
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linked his poem with too much prdbfpi- 
tatiou, some few fault* and inequalities 
might certainly be objected to which 
he might easily have avoided. It would 
be Sufficient to name them, but our li- 
rnifs will riot permit us to epler into 
details. 

Relation drs Tivenemews, )yc. —Nar- 
r.ttive of Military and Political 
Events that occurred’at Naples in 
182(1 and 1821 ; addressed to His 
Majesty the King of tins two Sici¬ 
lies. lly General William Pepf, 
Paris, 1822. 

This narrative is written with infinite 
moderation. It contains remarks and 
explanations of the conduct of the 
Neapolitans in general, and of the au¬ 
thor in particular, during that epoch. 
A supplement is added, containing a 
number of official documents, the. 
greater part unpublished, which serve 
to verify the history of the times. The 
author is very patriotic and zealous in 
his endeavours to defend his fellow 
countrymen from the reproaches be¬ 
stowed on them in consequence of the 
late emits. 

La Semidinavie rciir/i'e, fyc. —Scan¬ 
dinavia vindicated from the Charge 
ol having produced the Burharinus 
wliii destroyed tire 1 Ionian Empire. 
Hy J. Grab erg" tie 1 Teiuso, 8vo. pp. 
2dd. .Stockholm, 1822. 

i he learned author of this work was 
employed in a diplomatic situation for 
several years on the coast of Africa, 
and it was during this voluntary aud 
patriotic exile that, bis thoughts and 
labours were incessantly directed to¬ 
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wards the Scandinavian kingdoms; the 
more especially as they were his births 
place. The preface is dedicated to M. 
de Wetterstedt, and is dated from Tan¬ 
gier*, Feb. 15,1821. 

M. Graberg wishes to prove that the 
people of Scandinavia, whom we have 
been so loug accustomed to consider 
as barbarians from the assertions of 
historians, were really possessed of a 
very high degree of civilization at the 
period of the fall of the Roman empire. 
This civilization, as our author has it, 
though extremely different from that 
of the Greeks and Romans, was yet 
equally apparent uud infinitely more 
calculated to polish the public man¬ 
ners. In the second place, M. Graberg 
asserts, and we have no doubi proves 
by historical testimony, and in fact by 
the nature of things, that it was not 
front Scandinavia, but from Asia, that 
emanated that host of barbarians who 
deluged the civilized countries of Eu¬ 
rope, and who, in the end, caused the 
destruction of the Roman empire. It 
is impossible, here to give an analysis 
of the very learned researches of M. 
Grahorg. It will be sufficient to say, 
that he presents some of the most im¬ 
portant facts of the middle ages in a 
new point of view, and that he eluci¬ 
dates the primitive history of all the 
northern nations of Europe. The au¬ 
thor does not, as is usually the case in 
works of crudiiioi), indicate his autho¬ 
rities by notes placed at the bottom of 
the pages, hut by giving a list of the 
authors cited, and the simple inspec¬ 
tion of this list is alone sufficient to 
prove bis vast reading concerning the 
antiquities of the north, which' canuot but 
he read with a feeling of deep interest. 
M. Graberg writes French with clear¬ 
ness and precision, though he occasion¬ 
ally uses a mode of discussion that has 
fallen iulo disuse with regard to scien¬ 
tific works. 


LITERARY AND SCI EH 

AWEIUCA. 

An ablo mechanic at New York, 
named Isaac Jennings, has invented a 
new fire-arm : it isagun barrel,mount¬ 
ed in the ordinary manner, capable of 
containing-twenty charges at one time. 
Each discharge may be made at dis¬ 
cretion, and if necessary they may 
succeed each ether every two seconds, 
The necessary machinery may be ap¬ 
plied to guns in common use, land even, 
id pistols, which tnay be made to dis. ' 
charge twelve times without any other 
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inconvenience than an additional weight 
of five or six ounces. A soldier thus 
armed may make twelve or fifteen dis¬ 
charges on the enemy at the commence¬ 
ment of an engagement, and his mus¬ 
ket differs front those in common use 
only because it does not require prim, 
ing. Cavalry,' being provided with 
pistols of this" description, can make 
head against the infantry much longer 
than they have been hitherto able to 
do. This fire-anti is not (css useful 
in ships, when boarded by an enemy ; 
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and it has been examined by many 
military and naval characters, and ge¬ 
nerally approved : its use is acknow¬ 
ledged to be free from dll danger. 

ASIA. 

* On the IGlh of Sept. 1821, a ship 
from the Sandwich Islands entered the 
port of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
captain, by an express order of his 
sovereign, entertained the governor 
and his staff. Presents were exchang¬ 
ed on both sides; two rein deer, male 
and female, and one young hear, were 
sent as presents to the king of the 
Sandwich Islands. The Captain re¬ 
ceived one of tiie most beautiful cows 
of this country for his own use. On 
his departure, the 78th of December, 
the vessel gave a salute by a discharge 
of all li'g- artillerj: she was well equip¬ 
ped, the crew were entirely composed 
of natives of the Sandwich Islands, and 
were good humoured and great favour¬ 
ites with the Kaintchatkuns. Their 
clothing is not yet very uniform, one 
wears a sailor’s jacket, another a l'rock 
coat, mid others a siik coat, but with¬ 
out any stockings; and lew of them 
had tiny shoes. 

l'ERSIA. 

Mirza Diinlfar, a young Persian, 
published at kauris, last year, a hand¬ 
some edition of Gnlistan de Saady, the 
typos, which are small and elegantly 
formed, were cut by himself. 

IHt.AND or HAYTI. 

The Telegraph, being the only jour¬ 
nal in this capital, some Haytians have 
thought that the actual state oi the lie- 
public required a more extended peri¬ 
odical journal; and for this purpose they 
have united to conduct a new journal, 
under the title of Ilaytian Propagator. 
The first number of which was to have 
been published on the first of last J uuc. 
Uy the prospectus, which is composed 
with great ability in French; wo find 
that the editors will insert articles on 
politics, sciences, literature, and the 
useful arts. 

This journal, which is to contain six¬ 
teen or twenty octavo pages, will ap¬ 
pear the first and fifteenth of every 
month. 

DENMARK. 

The Iloyal Society of Sciences at Co¬ 
penhagen have published a general 
chart of North Jntiaud; they have not 
abated in their geographical researches, 
and as their advancement in the scien¬ 
ces has been very considerable since 
they undertook the Atlas of Denmark, 
the oharts which are to be published of 


Holstein will be executed according to 
the latest discoveries; and the King 
has provided for the expense «f this 
national enterprise. The Chevalier 
Schumacher, to whom the execution of 
these charts is confided, is ut present 
occupied ill taking a mathematical sur¬ 
vey of Holstein and Laucnburg. 

SWEDEN. 

The publications of Swedish Botany 
and Swedish '/.oniony, which wote dis¬ 
continued in the year 1810, are now to 
be resumed by the Academy of Scien¬ 
ces, at Stockholm, at the expense of 
the Government. 

SPAIN. 

A pamphlet on the private life of 
Ferdinand VII. will shoitly be publish¬ 
ed at Madrid. 

ec. vp r. 

A Turkish and an Kalian press are 
being established ,ut Alexandria, and 
also a Lyceum, under the superintend¬ 
ence of Nurcddin Effendi. 

PRUSSIA. 

The lovers of antiquity have to de¬ 
plore an irreparable iuss. General 
Menu, of Minutoli, had succeeded un¬ 
der the protection of Moheiiied-ali-Pa- 
cha, in collecting a great number t>r 
F.gyptian antiquities; he had them 
carefully packed up in ninety-seven 
eases, and brought the in as tar as 
Trieste, where they were re-shipped 
for Hamburgh,aud ensured for the sum 
of 27,000 marcs, but the vessel sunk in 
a gale of wind, between ll'digofatid 
and Cuxfiaven. Some of the < a see, 
however, were east ashore on tin* Du¬ 
chy of Bremen, which the peasants 
opened. Their consternation when 
they discovered the mummies may be 
easily imagined ; they, however, ven¬ 
tured to give them a burial-place in 
the village church-yard, where they 
remained until the Prussian authorities 
had been informed of the circumstances 
by those of the Duchy of Bremen. 

The King of Prussia lias issued an 
ordonnance, dated the tilth of April 
last, containing the following regula¬ 
tions:—that professors, whether civil 
or ecclesiastic, who, yielding to the 
evil influence of the times, oppose, in 
the minutest particular, the commands 
of the King, or interfere, with polities, 
will be instantly deprived of their 
functions, and banished. The parti¬ 
sans or propagators of democratic prin¬ 
ciples are to receive no employment 
or relief throughout the Prussian do¬ 
minions. Before, a professor can be 
admitted to a situation, be must obtain 
from the Minister of the interior au 
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approbation of his conduct for the last 
fitc years preceding! 

RUSSIA. 

The Bible Society of St. Petorsburgh 
has caused to be printed and published, 
in the Mogul and Culinuc languages, 
the Four Evangelists with the History 
nf tlie Holy Apostles, which will be 
followed by the whole of the New Tes¬ 
tament. These Editions will be dis¬ 
tinguished for the beauty of their type. 

The Church of Isaac at St. Peters- 
burgh, which has been raised at an 
enormous expence, and is nearly finish¬ 
ed, is lobe pulled down, because it docs 
not reach the idea which the Emperor 
had formed of its grandeur and mag¬ 
nificence. It is to be re-built, from 
a model of the Cathedral of the Virgin 
Mary, at Cassan, with much greater 
niaguificonce. To effect this, the plan 
has been completely changed. The 
new structure will be commenced in 
tire ensuing Spring, provided a war 
with the Turks should not intervene. 

GERMANY. 

The Topography of Bohemia, by 
Scheller, published about thirty years 
ago, will no longer satisfy the wishes 
of the inquisitive reader, on account of 
the number of changes which have 
taken place in that kingdom. There- 
toro, Mr. Edward Ponsikl has under¬ 
taken a new work, under the title of 
A Statistical Topography of the King¬ 
dom of Bohemia. The first part will 
be occupied with general matter, and 
will contain researches on the name, 
and the most ancient epochs in the 
history of Bohemia, its boundaries, 
soil, climate, and the state of the Arts. 
The author will also treat of the lan¬ 
guage, religion, and manners of the 
inhabitants ; and include memoirs of 
learned men and of artists, whose works 
are known in Bohemia. In the second 
part, a particular description will be 
given of every city,’village, or lord- 
ship, with their several dependencies 
enumerated and described. This work 
of Mr. Ponsikl is looked for with great 
Impatience.' 

The History of the French , by 
M. Simonde de Sismondi, has been 
translated into German, by Mr. Stecon- 
Tuiden, Professor of History. The first 
volume has already appeared, with notes 
by the Translator. 

A Society of Jfatural History is 
about to be formed at Fribnrgb; the 
members are to assemble every fifteen 
days, when lectures artti memoirs will 
he delivered. This Society will par- 
ticaiffly endeavour to derive all possi¬ 


ble advantages from the productions of 
the country. The Memoirs are to be 
published annually; and the Grand 
Duke honours this useful institution 
with his special protection. 

Dr. Dorrow, Aulic Counsellor, and a 
learned Archeologist, director of the ’ 
administration for the preservation of 
Roman and German Antiquities, in the 
departments of the Rhine, has trans¬ 
ported to Bonn a very curious Basso - 
Belie no, which was found in 1811, in 
the smalt river, called the Jnde , Dead, 
or Ingue, near the village of Treinz- 
Larnersdorfi' (in the ancient department 
of the Roer.) This piece of sculpture 
is 4 feet 4 inches in length, 2 feet 
2 inches in height^ and 1 foot 8 inches 
thick. Whilst it stood for some lime 
in the square of that village, the figures 
were considerably mutilated, by the 
mischievous wantonness of boys, anil 
the affected delicacy of an old religi¬ 
ous prude, who actually employed a 
stone-mason to mutilate certain parts 
of the male figures. The rest were 
suffered to escape their savage fury, 
and are in good preservation. Between 
the columns a temple is seen, from 
which a female is advancing at a quick 
pace, bearing a small image of Diana 
in her hand, and on each side arc two 
naked male figures. They are armed 
with small swords, and one of them is 
carrying two darts. Behind, these 
figures a burning altar is seen, at the 
•foot of which the Holocaust, or burnt 
offering, is extended. The history of 
this subject is not doubtful; it is 
Iphigeuia of Tauris, accompanied by 
OresteR and Pylades, carrying the image 
of her goddess. Although this piece 
does not appear to be highly finished, 
yet enough remains to place the artist 
high in the estimation of the connois¬ 
seur. The style differs essentially from 
all the other pieces of Roman sculp¬ 
ture, which have been lately discovered 
in the department of the Rhine. The 
proportions of the naked figures arc 
perfect, the head of Iphigeuia is full 
of expression, and the drapery light 
and graceful. M. Dorrow has disco¬ 
vered, in the same river, twelve other 
pieces of sculpture, which he safely 
landed. On the bank of the same river, 
he dng up the capital of a pillar, which 
bears the marks of great antiquity— 
This stone does not differ in quality 
from those found in the quarries near 
Aix-la-Chapelle. No doubt remains, 
but that the Basso-Relievo, the Capital, 
and the others yet remaining in the 
river, are only the fragments of an 
ancient temple. But what temple this 
Mias, pr at what period it existed, re- 
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mains a question, which the German 
antiquaries have yet to solve. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Slate of Public Instruction is 
not so defective in this country as we 
might imagine, from the imperfect ac¬ 
counts of travellers. Portugal con¬ 
tains not less than 873 Elementary 
Schoolsin 2GO of which, Latin is 
taught, and in 21, Greek and Rhetoric; 
in 27, Philosophy, Natural and Moral, 
—At Coimbra, there is a University, 
directed by six of the Faculty, and a 
preparatory College for students. — 
The University and College together 
contain, annually, from 1280 to 1G00 
students. In 1819, all these establish¬ 
ments were attended by 31,401 pupils. 
Resides these National Institutions,there 
arc several others, where youth are 
educated for particular professions,— 
such as the Marine and Commercial 
Academics at Porto, which contained 
315 students, in 1820 ; and the Academy 
at Lisbon, in which there were 315 
students, in 1821. The Commercial 
Academy at Lisbon is attended an¬ 
nually by 150 pupils; arid the Royal 
Military Academy foi Artillery and 
l'oi(ideation by 80 pupils. The Mi- 
btiry College of Luz, near Lisbon, 
has 200 students. The Royal Mili¬ 
tary Schools of St. Vincent dc Foun, 
at Lisbon, are attended aunually by 
upwards of 200 students. In the same 
city there are, the Royal College of 
Nobles, the Royal Academy for the 
Arabian Language, the Royal School 
for Civil Architecture and Drawing, 
a Royal School for Sculpture, another 
for Engraving, an lustitution for Music, 
and several other public Institutions 
of less note. Exclusive of the Profes¬ 
sors’ Chairs at Coimbra, Surgery is 
taught by the Royal School of Sur¬ 
gery, annexed to the tirand Hospital 
of St. Joseph, at Lisbon, and by those 
at Porto, Elvas, and Chaves. The Mi¬ 
litary School for Mutual Instruction, to 
which arc admitted the children of 
citizens, had 2518 scholars in ISIS, 
and this number has much increased 
since. The Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Lisbon has published, annually, 
since it was founded, memoirs that are 
not less learned than useful, on every 
branch of human knowledge, which 
are printed at their own Academic 
press. The Portuguese have formed 
several literary Societies, among which 
may be noticed, The Patriotic Literary 
Society, and the Society of Encourage. 
*n ent, at Lisbon. The annual average 
-of books printed in Portugal, since 
1805 to 1819, inclusive, amount to 94. 


GREECE. 

Janina, in Albania, tliat now per¬ 
forms so distinguished a part in the 
history of Greece, and whose inha¬ 
bitants, to the number of 40,000, are 
eminent for their knowledge and in¬ 
dustry, is, at this period, possessed of 
two Schools, where the Dead Lan¬ 
guages are taught. The first Was 
founded 130 years ago, by Ghioni , 
a rich merchant, who had placed a con¬ 
siderable sum in the bank of Venice for 
its support, but of which the French 
possessed themselves, during their oc¬ 
cupation of Venice. Since that period, 
tills establishment has been supported 
at the expense of a Greek family, named 
Zosima, and contains more than 300 
pupils; the other, established within 
30 years, contains 100. These institu¬ 
tions possess two libraries, and a cabi¬ 
net of natural history. Lately the 
method of mutual instruction has been 
adopted, and several pupils have al¬ 
ready left these schools to finish their 
education at the German Universities. 

ITALY. 

The clergy at Rome consist of nine¬ 
teen cardinals, twenty-seven bishops, 
1,450 priests, 1,532 monks, 1,464 nuns, 
and 332 seminarists. The population 
of Rome, with the exception of the 
Jews, consisted, in 1821, of 146,000 
souls. The births during that year 
were 4,756, the deaths 5,415, and the 
marriages 1,265. 

A circular, issued by the Piedmon¬ 
tese custom houses, has placed new 
restrictions with regard to the admis¬ 
sion of books into Piedmont; each list 
must be accompanied by a duplicate 
account, containing the name of the 
author, the title of the work, date of 
publication, number of the edition, the 
number of volumes oi sheets printed, 
the separate price of each work, also 
the net weight of engravings and books, 
whether stitched or bound. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The censorship at Lausanne has or¬ 
dered that the proprietors of reading 
rooms in that city shall not lend ont 
the works of Sir Walter Scott 1 

FRANCE. 

The equinoxiai tides in the autumta 
of 1S20 discovered at the mouth of 
the Saane, several coffins of gypsum, 
containing human skeletons in good 
preservation, with Roman tiles, frag¬ 
ments of earthen vessels, arms, and 
armour. M. SnlHcofFre, inspector of 
the customs at Dieppe, has placed these 
antique fragments beyond the reach of 
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the sea, and offered to the academy of 
Rouen all the information respecting 
them in his power. The account that 
he received from the country people in 
the neighbourhood was, that they have 
found in their fields medals and con¬ 
structed fragments, which warrant the 
opinion that some city, which was vi¬ 
sited by the Romans, formerly existed 
on these grounds. A second discovery, 
more recently made, for which we are 
indebted to M. Sollicofl're, leaves no 
doubt that the Romans sojourned on 
the coasts of Normandy. One of 
the inhabitants of Saint Margaret’s, 
ploughing a field on the ridge of 
a little eminence, not far from the 
soa, and west of the village, encoun¬ 
tered, very near the surface, a perfect 
piece of Mosaic pavement, which ar- 
• rested the plough. M. Solliooffre found 
that this piece of Mosaic pavement was 
enclosed by a square wall of two fa¬ 
thoms. He drew a sketch of his dis¬ 
covery, which, with a memorial, he 
transmitted to the creneh Institute and 
the Academy of Sciences at Rouen. It 
appears by this sketch, that this Mo¬ 
saic pavement represents concentric 
circles of different colours, of a rose 
shape, of which the exterior circle is 
six inches, and the central circle two 
inches in diameter. These roses are 
placed beside each other ia such a 
manner, that the intervals form a lo¬ 
zenge of divers colours, the sides of 
which are curved with points in contact 
with the segment of the exterior circle 
of each rose. The material of this 
Mosaic pavement is neither marble nor 
granite, but a composition of argilla¬ 
ceous earths. The small pieces, wheu 
joined together, form a cubic shape, 
from an inch and a half to two-thirds 
of an inch, the exterior forming a tra¬ 
pezium ; the various degrees of desic¬ 
cation, which these earths appear to 
have undergone in the progress of ma¬ 
nufacture, appear to account for their 
durability or friability. Their colours 
are red, white, yellow, and blue, ap¬ 
proaching to violet, but tarnished. The 
cement, which unites the component 
parts, is composed of pulverised flint, 
lime, and sand. At some little distance 
from this spot the researches of M. Sol- 
Uooflre led him to suppose the conti¬ 
nuation of this Mosaic pavement, and 
. that it formed the floor of some spaci¬ 
ous hall. The cement which holds it 
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is laid on a bed of Roman tiles, then a 
layer of marl or chalk, and this hist 
layer on a bed of marine pebbles ce¬ 
mented together. M.Sollicotfro wished 
to pursue bis investigations further, but 
the proprietor of the land prevented him. 
About twenty yards from the place 
where this Mosaic pavement was dis¬ 
interred, a coffin, formed of gypsum, 
was found, resembling those discover¬ 
ed in 1820 : this led M. Sollicolfre to 
believe that the Mosaic pavement be¬ 
longed to a temple, or some place of 
worship constructed by the primitive 
Christians in that country. 

UNIVERSAL POPULATION. 

The total number of the inhabitants 
of the globe is estimated at 632 mil¬ 
lions; 172 millions in Europe, :j:iO mil¬ 
lions in Asia, 70 millions in Africa, *10 
millions in America, and 20 millions in 
the Southern regions. 

The births ir. Europe are 0,371,1170 
a year; 17,153 a day; 727 an hour; 
02 a minute, and 1 every moment. 

The deaths in Europe arc 5,058,822 
a year; 13,860 a day ; 577 an hour; 
66 a minute, and 1 every moment — 
Throughout the nniveise, the Births 
are rated at 23,407,407 a year, 64,130 
a day, 2,672 an hour, 148 a minute, 
and 8 every moment. — Thu Deaths, 
18,588,236 a year, 50,027 a day, 2,122 
an hour, 135 a minute, and 7 every 
moment. The number of persons vt ho 
had attained to the age of a hundred 
and upwards, in the year 1S00, accord¬ 
ing to Larrey, in Cairo, 35 individuals. 
—In Spain, during the last century, at 
St. John-lo-Pays, 13 old men received 
Communion, the youngest of whom 
was 110 ytars old, and the eldest 127 ; 
their united ages aroouuted to 1,469.— 
In England, one man in 3,100 attains 
the age of a hundred. At the com¬ 
mencement of the present century, in 
a part of Ireland, there were 41 indi¬ 
viduals from 95 to 104 years old, where 
the population only amounted to 47,000 
souls.-—In Russia, among 891,652 deaths 
in the year 1814, there were 3,531 indi¬ 
viduals from the age of 100 to 132.— 
In Hungary, the family of John Rovin 
has furnished the molt astonishing in¬ 
stances of longevity; the father lived 
172years; his wife 164; and they had 
been married 142 years, and the young. 
CBt of their children was 115 years, 
of age. 
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Russian Anthology; or, Specimens 
of the Russian Poets. Translated 
by John JLlowring, F.L.S. London. 
J2mo. }>]». 2J11. 7s. 

This is, indeed, a curiosity, and wc 
cordially invite the lovers of what is 
rare ami elegant to its inspection. We 
have fruits and flowers imported from 
the Frozen Regions of the North, which 
we have been hitherto taught to believe 
bloomed and ripened only under south¬ 
ern suns, equal in flavour, nor interior 
in hue and fragrance! o the productions 
of the Tropics. But to speak without 
a metaphor, the little volume before us 
desei ves the particular consideration 
of all, to whom intellectual develop¬ 
ment i> an object of iutcicst—of every 
one, who has the magnanimity, in a 
selfish age and generation, to encou¬ 
rage (lie ettorts of genius, struggling 
for emancipation from the thraldom in 
wlihli ignorance and vassalage would 
coniine it. We hail this specimen of 
Russian literature as the pledge and 
promise of a speedy liberation from 
her long intellectual bondage; as the 
day - spring, visiting’ the protracted 
night of her mental darkness and mo¬ 
ral degradation. 

To Mr Bowring we are indebted for 
au agreeable introduction to the ge¬ 
neral literature of Russia, and for a 
particular acquaintance with her poets. 
—How gracefully and how well he has 
performed his part, it remains for us to 
shew. 

The poets, with whose writings it 
has been Mr. Bowring’s attempt to fa¬ 
miliarize us, are thirteen, of various 
degrees of merit and interest. Of the 
extreme difficulty of doing justice to 
the subject, every one, conversant with 
the Sclavonic or modern Buss, must he 
sensible: there arc many words, the 
meaning of which ran only he partially 
given by lengthened compounds and 
circumlocutory phrases. WC are tho¬ 
roughly disposed to concede, as much 
as seems to he demanded of the perfect 


translator, in the following passage 
from Mr. Bowring’s well-written in¬ 
troductory observations 

“ No one can be more alive than 
I am, to the extreme difficulty of com¬ 
municating to a foreign version the 
peculiar characters of the original.— 
The grace, the harmony, the happy 
arrangement, the striking adaptation 
of words to ideas; every thing in fact, 
except the primary and naked thought, 
requires, for its perfect comuiuuication, 
a genius equal lo its first conception.” 

Pope has asserted, that critics us 
■well us poets, must be born such ; and 
Mr. Bowring, very properly, puts in a 
similar claim for translators also. 

Fully aware of the difficulties the 
translator has to cncouuter, we do not 
hesitate to say, that, so far as wc have 
had opportunities of comparing the 
poems now rendered with the ori¬ 
ginals, Mr. Bowring has not only per¬ 
formed his task with fidelity, the first 
duty of a translator, but with an case 
and elegance, which exhibit u mind 
largely gifted w'ith the poetical tem- 
perameiil, and a genius closely allied 
to the tine spirits, whose language aud 
sentiments lie has clothed in the most 
harmonious English versifiealiou. VVo 
may be here permitted, l.y way ot digres¬ 
sion, to state a fact, which cannot be 
generally known, hut which deserves 
to be widely circulated. A venerable 
minister of the Church of Iceland cul¬ 
tivated his native poetry with success, 
and enriched it with a translation of 
our divine Epic—The Paradise Lost. 
He presented his MS. to the library 
of the Literary Fund. This version is 
stated, on competent authority, to be 
executed with uncommon spirit, and, 
in many instances, to rival the original. 
We have been tempted to the commu¬ 
nication of intelligence so interesting, 
from a conviction that it will prove 
acceptable to such of our readers as 
have been accustomed to associate 
sterility of poetical intellect with fri¬ 
gidity of climate. 

But to proceed to the work before 
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us. The first poet, in order as in 
talent, is Derzhavin —His compositions 
breathe a sublime spirit. His Ode on 
God is singularly impressive. It is 
a compressed selection and beautiful 
. arrangement of the established but 
Rublimc conceptions of the Deity. It 
is stated to have been rendered into 
Japanese by order of the Emperor, and 
to have been hung up, embroidered 
with gold, in the temple of Jeddo; it 
has also been translated into the Chi¬ 
nese and Tartar languages. The last 
paragraph, beginning with “ Creator, 
yes,” is remarkably impressive. 

From Derzhavin's Poem of the Water¬ 
fall we extract the following beautiful 
passage 

“ Thou parent of the Waterfall! proud 
river! 

Thou northern thundcrer, Sana! hurry¬ 
ing on 

In mighty torrent from the heights; and 
ever 

Sparkling with glory in the gladdened 
tun, 

Now dashing from the mountain to tiie 
plain, 

And scattering purple fire and sapphire 
lain.” 

To Derzhavin succeeds Batiushkov, 
and his very interesting Poem, “ To 
My Peuates,” has been as touchingly 
rendered by the translator, and reminds 
ns of L’Allegro of Milton. 

From the fatner of Russian poetry, 
Somonosov, we have a short poem ns 
original as profound. But we must 
waive this formal ceremony of particu¬ 
lar introduction, and bring before our 
readers “ Karamsin,” of whose genius 
we have here some fine specimens. 
He has been styled, the Nightingale of 
Poetry, and it is meet that we should 
be indulged with a strain. We have 
selected a little plaintive poem, not so 
much for its superiority to the others, 
as from its convenient adaptation to 
our limits. 

L1LEA. 

“ What a lovely flower I see 
Bloom in snowy beauty there! 

O how fragrant—and how fair! 

Can that lily bloom for me ? 

Thee to pluck be mine the bliss; 

Place upon my breast and kiss! 

Why, t lien, is that bliss denied ? 

Why does heaven our fates divide ’ 
Sorrow now my bosom fills; 

Tears run down my cheeks as rills: 
Far-away tbnt flower must bloom, 

And in vaia I sigh * f O eomei” 

Softly zephyr glides between 
* Wav mg boughs of emerald greei). 
Purest flow lets bend their head ; 

1 Shnke their little enps of dew; 
pate nupitying and untrue. 


Fate so desolate and dread. 

Says, “ She blossoms not for thee—■ 

In vuin thou sheddest the hitler tear; 

Another hand shall gather her:— 

- And thou—go mourn thy misery !” 

O flower so lovely ! Lilea fair! 

With thee I fain my fate would share. 

Bat heaven has said, “ It cannot he ” 

Page 111. 

Of the national songs, that in page 
201 is remarkably happy,—but we cau 
no further indulge in extracts from 
this interesting volume. 

In recalling the memory of our 
readers to the fact, that this volume 
is a representative of the unformed 
and infant literature of Russia, we 
may confidently ask, if, even through 
the imperfect medium in which our 
short Review has exhibited these ta¬ 
lents, they have, for one moment, found 
such apology necessary—or, whether 
they have felt disposed to qualify their 
praise, by any reference to the imma¬ 
turity we have noticed. If this be the 
infancy of Literature, a gigantic man¬ 
hood is indeed to be anticipated. 

We should not do justice to our own 
feelings, did we not apologise to Mr. 
Bowring for the tardy honours we 
have bestowed upon ins work, which, 
by its own intriusic excellence, has 
already reached a second edition nor 
can we refrain from the expression of 
our high admiration of the healthy 
tone and the manly vigour which dis¬ 
tinguish these productions. The torch 
of Russian poesy has been kindled by 
“ a ray from heavenit burns with 
a lustre as brilliant as it is steady— 
The Muse stands here invested with 
•her sublimest attributes, and faithful 
to her trust, and true to her allegiauce, 
the interests of virtue are her joyful 
theme, and the aim and object even of 
her more rapturous aspirations. 

SirMarmadake Maxwell, a Dra¬ 
matic Poem; the Mermaid of Gal¬ 
loway ; the Legend of Richard Faul- 
dgr; and twenty Scottish Songs. 
By Jillan Cunningham. 12mo. 

There is in the poets and original 
writers of Scotland, as well as in their 
critics, an untamed energy, a remnant 
of that original ferocity which charac¬ 
terizes human nature, before the softer 
charms of science have tempered its. 
grossness, and refined the harsher ele-, 
meats of its constitution. Scotchmen, 
in general, reason closely and acutely, 
but they feel coarsely and palpably : 
thflr sentiments arc seldom impressed 
wi th the characters of mind or uuearthly 
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sympathy. To that divine commu- 
Miou which exists between kindred spi¬ 
rits, to that sympathy which is the off¬ 
spring of meritalized and spiritualized 
feelings, and to all the milder affections 
which give them character and expres¬ 
sion, he is a perfect stranger. His 
sympathies are what naturally results 
front his physical propensities, or con¬ 
stitutional temperament, and therefore, 
the Scotch poets are generally natural, 
but seldom refined. They write, it is 
true, as they feel -. so far they are right, 
for feeling; is the soul of poetry; but 
as their feelings arc gross, their poetry 
must be equally so. Such was the poe¬ 
try of Burns, aud such is now the poe¬ 
try of Cunningham. Mr. Campbell is 
the only exception, we know of, to the 
observations which we have made, for, 
however intimate the Scotch baronet 
may be with the fairy lands of imagi¬ 
nation, he is a true sawuy with regard 
to delicacy and refinement of feeling. 
In general, Scotch poets will be fouud 
to resemble Dutch painters: they excel 
only in describing low life, or rather, 
in caricaturing it. It is not human 
nature they describe, but some ludi¬ 
crous deviation from it. They describe 
manners, not passions, but so far as the 
description istrue,it must be considered 
natural, howr.ver widely the originals 
which they copy may be at variance 
with nature. VVe do not mean to say 
that the northern poets do not some¬ 
times describe natural as well as na¬ 
tional manners, but we mean to say, 
that they excel more iu the latter, and 
that they seldom give us a picture of 
natural manners without enriching it, 
as they think, with national sentiment. 
At any rate, whether they describe 
natural or national manners, they al¬ 
ways describe low manners, aud conse¬ 
quently the resemblance between them 
and Dutch painters will always bold 
good ; for Sir W. Scott himself, the 
most favoured of their bards, is a mere 
describer of low national manners. 

VVe are not therefore to be surprized, 
if Mr. Cunuingham has not surmounted 
this prcdeliction for low mariners,which 
characterises all the poets of his coun¬ 
try, Mr. Campbell excepted. We are 
far from wishing to depreciate his ta¬ 
lents: his genius is original, though 
confined to one species of poetic excel¬ 
lence. We do not know that he imi¬ 
tates the style or manner of any of his 
countrymen, but he has caught the 
downward spirit that animates them all. 
The subject of all his songs, are the 
love-sick breathings of the Scotch pea¬ 
santry ; but we must confess, we could 
never discover much nature ^or true 

Evr. May. Vol. t'2. 


feeling in professed amatory writers. 
Perhaps the reason may he, that in love 
there is no medium between beauty 
aud deformity. The language of love 
is the language of passion, and passion 
always tells truth. A real lover, there¬ 
fore, never speaks but wlmt he feels, 
though lie generally feels more than he 
can venture to express. He, who imi¬ 
tates the true lover, must use the same 
language, though lie wants the same 
feelings, lint how difficult is it to 
express feeliugs which we do not feel, 
and with which,consequently, we must 
be unacquainted. He, who describes 
love without feeling it, resembles a 
blind man describing colours. Both 
describe what they know nothing about, 
and, consequently, they have no cer¬ 
tainty of being right but while they 
travel in the footsteps of others. In 
mere imitation, however, there can be 
no novelty, and without imitation there 
can be no certainty. Mow admitting 
that an amatory poet, such as Mr. Cun- 
niughum, should possess from nature a 
considerable portion of natural feeling, 
how is it possible that lie can be in love 
with every new lassie and bonnie lady 
to whom he professes an attachment? 
True love is constant and fixed to one 
object, pud, therefore, there is much 
reason to doubt the sincerity of him, 
who is iu love with a great many at 
the same time. Hence it is that those, 
who wake a trade of love-songs, seldom 
succeed in them j they generally sub¬ 
stitute false sentiment and unnatural 
feeling for the genuine effusions of the 
heart, because these effusions can only 
be described by those who feel them. 
VVe must confess, at the same time, 
that though these observations apply 
more or less to Mr. Cunningham, as 
well as to all other love-poets, (if we 
make any exception, n must be iu 
favor of Moore) many of bis songs are 
extremely tender and affecting, and as 
refined as we can expect them to be, 
coming from Scotch shepherds and 
swains. But still he frequently out¬ 
steps the modesty of nature: be makes 
his lovers say; or he says himself for 
them, what no person who really felt 
the passion would ever think of saying. 
A lover never thinks of saying auy 
thing but what his passion suggests; 
as passion, then, would have never sug¬ 
gested the following far-fetched idea, 
it is ridiculous to suppose it the lan¬ 
guage of love. Indeed the whole stan¬ 
za is a true specimeu of the false sub¬ 
lime. 

“ My love’s two eyes are bonnie stavs. 
Bom to adom the summer skies, 

3 I 
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Am? I will by Aiir trade-thorn sit 
To v\ a toll thorn at their evening’ rise ; 

That, when they shine on lov\ei ami Iroe, 
Their heav’nly ir^lit may fall on me.” 

Whenever Mr. Cunningham lalU 
into an error of this kind, it arises 
from the untamed energies of a restless 
and obtrusive imagination, which per- 
jh Inally seeks to carry him away from 
the duvet object of his affections to 
remote images and fanciful situations. 
Thus lie confounds the intense pathos 
of love with the luxuriant associations 
of imagination, hut iu doing so, he 
only deceives himself, not his mistress. 
A woman immediately begins to sus. 
pect her lover the moment he begins 
to raise her to the skies. She knows 
well, she has no claim to so elevated a 
situation, and she also knows, that true 
love deals not iu images of any kind. 
The feelings of the heart hear no ana¬ 
logy to, and consequently cannot be 
typified by, sensible representations. 
If the creations of fancy he at all to¬ 
lerable in a love-song, it must be in the 
opening of it, were it inay serve as an 
introduction to the ensuing soenc. But 
when passion ouee begins to speak, 
imagination must be sileut. For this 
reason we admire the following stanza, 
with which our author commences one 
of his love-songs. 

** The shephe'd seeks his glowing hearth, 
Tlie fox e.iils fr*in the mountain, 

The folded docks an- white with rime. 
Swaps seek tlie silent fountain ; 

And midnight starless is and drear. 

And Ac’s wild waters swelling, 

Far tip the lonesome greenwood glen, 
Where my fair maiden’s dwelling.” 

When w,e say that the creations of 
fancy should be religiously excluded 
from the language of passion, we con- 
Hue our observation to shorter pieces, 
snob as songs, &c. for the lover who 
has not much to say, should reserve it 
all for his mistress, and not waste it iu 
idle and gratuitous declamation; and 
even in poems of greater length, fancy 
should uever be indulged except where 
it seems to force itself upon the lover, 
and to heighten the depth and intense- 
H>ess of his misery. Whenever it ap- 
5^fears to result from a light aud buoy¬ 
ant imagination, instead of heightening 
it destroys the pathetic, aud conse¬ 
quently the poetic effect. 

We have dwelt on 51 r. Cunningham’s 
songs, as we believe he owes to them 
the greater portion of his poetic fame. 
In Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, it is true, 
there are many beautiful passages 
at least we should call them beautiful, 


if we were permitted to take the poem 
in pieces, and judge of every member 
by itself. But, unhappily, considering 
it as a whole, there is little dependancc 
on harmony between its parts. He 
excels more in execution and colour¬ 
ing than in original design, and his 
mind scents never to wander beyond 
the immediate scene before him. Nei¬ 
ther iu the classification of facts, nor 
in the union, harmony or proportion of 
parts, does he manifest himself a skil¬ 
ful artist; and without these qualities 
of dramatic excellence, all others are 
thrown into the shade. 

The.subject of this poem is the mur¬ 
der of Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, by 
Halbert Corny ttc, one of bis own kins¬ 
men aud retaineis, who usurped his 
castle and estate, but afterwards fell 
by the hand of his son, the Young Sir 
Marmaduke. The story derives a con¬ 
siderable portion of its interest from 
the amours of Sir Marmaduke with the 
beautiful Mary Douglas, tlie parlia¬ 
mentary war in Scotland, Mag Morison, 
the pretty waiting-maid, and Mabel 
Moran, the witch. The scene is laid 
iu “ the beautiful but ruinous castle 
of Caerlaverock, on the Scottish side 
of the sea ot Solway ; and the time of 
the story is the close of the Common¬ 
wealth, under the Second Cromwell.” 

Instead of the language of true pas¬ 
sion, we have cold and inflated senti¬ 
ment. The author is eontiuually in 
the clouds, even when liis business is 
to describe the secret workings of love, 
and wc have no hesitation to say, that 
there is not a poem in the English 
Jauguagc of equal length, except the 
subject be astronomy, iu which the 
“ stars" are so frequently introduced, 
though we cannot sec what analogy 
there is between love and the stars. 
—Sir Marmaduke, however, seems to 
have been of a different opinion, for he 
counted nearly all the stars iu the West 
while he was waiting for his mistress. 
This, to us, would not appear as a test 
of his affection; and we think, also, 
he paid his mistress no compliment in 
telling her of it; for if his thoughts 
were fixed upon her, he certainly could 
not employ them in counting the stars. 
Mary Douglas scents also to think the 
stars busy themselves in love-affairs, 
for she apprehends they may “ turn 
tell-tales,” and disclose their secrets. 
—Again, she is afraid some star has 
fallen in love with Sir Marmaduke; 
and Sir Marmaduke tells her, that he 
will he to her 

«True as these stars arc to the coM, 
clear sky.” 
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For our parts, we are strongly in¬ 
clined to think, tliat real lovers seldom 
go so far as the stars in search of 
images, and that they find within them¬ 
selves all that they have occasion to 
express. Perhaps Mr. Cunningham 
thinks, that whatever is sublime ill 
nature must be equally so in descrip¬ 
tion. What is improperly introduced 
cannot be natural in description, even 
though it be an image taken from 
nature ; and whatever is nnnatuial, 
can neither be poetic nor sublime. 

Lectures on the Art of Writing. 
By J. Carstairs, Writing Master. 
Svn. ]>]>. 1K>. 12s. Fifth Edition. 

This very useful book has arrived at 
the fifth edition, and, although it is 
not usual with us to uotiee new <<li- 
tions, unless they contain much addi¬ 
tional matter, on this occasion we think 
we consult the interest of our leaders 
by so deviating from our usual course. 
This volume contains, amongst other 
matter, observations on the impedi¬ 
ments that retard the progress of pu¬ 
pils who learn to write by means of the 
old method. It includes a biicf his¬ 
tory ot the art, and of the materials 
that have been : n use from the earliest 
ages to the present time. There are 
twenty.two plates, which are elucidated 
by pertinent observations 

Among *lie multiplicity of improve¬ 
ments that arc continually introduced 
into am mechanic arts, the impiove- 
lnculs iu the art of penmanship, by 
Mr. Carstairs, ought to be mention¬ 
ed with unqualified uppiohaliou—by 
the assistance of his method, which 
principally consists in the looping of 
letters and woid* together, any per-on 
however bud his writing, will acquire 
purity, precision, and celerity in a very 
few lessons. We should like to see 
thin hook introduced into all respecta¬ 
ble academies, being assured that the 
principles of writing inculcated by Mr, 
Carstairs could not fail to be beneficial 
to the rising generation, as well as to 
the majority of adults. We are glad 
to hear that this new system has been 
found successful wherever it has been 
tried; and we hope the industrious 
author will not be less benefitted than 
he ought to be, for he has evidently 
bestowed much labour, aud exhibited 
great ingenuity in maturing a system 
'which teaches pupils of all ages, and 
both sexes, to write tr ell iu one-twen¬ 
tieth part of the time they usually con¬ 
sume iu learning to write ill. VVe re¬ 
commend our readers to examine the 


work, for we are persuaded they will 
be amply gratified, the process of in¬ 
struction is so peculiarly simple, novel, 
and curious, instead of writing from 
left to right, the mode constantly pur¬ 
sued in schools from the commence¬ 
ment to the end of instruction, Mr. 
Carstairs’ plan is to make the learner 
begin at the top of the page and write 
in a perpendicular direction down the 
whole length of the page, without lift¬ 
ing (he pen, in columns of single let¬ 
ters, and gradually increasing the 
number of letters from left to right, 
until the pupil becomes a proficient in 
the art, which mode must counter¬ 
act the natural tendency which begin¬ 
ners have of (caning too heavily on the 
right arm. Mr. < arslairs' method of 
holding the hand and pen is surely a 
desideratum in the art, aud will tend 
to lessen the labour of teachers in 
making their pupils hold the hand and 
pen correct ly. From om own obser¬ 
vations on Mr. Carstaiis’ Lectures, we 
feel no hesitation in i(‘commending his 
valuable system to the notice of all, 
especially those who are employed in 
teaching penmanship in our scholastic 
establishments. 

Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater. 12mo. pp. 2(M>. 5s. 

This work is the ofe-piing of an ac¬ 
curate aud vigorous pen it is divided 
, into two parts, of which the second 
alone has any relation to opium-eating, 
aud it may be descuhod as ingenious, 
aud containing descriptions of actual 
sensations, winch will, we appre¬ 
hend, pass with most as the mere fic¬ 
tions of a vigorous fancy • but of the 
first part we must acknowledge, tha*, 
if to awaken the most lively feelings 
of curiosity and tenderness without 
, effort, and without matter adapted te 
pathos, he a proof of superior genius, 
the author of these confessions is un¬ 
doubtedly entitled to a high degree of 
commeudation from the critic. The 
first part of the Confessions relate to 
the author’s boyish days. The death 
of his father, his being left to the care 
vof four guardians, his prccocc profici¬ 
ency in classic lore, and his contempt 
for his masters. At sixteen the author 
feels an unexampled fervour to enter 
the classic halls of Oxford, but sues in 
vain to “ the haughty, obstinate, aud 
intolerant” man, who, of the four no¬ 
minated guardians, was the only one 
who would consent to act in that capa¬ 
city. According to the dramatist and 
novel list, a crabbed guardian of a 
young lady is in natura rerum a cause 
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of a love elopement, ami it would ap- 
pear from the history of out Opium- 
eater, that a “ haughsy, obstinate, and 
intolerant” guardian of a young gentle¬ 
man is in vutura rerum a justification 
of the said young gentleman’s running 
away from school and plunging into 
vagrancy and the lowest vice. The 
Opium-eater, being thwarted by his 
guardian iu his desire of going to col¬ 
lege, runs away from school with ten 
pounds in his pocket, and lives in a 
Welch cottage. As he describes his 
guardian as “ a worthy man in his 
way,” we cannot but reprobate the 
elopement as a very unworthy way of 
treating a worthy man—or indeed of 
treating any man placed in such sacred 
authority over linn. We can, however, 
view this as a mere boyish indiscretion, 
whilst lie was living in a Welch cot¬ 
tage, amidst innocence, cleanliness, and 
health, and beguiled by the enthusiasm 
of letters, and by a keen sensibility to 
the beauties of nature j hut soon his 
untoward disposition induces him to 
quarrel with his mountain hostess, and 
flying to London, his resources arc ex¬ 
hausted, and rather than return to his 
guardian, he listlessly becomes a mere 
vagrant—-the strolling companion of 
the most filthy and abandoned of the 
worst eluss of outcasts. We can relax 
our moral rigidity, and enter into the 
feelings of a proud, but misgoverned 
youth, who • atlier than be conquered 
• by adversity, and submit to return to 
that discipline from which he had con¬ 
temptuously lied, would prefer mar¬ 
shalling himself in the ranks, or re¬ 
sorting to the wretched support of his 
pen—hut wc can make no allowances 
for the disposition, which would prefer 
to even the mortificatiou of a return to 
duty, a life of idleness and vagrancy 
amidst filth, vice, disease, and wretch¬ 
edness. Genius and talents may some¬ 
times shield, if not gild obliquity of 
conduct, but no genius can bestow up¬ 
on such a course even the equivocal 
palliation of eccentricity. Dr. Johnson 
roved houseless about the streets of 
London with Savage, but they avoided 
vice, and solaced themselves by in¬ 
tellectual converse: when our Opium- 
eater, how ever, tel Is us that he roved for 
nightsthroughOxford-street the friend, 
the companion, and lover of one of the 
very lowest class of the most abandon¬ 
ed, and when he tells us that her lips 
had no pollution in his eyes, we can 
apply t o such a talc but terms of strong 
reproof. Having thus completed our 
moral criticism, we are bouud, as in¬ 
tellectual critics, to bestow very high 
, praise on the work The author’s de¬ 
scription ol the lonely child, the neg¬ 


lected orphan whom he found in care 
of a large untenanted house, in which 
himself was allowed by charity to re¬ 
pose, is touching to a degree of exqui¬ 
site pain 5 it awakens the mind to re¬ 
flection upon the countless evils to 
which so many are exposed in large 
cities—the orphan stunted by want and 
misery—almost unknown to human as¬ 
sociation—her face deformed by cease¬ 
less woe—suffering from hunger, and 
a prey to cold—and left for months 
alone in this large and gloomy house, 
is a picture which must wring the 
heart—the heart at least of a parent— 
it is a picture exquisitely drawn in the 
work before us—the author has been 
so intent upon natural feeling, that lie 
has never even thought of effect—and 
hence the effect is doubly powerful. 
These observations may be applied with 
equal truth to liis tale of Ann, the un¬ 
chaste companion of his night rambles. 
The reader for u time forgets her vices 
in her woe—hut reflection upon the 
realities of so vicious a life at length 
dissipates the sympathy, which the au¬ 
thor so powerfully raises in her favour. 
The second part of the volume is a de¬ 
scription of the author’s motives for 
eating opium, the exhiliratiug effects 
it had upon the mental and corporeal 
system—the excess to which he carried 
this habit, the manner in which it at 
last vitiated the constitution—the diffi¬ 
culty of abandoning the vice, and the 
diseased vigour of fancy which it pro¬ 
duced. All this is related in a manner 
which rivets the attention and interests 
the feelings exceedingly, The narra¬ 
tive or description is also accompanied 
by associations of thought, which evince 
power of intellect—and the Confessions 
of an English Opium-eater may safely 
be pronounced a very entertaining 
duodecimo. 

Stories after Nature. 12mo. pp. 
251. As. 

Wc have perused these stories with 
much pleasure, but we think the epi¬ 
thet of “ odd,” is that which can be ap¬ 
plied to them with the least chance of 
contradiction. Whether the term of 
odd be one of praise or of dispraise, or 
what degree of either it may convey, 
will very materially depend upon the 
dispositions and tastes of readers. For 
our parts, we are much inclined to like 
them for this qualification—for they 
lift the mind from scenes and thoughts 
of worldliness into fresher regions of 
chaste and simple fancy. We cannot 
agree with the author, that they are 
by any means stories after nature ; on 
the contrary, they are stories after 
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what nature ought to be, or after the 
nature which a utopian mind can cre¬ 
ate, but resembling no state of man¬ 
ners, of feelings, or of action which 
have ever yet existed. The stories are 
destitute of any ingenious complexity 
of plot or arrangement, and void of 
any discrimination of character, or of 
interest in the circumstances and events, 
but they are conceived and told in a 
style so simple and so unsophisticated 
by worldly modifications of conduct or 
of motives, that the reader is in a 
world of a new creation, where he is 
at once delighted and invigorated by 
the novelty and freshness of every 
thing lie witnesses. Each story has a 
good moral, aud cause and effect are 
made to have an ethical relation to 
each other. On reading much at a 
time, however, the style has the un¬ 
pleasant effect of mannerism, and the 
author, in his effort to keep up the 
tone of original simplicity, frequently, 
degenerates into inelegance, and some¬ 
times into vulgarity. Jn au age so ad¬ 
vanced in civilization, the character of 
all composition necessarily becomes 
polished, but ai the .same time tame 
and itnilorui, yet we have no doubt the 
public will appreciate these tales ns 


evincing at least the feature of origi¬ 
nality. 

Isn’t it. Odd. By Marmaduke 
Merry whistle. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 847. 
21s. London. 

If Democritus be right, that langhtcr 
is the sovereign good of life, or even 
if old Montagne be sound iu his opinion, 
that laughing is excellent policy, we 
must be bound to give Mr. Marmaduke 
Merrywhistle’s bust a niche in that 
part of the temple of fame allotted to 
the benefitters of mankind. Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle in these three volumes gives 
us his ancestry and parentage, and 
runs through his life, “ e’en from his 
boyish days” up to that awful period 
which usually terminates a novel-*-the 
marriage of the hero. 

Mr. Merry whistle possesses what 
may be called jocose wit, rather than 
wit itself, or that broader member.of 
the same family, termed humour—and, 
in narrating his adventures, he diffuses 
his fertile vein of odd joke much to 
the amusement of the reader, and to 
the benefit of bis own pretensions as a 
writer of this species of novel. 
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We are happy to find, that the Second 
Dart of the Naval History of Great 
Britain, by Mr. James, will soon be 
published. It will be comprised iu 
two thick Svo. volumes, with a 4to. 
volume of Annual Abstracts of the 
British Navy.—Mr. James has obtained 
the most interesting materials from 
“ The private correspondence of Na¬ 
poleon with his Minister of Marine," 
which has thrown a new light upon 
the early transactions pf the war of 
1803, has betrayed the falsehood of 
many a gravely asserted fact, and has 
laid open to view such a system of 
fraud, practised upon the public by 
means of the press, not merely of the 


Freneli and Dutch press, but, unwit¬ 
tingly, of the English press too, as mupt 
greatly detract from the credibility 
usually attached to documents of state. 

Mr. William Davis is preparing fresh 
materials for a Second Journey round 
the Library of a Bibliomaniac, on the 
same plan as his former Journey.— 
Mr. D. would feel obliged by the con¬ 
tributions of really useful and curious 
information. • 

A Treatise on Navigation and Nau¬ 
tical Astronomy, adapted to practice, 
and to the purposes of elementary in¬ 
struction. By Edward Riddle, Royal 
Naval Asylum, Greenwich. 

A Second Number of the Liberal 
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will probably appear on the 1st of 
January, 1823; and it will possess 
considerable variety both of matter and 
style. 

A letter has just been received by 
Mr. William Bunkos from Mr. Salt, 
dated at Cairo, in August last, with 
the following curious information :— 
A roll of Papyrus, measuring about 
eleven inches in length, and five in 
circumference, has been discovered in 
the island ot Elephant ina, and pur¬ 
chased for Mr. Banks. It is found to 
contain a portion of the latter part of 
the Iliad , very fairly written in large 
capitals, such as were in use timing 
the time of the Ptolemy**, and uuder 
the earlier Roman Emperors. The lines 
are numbered, and there are Scholia in 
the margin. A copy is to be made from 
this valuable MS. at Cairo, that it may 
serve as a duplicate, in case of any 
accident in its voyage to England. 
The person who procured this treasure 
fqjr Mr. B. is a young man, who has 
been in bis employ for some years to 
explore such parts of the antiquities 
and geography of the East as were left 
unascertained by Mr. B. himself. 

Mr. L. Cohen, of Exeter, proposes to 
publish, by subscription, Extraordinary 
Astronomical Discoveries; by which he 
will endeavour to shew the true causes 
of the Tides, on mechanical principles, 
founded on the laws of Hydrostatics.— 
The work will uc completed in 1 vol. 
8 vo. 10s. fid. bds. 

Shortly will be published, a Volume 
of Sermons. By the Rev. Samuel Clift, 
of Tewkesbury. 

A Poem, entitled, Zaphna, or the 
Amulet, will shortly appear, by Miss 
Isabel Hill, Author of the Poet’s Child, 
a Tragedy, and Constance, a Tale. 

Mr. Watson, of Hull, is preparing for 
publication u work upon the Trees and 
Shrubs, that will live in the Open Air of 
Great Britain throughout the year ; to 
consist of Coloured Figures and De¬ 
scriptions, uuder the title of Dendro- 
logia Britannica, of which the First Part 
will appear in January. 

The Portrait of Mrs. Hannah More, 
lately painted by H, W. Pickersgill, 
A. R. A., and which was last season 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, is now 
in the hands of an eminent Engraver, 
and will be shortly published. 

The Rev. Johu Fawcett, A.M., Rector 
ofSenleby, and Perpetual Curate of St. 
Cutbbert’s, Carlisle, will shortly pub- 
, lish a Third Edition of his Sermons, 
.ebicHy designed for the Use of Fami¬ 
lies. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Part First, of Original View* of the 
moat interesting Collegiate and Pa¬ 


rochial Churches in England, will ap¬ 
pear early in 1823. By Mr. J. P. Neale. 

Johu Bayley, Esq. F.S.A , one of his 
Majesty’s Sub - Commissioners 0 f the 
Public Records, and Author of the His¬ 
tory of the Tower, is engaged in mak¬ 
ing Collections for a complete History 
of London, Westminster, and South¬ 
wark, which is to be enriched with 
a great variety of Engravings of Ge¬ 
neral Views, Public Buildings, Anti¬ 
quities, and Portraits.—The work is to 
form three folio volumes, published in 
Quarterly Parts, and the First will ap¬ 
pear in the ensuing Season. 

Messrs. W.Deeble and .1. A. Rolph 
propose publishing, by Subscription, 
si highly-finished Engraving they have 
nearly completed, of St. Ktheibert % 
Tower, Canteibury. — Its dimensions 
will be 14 inches by 9J. 

The First Number of Mr. I'qsbrooh's 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities, am) Lie 
incuts of Archaeology, dedicated, by 
permission, to his Majesty, and the 
first work of the kind ever edited in 
England, will very speedily be pub¬ 
lished. 

The new Edition of the Progresses 
ol Queen Elizabeth is in cousideiable 
forwardness. Two volumes are already 
printed, and the Third is so far ad¬ 
vanced, that the whole may be expected 
early in 1 823. The volumes are entirely 
new arranged, and will be accompanied 
by proper Indexes. 

A separate Volume of the Progresses 
of King James is also preparing for the. 
press, by Mr. Nichols. 

On the First of January, 1823, will 
be published, No. I. of the Biososticon ; 
or, Journal of Public Health.—To be 
delivered on the First of every Month. 
Each Number will contain 32 pages of 
Letter-press, printed with a new Type, 
on demy Svo. paper. Is. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Mr. J-Major’s highly-illustrated Edi¬ 
tion of Walton aud Cottou’s Complete 
Angler; with the various River Fish, 
given in the highest style of Vtood- 
Eugravings, from Original Paintings, 
by A. Cooper, Esq. R.A., aud Mr. W. 
Smith, besides a great variety of other 
entirely novel embellishments,, will be 
published in the course of the present 
month. 

A Collection of Poems on various 
Subjects. From the pen of Helen Maria 
Williams. The volume wiJ! also con¬ 
tain some Remarks on the present State 
of literature in France. 

A Letter to Mr. Canning on the Com- 
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mcroial aiulPolitieal Resources of Peru; 
setting forth thcClaimsof that t’omifry 
to be recognized as an Independent 
State. 

A Mother's Portrait; sketched soon 
after her Decease, for the Study of her 
f’liildieri, by their survning Parent. 
With a lieauliful Engraving. 12m». 

Serijiture Fragments, in Prose and 
Veise. With numerous Puts.—Foi Sun- 
da\ Seiiools 

The Progress of Infidelity. By the 
1’ev. Cl. <’ Smith, of Penzance. 

Christian Prudence; consisting of 
Maxims and Ptoverbs, Divine and Mo¬ 
ral; collected from the Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures, the Writings of the Primitive 
Fathers and eminent Divines; together 
with tittinv others, never before printed, 
lanln llisht-d with many Wood-cuts. 

An Alpine Tale; suggested by some 
circumstances which occurred at the 
close ol the past Century, 2 vols. By 
the Author of 'Fates from Switzerland. 

Automatical Camera Obscura ; exhi¬ 
biting Scenes from Nature. Illustrated 
with Sixteen neatly executed Engrav¬ 
ings II vols By the Kov. T.Towne. 

The Second Volume of Sermons, pub¬ 
lishing by Subscription. By the Rev. 
Dr Styles, of Brighton. 

The Scripture Characters of Clod ; or, 
TFscouises o.i the Divine Atti duties. 
By the Rev. Henry Forster Barker, HI .A. 

Tales from Switzerland. 1 vol. l'2ino. 
Neatly printed- 

The Hopes of Matrimony; a Poem. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. Embellished with 
a finely executed Engraving, front Cor- 
botild’s design. By John Holland. 

Early m December will appear Illus¬ 
trations of Mr. Moore’s “ Loves of the 
Angels ” From designs by R. Westall, 
Esq.; engraved by Mr. Charles Heath. 

A Narrative ot a Journey from the 
Shores of Hudson’s Bay, to the Mouth 
of the Copper-mint* River; and from 
theuce in Canoes, along the ('oast of 
the Polar Sea, upwards of 500 miles, 
and of the Return of the Expedition 
over land to Hudson’s Bay. By Capt. 
John Franklin, K.N., Commander of the 
Expedition, 4to. Illustrated by Charts, 
and numerous Plates, from Diavvmgs 
by Lieut. Back, and the late Lieut. 


Hood. With an Appendix, containing 
Subjects of Natural History. By John 
Richardson, M.D., Surgeon to the Ex¬ 
pedition. 

Montezuma, aTragedy; in Five Acts. 
And other Poems. By St. John Dorset, 
Author of the Vampire. 

Architectural Illustrations of Lon¬ 
don, embracing Plans, Elevations, Sec¬ 
tions, and Views of the principal and 
most interesting Buildings in the Brit¬ 
ish Metropolis. 

The History of Roman Literature, 
from the earliest Periods to the Au¬ 
gustan Age. By J, Dunlop. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Don Carlos, a Tragedy. By Lord 
John Russell. 8vo. 

Me.moiis of Mary Qneen of Scots, 
with Anecdotes ot the Court of Henry 
the Second, during his Residence in 
France. With a genuine Portrait, ne¬ 
ver before engraved. 2 vols. 8vo. By 
Miss Bengcr. 

The I listojy of England ; embracing 
the Middle Ages. vol. it. 4to. By 
Sharon Turner, F.S.A. 

Fifteen Years in India; or, Sketches 
of a Soldier’s Life; being an Attempt 
to describe Persons and Things, in vari¬ 
ous parts of Hindustan. Hvo. 

Travels through the Holy Land and 
Egypt. By William Rae Wilson, of 
Kclviubauk, North Britain. 8vo. Illus¬ 
trated with Engravings. 

Views of £relaud, Moral, Political, 
and Religious. By John O’Driscol, Esq. 
2 vols. Svo. 

The British Constitution ; or an Epi¬ 
tome of Blackstonc’s Commentaries on 
the Laws of England, for the Use of 
Schools. By Vincent Wauostrochf, LL.D. 
12 mo. 

A (Jeneral History of the County of 
York. By Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
LL.D, (kc. Complete in 2 vols. folio. 
With Plates engraved from beautiful 
Drawings, by j. M. W. Turner, Esq. 
R. A. and the architectural subjects by 
Mr. Buckler; and Wood-cut Vignettes 
by Mr. Brauston. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for the Year 1823, vol. 7. Containing 
Memoirs of celebrated Men who have 
died in 1821-22. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

A Memoir of the Life and Character 
of W. Venning, Esq. By R. Knill. Svo. 
7s. fid. 

PINE ARTS. 

Portraits of the British Poets, Parts 
XVI, and XVII. containfng Sidney, 


Spenser, Quarles, Parnell, Fenton, 
Booth, Herbert, (Jodolphiu, Shad welt, 
Cibber, Dr. Joseph Warton, and Bishop. 
On royal Svo. paper, I4s. proofs on In¬ 
dia paper, super royal 4to, 28s. 

Picturesque Views of the Enviuns 
of Loudon, Nos. t. and II. 9s. each. 

No. II. of the Original Houses of the 
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Poets and Philosophers of Great Bri- 
taiu. Svo. 3s. 

Fifty Lithographic Prints, illustrative 
of a Tour in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, during the years 1819-20, and 
21, from Original Drawings, taken in 
Italy, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. By 
Marianne Colston. 8 vo. 

Delineations of the Costumes of the 
Spaniards. 4to. 21. 12 b. 6 d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Maritime Geography and Statistics; 
or a Description of the Ocean and its 
Coasts, Maritime Commerce, Naviga¬ 
tion, &c. By J. R. Tuckey. 8 vo. price 
21 . 10 b. fid. 

The World in Miniature, the 5th 
Division, comprehending Persia. 3 vols. 
12 mo. ltis. (id. 

HISTORY- 

Historical and Descriptive Sketch of 
Wardour Castle aud Demesne, Wilts, 
the seat of Lord Arundcll. By John 
Rutter. 

Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution, 
By W. D. Robinson. 2 vols. 8 vo. 24s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on Dislocations and on 
Fractures of the Joints. By Sir A. 
Cooper, Bart. 4to. 11. 11s. Gd. 

A Practical Treatise on Nervous, Bi¬ 
lious, aud Inflammatory inflictions, By 
John Lynch. Svo. 5s. 6 d. 

Analytic Physiology. By S. Hood, 
M.D. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sketch of a Simple, Original, and 
Practical Plan for Suppressing Mendi¬ 
city, Abolishing the present System of 
Parochial Taxation, and Ameliorating 
the Condition of the lower Orders of 
Society. 

The Cento, .a Selection of approved 
Pieces from Living Authors. Post Svo. 
7s. 6 d. 

I.e Musfe des Varielts Littfraires, 
vol. I. consisting of Biographical Sket¬ 
ches, Miscellaneous Essays, Poetry, 
Amusing Bagatelles, and Literary and 
Scientific Notices, in the French Lan¬ 
guage." 8 vo. IBs. Gd. sewed, or in 
monthly parts, Is. 6 d. each. 

^ij gThe Napoleon Anecdotes, illustrating 
“wffic Mental Energies of the late Empe¬ 
ror of France, and the Characters aud 
Actions of his Contemporary Statesmen 
and Warriors. Part 11. price 2 s. (id. 
Embellished with a beautiful Poi trait 
of the Empress Josephine. 

The Third Edition of Village Conver¬ 
sations ; or, the Vicar’s Fire-side; be¬ 
ing a Free, Impartial, and .Philosoplii- 


[Nov. 

cal Investigation of the Nature of 
Good and Evil. By S. Retion 

The Temple of Truth, an Allegorical 
Poem. By the Author of Village Con¬ 
versations, or the Vicar’s Fire-side. 

The Confederates a Story, in 3 vols. 

The Private Brewer’s Guide to the 
Art of Brewing Ale aud Porter. By 
John Tuck. Svo. 9s. 

A Description of Foothill Abbey, 
■with eight engraved Views, folio, large 
paper. 21 s. 

Thoughts on the Greek Revolution. 
By C. B. Sheridan. Svo. 3s. 

Journal of a Tour through the Ne¬ 
therlands to Paris, in 1821. By the 
Author of Sketches and Fragments. 
Svo. Ss. 

NOVELS. 

Macrimmon, a Highland Talc. 4 vols. 
12tno. 24s. 

Osmond, a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 

Vols 1. aud 2. of the exemplary novels 
of Cervantes. I2mo. Ms, 

Whittiughatn’s Pocket Novelists, 
vol. 8 ; containing, the Man of Feel¬ 
ing, and Julia de Roublgue. By Mac¬ 
kenzie. 5s. bds. 

POETRY. 

The Maid’s Revenge; a Summer’s 
Evening Talc; and other Poems. By 
Cheviot Ticheburn. 

Specimens of the German Lyric Poets 
viz., Burger, Goethe, Jacobi, and Klop- 
stock. 

Verses on the Death of Percy Bysshe 
Shelly. By Bernard Barton. 

A Lyric Poem on the Death of Napo¬ 
leon. From the French of P. Lebrun. 
Svo. lGs. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter on the present Slate and 
future Prospects of Agriculture. By 
W. Whitmore, Esq. M.P. 2s. Gd. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire. Svo. 
15s. By John Robinson, D D. 

The History of Modern Wiltshire.— 
Hundred of Mere. Folio. Illustrated 
with numerous highly-finished Engrav¬ 
ings. A few copies are printed on 
large paper, which correspond in size 
and quality with the small paper copies 
of “ Anticut Wilts.” The price of the 
large paper is 61. 6 s. — Small paper, 
31. 13s. Gd. By Sir Rd. Colt Hoare, 
Bart. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journal of a Tour through the 
Netherlands to Paris, in 1821. Svo, 8 s. 
By the Author of the Magic Lantern. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 

Thk origin of Sculpture, like so that their single figures are much 
that of many other arts, is complete- superior to their attempts at group- 
ip lost in obscurity. It is frequently ing. 

alluded to in the Old Testament. The Greeks are generally consi- 
Montion is made of images in Gene- dered to have derived their earliest • 
sis and Exodus, and the description notions of Sculpture, as of all other 
of the Cherubim in Solomon’s Tem- knowledge, from Egypt. The first 
pie sufficiently shews that the He- Grecian Sculptor, of whom the an- 
hmvs were acquainted with Sculp- cient historians speak in praise, is 
turc. Ancient historians speak of Daedalus, a man of royal blood, 
the sculpture in Syria, in Babylon, who lived thirteen hundred years 
and in Persia. The mutilated figures before Christ. One of his works, 
discovered in Persepolis are of a which is noticed with peculiar ap- 
very rude character, and are remark- plause, was a naked Hercules, in 
able only for their gigantic size. wood. Diuaenus and Scylli.% Cre- 

There can be no doubt that Sculp- tans, who lived seven hundred and 
turc was known at a very early pe- seventy-six years before Christ, were 
riod among the Hindoos. The ca- celebrated for their statues in marble, 
verns of Elophantis and Ellora, and After their time, elaborate finishing 
the banks of the'Gangcs, abound was carried to excess, which is ma- 
with sculptured illustrations of the nifested in some of the earliest Greek 
Brahmin mythology. Sculpture now in existence; among 

But the most stupendous remains which arc the colossal busts of Her- 
of Sculpture are. to be found in cules and Apollo, in the British 
Egypt, which was unquestionably Museum. We omit a dry list of the 
the most intelligent and refined names of Grecian Sculptors from the 
country of antiquity. Herodotus de- time of Diptenus and Scyllis to that 
scribes statues of Seaostris, who lived of Phidias, during which period the 
a thousand years before Christ.— art of Sculpture was gradually ac- 
Among the existing relics of Egyp- , quiring that perfection which then 
tian Sculpture, the colossal statues became fully developed. When the 
of the Sphinx and the Memnon are abasement of the Persian monarchy 
perhaps those which most forcibly gave to the Greeks, and particularly 
seize the imagination. They both to the Athenians, a degree of power 
prove (and especially the former) which communicated itself to the 
that the art was highly cultivated at whole of their moral and intellectual 
the era of their production. There character-at that memorable period, 
arc many other fragments of colos- nearly five hundred years before the 
sal statues in Egypt. The! great Christian era—when Athens was 
Egyptian* temples, which are till rendered illustrious by the wisdom 
now in ruins, are covered with spe- of her statesmen and philosophers, 
oimens of Egyptian Sculpture; the genius of her dramatic poets, 
among the most admirable of which and the bravery and skill of her 
are those on the walls of the city of- commanders—Phidias appeared, and 
Deqdera. • The sepulchres of the was engaged by Pericles in decorat- 
Egyptian kings are also highly and ing and superintending the decora- 
deservedly celebrated. Almost the tion of the Temple of Minerva and 
whole of Egyptian Sculpture is, other public works In the city of 
sicred m its character. It exhibits Athens, in which ho exhibited a 
some excellent first principles of , grandeur of composition, a grace in 
art. The proportions of the figures grouping, a softness in his flesh, 
are natural; but there is not much and a flow in his draperies, until 
anatomical detail. The Egyptian that time unknown. The works of 
Sculptors were also evidently defi- Phidias were very numerous. One 
eknt in the expression of motion; of the most celebrated was an extra- 

- it .—■ .- - A „ n . . 

* The most extraordinary specimen of Egyptian Sculpture is the Zodiac of 
Dendera, of which we have given an accurate Engraving and description in the 
present Number: page 441'. ‘ 

Eur. Mag, Vol. 82. 
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ordinary statue of Jupiter, al Elis, 
of which Pausanias furnishes an 
elaborate description Praxiteles, a 
successor of Phidias, excelled in ie- 
presenting the highest grates of 

S outh and beauty. A Venus from 
is rhissel was so esteemed by the 
citizens of Gnidos, that they refused 
to pair with it to King’Nicornedes, 
who would have forgiven the'm an 
immense debt on that sole condition. 
It is probable that this statue gave 
the first idea for the Venus de Medi- 
cis. The colossal statues now on 
the Monte Cavallo in Rome, one of 
which (as we noticed in a late num¬ 
ber of the European Magazine) was 
the model for the magnificent tuonze 
cast reumtly erected in ll\de Park, 
are ascribed to Phidias and Praxite¬ 
les. The Apollo Belvidere, that 
singuldtly sublime anti beautiful sta¬ 
tue, is believed to have l>eon the 
woilt of a stulptor called Cal amis. 
The Parnese Hercules is attributed 
to (ilycoru Three sculptors of 
Rhode* (an island which was one of 
the greatest schools of Sculpture) 
Apollodorus, A then odor us, and Age- 
sander, are said to have produced 
the Laoeoon. But it would be a de¬ 
parture from the slight character of 
this, sketch, and indeed would ho 
incompatible with our limits, if we 
were to attempt to enumerate the 
various splendid works which ema¬ 
nated from Grecian genius during 
the era of the perfection of Sculp¬ 
ture. The art aid not appear seri¬ 
ously to decline in Greece until the 
reign of the Antonines; and, al¬ 
though great compositions of Sculp- 
tlne" were no longer required, the 
Greeks, down to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, continued to execute small 
works with the utmost elegance. 

It is evident that the early Sculp¬ 
ture of Italy, from the period at 
•which it at all deserved to he noticed, 
was the produce either of Greek emi- 

f grants, or of their immediate scho- 
ars. After the ravages of the Ro¬ 
mans at Corinth and at Athens, they 
iiUed their palaces, villas, theatres, 
tjhnd other public places, with the 
! spoils of Grecian art. All the nobler 
woiks of Sculpture executed at 
Koine were also the productions of 
<ireek artists. Among them, the 
'“twists of the twelve Caesars, from 
Julius to Domitian, Inohmve, are 
the fittest specimens existing of por¬ 
trait-sculpture. When Constantine 


changed the seat of empire from 
Rome to Byzantium, lie took from 
the ancient capital of the world as 
many of the finest works of art as 
could possibly be removed. The 
Greek artists were also employed, in 
their own countiy, to assist in the 
decoration of the new capital, of 
which the sacred volumes of Chris¬ 
tianity afforded them the subjects. 
The successors of Constantine, how¬ 
ever, influenced by a bigot ted veal 
for religion, abolished the schools 
of Athens and Alexandria, and, fit 
various periods, issued orders lor 
the removal and destruction of pa¬ 
gan idols. It is believed that, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries the Olym¬ 
pian Jupiter at Elis, liy I'hidias, and 
the Venus at Gnidos, by Piaxitc les, 
with others of the most distinguish¬ 
ed productions of Sculpture were 
destroyed, either by the imperial 
mandate, or by the ravages of bar¬ 
barians. ^Subsequently, the irrup¬ 
tions of the followers ol Mahomet 
neaily annihilated the remains of 
the finest Grecian Sculpture, in the 
East as well as in western Em ope. 

From this brief review of an* vent. 
We proceed to one, equally iapM, of 
modern Seulptme. In the fourth 
and fifth centuries the art of Sniip- 
ture was in the lowest possible state 
of degradation throughout Europe. 
Nor indeed was it until about the 
eleventh century that the aits in ge¬ 
neral began to revive. In the loin- 
menrementof that 1 evival the Pisans 
led the way. Taking the i ctuains of 
the ancient bus reliefs as their guides, 
Nicolo Pisano and his scholars pro¬ 
duced at Sienna, at Pisa, dt Lucca, 
at Orvietto, and in other parts of 
Italy, a number of works evincing 
great simplicity, and in some in¬ 
stances much expression. John Pi¬ 
sano, the son of Nicolo, deviating 
from his father’s rigid imitation of 
antiquity, imparted a more waving 
line to his figures, and broader folds 
to his drapery 5 and in the general 
churactei of his productions there is 
much grace and delicacy. The es¬ 
tablishment of the Florentine Aca¬ 
demy, in 1350, which was subse¬ 
quently encouraged and patronized 
by the princes of the House of Mc- 
dieisj soon brought tbe various 
branches of the Fine Arts to perfec¬ 
tion., Of thnsJSteulptois of ability 
who-speedily appeared in Florence, 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, Donatello, Brtt- 
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neleschi, Andrea Verrochio, and Do¬ 
minic Ghirlandaio, were the most 
celebrated. The advance of modern 
art was also greatly accelerated by 
the progressive discovery of those 
miraculous productions of ancient 
Greek art, which had been buried for 
many ages, and which were by de¬ 
grees restored from the bowels of 
the earth. At length, in the year 
1474, was horn at Florence, Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti. He was warm¬ 
ly patronized by Lorenzo de Medicis, 
who made him his companion, gave 
him an apartment in his palace, and 
allowed him a pension. In return, 
Michael Angelo adorned Florence 
with many works of inimitable 
beauty, energy, and grandeur. Sub-* 
sequently, Julius II. sent for him to 
Rome, where he was liberally em¬ 
ployed both by that Pope and by his 
illustrious successor, Leo X. Among 
the Sculptors of. merit who succeed¬ 
ed Michael Angelo, John of Bologna 
was one of the most eminent. His 
groups are remarkable for their good ’ 
composition, and the fine undulation 
of their lines. Benvenuto Cellini 
also distinguished himself very much 
at Florence. But soon after his 
time, the Florentine school sunk into 
insipidity. 

During the papacy of Urban the 
VIHth. Bernini, who was origi¬ 
nally a painter and educated in the 
Lombard school, .executed a number 
of figures and groups in sculpture. 
Sometimes manifesting considerable 
powers of invention, his style, ne¬ 
vertheless, was very depraved and 
flimsy, in consequence of his de¬ 
parture from the severe simplicity 
which is the true character of sculp¬ 
ture, and of his endeavouring to in¬ 
troduce those minor graces, which 
painting alone can attempt with ad¬ 
vantage. The disciples of Bernini 
pushed his defects to excess; and 
sculpture was at a very low ebb in 
Italy, until about the middle of the 
last century, when the Italian sculp¬ 
tors again applied themselves.to the 
study of nature, and of the princi¬ 
ples of ancient art. , Canova, who 
was born in 17« r >7* was chiefly -in¬ 
strumental in this second revival. 
He was, beyond all comparison, the 
' greatest sculptor that Italy had for 
many years produced, and lias left 
a number of works!*which, on the 
Continent, are considered even to 


rival the antique. But, with the 
most unfeigned admiration of Ba¬ 
nova’s genius, it may, perhaps, be 
permitted us to say, that there is, 
occasionally, in bis- compositions— 
we will not use so coarse a word as 
affectation, but—an absence of that 
perfect simplicity and purity vflhich 
constitute the highest charm of 
sculpture. 

France derived the greatest part 
of her knowledge of the Fine Arts 
from Italy. In the reign of Francis 
the First, Leonardo da Vinci, Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini, and Primaticcio, es¬ 
tablished in that country a School 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi¬ 
tecture. Soon after that period, the 
French sculptors Pilon, Cousin, and 
John Goujon, distinguished them¬ 
selves very much, especially by their 
ban reliefs; and from their time a 
respectable School of Sculpture has 
been maintained in France. 

To Italy Spain also owes what¬ 
ever has been atchieved in that 
country, in Sculpture as well as in 
Painting. 

In Germany, Sculpture has not 
been wholly neglected. One of the 
most extraordinary and magnificent 
specimens of sepulchral sculpture, 
in the world, is the monument of 
the Emperor Maximilian, father of 
Charles the Vth. in the Church of 
St. Anthony, at lnspruck*, by Alex¬ 
ander Collins, of Mechlin. 

England originally drew from 
her Roman conquerors her scanty 
knowledge of the, arts, which she 
subsequently improved by her com¬ 
munication with Italy. Down to 
the period of the Reformation, the 
English sculptors equalled, in point 
of talent and acquirement, their con¬ 
tinental contemporaries, of which a 
number of proofs still exist, and no 
where more unequivocally than in 
the remarkably fine sculpture which 
decorates Henry the Seventh’s cha¬ 
pel in Westminster Abbey. Un¬ 
happily, the Reformation, however 
conducive to the interests of true 
religion, was most destructive of 
the Fine Arts. The slenderness of 
the encouragement givefi to sculp¬ 
ture having damped the exertions 
of .native, artists, their place was 
supplied by foreigners. Of those, 
the most celebrated were Cibber, 
Roubilliac, and Sfclieemacber; none 
of whom produced any works of 
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extraordinary excellence, The es¬ 
tablishment of the Royal Academy, 
however, and the impulse thereby 
given to the public feeling, in fa¬ 
vour of the Fine Arts, had the e/Fect 
of stimulating our native artists to 
fresh exertions. Of the English 
sculptors, who flourished during the 
last thirty or forty years, Bacon 
and Bankes were among the most 
distinguished. — The. latter, especi- 
cially, has left many works of very 
superior character. At the present 
moment, sculpture is experiencing 
great encouragement in this coun- 
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try; and well it deserves it. The 
same motive of delicacy which for¬ 
bade us in our last Number to advert. 
to our distinguished living painters, 
in any manlier which might wear 
the appearance of an invidious com¬ 
parison of individuals, of course, 
operates as forcibly, with respect to 
our distinguished living sculptors; 
otherwise it would be easy for us 
to mention, not a few, some of long- 
established, others, of rising reputa¬ 
tion, whose productions are calcu¬ 
lated to reflect lasting honour on 
their country. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


On the last two days of October, 
the Students of the British Institu¬ 
tion having completed their labours 
for the present season, the public, 
or at least those who were favoured 
with tickets, were admitted to see 
the various studies that had been 
made from the different works of 
the old masters, left in the gallery 
for that purpose. They are very > 
numerous, and, upon the whole, do 
real credit to the talents and in- 
ustry of the students, several of 
‘whom, (as we observed On a former 
occasion), are ladies. 

Without,'however, entering upon 
the ungracious task of individual 
criticism, which, indeed, under the 
circumstances of the case, would 
scarcely he fair, we may, perhaps, 
be allowed to make a few observa¬ 
tions, which are prompted solely by 
anxiety, that the evidently good 
tendency of this part of the plan of 
the Governors of the British Institu¬ 
tion may be rendered as productive 
of benefit to the young artists as 
possible. 

It does appear to us, then, that 
many of the students—there are se- 
yfcjBil admirable exceptions, hut that 
many of the students—do not exactly 
aim at that which ought to be one 
of their principal objects, namely, 
the'acquisition of the mechanical 
skill exhibited in the works of the 
great masters placed before them. 
It docs appear to us, that they are 
too frequently (we again beg leave 
to guard ourselveS from being sup¬ 
posed to say universalIv^satisfied 


with producing something approach ¬ 
ing to the general effect of those 
works'; and that, they do riot look 
with sufficiently inquisitive eyes into 
the means by which that effect has 
been produced. 

To us, it seems, that when a young 
student plants his eas'd by the side 
of a fine Titian or Vandyke, he ought 
to. suspend the recollection of every 
thing, that he conceives he has hi¬ 
therto learnt. By whatever modern 
master of ability he may have been 
instructed, whatever may be the way 
in which he has been hitherto taught 
to set his palette, on whatever 
ground he may have hitherto com¬ 
menced his pictures, whatever may 
be the process which he lias hitherto 
•pursued, whatever may be the vehi¬ 
cle which he has hitherto used, how¬ 
ever much he may have hitherto 
been accustomed to paint solidly, 
however much to glaze, however 
much to scutnhle, oi all this know¬ 
ledge, and of all these habits, he 
should, for the time, as much as 
osnble, divest his mind, and. en- 
eavour to resolve the plain and ex¬ 
clusive question—“ Haw did Titian 
or Vandyke do this?” There are 
only two, and those conjoint modes 
of ascertaining:—close inspection, 
and multiplied experiment, instead 
of attempting to copy the whole pic¬ 
ture in his own established method, 
which is too often what Sir Joshua has 
happily termed “ laborious idleness,” 

. let nim fix upab r some small part of 
it, which comprehends all the de¬ 
sirable felicities of tone and execu- 
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tion. Let him make twenty little 
studies from that part ; all with 
some defiuite intention; all upon 
some principle that he may believe 
he has detected in the original. By 
degrees, and especially if he care¬ 
fully notes down as he proceeds 
the changes that he introduces in 
his process, he will approach more 
and more nearly to his object. His 
mind will not be fatigued by a great 
deal of useless exertion, (for of the 
best picture a large portion is utterly 
useless in the way of instruction), 
and. by comparing the result of his 
various essays, he will gradually 
acquire a knowledge of that, which 
he goes to the British Gallery to 
acquire, much more profound and 
extensive than by any means more 
imposing in their appearance. 

For what is it that a student does 

S fo to the British Gallery to acquire ? 
)rawing he learns from the antique, 
and from the life:— Composition, 


and Chiaro-scuro from prints. It is 
colouring, and above all it is exe¬ 
cution, that he should try to obtain. 
We by no means object to slight 
sketches, serving as memoranda of 
the general disposition and harmoni¬ 
ous arrangement of colours in a fine 
old picture ; but we contend, that 
the best way to make a young artist 
colour and execute well, when he 
comes to paint from nature, is the 
mode of study which we have taken 
the liberty to recommend. Nor, we 
trust, shall we be answered by any 
affected depreciation of “ mecha¬ 
nical skill.’’ The acquisition of me¬ 
chanical skill in the art of Painting 
requires great mental power; and 
we are persuaded, that no artist can 
ever devote himself advantageously 
to what we most readily admit are 
higher purposes, until he has ob¬ 
tained this technical, but valuable 
facility. 


INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS. 


We understand that the Right 
Hon. Sir Charles Long has, by the 
command of the King, intimated to 
F. L. Chantrey, Esq., R.A. his Ma¬ 
jesty’s desire that be should under¬ 
take the execution of the equestrian 
statue to be erected in commemora¬ 
tion of the Royal Visit to Scotland. 

The equestrian statue of his late 
Majesty, executed by R.Westmacott, 
Esq., R.A., is elevated on its pedes¬ 
tal, in London-road, near Liverpool. 
It is of fine hronze, but of a tint less 
dark than Nelson’s monument — is 
of the size of life, and an excellent 
likeness of the late King. 

On the 4th instant, a General 
Assembly of the Academicians was 
held at their apartments in Somer¬ 
set-House, when Mr. Jeffrey Wyatt, 
Architect, and Mr. George Jones 
and Mr. H. W, Pickersgill, Painters, 
were elected Associates of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. 

The new monument to the memory 
of the late Mr. Fox, executed by Mr. 
Westmacott, on the north side of 
Westminster Abbey, has been within 
these few days opened to the public 
view, as have the old monuments of 
Queen Elizabeth, and Mary Queen 
of Scots, which have lately ‘Under¬ 
gone a thorough repiir, and been 
Beautified. 


The celebrated Brentford Election 
Pictures, painted by Hogarth, and 
the theatrical portraits and dramatic 
scenes from the correct pencil of 
Zoffany, by the death of Mrs. Gar¬ 
rick, are fo be sold. 

Mr. Landseer’s two animal pic¬ 
tures, The Alpine Mastiffs, and Rat¬ 
catchers, the one exhibited in the 
British Gallery in 1821, the other 
at Somerset - House last May, are’ 
now engraving, and will shortly bo 
ready for publication. . 

Mr. Lane Fox, who lately pur¬ 
chased a full-length Portrait of the 
Duke of Wellington, painted by Mr. 
Douglass Guest, whilst his Grace re¬ 
sided in Paris, has presented it to 
his Constituents, the Corporation of 
Beverly. 

David’s celebrated Picture of the 
Coronation of the Emperor Bona¬ 
parte is now in this country, and 
will be exhibited to the public in 
a short time ; we believe in the 
conrse of the present month. 

An extraordinary Picture, painted 
by Rembrandt, bps been recently 
discovered, and the progress of the 
discovery is curious. The Presi- _ 
dent of the Royal Academy saw this 
picture by chance, with a great mass 
of dthefr rubbish and inferior pro- 
ductions, Which were preparing for 
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sale by Auction. Sir Thomas Law¬ 
rence’s taste was immediately struck 
with the merits of this picture, eves 
in its dirty and mutilated .condition; 
’he attended the sale, and the ham. 
jner was on the point of ratifying 
Sir Thomas as the purchaser for 
four guineas, when a lynx - eyed 
dealer suddenly contended for the 
prise, and was the eventual pur¬ 
chaser for two hundred guineas.— 
He took home the picture, had it 
cleaned and newly mounted, aud in 
the first instance offered it for sale 
to his tasteful competitor, whose 
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property it now is, for seven hun¬ 
dred guineas. The picture is said 
to be the finest ever painted by Rem¬ 
brandt, and worth seven thousand 
pounds. — The subject relates to 
Joseph and JPotiphar’s Wife. 

Canova. —A portrait of this la¬ 
mented Artist was painted by Mr. 
Jackson, R.A., during his visit to 
Home, with Mr. Chantry, R.A., at 
the desire of the latter.—An En¬ 
graving from this Portrait decorates 
the present Number of this Maga¬ 
zine. 


THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 

“ VELUTI IN SPECULUM.” 

DRURY.RANE THEATRE. 


A new Melo-drama, in three Acts, 
taken from the French, has been pro¬ 
duced at this theatre, since our last 
account.-~It is called. The Two Gal¬ 
ley Staves; hut as we can say nothing 
favourable of it, we will pass it over 
in silence. 

The comedy of The Provoked Hus¬ 
band has been performed. It is a 
well-written play, but, though not 
destitute of sallies of wit and plea¬ 
sant exhibitions of humour, is, upon 
the whole, very sententious and very 
• tiresome. The comedy was well per¬ 
formed : Mr. Ellieton appeared as 
Lord Townley. —Tim head of the 
Wronffheads was' represented by 
Dowton with great humour.—Mun- 
den sustained the character of ho¬ 
nest John Moody; and his perform¬ 
ance was distinguished by that rich 
vein of humour, which is peculiarly 
his own.—Mrs. Davision was in the 
character of Lady Townley* and in 
her early scenes was as volatile as. 
levity could wish; and in the scene 
that terminates her folly, she was as 
impressive as virtue could-desire.— 
Mrs. nf.'West supported the charac¬ 
ter of Lady Grace with considerable 
ufeimy, proving, that good-natured 
jinnies and friendly laughter were 
I'not unbecoming the simplodignity 
of the character. 

, Mr. Kean is returned., to the Me¬ 
tropolis, and appeared, for the first 
gtane this season, in the character of 


Richard theThird. The enthusiasm 
of his reception was extremely great,. 
Mr. Kean’s performance of this cha¬ 
racter was as powerful as ever; and 
the improvement of the theatre, with 
respect to hearing, operated much to 
'the advantage ot such a performer. 
—As Mr. Kean has been the best 
support of this theatre in seasons 
of adversity, we hail him now as its 
brightest ornament in prosperity. 

Mr. Kean has also performed 
Othello, and of course, attracted a 
crowded audience. This, unques¬ 
tionably, is his master-piece: — it 
stands perfectly isolated, unequal¬ 
led, and unrivalled. Othello is the 
creature of circumstances; and as 
these circumstances vary, his emo¬ 
tions also change,—He who person¬ 
ates the jWbor has to trace, through 
all their fearful mazes, the most vio¬ 
lent passions by which the human 
heart can be assailed.—Love, suspi¬ 
cion, jealousy, hatred, horror, grief, 
and finally, despair, demand pro¬ 
gressively, their separate and dis¬ 
tinct expression. Neither is this all; 
in the principal scenes, the performer 
is not required merely' to describe 
a single emotion, b'ut to give soul 
and spirit to a painful and appalling 
conflict of, emotions. — Mr. Kean 
never played the character more 
ably than htylid on this occasion; 
he was in JPe voice, and he im¬ 
parted to flip most difficult scenes 
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all tlie interest which acute dis¬ 
crimination, intense feeling’, and ap¬ 
propriately varied elocution, could 
bestow on them. His last scene was 
pre-euiinently beautiful.—The cha¬ 
racter of lago was sustained by a 
Mr. Young, from the Liverpool the¬ 
atre. His performance was received 
with flattering plaudits, notwith¬ 
standing it was, altogether, a. very 
t,a me and common - place piece of 
acting. 

We must not omit to mention the 
first appearance of Mr. Young on 
the,se boards, in the character of 
Macbeth; he exhibited in strong 
hut chaste colouring this grand 
moral picture of human passipn and 
infirmity. Mr. Young was gene¬ 
rally received with cordial approba¬ 
tion, and the banquet scene was 
honoured with three rounds of ap¬ 


plause. Mrs. West’s Lady Macbeth 
was more striking than might have 
been expected from her peculiar turn 
of mind and feeling, in. a character 
so masculine and terrific. Mr. Cooper 
as Macduff was very effective, espe¬ 
cially in the fine scene, where he is 
informed of the slaughter of his fa¬ 
mily- 

The Siege of Belgrade has also 
been performed at this theatre, and 
Mr. Braham made his first appear¬ 
ance for the season in the character 
of The Seraskier. —He introduced 
some popular airs, unconnected with 
the original piece, which he exe¬ 
cuted in his usual style. A great 
deal of applause attended both the 
entrd and the subsequent efforts of 
this distinguished vocalist. — The 
house was crowded. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


MISS KELLY. 

We are extremely happy in being 
able to congratulate the Manager of 
th is Theatre on the acquisition of 
an actress, who will do honour to 
the Tragic Drama, and more espe¬ 
cially at the present era, when the 
stage is destitute of actresses capa¬ 
ble of treading in the higher walk 
of Tragedy. Miss Kelly is from the 
Dublin Theatre, and has made her 
dehut on the London boards in the 
character of Juliet; so often attempt¬ 
ed by aspiring debutantes, and so 
seldom performed! In this instance, 
the excited expectations attendant on 
a first appearance have been highly 
gratified. And it is with the great¬ 
est satisfaction we enter on the plea¬ 
sing duty of giving our distant rea¬ 
ders some idea of .this fascinating 
and accomplished actress. Miss 
F. L. Kelly is only seventeen years 
of age, of prepossessing appearance, 
and of easy and elegant carriage, 
but her personal attractions are cer-, 
tainly not of the first order. Her 
person is of the middle size, and 
perhaps, therefore, more appropriate 
to the character of Juliet. Her coun-. 
tenance is intelligent, and full of. 
health and animation, but her fea¬ 
tures are not of that marked charac-* 
ter* which is required by the severer 
parts of deep tragedy, and which 
admits of the most flexibility and 
expression. Not having received 


any extraordinary portion of person- 
nal charms from nature, Miss Kelly’s 
excellence as an actress, therefore, 
is the more to he commended, as 
arising from a fine voice and clear 
articulation, original conception, vi¬ 
gorous imagination, depth of feel¬ 
ing, cultivated taste, and a certain 
boldness of genius, that has led her 
to scorn imitation and trust to her 
own judgment, which has so happily 
led her to personify, not merely to 
enact, the character of the tender 
Juliet, whose heart and mind arc 
alike absorbed in one all-subduing 
sentiment. Miss Kelly was particu¬ 
larly happy in the banquet and bal¬ 
cony scenes, and in the manner in 
which she received the most empha¬ 
tic of Romeo’s protestations. When 
informed of Tybalt's death, her act¬ 
ing was extremely affecting; and 
her parting from Romeo was pain¬ 
fully touching. Throughout the 
whole representation she exhibits 

E k anu acute sensibility. Miss 
y exceeds all her predecessors 
in one respect .particularly, instead 
of exhibiting the character of Juliet 
in a studied, reserved, and almost 
matronly air, which we have been 
accustomed to-witness, she i's artless, 
open, and youthful, placing in a 
prominent light, with modest confi¬ 
dence, th$ fond impatience, the que¬ 
rulous pettishness, of a very young 
girl, for the first time, very deeply 
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enamoured. We, scarcely need to 
add. that Miss Kelly’s performances 
of this character (three times a week) 
have been received with the unani¬ 
mous applause of large audiences. 
Mr. Charles Kemble plays the part 
of Romeo, and if his excellent acting 
of this character were not well known 
to the public, perhaps it would be 
sufficient -to say that his Romeo is 
worthy of such a Juliet —indeed, we 
think he is now surpassing his for¬ 
mer fame in this character. 

We have also to congratulate this 
Theatre on the return of Mr. Ma« 
cready, who made his first appear¬ 
ance this season in the character of 
Othello. He was received with en¬ 
thusiastic applause by a genteel, 
though not numerous audience. Mr. 
Charles Kemble admirably repre¬ 
sented Caxsio, and Miss Foote’s ues- 
demona was gentle, tender, and af¬ 
fecting, and gave us more pleasure 
than we expected. 

Another Debutante, from Dublin, 
has also graced this Theatre since * 
our last account.—Miss Lacy made 
her first appearance in the character 
of Isabella, and during the previous 
part other performance, did not, we 
think, exhibit those powers which 
she so successfully exerted during 
the last two scenes. Her soliloquy, 
after she had received the ring frpm 
Birim., was delivered with great 
truth of nature; and the subse¬ 
quent interview with him, whom she 
believed to have been dead, was in 
a very high degree affecting. The 

C at his re-appearance, swiftly fol¬ 
ded by the grief consequent on 
the recollection of her second mar- 
risige, w.ts expressed with much 
force. Her action, her. utterance, 


and her countenance throughout the 
whole of this scene, touched the 
minds of her auditors most sensibly. 
—It was enthusiastically applauded. 
The scene over the dead body of 
Biron, and that with which the tra¬ 
gedy concludes, were also finely re¬ 
presented. In the last two Acts, 
Miss Lacy displayed a mind exqui¬ 
sitely attuned to the tragic scene.— 
Her feelings seem to he strongly 
aroused and excited. Miss Lacy has 
also performed the part of Mrs. 
Haller in The Stranger .—Her per¬ 
formance possessed very great merit, 
and disclosed traits of an acute and 
Vigorous intellect. The little gaiety 
that appertains to the character was 
distinguished by the easy and ele¬ 
gant familiarity of polished life; 
and the deep remorse, the incurable 
sorrow, of the unhappy penitent, 
bore the powerful impress of truth 
and nature. The discovery of her 
guilt to the Countess , and the con¬ 
cluding interview with her husband, 
were beautifully pathetic. Her per¬ 
formance was, throughout, honoured 
with the most fervent applause.— 
Miss Lacy has also performed the 
character of JaneShore, and her per¬ 
formance has added considerably to 
her theatrical reputation. She de¬ 
lineated most pathetically the sor¬ 
rows of the unhappy mistress of 
Edward. The honest passion which 
Gloster's proposition excites, and 
which calls forth a benediction on 
the head of Hastings, was expressed 
most forcibly. The whole, of this 
Mene excited fervent applause.— 
Mr. Charles Kemble played Hastings 
with much ability.—-His first sceno 
with Alicia deserves the highest en¬ 
comium. 


FOREIGN POLITICAL DIGEST. 

. Italy. — Although all accounts rona with any intention of amclio- 
concur as to the pacific intentions of rating the condition of the subjected 
the Congress at Verona, and there- Italians. All accounts concur in 
fore no war will be waged against representing the country as being 
the liberties of Spain, vet it does .plundered and oppressed in the most, 
not appear that the unhappy state savage manner by the Austrians. 
Of Italy is likely to be permanently The prisons are crowded with per- 
fee lien ted by the labours and cares . sons Suspected of being Carbonari; 
of so many Emperors and Kings, no rank, no #rtn« respected. The 
Twy do not appear to meet at Ve» Marquis Visconti has been six months 
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iJ] in the prison at Milan, and yet 
they refused to allow his wife to at¬ 
tend on him. The Countess Gonfa- 
lioneri was threatened with impri¬ 
sonment. because she refused to in¬ 
form againstiierhusband! The lady 
of an advocate at Modena was con- 
lined five months, for having couia- 
geouslv swallowed a little piece of 
paper, which she thought might 
compromise her husband, when his 
house was searched for papers by the 
police. No man is safe who has 
Voltaire, Locke, or ILmsscau in his 
library. A11 the Lancastrian schools 
are suppressed, literary institutions, 
schools of rhetoric, and even agri¬ 
cultural societies, abolished. The 
funds belonging to Academies for 
promoting the Fine Arts are partly 
confiscated. 

The eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
on the 21 s* and 22d of October, was 
the most tremendous known since 
1724, when the town of Torre del 
iireeo was partly destroyed. A new 
crater opened ; the air was darkened 
for days with showers of ashes; and 
torrents of lava, both from the old 
and new craVr a mile broad, pour¬ 
ed forth upon the adjacent country, 
and laid waste 1(10 acres of land. 
At night, the blaze of lire from three 
or more cones, is described as being 
awfully grand, and the roaring of 
the mountain was tremendous. The 
lava set fire to and consumed a forest 
at Tichase. The people of all the 
towns adjacent were in the utmost 
consternation, and universally fled 
their habitations, taking their most 
valuable goods. At Naples itself, 
on the 2.’>th, though the lire seemed 
spent, yet such was the state of the 
atmosphere in consequence of the 
wind blowing thp ashes from Vesu¬ 
vius, that it was dark at mid-day, 
and umbrellas were absolutely neces¬ 
sary. 

Sc a i x. - -General Morillo fled from 
Madrid, on learning that the judge 
appointed to investigate the transac¬ 
tions of the 7th of July was about 
to summon him. He was, however, 
arrested in liis flight in the village 
of Zurza, three leagues from the 
frontiers of Portugal. The Alcaide 
of the village arrested him on ac¬ 
count of his having no passport. 
He was conveyed to Placentia, on 
his way back to Madrid; where lie 
ivill most probably he brought to 
Fur, Mat/, Voi. 82. 


trial, as the affair of the 7th of July 
is still (he subject of investigation'; 
and the Fiscal’, Senor Paredos, has 
issued writs of arrest against all the 
late ministers, who are nick-named 
the pasteleros (the pastry-cooks.) 

General Espinosa lias stormed and 
captured the Fort of Trafi, the prin¬ 
cipal post of the rebels after Urged. 
Qucsada, the insurgent general, has 
been defeated and his corps destroy¬ 
ed at Los Arcos. He afterwards 
passed the Pyrenees, an almost soli¬ 
tary fugitive, and as soon as he 
reached Bayonne, he went to the 
house of the (Jominauder-in-eliief of 
the French army of observation 

The following is the ollicial ac¬ 
count of (be capture of Giistellollit, 
a strong-bold of the rebels, garri¬ 
soned by 500 men :— 

“ At last, after seven days’ siege, 
and a very obstinate resistance, Cas- 
telfollit is, with all its forts, in the. 
possession of the constitutional 
troops. 

Francisco Espoz y Mina. 
“■Head-quarters, HeU/htsofCastelfol lit , 
“ Oct. 24, 3 o'clock , A.M .” 

The rebels attempted to recover 
Castelfollit, and in consequence a 
great battle was fought on the 2(*tU 
ult. between D’Erolles and Mina, at 
Tora, near Castclfollit, in which the 
former was signally defeated. _ The 
number of* the Army of the Faith is 
said to have amounted to 5,000 men, 
—The Barcelona Gasette states the 
battle to have cost Alina compara¬ 
tively few men. 

Balaguer, another fort'died post 
of the insurgents, has fallen into 
the hands of Alina, the constitutional 
general. The Army of the Faith 
marched out by one gate as the con¬ 
queror entered by another. The re¬ 
bel regency, in consequence, lias 
quitted Urged, and removed to Puy- 
cerda, close to the French territory. 
It is supposed that Mina must have 
entered at Seo d'Urgel, because the 
families of the Marquis of Alataflo- 
rida and of the Governor of Urgel, 
had arrived with all their effects at 
Mirra, a village of Catalonia, near 
to the French frontiers. Alarm is 
at its height in the Army of the 
Faith, the soldiers deserting by hun¬ 
dreds, and the troops at Puycerda 
were shut, up in barracks under the 
fear of a general desertion. I n order 

3 L 
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“ to convince foreigners of' tin* he¬ 
roic patriotism of the .Spanish peo¬ 
ple,” the augmentation of the army 
proposed hr the Minister (,‘{0,000 
foot, and 7,000 horse) was voted 
wanimov st n. 

<iiu;k( i:.—A ccounts from Scmlhi, 
of November 2. quote advices from 
Larissa of October Ih’tb, stating that 
a corps of S000 Albanians, whom 
Clionrsehid Pacha had posted in ad¬ 
vance of Larissa, the capital of Thes¬ 
saly, deserted in a body to llie Greeks, 
and left Chourschid in such a situa¬ 
tion, that he was obliged to abandon 
Larissa. The intelligence from Aria 
of the same date, is also favourable 
to the Greeks. The tribes of Alba¬ 
nians in that neighbourhood had de¬ 
clared for the rause of liberty, and 
when tlie Pacha of Aria was defeated 
hy Prince Alaroeurdato and shut tip 
in Arta, they-rose, and joined the 
Greek besiegers. 

Lettcis from Trieste state, that, a 
considerable corps of Grecian troops 
bad penetrated into the southern 
parts of Thessaly, where they attack¬ 
ed and eat indy defeated the Turkish 
army commanded by Chourschid 
Pacha, who, by the able conduct of 
the (irecian general, Bozzaris, was 
afterwards forced to take refuge in 
Macedonia. 

The Turks at Athens have lately 
pulled down a part of (he,celebrated 
Parthenon, for the sake of the lead 
which is employed in the junction 
of the stones; and the ground is, 
in consequence, strewed with frag¬ 
ments of sculpture and architecture. 
IVhat, masters fur Greece arc those 
barbarians! 

Fua.nck. —The rumour of a war 
between this country and Spain, has 
been the cause of must ruinous fluc¬ 
tuations in the funds of the primu¬ 
la 1 countries in Europe. The panic, 
lowever, has been dispelled by the 
■pacific accounts of the Congress at 
Vprona; which is at any rate too 
wise to enter into a crusade against, 
Spanish liberty under present cir¬ 
cumstances. And however the French 
Amy of observation WMiy appear to 
threaten the .Spanish frontier, no 
hostile measures can be undertaken 
against Spain, without immediate 
personal danger to Ferdinand : and 
a very little political sagacity is re¬ 
quisite to foretel, in case of such an 
event, the entire removal of the Bour¬ 
bon* of France as well as of Spain. 


A number of French ami German 
ofhrers have lately returned to Mar¬ 
seilles from the Moreu. They all 
agree in rendering' tribute to the 
heroism of (lie Greeks, hut declare 
they weie obliged to leave that 
peninsula from the severe pi'uatious 
they underwent : having frequent Iy 
had nothing more than a piece of 
black bread and a few olives to sub¬ 
sist upon for several days together. 
They had many rencounters with 
the Turks, in most, of which the 
latter evinced a considerable degree 
of cowardice, although better armed 
and equipped than their opponents. 
During the last few months upw anls 
of GOO French ami Germans have 
taken then passage from this pint foi 
the Mona; and there are now up 
wards of -Jtit) Germans on their way 
for the same purpose, the first division 
of which lias arrived. The necessary 
means for their journey are supplied 
hy the subscriptions set on foot for 
assistance of the Greeks. 

In the elections the loyalists have 
been eminently successful. M. I»eu- 
jamin Constant is not re-elected, but 
in bis place another opposition can¬ 
didate, a M. Kousseau, to whom Mi¬ 
nisters gave their aid. The depart¬ 
ment of the North, which elects 
eight Deputies for the Colleges of 
Arrondisscmenl, and had seven Li¬ 
berals in the last session, will not 
have one in the present. In the last 
session the second scries had forty- 
four Liberals; in the next they will 
not have more than a dozen. M. do 
la Fayette has been returned. 

Bayonne is crowded with Spanish 
emigrants, w ho continue to arrive in 
great numbers, but they still consist 
of priests and monks, with very few 
men of landed property. 

On the Uttli November, the Tri¬ 
bunal of Correctional Police con¬ 
demned M. Benjamin Constant to 
one month’s imprisonment, a line of 
7.00 francs, and costs, for his letter 
in answer to the persona) calumnies 
of M. Mangin, Pfocureur du Hoi at 
Poitiers. 

On the 20th, the trial of Colonel 
Fabvier, Colonel Deutzel, Marque, 
(medical student) and M. Latonche, 
charged with an attempt to release 
from prison the four youths lately 
executed at Paris, was concluded. 
Colonel Deutzel admitted his inten¬ 
tion to have liberated them, but de¬ 
nied any share in the execution of 
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the scheme. Marque admitted hav¬ 
ing' bribed the gaoler. Col. Calmer 
was acquitted, the other three found 
guilty by the Judges*, and sentenced, 
r>entzel to four month’s imprison¬ 
ment, and .‘{00 francs line: Marque 
and Lafouchc to three months’ im¬ 
prisonment, and 100 francs line 
each. 

Bi;\zil. — Advices from Rio Ja¬ 
neiro announce the lac.t, that the 
P> •incc Regent has formally shaken 
off all dependence on Portugal. His 
(toy a I Highness went to visit tin 4 
pnmurr of St. Paul’s, and there the 
disposition of the people ; o strongly 
declared iK-df, iii.it the Prince look 
an oath to !h" Junta to maintain the 
independence ol Brazil; and set the 
example of (eating oll’thc Portuguese 
co. ha le. — The Coronation of the 
Prince as King of Brazil uas ex¬ 


pected to take plaee on the 12th of 
October. 

Chili. —At the meeting and in¬ 
stallation of the National Congress 
at Santiago on the 23d, the Supreme 
Director, Don Bernardo O’Higgins, 
attended, and formally resigned the 
Directorship, in a patriotic speech. 
The President, in behalf of the Con¬ 
gress, replied, and tendered the office 
to bis Excellency, tvlto graciously 
accepted it again at the bands of the 
Representatives of the people. Dur¬ 
ing the illuminations at night, a 
transparency exhibited the arms of 
Chili, and on each side of them, 
portraits of the Director and Lord 
Cochrane. Cnder the Jailer were 
the words-“ Long live the Ad¬ 

miral, who left his own country to 
protect the liberty and independ¬ 
ence of Chili!” 


A( 1RICl;LTC RA L REPORT. 


The last agricultural operations have 
been principally directed lo getting in 
the seed wheal, for which the season 
has piowd favamahle. The showery 
went In r has go on a regular plant on 
the land.-. early sown. The dibbling 
system now generally practised, inaui- 
lests, this season, a decided superiority 
over that or broad east, or even that ol 
ti\e dull. The corn markets are some¬ 
what better lor prime samples of wheat 
and barley. 3 lie crop of potatoes turns 
out (‘better than was looked for, from 
the long drought of the summer. Tire 
turnips, particularly* through Norfolk 
and other eastern districts, have im¬ 
proved so much tn growth through the 
mouth as to appear a full average crop. 
Coleseed and other green feed me also 


equally promising in produce. Hay 
continues low in price from its great 
abundance. The grass counties abound 
in feed from the late serviceable rains. 
The wool market continues dull, except 
for tine Merino and Down lleeees, for 
which rather better prices can be ob¬ 
tained. Smithfield has abounded with 
every thing under the denomination of 
beef, which necessity has sent up in a 
half Cat state. The supplies of mutton, 
lantb, and pig-pork have been equally 
large. Lean stock in beasts have fallen 
more than ‘25 per cent, within the last 
month or two. Stoic sleep are brisk 
in sale, and something higher Irom the 
general improvement i’i the green 
crops. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
(London, Nov. 2G .J 


Cotton. —The Cotton market is in 
a vet y languid state, yet there are n <t 
sellets at any reduction ; the purchases 
in bond, '210 Surat ordinary lair 5fd., 
good fair (id., and very good fifth; 50 
Madras D-d. good lair; 300 Bengals 
&Jd. fair, to u^d. good fair; good 5Jtl., 
very good fi^d.; and duty paid, 44 Do- 
merura and bet burn good fair 9 id, and 
9-id.; and 10 West India lair bd. 

Coffee.—T he public sales of Coffee 
last week were considerable : the Brit¬ 
ish Plantation desciiptious, with the 


exception of Berbioe and Demerara, 
which were 2s. a 3s. per cwt. lower: 
sold freely and at rather higher prices, 
the two latter have for a length of time 
rated much higher than the other quali¬ 
ties ; good ordinary St. Domingo in 
casks and in bags sold at 94s. (id. and 
05s. Gd. iu considerable parcels. To¬ 
wards the close of the market last week, 
the accounts from Antwerp were so vety 
.favourable that St. Domingo Coffee be¬ 
came in great request by private con¬ 
tract. 
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The public hale of Coffee the- fore¬ 
noon, ‘203 bugs St. Domingo, went off 
freely, fully 2s. per ewt. higher than 
lust week, ordinary to good ordinary 
realism" !*5s. u i>7s. 

Si r, \n —The low brown Sugars last 
week were rather pressed upon the 
innikei, and the holders wore so anxious 
»o efleet sales, that prices a shade lower 
were submitted to; the quantity of 
good and fine samples offering were 
inconsiderable, and the previous cur¬ 
rency was fully supported. 

This forenoon the market remained, 
heavy, and the prices of low browns 
must be stated at a small reduction. 
Thoie. arc very- few good Sugars on 
show ; several of the holders have 
withdrawn their Sugars for the present, 
on account of the languid state of trade. 
—The deliveries from the West-ludiu 
I)oeks bate materially fallen off, com¬ 
pared with the delivery of the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

Corn —The supplies of Wheat to 
yesterday’s market were confined to 
the samples by land carriage from 
l-'.ssex and Keut, as the late stormy 
weather prevented the arrivals by wu- 
Icr; the market was, however, heavy, 
at a general decline of Is. per quarter. 
—There were scarcely any parcels of 
Barley fresh in; fine qualities would 
have sold freely at the former currency, 
hut the huycia were not eager to pur¬ 
chase, as they anticipate large arrivals 
when the w ind changes. The purchases 
of Oafs last week were so very exten¬ 
sive, that although Iho supplies at mar¬ 
ket yesterday were very limited, yet 
the trade was heat y, aud rather lower. 
Beans were dull ut the previous cur¬ 
rency.—(trey Peas were Is. higher; 
in White there was no alteration — 
Bapeseod was dull at the decline oft' 
U. u 2f. per last.—There was more de¬ 
mand for Linseed, and the fine descrip¬ 
tions were Is. a 2s, higher. 


[Not 1 , 

Rum, Brandt, and Hollands — 
Brandies are very firm, but there is no 

improvement in the prices_Rums arc 

heavy, but no reduction iti (he cur¬ 
rency can be stated —In Geneva there 
is no alteration. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow. —The 
price of yellow caudle Tallow declined 
last,week to 37s., hut there lias been 
since a small improvement iu the de¬ 
mand and in the currency, the market 
must, however, still be stated heavy ; 
yellow candle Tallow to-day 3tJs. The 
request for Hemp has been rather li¬ 
mited, anil purchases could be made ou 
rather lower terms.—In Flax there is 
no alteration. 

Fruit. —The new Spanish aud 
French Fruit went otfheavily,and only 
a sniai! portion was sold ; the old Pa- 
trass Currants were disposed of by 
private contract; the butts and a few 
of the carrotecls old Currants were bold 
at the prices stated. There are several 
arrivals of new Figs and Smyrna Fruit, 
and two parcels of new Dejiia and Va¬ 
lentin. 

Oils. —Tlis quantity of Greenland 
Oil taken by the extensive speculators, 
it is reported, has been disposed of to 
an eminegt House at about 251.—Thin 
circumstance has a favourable effect, 
the trade declined buying in the an¬ 
ticipation that the whole would he 
thrown upon the market; there are 
now buyers 2(>1. « 271.—Seed Oils are 
also held with more firmness. 

Naval Stores. —About 400 barrels 
of Rough Turpentine arc reported to 
be sold at Ids.—Spirits are also lower. 
—In Tar, Pitch, or Rosin, there is no 
alteration. 

Tobacco —Th% brisk demand for 
Tobacco which we have lately noticed 
lias subsided; the purchases for the 
last week are inconsiderable. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


ToJohnCollier, of Compt on-Rtrcet, 
Brunswick-square, Middlesex,engineer; 
lor certaiu improvements upon machines 
for shearing cloth. Dated Sept. 27,1822. 

To William Goodman, ofCovcntry, 
Warwickshire, hatter; for certain tin- 
provemenls in looms. Dated Sept. 27, 

1 o John Bourdieu, of Lime-street, 
London, esq. for a methdd or means of 
improving the preparation of colours 
for printing wove cloth*. Communi¬ 
cated to him by a certain foreigner re¬ 
siding abroad. Dated Sept. 27,1822. 


To- Benjamin BooTHBY,of the Iron 
Works, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, iron 
'master; for an improved method of 
manufacturing cannon shot, by which a 
superior shot is produced iutlie solidity 
and smoothness of its external surface. 
Dated Sept. 27,1822. 

To John Dowell Moron, of Liver¬ 
pool, Lancashire, merchant and ship 
owner, and James Fraser, of King- 
street, Commercial-road, Middlesex, 
engineer; for certain improvements in 
ships’ cabooses or hearths; and also 
for apparatus to be occasionally con- 
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nected (herewith, for the purposes of 
evaporating and condensing water. 
Dated Sept. 27, 1S22. 

To Frederick Loots 1'alton, of 
New Bond-street, Middlesex, watch¬ 
maker; for certain improvements on, 
<>i additions to watches or chronometers 
in general, whereby they may he ren¬ 
dered capable of marking or indicating 
the precise moment of any desired ob¬ 
servations, or rapid succession |<>f ob¬ 
servations, and without the necessity 
of stopping the regular movement of 
tin* watch, as in ordinary stop watches. 
Dated Sept. 27, 1822. 

To Thomas Timothy Benninu- 
iiild, of High-street, Whitechapel, 
Middlesex, tobacco manufacturer, and 
.losii ua Tayi or Beale, of Christian- 
street, St. (.JeorgeViu-the-Kast, cabinet 
maker; for certain improvements on 
steam-engines. Dated Sept. 27,1822. 

To John Witcher, of Helmet-row, 
Old-street, St. Lukes, Middlesex, me¬ 
chanic, Matthew Bickford, of 
Wood-street, London, common carrier, 
and James Whitbourn, of Goswell- 
street, Middlesex, coach-smith ; for an 
improvement in the construction of the 
wlu-cls of all wheeled carriages, and 
of all other veftical wheels of a certain 
size. Dated Sept. 27, 1822. 

To Ja w i s I host, of Finchley, Mid¬ 
dlesex; for a new method of castiug 
or constructing foundations, piers, 
walls, cielings, arches, columns, pilas¬ 
ters, mouldings, and other enrichments 
to buildings. Dated Sept. 27,1822. 

To Saml el Pratt, of Bond-street, 
Middlesex, trunk and camp equipage 
manufacturer; for certain improved 
straps or bauds, to he used for securing 
luggage upon chaises or coaches, or for 


securing property (generally) when 
placed in exposed situations. Dated 
Sept. 27, 1822. 

To Thomas Bin ns and Jonas Binns, 
both of Tottenham Court-road, engi¬ 
neers ; for certain improvements m 
propelling vessels, and in the construc¬ 
tion of steam-engines and boilers, ap¬ 
plicable to propelling vessels, and other 
purposes. Dated October 18, 1822. 

To William Jones, of Bodwelity, 
Monmouthshire, engineer; for certain 
improvements in the manufacturing of 
iron. Dated October 18,1822. 

To Stephen Wilson, of Strcatham, 
Surrey, esq. for a new' manufacture of 
worsted. Dated Oct. 18, 1822. 

To Samuel Francis Sornes, of 
Broad-street, Katclitfc, Middlesex, ship 
owner; for an improvement in the con¬ 
struction of anchors. Dated Oct. 18 
1822. 

To Uriah Lane, the younger, of 
Lamb’s Conduit - street, Middlesex, 
straw hat manufacturer; for an im¬ 
provement in the platting of straw, and 
in manufacturing bonnets and other 
articles therefrom. Dated Oct. 18 
1822. 

To JohnWilliams, of Cornhill, Lon¬ 
don, stationer ; for a method to prevent 
the frequent removal of the pavement 
and carriage paths, for laying down 
aud taking up pipes, and for other pur¬ 
poses, in streets, roads, and public ways. 
Dated October 18,1822. 

To Joseph Brindley, of Frinsbury, 
near Rochester, Kent, ship-builder; for 
certain improvements iu the construc¬ 
tion of building ships, boats, barges, 
and other vessels for navigation. Dated 
October 18, 18*22. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


The Secretary to the SOCIETY of 
GUARDIANS for the PROTECTION 
of TRADE by Circulars has informed 
the Members thereof, that 

Samuel Kanken, of 66, Hatfield- 
street; of St. Thomas Apostle-court; of 
Norwood; of 7, Clifford’s-irin; and of 
4 , Copthall-buildings, and 
Thomas Mower Keats, were con¬ 
nected with 

Willerton, Beaumont, Graham 
&C«. Bankers, in Waterloo-place, Pall- 
mall, and with 


Worton, Hardie, Walker and 
Smyth, of the Mersey Bank, Liverpool, 
and that the said Samuel Ranker 
draws Bills on 

Joseph Horrocks, of No. 4, Cop¬ 
thall-buildings, and on 
—— Bourne, of Tonbridge, Kent; 
made payable in Little Russell-street, 
Bloomsburyand also that 

Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins (mentioned 
some time since),now reside at “ Bruns¬ 
wick Cottage, Larkball-lane, Clapharo.” 
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LIST Oh” BANKRUPTS, 

From SATURDAY, OCT. 19, to TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1822. 


7V. 


WITH THE A'J'TOH NIKS* NAMES. 

Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All tItc Mcetiuifs arc* at the Court of Commissioners, Hnsiin/bait sheet, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are between Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Armstrong, W. Newcastle -upon -Tvno, wer- 
(Iniiil, Ctrl. 5S>,Nov. 19,Mini Dec. 7, George 
Inn. New c» ‘■tic ■ upon - IT in*. (Hell and 
11 tmli iek, Bow CIiiii eli-MUil 
Axlnveli.J. Nottingham, iion-lnuinlor, Tier 4, 
.nid 1", T’iiikIi Howl Inn, Nottingham. 
(Holme, Fi.implon,.mil I.oltus.New-luii 
Apo\, J. sen. Giav’b Hill. Essex, rattle-sales- 
imin, Nov. 23, .’10, ami Dee.‘21. (Lind.-uv, 
St. Thomas-street, Southwark 


(turklcy, J. SniliUevvortli, Yorkshire, woollen- 
cloth manufacturer, Nov. 12,13, .’10, Swan 
Inn, KaddlewmtU. (Brundrett,Spinks, ami 
IIeddish, Temple 

Tllaekl.and, (!. Gnosall, Staffordshire, grocer, 
Oct. 2*1, 20, anil Dee, 3, lied Lion Inti, New¬ 
port,, Shropshire. (Hicks, Gray’r-inn-square 
ilnkeu, R. Liverpool,denier, N ov.20,21 ,Dec. 3, 
George Dm, Liverpool. ( Biackstoek and 
Dunce, King’s Bench Walk, Temple 
Breinticr. A, Camberwell, merehanl, Nov. ‘2, 16, 
and Dee.7. (.1, »«<! T. Davies, Lothimry 
Bellamy, R. Spaxton. Somersetshire, Crown 
Inn, Bridgewater. (Hartley, New Bridge 
street 

Parr.itt, W. J2vre• street-hill, Leather-lane, 
l,iieklaver, Nov. 6, 12, Dee. 1(1. (Newton. 
Great Carter latte, Doctor s-< ominous 
Halev, T. W. Basing-lane, wine-inenhant. Nov. 
0, 10, and Dee. 14. (Arnoty and Coles, 
Throgmortim-slreet 

Bowman, II. St John-street. CJcrkcmtell, lm- 
tierdashet, Nov 9,10, and Dec, 14, (Dolt, 
Threadneedle-street 

Beattie, J. I’mtsea, victualler,Nor. 12.19, and 
Dee 17, Mitre Tavern,Portsea. (Michett, 
Venthnn-huildings, Gray’s-mn 
Bagnull.W.&.l Walsall,Stad'ordshire, platers, 
Nov. 18,19, and Dee. 21, Mr. Heeley’s, Wal¬ 
sall. (Tnrnerainl Hutehinsun, Bloom sbm y- 
square 

Bainhridge, J. Whitehaven, plumber, Nov 26, 
27, and Dee. 21, Black Lion Inn, White¬ 
haven. (Clonnell, Staple-inn 
Brooke, R. Walcot, Somersetshire, eoninmn- 
frrewer,Dec. 2, 3, and 21, White Hart-inn, 
Bath. (Potts and Son, SerjeantVion 
BrowlL I. Fleet-market, grocer, Nov. 12, 23, 
Dec. 21. (Fox anil Prideaux, Austin-friars 
Brooke, 1. Liverpool, druggist, Nov, 29,30, Dec. 
24, < anle-iun, Liverpool- (Blackstock and 
Huliro,'Temple 

BakerjAL Romsev, Southampton, fell-monger, 

■ Novi 20, 21 , and Dee. 24, Town-ball, Horn¬ 
sey. (Slade ,Tone§, John-street, Bcdiord- 
,row 

Bhfckmastei.l. ami W. Old Bond-street, army- 
ha clothiers,Nov. 23,30, and Dec. 28. (Pullep, 

, . and Son, Fore-street < • 

Beilis, B. Liverpool, grocer. Dec. 9,11, and 28 
at JWr. Woods, Liverpool. (Ill arks took and 
1 Dunce, London 

Clark, G. D. Strand, merchant, Oct, 26, Nov. 6, 
30. (Dodd, Biliiter.slrcet 


Chambers, G. Steel-vard, Dppei Tl-ames-.tieei, 
nonmougcr, Oct. hit, N n\ -J, :;u (t W ,md 
Wiagg, Am* Mari.t-laiie 
Caynie, d.J ami F. B Watts, Yeovil, Norn* , i 
setstnre, spint meiehants, Nov. 12, 13,20. 
George-mu, llmuistei. (Chitton, Ch.ineei; 
lane 

Childe, R. Little Strettou, Shropshiie, him k- 
Miiitli, Del. 31, Nin. 1, and Dee, 3, Cr.iM-n 
arms, Stokesav. (Thomas, Barnaul *>-uii, 

I loll mm 

(‘liming. A. Whist,ones.Worcestershire, diapei 
Get 26, Nov 9. Dee. 3. (Holt, Tinea,I 
needle-street 

Grange, T. Watling-street, gbiopxliire, gmeer, 
Nov. 21, 22, Dee, 17, t’ornmcmal-romus, 
Bristol. (Evans,Hattoa-garden 
Crockett, H.Senr Haddenham, Bucks, gioeer. 
Nov. 25, 26, Iter. 21, Ciowu-um, Leuming 
ton Priors. (Smith, Basmgli.iU-stiecl 
Cook, W. Wonldham, Kent, com ilealei. Nov. 
16,23, Dec. 21. (Curteon and Robinson, 
Walhiodk 

Cooper, G. Tutlmry, Sta third shire, miller, Nov. 
27, 28, and Dec 28, White Hart-inn, Bui- 
ton-upim-Trcnt. (Cookney, Castle-street, 
Holtmm j 

Collins, W. Crawfofil-streef, Mary-Ie-bonc, 
linen-draper,Nov. 23,30, Dec 28. (Sweet, 
Stokes, and Carr, Basinghall-street 
Cooper, 1. T. Win roster, draper, Nov. 26, 27 , 
anil Dec. 28, White Horse-inn, Worcester, 
(Berke, Dei onslnre-streel, (£ut-en-square 
Cookworthy, Bristol, bookseller. Dee. 2, 3, anti 
31, Commercial-rooms, Bristol. (Poole and 
G reenfield, Grav’s-in n-square 
Day, I. Fenehurch-buildings,merchant,Oet. 26, 
Nov. 2,30. (Lane and Bennett, Lawienro 
Pountncy-pliiee 

Durham, I. Lowei Shadwell-street, hotelier, 
Nov. 2, 9, and 30. (Keeling and Neck, 
Tokouhouse-yard 

Douglas, I. anil Russel, D. drapers, Fleet-st. 
Nov.2, 12, and Dec. 10. (James. Bueklers- 
bury 

Dixou,T. Manchester, joiner, Nov. 25,27, and 
Dec. 17, Palace-inn, Manchester. (Makui- 
son. Middle Temple 
Dawson,I. Bury, Lancashire 
Drurey, I. Snattb, Yorkshire, coal merchant, 
Nov. 21, 22, and Dee, 21, Court-lmuse, 
Leeds. (Batty e, Chauoerv-lane 
Davies, W. Sudbury, Suflolk, haberdasher, 
Nov. 28, 29, and Dec. 21, Rose and Crown- 
inn, Sudbury. (Messrs. Dixon, Gray’s-imi- 
lane 

Dodd, W. Orton, Westmoreland, drover. Dee. 

6, and 28, King’s Anns-iun. Kendal., (M il- 
son, Fiirnivnl’s-irm 

Evil), L. Waleot, Somersetshire, money scrive¬ 
ner, Nov. 1,2, and Dec. 3, Castle and Bull¬ 
ion, Bath. (Potts, and Son, Serjeant s-um 
Eastwood, I. Mettbarn, Yorkshire, clothier, 
Nov, 11,12, and Dec. 10, Geotge-inn, Hud- 
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dcrsficld. (Onihe, Richard-, mill IModralf, 
Cham i i (■I.iiii' 

litlwaids, I). Clniiccstei, tea dealer, Nov. 23, 
30, Dei . id (Steven- ami Wood, Kittle St. 
Thoin.i- A postle 

Fos I I! itJi, I'loier Nov 1, 2, ami l>er. 3, 
C,i^il»* ami Hall-mi,. Hath (Pott.-and Son, 
Sei Irani'' mil 

I'lt/c. (I. ToSne-ps, Rosniishiie, crncei, Nov. !>, 
23, and Her. 11. < A ui,»i \ and Cole-,. Thios- 

mollon-stll'l'l 

Inslei, 1. Inset pi ol. In e\u'r. Nov ‘29, 30. Her. 
‘Ji Castlr-nm, imci pool. (Iiliirhtttin.lv mid 
Hunre, Temple 

Fan head, I. Cte-smc Essex, jobber, Nov. ?l, 
22,and lire SI, White lliut-iini, filching. 

(itlr.>i,. Hi'imd"\, t li uv's-iaii 
f<■ I'lftton. \V. Knn-simi-upim-Hull,linen diaper, 
Nin. t,n, and lice. 3, Coaeli and Hutu's, 
inn IMatielir-tci. (Che-tei, Stafde-inn 
<idl W C. Welk-li,mi, Wilts,linen dr.'ipci.Nm. 
1,2, and lire 7. Castle and Hall-inn, Halli. 
(Polls and Smi. Sei leant V nm 
t.ieatiie id, 11 Stepney-eausewav, master-nia- 
iniri. Nov. 9 19, anil Her. 17 (Lang, 
l''i'ni'iiii 11 h- vti ret 

Crln.iJ. Billingsgate, fish anle-umti, Nm'. 16, 
2.1, and 1 >ri, 2), (Allen, -Miin inif-laiie 
i.irated, t. Simwliill, ain'tnnteei, Nov, 16,23, 
and Her. 21. (Dyei, Took'. emu I, Chan- 
i ei s -lane 

Hi eeit, 1. Rednall, Wo! rest erili ire, mnltsdei. 
Her. 3, 1 and 21, Royal-lintel, linminf- 
liam. i i.imn and Austin, llolbom-conit, 
i>t;t\ -.-inn 

llral-noi K Shniti'i'n-cnuit, Tin oginni tou-st. 
s'oil. I rik!'in. Not. 23,,JO. Her. 2i. (Cicg- 
-oii and I "Iineiean\ Angelo olirt 
«ii.I'rain. 1. tior-et-'.t.ieet, Salisbiiry-s,|nnre, 
lotion inaiinlaetiuer Not. 2,1, 30,'and Dei. 
2 V ' ( Hint ledge, Temple-chambers. 

Hewlett, I. Hi '.icestor, ealmtel makerf’Nm.2, 
l, .-ml He, 3 Spa-hotel, South llamlel, 

<. loiieestri shii r. ( King, Hrrjeant’s-iun 

I Irnesr,, It triuteeiois—street, Tinihei-niei 

ill,ml-.. Nm. 2, ”, and Her. 7. (Dennis, 
An-tin-Jiian, 

JIihImiii, W, Canihei well, hriehlaver, Nov. 2, 
13, and Her. 10. (Hewitt, Tnhi'iiliouw- 
s.ird 

Ilai 11 -, K. f,isle-street, ^eieester-«i(nare, dealer, 
Nov. 9, ‘23. nod Her, 17. (Timbiell and 
Unbelts,Marcleslicld 'tieet, Soho 
House, I’. Piuk-streel, II.iuovri-si|uare, horse 
de.ilet, Nov. 12, 19, and Hoe. 17. (Bright, 
Tooli’s-roiirt, Clianocn-li.iie 
Hopes, T. nm. Ymk, nun iaetor. Nov IS. lit, 
and Dee. ‘21. at .Mr. llouke’s, YotU. (Wig- 
elssvmlh and Ri-tlalc, Crays'inu 
Hides, |s. Nessoik-iipim-Tient, corn (ae.lor, 
Nov. 29,30, and Hee. 21. Hotel, Nessiuk- 
* upon-Trent. (Long and Austin, Holbnrn- 
ionrt, Cras's-nm 

Hall. ft. inn. Ilttrv, Lancashire, cotton rnamt- 
taeturer, Hee. 2, 3, and 21 f Eagle ami Chitil- 
inu, Hmv. (Applehy and Sergeant,Cray V- 
imi-si|iiare 

II ‘sse, (1. A. Cliui'ch-rdw, Feiirhiivh-iifrrel, 

broker, Nov. 12, 23, and Hee. 21. (Yoimgei, 

I din-tttt eel, Aiuerlea-si|uare 
Healey, (1M. Manchester, draper. Nov. 29, Hee. 
2,26, Allmm-liotel, Manchester (Adlington 
Ciegorv, and Faulkner, liedlord-row 
llnxlev, 0. R. Newgate-street, wholesale glov- 
ei, Nov, 23,30, and Her 2H. (Watson and 
Soil, Jiouverie-stieet, Fleet-street 
flays, C. and W. Jl Rlunden, Ovtord-stroet, 
linen-drapetNov. 19, 26, and l)ce. 26. 
(Jones, Sir,e-lane 

J1 ii on, 1. Hanlon y,( )xon, tallow chandler, Nov. 
2f,30, and l)ee. 26. (Ulndmarsh, Crescent, 
Jewm-etreet, Alderugate street 
Johnson, B. 1. Iloundsditeli, cabinet maker, 
Nov. 12,23, and Dec. 17. (lioxer, Fuini- 
var»-inn , 

Jones, 1,0. Bridgnorth, Shropshire; linen-dra¬ 
per, Dec. 7,6, and 21, Crown-inn, Bridg¬ 
north, (Mav hew, Chancery-lane 


Johnson, J I’oiitelracl, mall-tor. Nm . 29, Dee. 
2. and 21, Dolphin-inn, poulrliacl ( Hlai k- 
stoi'k, Set |eanl's-iim 

James, It Stamford Bacon, Northamptonshire, 
vetennaiy sutgeon, Nov 19, 30, and He,, 

26. ( Rose. CiusViim-squarc 

Hewer, I HHtle AYilidmill-stieet, CnMen.siy 
Oct 2a, Nm. 2, and Dec, .1 (Ihmai.i, 
Took s-i'ouit. Caiey-street 
Kennmgton, C. (ilaintoid Briggs, Lincolnshire, 
drupet, Nov. 14, IS, and J)ee. 17, Angrl- 
mii, (Jlainlord Be tags. )Kyrc and Com 
dale, Bray’a-iun 

Kitchen. 11 and i. Amery, Lis orpim], tailoi-, 
Dec. 11,12, and 26, ileoigc-inii, Liseiponl. 
(Loss, , Soot Hampton hiimlings 
Leyland. R. Rivet pool, soap hoiier, Nov, la, 
16, and Dec. 3, at .Mr Hiahiier, Liverpool. 

(Blackstork ami Home, King's Bench- 
walk, Temple 

Hee, I. Cbailes-itieet, Hm'selsdmvn, liehtei- 
man, Nov. 9 12. and Die, 10. (Kiinmau 
and Sous, Connon-drcet 
Lea. T. Liverpool, gro.ri, Her 12.13, rod 29, 
lleorge Inn, Livci pool. (Taylor N. Uoseoe, 
King’s Bench-walk,Temple 
Hindses, W. 1. W. Bath, silk mercer, Nm 26, 

27, and Dec. 26, White Himi-inn, Both, 
(Mukinson, Middle Temple 

Middleton, W. Liverpool, tea dealer. Nov, 11, 
12, and 30,fleoigc-iuu,Xmeipool.(Ctiester, 
Staples-mn 

Mills, U. W.nsvick, wine men haul, Oct 20, 
Nov 2, ami 30. (Cat-ley ami Barker, 
ill ;nk lane 

Moore, U.jun. Deptford, timher men hunt,Nov. 
12, 23, and Dec. 21. (Ficcntaii & Nleatli- 
coate, (’oleuian-ati eet 

Manning, i. Oiement s-imi, mones-hi'ihei, Nov. 
19 26, and Dec. 26. (Aililoiton, (Quality- 
court, Chanccry-lane 

Nesvman, I. Upper Eu»tSniithlicM, slop.seller. 
Nov. 12,23, and Dec. 21 (Sweet, Stokes, 
and Carr, Basinghull-.street 
Noakes,W. Old Cits Chambers, wide merchant. 
Non. 23, 26, and Dee. 28. (Wood, Rich¬ 
mond-budding-, Soho 

Parker, T. jut). Wood—neet, limiei, Nov. 26, 
Dec. 3, aiiil 29 (Si..fm, Steieii-. .Maple-, 

l’ear-c, and Hunt, I'loilcm 1-place Old- 
jess i y 

Itolnn-ou. P. Kendal, merrei. Nm . 16,19. and 
Her 7, Kuigtt-aims, Krirl.il (Addi-mu, 
\ euilam-lmildinp-, liias a inn 
ltiseis, (.1, Judd-stiect, Hnm-ss h lv-«i|iiare, ea- 
Innct-maher, Nm. :>, 12, and Her. 11.(Hall, 
Cleat James sticet. Bedfotd low 
Kiiiiloni, li. lligli-holhorn, diaiiet, Nov. 6, 16, 
and Dec. M. (Hind .mi Jolm-on, Kiug’-t 
Beucli-isalk, Temple 

Hi ssed, I. (Jueen-street. Fin«bnry, timliei-m"i- 
cltanl, Nov. 9, 16, urn! Dec. 17. (Wnitet 
and William-, Bedlonl-rosv 
Roheitson, W. (treat St. Helen’s, Insurance 
looker,Nov. 12, 23, and Dec. 21. (Heardon 
and Davis, Corbct-emut, Craecch inch- 
street 

Salmon, S'. Regent-street, stationer, Oct. 26, 
Nos-. 2, and 39. (Pirlileu ami Baitley, 
Duke-street. Urin>\euor-si|iiare 
Stolwortliy, VYliiteeliapel, i liei'ttCmonpcr, Nov. 
V, 12, bee 17. (Hutchinson.Crmvn-court, 
Tlii'eadiicedle-s.trei'1, 

Sell, 1. High-street, Vl’hitechapcl, cheesemon¬ 
ger, Nm. 12, 23, and Dee. 21. (Heard, 
llooperV-Mju.n'r, Cnoduiim’s-tields 

Smith, T. Hamjilmi W'ieK. timher merehant. 
Nov. 23, 30, and Dec. 21. (King and Son, 

■ Cab tie.-street, Holborn 
Stesens, R. Soul bury, Bucks, dairv-man, Nov. 
16,23, ami Dec. 21. (Aubrey, 'l'ooVs-iourl, 
Cm aitot- street. 

Stubbs. T. Crawfovd-strert, Montague-’ >|hun\ 
grocer, Nov, 19. and Dee, 3, 24. (Collins 
and Weller, Spital-Huiiare 
Smith, 1. Liverpool, feather cutter. Her 11, 
and 26. Geovge-itm, Idrerpuul. (Norns, 
Jolm-gtrcet, Bedford-row 
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Dividends, 


Nov, 


Sander*, W. Bristol, fishmonger, Nor. 20, 27, 
and Dec. 31, Commercial rooms, Bristol. 
(Clarke, Richards, and Mcdralt, Chancery- 
lane 

Tickle, E. Nuneaton, Warwickshire, mercer, 
Nov. 11, 12, A lice 17. Castle-inn, Nunea¬ 
ton. (Constable and Kirk, SyinondVnm 

Thompson, M. 0. Kingston-upon-llull, grocer, 
Bee. 6, C, ami 28, Bog and Buck Tavern, 
Kiiigston-tipou-Hull, (Taylor, Clement's- 
inn 

Thoriey, I. Manchester, merchant, Dec. 2, 21, 
and 28,15i idgewater Aruis-inn, Manchester. 
(KUis, Chancery-lane 

Underwood, H. Cheltenham, builder, Nov. 14, 
l. r >, Royal-hotel, Cheltenham, Dec. 10, 
Horse and Groom-inn, Glocester. (Bowycr, 
Gray’s-imi-square 

Wood, L Bishopsgate-street, Without, grocer, 
Oct. 21), and Nov. f>,30. (Collins, and Wal¬ 
ler, Hpital-square 

White, W. B. Strand, draper, Oet, 26, 29, and 
Nov. 30. (G ates, Cateaton-street 

Weaver. E. Bi istol, ironmonger, Nov. I, 2, and 
30, Rummer-tavern, Bristol (Poole and 
Greenfield, Gray’s-inn-sqnare 


Wilson, E and P. Mcllilev, Yorkshne, m.tlt- 
sters, Oct, 30, Nov 11, and Bee 3 ,Ceotge- 
imi.Wakelielti. (Walkei. Bxchequoi-othce 
Whittle, W. otherwise W. Burtwhittlc, Ben- 
minster, Dorset, tanner, Nov. 20, 21, mid 
Bee. 10, White Hart-iuu, Beaminstei. 
(Wright,King's Bench-walk, Temple 
Whyte, D Lewes, linen-diapei, Nov 12,2.!, 
and Bee 21. (Wilde, llees, and Peacock, 
College-lull 

Watt«, 1. Totnoss, Devonshire, linen-draper, 
Bee. ft, 6, and 21, Londou-iun, Totnc»s. 
(Blake,Great Suiry-stieet, Blackfnais 
Woodward, E. Derby,inn-keeper, Bee 0,7,anil 
3), Hotel, and King’s Head-inn, Bet by. 
(Few, Ashmore, and HamdUm, llennetta- 
street, Covent-garden 

Waim Tight, B. Ileretord, maltster, Nov 28, 2!), 
and l)ec, 31, City-aim’s Hotel, Heielmd. 
(Diuraud Co. Guildford-street, 

Williams, W. T. Bruinplon, co.icli mastet ,Nnv. 
23,30, and 31. (Bohin-ou ami Stine, Chat¬ 
tel House-square 


DIVIDENDS, 

From Saturday, October 19, to Tuesday, November 19, 1822. 


Anderson, A. Philpot-iane, merchant,Nov. 16 
Atkins, W. W. and S. ChippitigNoi ton, bankets, 
Nov. 19 

Arndt age, W. Upperthorpc, Yorkshire, cloth 
merchant,Nov. 26 

Asquith, T. and B. Bermondsey, and T. Mellisb, 
New Kent-road,ship owners,Nov. 30 
Abernethie, ,f. and F. Henderson, Lothbury, 

merchants,Nov. 12 

Abbott, H. R.Tiiroguiwion-Btreet, stockbroker, 
Nov. 23 

Adcock, ,1. 8t. Mary-axe, druggist, Nj>v, 23 
Ashworth. J. Manchester, grocer, Nov. 29 
A ylon,J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, mei chant. Bee. 
10 . 

Anderson, A. Philpot-iane, merchant,Nor. 30 
Bhmen, ,1. H, Mint-square, Tower-hill, gUn- 
maker.Nov. 12 

Burgess, X). and M. Lord, Rochdale, cotton- 
spinners, Nov. 4 

Bliss, N. Water-lane, Fleet-street, printer, 
Nov. 9 

Bromley, J, Ciicns-street, New-road, Mary-le- 
bone, ironmonger, Nov. 12 
Bunyer.J. Whetstone, Middlesex, dealer,Nov. 
16 

Boyes, J. jun. Wans ford, Yorkshire, carpet- 
manufacturer, Nov. 20 
Barnett, T. Kendal, corn-merchant, Nov. 23 
Button, W, Bicester, Oxfordshire, inn-keeper, 
Nov 26 

Brooinliead, T. Sheffield, grocer, Nov. 30 
Baylis, T. Curdworth, Warwickshire, dealer, 
Nov. 30. 

Bristow,R. jun. Lloyd’s Coffee-house,Insurance 
broker, Dec. 3 

Bell, J-.<and G. Berwick-upon-Tweed, Coopers, 
Dec, 21 , 

Barrett, W. Old Broad-street, merchant. Dee. 7 
-Bilsborough, B. Bclgrave-street, Pimlico, cow- 
keeper. Bee. 14 

i Chubb, c. Portsea, ironmonger, Nov. 9 
’ lln '- II - Batliafern-park—Clough, R. 

B. "lanvwerii —1>. Mason, Astradeucha— 
Rev. 1. L. Jones, 1‘las Madoc, Denbighshire, 
. bankers 

Cullen, R. and J. Pears, Cheapslde, factors, 
"Nov. 26 

.Cane, E. Battle, Sussex, saddler. Bee 3 
Crickett, I) Hougham, Kent, timber-merchant. 
Dee. 9 


Cole, J. W. Peterborough, hanker, Nov. 27 
Court, 11. Fish-street-hill, straw hat manufac¬ 
turer, Dec. 7 

Cuming, T. Castle-court, Birch in lane, mer¬ 
chant, Jan. 12 

Coppard, J. sen. Mitcham,drug-grinder 
Dickens, E. Eynsloid.Kent, dealei, Nov. 12 
Dobell, J, Htnplehurst, Kent, tailoi Nov. 11 
Bay, R Crooked-lane, oil-broker,Nor !) 

Dixie, l 1 . P. J. and It. Falcon-squaw, smiths, 
Nov. 16 

Doorman, C. C. Wellclose square, sugai leliner, 
Nov. 12 

Dickens, J. Rt. Stephen’s Hill, Deibvshire,rot- 
ton-spinner, Nov. 27 

Dodd, S. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant, Nov. 
27 

Dongles, J-Loughborough, merchant, Bee 7 
Bole, J. Cat burton-stt eel, Marv-lc-lione, builder. 
Dec. 7 

Dowley, J, Willow-street. Bank-side, com-mer¬ 
chant, Dec 14 

Edwards, J. Vine-street, Spitalficlds, 8ilk-m»u> 
Oet. 2!) 

Eyre.W.Coe.kspur-street,Charing cross, trunk - 
maker, Nov. 12 

Eddison, T. Romtord, Essex, linen-draper, Nov, 
30 

Edwards, T. Brighton, merchant, Dec. 14 
Foster, T. and E. S, Voiding, Kent, maltsters, 
Nov. 16 

Finer, F. Brury-lane, grocer.Nov 26 
T f arreIl,J. Prospect-place, Newington-eauseway, 
merchant, Nov. 26 

Fuller, J. M. Worthing,linen-draper, Nov. 30 
Friend, B. Ramsgate, shipwright, Dec. ft 
Farr, R. T. and P. Bristol, merchants, Dec. 14 
Frost, L. Macclesfield, and J. and M. Ashton. 

Liverpool, timber-merchants, Dee. 1) 
Gompert'i, A. Great Wiuchester-st. merchant, 
Nov. 12 

Goodwin, W. Cambridge* currier, Nov. 16 
Glyde,I. Chard, Somersetshire, grocer, Nov. 22 
Gray, T. T. Wardouv-strcct, Soho, eoul mei- 
rhaut.Nov. 26 

Green, 1. Oxford-street, smith, Nov. 19 
Hay, 8 Upper Lisson-street, Lisson-giecn.rar- 
pentrr, Nov. 19 

Holmes, T.Long-aci e^cnnch maker, Nov. 16 
Hooper, P. and Bedford, T. Bat tin dome w-pl. 
Bartholomew-close. Nov, 30 


Dividends, 
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Hewett, O. Fail 1 Mile Home, Oxfordshire, 
banker, Hoc. 10 

Haves, K Wavortree, Xameaxhire, inn-keeper, 
Dec. 12 

Howard, I, Mitcham, Surr?, calico printer, 
lice. " 

Harvey, W, (5. Rattle, Sussex, gunpowder-ina- 
niifiiotiiio), Jun. 21 

Hirst,T. Maisli, Yorkshire,cloth dresser. Pee. 11 

H, illid.iv, T. (')il South Sea House, Broud-st. 
nierrliutit, Dec. 17 

llaui|»shire, 1. Kirkbiirton, Yorkshue, fulling 
miller. Dec. 11 

Jennings, ('. Fort sea, grocer, Nov. 12 
liav.T. Priners-squair, HatchII-highway, roal 
mercli.uit, Nov dll 

Korn, T.Tunbridge, carj,enter. Nov, ill) 

W. Hath, liunkei, Dec. Ill 
i,oed«, T. tierards, Cheshire, cotton spinner, 
* N..v 27 

I, ■ ti.. m T I). and Parrv, 1. Pevonsliire-stjmue 
ii'otehsintv.'Nivv. 12 

1. itler, I. Wmd-oV, oilman, Nov. 23 
I,etch, T 31am hc-tei, plumbcs, Dee. A 
D.>lying-well K Drovdon, linen-draper,Pec. HI 
l-.i.v. VV ('o|i|li.ill-c!iamiieis, Throgmorton-st. 
nit reliant, >nv. 21 

Don(>-,<« ('muoii , ii ml-buildings,Mineiiig-hine, 
a me i.ieiclianl, Dec. I t 

Mil hell, E. „ >d S Norwich, wine merchants, 

Nov . 

Matthew*.T. lligh-holborn,linendruper, Nov U 
IMi X.tir. Abclnu eli-lane, meri'liants. Dec. 3 
/■!< I .cod, 1. <J. Iluntley-Uotcl, Leicester-fields, 
Nov 311 

Maitland. D. New Bridge-street, merehant, 
Nov. .HI 

Minor, J.W Fninie, Sehvood, Somersetshire, 
i luthier, Dec 10 

Morphs, I’. Chnrinlie-slreet, Hloonislmry.sq 
wine liieiiliant, Nov. 211 

I 1 id or, Somer-et-street, Fortman-sqnare, 
c.irpentet.Nov. VI 

Al.n kenne (1. Cat oboe-street, Bedford-anuare, 

Nov 12 

Muidh.W. Pall Mall-court, Fail Mall, tailor, 
Nov. 2d 

Marshall, 1. (Jward-street,Soho,money serive- 
ncr, Nov. 2ii 

Mill.n(I S. l.locesdet, linen-draper, Nov. 27 
Maw (Kiev , 11. Oinl-kllh, plmcber, Dei, 9 
JMarits, T Parton-upon Hinnlier, and P. Ni¬ 
cholson, (»lamioi'd Briggs, hankers, Dee. 10 
Noble, M. Batteisea, engine manutuetmer, 
Nov HI 

Noble, II Clarke's Camnm-street-road, mer- 
eli.int Nov.311 

Nielodl, E. Ilemcl Hempstead, wine merchant, 
Nov. 23 

NichoN, N. Holbet n-hridge, baker. Doe, 10 
Osier, 1 Trnio, giocer, Dee. 12 
Oeklev, V. Terririgtoii.Noifolk.Dee, 10 
I’otliomer. F. Corporation-row, Clcrkemvell, 
distiller, Nov. 10 

Piirkei, Clieltenhain, builder, Dec. A 
1’aiadise, 1. New n.-tle-street, Strand, jeweller, 
Nov. 2.J 

f’orthoiise.T Wigtou,Cumberland,dyer Nov.23 
Pcvtnn, W. (i. lipiar Thrunes-stvcet,merchant, 
Ihw. 1(1 

Plnl bps, It..tshbni nbam, Sussex, farmer, Dee. 3 
Palmer, IS. tturtim-oii thn-Waler, Olouceslcr- 
sline, niercet, J)ee. 3 
PyeoiU, I. Doncaster,busier, Dec. 4 
pfest, W. Lawrence Pountney-lane, corn-fac¬ 
tor, Dee. 3 

Peston,I. Skipton, York,inn keeper, Dec,6 
Petitpiere, H. South-street, Fiiiebury-squarc, 
merchant., Dec 21 

Port fork. it. Andover, coach maker, Dec, 14 
Player, I, 11. lliistol, bottle liquor mero.bant, 
Dec. 17 

Rossiter, I. Rhepton Mallet, clothier, Nov. 1C 
Iloyle, i. p. Pall-mall, fancy paper manufatstu- 
rer, Nov. 16 

Bucket, S. Hrnad-sfreet, merehant, Nov. 16 
ftowboltoip, W. Oldham, Lancashire, machine 
maker, Nov. 22 
Iiur. Mag.Vul.m. 


Itieliardson, (1. Mcrklor.bmph-stptarr, and T ’ 
fookeb, Olmieester-street, Quei ii-square 
Iloldfisoii, (1. Wapplng. ship eliandlcr, Dee.. 14 
Simkiua.L Slore-atieet, lirdford-Kpiare,tailor 
Nov. Hi 

Shlrlev, H. Buck'.ersbury, carpet manufacturer, 
Nov! 10 

Seager, S. P. Maidstone, dealer, Nov. 16 
Spencer, T, D’ray'sum-lane, livery stable keep¬ 
er, Nov. 19 * 

fitabb, T. and I. Preston, Torquay, Devon,and 
1. S. Pi •ovvse, Botolph-lane, London mer- 
eliants, Nov. 19 

Skinner, O. Oorieston, Suffolk, grocer, Nov. 25 
Srhlesingcr, M. II. Cbureh-eourt, Clement’s- 
laue, Lombard-st. Indigo met chant, Nov, 30 
Kpitta, C, L. F. H (». Moiling, and H. A. Spitta, 
Laurence f’ountiiev-lane, mcrcliants. Nov. 16 
S\kes,I ami 1. and W. lledfearn, Almomlbury, 
Yoikahiro, lancy niamitaetiirers, Nov. 26 
Sidwelf, R. Bath, blioernakoi, Dec. 2 - 
Somerville, 1. Nomloti-wall, merchant, Dee. .3 
Setiols, f. I'enehurcii-street, upholsterer, Dec 3 
Scamov, T. and 1 Carlisle, wine merchant. 
Dec. 12 

Sehwicso, I. C. and F. Orosjrgn, Solio-square, 
harp manutaeturer, Dor. 14 
Smith, S. Cliijdmm.LancasIrirc.inerehantJPec. 13 
Samson, T. Lynn, coach maker, Dec. 14 
Sanders, 1. W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, mer¬ 
chant, Dec. 10 

Tucker, 1. II. Jermyn-street, St. James’s che¬ 
mist, Nov 23 

Turner. T. stock exchange broker, Oct. 29 
Trued, E. Church Staunton, Devon, coal mer¬ 
chant, Nov. 22 

Thompson, H. and T. Moses, Paradise-row,Ro- 
tlievliithe.wano merchants, Nov. 30 
Travers, J. Lambeth, coal merchant,Nov. 26 
Tallinn, J. Liverpool, merchant, Dec. 3 
Tahrum, B. and I. Banon, Manchester, ware- 
. housemen,Nov. 12 
Taylor, 1. Leominster, skinner, Nov. 39 
Tucker, P. l>. and \V. Bristol, wholesale gre- 
eei s, Dec. 16 

Thompson, I. and J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchants. Dor. 13 

Turner, W. and J. North, Mold .(ireen, York¬ 
shire. fancy clothiers, Dec 11 
Thornton, D. ®cl;heuton, Yorkshire, victualler, 
Dec. 11 

Vipond, <« 1,n.Irate Hill. Linendrnper. JTov. 9 
Vincent, N. Northampton-place. Old Keml-id.' 
diaper. Nov. 12 

Westion.-M .Wellington. Somerset, diaper,Not .9 
Waiuewrirlit, \V. S. Fraser, It. Vose.and J. Low. 

Liverpool, and New York, merchants, Nov.2* 
VValtei-,J Studlinm, Herts, tanner, Oct. 29 
Wilson, R. Clement —lane, broker, Nov. 12 
Wood, M. Aivton, Kinghtou-up n-llull, mer¬ 
chant, Ntiv. 16 

Whitesmith, \V. Old Fi«h-st grocer, Nov. 8 
Warwick, RAVarwick Hall, Cumberland,hanker 
Nov. 1.3 

Wood, W. Wimpole st. wax chandler, Nov. 12 
Ward, ft. Maiden-lane, Battle-bridge, mustard 
manufacturer, Nov.16 , 

Wing;, te, J. Iiathwiek,Somerset,money scriven¬ 
er, Nov. 1 

Wectoh, S. Oeoi ge-*t. Cotnraercia!-rd. Linen- 
di npei'.Nov,23 

Wellington, J jun. Chard, Somerset, grocer, 
Nov. 22 

Williams, B. If. F. and M. Wilson, Liverpool, 
merchants, Dec. 10 
Wild, \V. Sheffield, merchant, Nov. 26 
'Veils, J Dunstew, Oxfordshire, tailor, Nov. 23 
Wells, 8. Middlelon-garden,Pentonvllle, fruit¬ 
erer, Nov. 26 

Williams,L. W.Fleet st. wiaemerchant,Nov;2S 
Wothcvspnon, M, Liverpool, merehant,Nov. 28 
Wilicv, w. Leicester,draper,Dec. 18 
Worrall, W. and R. WvUJama, Liverpool, mer¬ 
chants,'Dec, 11 , \ 

WiUiitms, P. jun. Knights bridge, .draper, Dec. 14 
Walker, J. Nicholas-lane, Insurance broker, 

Dee. HI 

Yonden,S. Dover, blacksmith, Dee. 4 



Metropolitan Occntrrejic.es. 


4«ti 


[Nov. 


REMARKABLE INCIDENTS IN THE MONTH. 


BIRTHS ABROAD. 

Tlie G*dv nf AIi , x..BaiUif*,f , sq. Gfslwn. The Gadv of Tims. Bonar, esq. (of Cumden- 

The l'.utlv ul Tims. Macquold, esq. Java. place, Kent), in I’aiis. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. , 

Al Naples,W.llpyman, esq. 2nd R..N. B. Dra- At Noacolly, East-Indies, John Drew, esq, 
goons, to East India Company’s Service, tt> , 

Cockburn, Miss, d&ugli. of Gen. Coekburn. MissEophia Paikcr.of Mountlto)'d,Norfolk. ^ 


DEATHS ABROAD. 

At. Madras, Adjutant Jeremiah Go we, of the At Venice, Cnnnva, the celebrated sculptor. 

East In'dia Company’s Artillery. At Paris, Mr David Baliingtoii. 22. 

At Boinhay, Mr. Stephen itabingtqn, 32, East • On the Grind A retie Expedition, Gieut Unlit 
India Company’s Service. . Hood, Il.N. 21, 

At Berhamjiore, East-Indies, Major Beck, 17th At Madeiiu, Kev. Ht. Williams, A.M. (late ot 
Foot. ' Bury, Suffolk). 


METROPOLITAN OCCURRENCES. 


On Lord Mayor's Day, 9th inst. the 
usual ceremonies belonging' to that city 
festival took place. The procession of 
Aldermen and other authorities, with 
allthe City insignia, qien in armour,&c. 
went by water to the Courts of Law at 
Westminster, where the regular forms 
were gone through, and the new Lord 
Mayor invited the Judges to dinner. 
The procession returned by water to 
Black friars about 4 o’clock, and then 
went to Guildhall, where a dinner was 
given 1,300 guests. All tfe cooks, &c. 
belonging to . Mr. Bleaden’s Tavern, 
•had been employed for a fortnight pre¬ 
vious in preparing it. There were 
3,009 pounds of real turtle , fillingmore 
than 200 tureens! All the delicacies 
in and out of season, of course. 

On Monday, the 11th inst., Mr. Hunt, 
who had arriyed at Hounslow the day 
preceding, left that town, in a chaise, 
for Loudon. As he neared the metro¬ 
polis, a multitude collected and accom¬ 
panied him. At Knightsbridgc, the 
horses were taken from the vehicle, 
and he was drawn to the side of a ba¬ 
rouche and six, uear Hyde-park Corner. 
Before he entered the latter, an address 
of welcome was presented by the Com¬ 
mittee formed to regulate the proceed¬ 
ings of the day, and Mr. Hunt ad¬ 
dressed the assembled multitude. A 
procession was then formed by the Saw- 
jLifers" Benefit Society with banners and 
| music, Borne persons on .horse-back, 
•Mr. Hunt in his barouche, dress¬ 
ed in his plaid cloak and a white hat, 
and some other barouches which fol- 
lowed, containing Reformers, both mole 
and female. It passed through Picca¬ 


dilly and the principal streets. At the 
Royal Exchange some persons hissed. 
About five o’clock, three hundred re¬ 
spectable tradesmen, &c. sat down to 
dinner at the Eagle Tavern, City-road, 
Mr. Parkins in the chair, uudMr.Ilunt 
on his right. In the course of the 
evening, a multitude who had assembled 
in the street, became very clamourous 
to see Mr. Hunt, and that gentlemau 
addressed them from the balcony. 

A Meeting has been held at the City 
of London Tavern, to consider a project 
for preventing the frequent takiug up 
of the pavement in the metropolis for 
the purpose of repairing the servers, &c. 
Mr. John Williams, of Cornhill, detailed 
to the Meeting a plan of “ sub-ways,” 
or arched passages under ground, for 
which he had obtained a patent. In 
these passages, he proposed that the 
main pipes for every purpose (water, 
gas, &c.) should be placed on iron 
cradles or otherwise, and the service 
pipes conducted to the houses through 
door-ways at intervals of 20 feet —A 
gentleman present observed, that, in 
Rome, ways of the kind proposed had 
been long in use. The Meeting ajourn- 
ed, after resolving that another should 
be held to forward the plan. 

The Order of the Charter, vacant by 
the death of Lord’Castlereagh, has been 
conferred on the Marquis of Hertford. 

From the southern side of Waterloo 
Bridge down to the Obelisk in St. 
George’s Fields, there will shortly be 
one continued range of substantial 
buildings, erected on ground which, 
but six years ago, was a continued 
marsh or waste.- In this line of build- 
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iug stands the Coburg Theatre; be¬ 
tween which site and the bridge is the 
New Jerusalem Chapel, built in the 
Gothic style; a little farther on, isZion 
Chapel, on an extensive scale, intended 
for the use of a Baptist Congregation. 
The space between that and “ The 
Feathers” is to be raised, and, as soon 
as the mass is properly consolidated, a 
foundation for a new Church Will be 
laid, which is lo be built on a similar 
scale to the elegant structure in the 
New-road, St.#ancras. 


A thoroughfare is once more to be 
established across the centre of the 
canal in St. James's Park.-—Since the 
destruction of the Pagoda Bridge, the 
utility of a passage in this direction 
has been senibly felt, especially by the 
inhabitants of Westminster. A carriage 
road also is, we understand, to diverge 
from the Park, between Marlborough 
House and St. James’s Palace, by the 
front of Queen Charlotte's German 
Chapel into Pall-mall. 


1IIRTHS. 

SONS. 


The bads’ m Lient.-Cnl.'SIrGrey Campbell,Ca- 
dugan-tei i'.u i" 

Tin' l.adv »t A tl Mcneivether, esq. Caine, 

Wilts 

The I,,ul\ id the lion, amt ties. I’. A Iihy.Cot- 
tcshtookc. Northamptonshire 
The Ladv ut the Rev. Ed tv IViirork, I'llohood, 
Shaft'bun 

The Ladv nl T Ross, esq. Topliam 
'Die Lady id John Siveethand, esq. Evinotith 
The f,ad\ nt James Warttiop, esq. {’limies-st. 
S|. James's 

The Lady of .1 Field, esq. Stork well-eoinmou 
The Ladv ot the Rev. T. Ernuuw, Couit Uei- 
hert, Cluiinrgaiishiri' 

The Lad\ of R. Reimnet.esq. Redford-square 
The Lady of W, Davies, esq. Titteniiongei- 
irieen, Hints, 

The Lady of R.S.Bluehe, esq. Meurietta-sl. 
Itnjiiswirk-square 

The Lady ot \V. R James, esq, Wolverhamp¬ 
ton House, HePks. 

The Lady of W J. Riehetts, esq. Uerkelev-sq, 
The Countess ot Beetine, Codogan-plaei* 

The Lady ot H Haatei, esq Winehester-vinv;, 
New-road 

The Lady ot Joseph Fiy, esq. J’lasliet-house 


The Lady of Ed tv. Warlton, esq. Clapham 
The Lady of Henry Morgan, esq. Stover House 
Devon 

The Ladv of W. Pulley, esq King's-roatl, Red 
ford-square 

The Ladvot Sir J. Duntiav, Heath, Namshirr 
The Lady of R. Fotheigilt, esq. Caerlon, Mon- 
niouthshiie 

The t.ady of tin* Rev. Bane Phipps, Chichester 
The Lady of the Rev. W. Greenlaw. Blaekheath 
The Lady of (J. Grenfell, esq. Redlord-plaee 
The Lady of W. Priehard. tun. esq Eustnn-sq. 
The Lady of Captain Patteison, of the ship 
“ Canning'' 

The Ladv ol E. Bishop, esq Finsbury plaee 
The Lady ol J. <L Seott, esq. Bedloid-row 
The Lady of Shuuur John Sutton, esq. Ports¬ 
mouth 

The Lady of Walter Setbv, esq. Biddleston, 
Northumberland ' 

The Lady of T. Fellowe*. esq. lliekmanswortlt 
The Lady of Warhurtou Davies, esq Titteii- 
h angei -creJn 

The Lady ot W..lei vis Kirk eft-, esq lL-ikvley- 
square 

The Lady of J, Banvis.esq bauistei, Kilkenny 


daughters. 


I,ailv Charlotte Sturt, Critehell-housc 
The Lady ol'the Rev. H. Williams, West Dean, 
Wilts. 

The Ladv of the Hon, R|. Stapleton, Hastings 
The Ladv of the Rev. R. Cratuuer, Mitcham 
The Lady ol J» King, esq. Highbury place, Is¬ 
lington 

The Xaily of W. Reckford, esq. Forest Hall, 
Essex * 

The Lady of T. Davies, esq, llanover-square 
The Lady of John Randolph, esq. Hildesion, 
Suffolk 

The Lady of Lawrence Bieknoll, «iq. Gower-st. 
Bed ford-square 


The Lady <>f J Burke, esq. Y rk-street, Poit- 
umu-square 

The Ladv ot J. Dt iimmond, junr. esq. 

The Lady of l) Rainier, oeq. Highbury-grove 
The I.ady of W. Nodes, esq. Howland-street. 
Fltzroy-square 

The Lady of Capt. Fauklaml, Stub Foot, Matlock 
The Lady of R. Hlagdrn. esq. Saikville-street 
The Lady ot the Rev. W. Foster,-Colton, Louth 
The Lady of J Tasker, esq. Fitwalteis, Essex 
The Lady of W. H. Witherby, e-q, Dnuglity-st 
The Lady of J Sidney, esq, Richmond 
The Lady of Sir F. C Foe ka. esq. East Acte, 
The Lady of the late Lieut. Col. iiiouungg 


MARRIAGES 


Adeano, Mr.H. J- Barhraliam,Cambridgeeh. to 
King Miss Katherine, Grosvenm-placc 
Burn, Mr. ft. St.; Paul's Clmrch-yard, to 
Britton,Mies Jane, Thames Ditton, Surrey 
Braithwaite, Mr. 1\ New road, Fitzroy-sq. to 
Shoubridge, Miss. Turnham-green 
Bartlett* Mr. T. Queen-strict, to 
Langton, Miss, Shai'klewell 
BvaJ, Rev. E. Alkyns, B.D.F A.S. Tavistock,to 
S to thard, Mr*. New Kcnt-n ml 


Cherry, Rev. B.A. Clare-haU, Cambridge, to 
Cameron, Miss Aune AHcia , 

Cliaumetta, H. dela, esq. Newington-green, to 
JUauhert, Miss,Norwood 
■Cartwright, ll. osq. Bloomsbury square, to. 

Claughlon, MisnA. Myddfittoii-h. Laneashii 
Dyer, Mr. Charles, .Winterbourne, to 
LavleoUnt, M iss, Fremhay 
Dnvy, Rev. Theodore, Knighley, t* 
tUenwood, hji*s Anne, Knowle' 
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Fearnall, Wm, *sn. Greenwich, to 
Jttartyr, Mis* Clarissa , 

F&rrar/Hcnrv.esn. Seulebv, to 
Fawcett., Miss Frances,Scabby Cast. Callislo 
Fraser, Win. e-q Great Grnmhv, to 
HardwirUe, Ain s Jane, Hexrrley, Yorkshire 
CarnPtt.Uov.lt. Blackburn, to 
Heafhcotc, Miss, Southwell 
Gray, Upv James, A,M. Ox lord, to 
I’m wdi, Miss Catherine, Jsri'lington 
Goto, Hon. Kdtv. Hanover-squarc, to , 

Douglas, Miss Marv Ann , 

llone, John, esq. Great Marlow, to 
Gage, Miss, Kelitish-town 
Holmes,K. B. esq, Mth BcgimwU, to 
Tyrie.Miss, Jamaica 

Hixman, J. <>sq. Gt lUiaacll-st. Bloomsbury, to 
Bladen Miss Kate 
Kenrick, Rev. Oeo. Maidstone, to 
Bowring, Miss Maigaret 
Laistre, Mr. G, H. Be. Adclpbi, to 
Piercy, Mis*,, Bilhveil, Buck*. 

Jioeke, Mr. Wm. Oliver, PlumMend, to 
Dusgate, Miss'Anne Maria, Tnng,Norfolk 
Mnltby, Ja». esq, Alansfleld, to 
Parsons, Miss Mary, Carrington, Derbyshire 
Myers,Capt.J 7tli Reg. Nat. hi f. At ad. Est. to 
Roberts, Mrs.Louisa 
Neivall, ('.apt. David ftae.to 
Falconer, Miss, Uombav * 

Newman, Mr. R F, Sion College Gardens, to 
Rutland. Miss, Writtle, Essex 


Pfgott, Grenville, esq. Broadwater, .Sussex, to 
Long, Miss Charlotte, Hampton Lodge, Sun v 
Penley, Win esq. R&thbone-plaee, to 
Voting, Mrs. Pentnnville 
'Riltzen. (’. F. Baron de, Colwieb, Staff!,rdxli. to 
Phillip'. Miss M, l>. Kilheerh-haH, l’cmh. 
Rolls, Mr. P S. Baxmg-lane, to 
Gouldsmith, Miss Jane, Hackney 
Roepe, Air, J. Norxxich, to 
Clayton, .Miss Jane 

Skinner, Lieut. C.G. M'Gregor, 2itii Lt.Dru t« 
Grant, M1sh Christiana 
Sheen, Rev, Sum. Oxford, to * 

Miles, Mi»n Lomsi, Southampton row 
Shephard, John,,inn. Doctor's Cnnmioi.-s, f., 
Highmore, STiss Eli/,a, Dulwich 
Sherwood, W. esq Lower I'Jrnanghl-phu-o, to 
Froggott, Miss Julia Agnes. Worksop 
Voytov. Mr. Anne-lev, (bum av stici t, to 
Green, Miss, Marx-lo-boni--Mi eet, St James's 
Whiltoxv, Mr. Tin li Meddonott, M.im-hcMr., to 
Gardner, Alls'-Sarah, Pendleton 
Williams, J.esq. id the K.-liniia ('omo Sen !■> 
Roxbui gh, M i«s Sophia 
Wilson, dr Effingham Un,al E cdiaro e, to 
Janies, Aliss Atari i, Brim nine-. Esse . 

Wlnsh,Hex, Richard‘Peter, Al A. Weils, in 
Strentleild. Aims ChiddmcMnne 
Yoitgc, Lieut W ( rawli'Y, Fool, to 
Bargus Alias Frances Alaix, liarleuax. I lei is 
Young, Henry, DenmarkHdl, to 
Loaf, Alihs Ellen, East Dulwich liuurj 


DEATHS. 


Allen, Miss Ann, second daughter of J. Allen, 
esq. Buckingham, 25. 

Bowen, M rs.W Incan ton— Bradley ,M rs.W ake- 
fteld, 94—Beswick, Mrs, Gristhorp—Breach, W. 
esq. Sloane-stfeet, 66— Beauvoir, Miss Eliza, 
Englefleld Hpuse—Bury, 'J. esq. Hacks, Wor¬ 
cestershire, 80—Bruce,Rev. Sir Henry Harvey 
Aston, llownhall, 60—Berry VoingsmlU, esq. 
Hadley-house, Re. 1 nett—Batson, Mrs, Church- 
row, Limehouse, 79—Ballantyne, G esq. Wal¬ 
thamstow—Lady Beaumarice, Wimbletun-hose. 
Surrey, 69. 

Come, Rev. W, Tirall and Swineston, Staf¬ 
fordshire,88—CapeL'Miss Sarah, Ru-scli-sq. 18 
—Cooper, Mr. S». Bell ami Crown, llolhorn, 52. 

Dessc, J. esq London-strect.FlUroy-squarei— 
Daniel, Mrs. J. E. Floore, Northampton, 28— 

. Desanges, MIsb Georgiana, '1'ottenliam, 2d. 

Elian, Thos. esq. Woodford-bridge—Edwards, 
Clias. Aug. esq. Garratt-lane, Wandsworth. 

Franel, Mrs. at Bath, 87—F rewin, Rich. esq. 
Fhidycr-itreet,WPstniinster—Fothergill, Mr.T. 
A ustiitfriars,71—Franks, Mrs. Emily Saunders, 
at Beechwood (the residence of her father Sir 
J. B. S^hright^~_Furye, Airs, Upper Grosvenor. 
street ,86. 

Gdldsmid Asher, esq, Finsbury-sqUare, 7l— 
Greenwood, Mrs. Brookwood-park, Hants.— 
Green,Mrs. Vicarage-house, Badicy, Northamp¬ 
ton, 28-rGant, Mrs. Actou-pluee, Kingsland-rd. 

• 79-—Grantley, Rt. 'Hon. W. Lord, Slonne-st, 82 
—GanChony.Mi *. Elizab. Cheapside.St—Grant, 
J. esq. Theohy Priory, Essex. 

Hamlin, D. esq. Stoclcweli, 74—Hottlds worth, 
H. esq. Farmefield, 90—Hawker, Mrs. Catisficld, 
H,erts.—Hudson, Mr. Thos. Sol, Wiiikworth-pl. 
City-road, 66—Hagan, Mr. Devbysstrect. 80— 
' Hayes, Mies Catherine, Pall-mall, 17. 
i Irvine, Andrew, e*q. Sketton.-CIevclund, 63, 

, Jackson, .Mrs. Sarah, Leadenhall-st.—Jones, 
Mt. J, H. Bavswftter, 21. 

Klyncf Mark, jnn. Jermyn-street, St. James’s 
—Karmdak*, Rev. j. Burgees, Kllleigh,Devon, 
• Lekester-sq. 69— Knatch- 

■■ gi^ h»tt*ra ietta ’^ l{h ^ f of ^awager Lady 

, iLawes, J.Hwmot, esq Rothamstead-house, 
Herts -Lane f esq. Bedford.,-. et-Laing, D 

Julia Eli*. PerrivalG Middlesex. 


M'AndVPw, J. esq Eigen, N. B 61—Mo!-c-, 
Rev, Hugh. A M. Whitchurch, <Kuu—Mculc, 
Mr. R. Owen's-place, <oswell-sf -rd. —Alagnax, 
Ml.11. son of the Rt. Hon. the Lord Alixx<<i,7 
—Mamriv Sir Upm-v, Ku-txvond, Pi-mluokr-li. 
83—Marintvie, Air. W Aonaeluut, Leehafiei In) 
—Mount told. Air. Uo-h Tottenham girn, - 
Alever, G. II. esq Amsterdam, A. r > ■ Al arret, i>i. 
Alex, Great Coiam-Mieet, 5SF- Mamins, All-. 
Caroline, Lambeth 72- Marks, Mi. R. Oweu's- 
plaee, Goswcll-street-rond. 

Newton, Mr. Wm. King-street. St. James’s- 
squnre, 31. 

Onley, Rev. C. Stisted-liall, Essex, 89—Ggi!*' 
vie, Mrs. Knglefield-gteen,Surrey,(>9. 

Poiter, Rev. H. Springfield,Ea»ux— Powell, 
Sir J.Ifynaston, hart, llaidu ick.Sulop—Puget, 
Admir. Peter,Grosmior-pl. Bath,fill- Price, R 
esq. Islexvorth—Prohv, Air. Clias. R.N AVmd- 
wicli, 2(1—Puget, II. esq Clapliuni, (>7—Proctor, 
Maj. Gen. Bath, 69—Page, G. esq. Cliarttou, 
Somersetshire (of the Lancers), 

Rhodes,Mr. Sam. of Islington, at Tonbridge 
Wells, 57—Robinson, Lieut. Rob. R.N. New- 
road. 

Spencer, B. M;D. Shaftsbury, 67 —Spronle, 
Capt. R.N, Clifton, 58 — Sun’ll!, J. li.- esq. 
M.P. for the University of Cambridge—Savage, 
P. H. esq.Konniugtnn-pl. Vau>hall, (late Cap¬ 
tain of the 62nd Regiment and ol Ills Majesty's 
IstRegt. of Life Guards, 66--Soxverhy, J. e-q. 
F.L.B. M.GJd. &c. (an Artist of considerable 
talent), 6(5—Smedley, Mr. J. Eagt-hill, Wands¬ 
worth, Surrtur, 60—Stringer, T. esq Walworth, 
86—Staniton, Matthew, esq. Islexvorth, 90. 

Trollope, T. esq. Liiffenhaui, near Stafford— 
Trickey, 8. J. 8. esq. Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fiteroy-dquarc, 54 
Vullinmy, Mr. Lexvis, Edmonton, 73. 

Withy, Mrs. Mary, Bristol, 94 —Williams, 
Rev: R. Great. Houghton, Northamptonshire— 
Woodeshn, R. esq, Aiagdalen College, Oxi.ird— 
Wed4<‘rburn, J. esq Hts Majesty’s .Solicit Gen. 
fdr Scotland, St. Mary’s Isle—Wright, Mr. il. 
Tothill-fields, Westminster, 7*>—Wood, W. esn. 
Tethury, hanker, 65—Wadc, W, esq. Mile-end- 
road, (53. • 

Young,-Rex'. J Idndshy, M.A. Braten-nose 
College, Oxford/ Derby. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BERKS. 

One thousand, acres of land were 
lately sold, in the parish of Eastham- 
Mead, for 51. per acre, by the Commis¬ 
sioners appointed by an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment passed in 1821, for inclosing the 
waste lauds within the said manor and 
parish, which lands, according to the 
preamble of tin* Act, are to be greatly 
improved by inclosure. It must have 
been a popular measure, for great and 
small are said to have signed tiic Peii- 
l*»u for the Bill, front the humble in¬ 
mate of the poor-lmuse to tiic Lord of 
the Manor. 

CORNWALL. 

The Justices, at the Quarter Sessions 
at Bodmin, have ordered that a tread- 
wheel be immediately erected in the 
Bridowell-yaul, for the employment of 
the prisoners liable to be kept at hard 
labour. 

mvov. 

Orders have been received in the. 
Plymouth Dock-yard for the men to 
work the long hours in winter, viz. 
time six till a quarter utter five, from 
the 25th of O tober to the 9th of No¬ 
vember, and afterwards from half-past 
seven to a quaiter before five, it is 
also directed that 20 per cent, be de¬ 
ducted from the present prices of job 
and task work. Sixty men, of whom 
fifty-four wore labourers, wore dis¬ 
charged from the Dock-yard ou Friday 
last. 

R. Ward, F.sq. M P. from the Ord¬ 
nance Office, has inspected the Artillery 
Barracks on the Topshain Road, near 
Exeter, and we understand, the whole 
will be shortly disposed of. 

The swell in the rivers, occasioned 
by the late rains, lias brougb down a 
vast number of cels, some thousand 
pounds weight of which have been sold 
in Exeter at from 2d. to 4d. per lb. Sal¬ 
mon, from the same cause, has been 
plentiful, at (id. to Is. per lb. 

GLOUCESTEP-SIll RE. 

At the Rookery, at Wanswcll-farra, 
near Berkeley, there arc, at this time, 
several nests of young rooks, aud some 
other nests ou which the old birds arc 
now sitting. 

HANTS. 

A requisition has been signed by the 
Yeomanry of Hampshire, for the High 
Sheriff to call a County Meeting, to 
jtatitiou both Houses of Parliament to 
take into consideration the alarming 
state of their property. 


KENT. 

The dangerous situation of the once 
much-admired ruins of Etbclbert’s 
Tower, at Canterbury, awfully pro¬ 
jecting, rendering it expedient to level 
that beautiful remaiu of atttiqjjty, the 
battering ram was brought to hear on 
one side of its masixy angles, but its 
compact masonry for some time resisted 
the united efforts of the workmen. The 
surrounding spectators uttered shouts 
of exclamation, as though they had 
achieved a victory j while the attentive 
antiquarian could scarce refrain a tear 
at the premature fate of an object of 
his earliest veneration and constant re¬ 
gard. Not any thing now remains of 
this once beautiful specimen of gothic 
architecture but a shapeless mass of 
ruiu. Several relics have been selected 
from that mass, which will im doubt be 
preserved with pious care. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A curious piece of antiquity was 
lately found, in digging for turf upon 
Ley laud Moss, Lancashire, li consists 
of a kind of medal of the exact' size of, 
hdlf-a-crowu, with a handle about two 
inches in length, of the same metal as 
the medal, which is brass. On one side 
is an effigy of the Rope, and the same 
head reversed shows the profile of a 
figure, which appears to be intended 
for a bust of the devil; the inscription 
•n this bide runs as follows : Ecci.e.sia. 
PERVERSA.TENET. EACH.EM. DlAHOl.l. 
Ou the oilier is a plain profile with the 
following moito:— E. Godfrey, mp- 
riendo. rkstitvit. Rem. The piece 
was found several yards below the sur¬ 
face, and about two hundred paces from 
where a number of Roman coins were 
discovered some time ago. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

It affords ns unfeigned pleasure to 
contrast the present state of the hosiery 
trade in this town, with what it was 
eighteen months or two years ago. 
About the middle of 1820 , framework- 
knitters by hundreds might daily be 
noticed traversing the streets in vain 
in search of employment, Now, what 
with an increased demand for goods, 
and a disinclination ou .the part of the 
workmen to lahour to the extent which 
they did when compelled to.do so liy 
low prices, amf the high price of provi¬ 
sions, manufacturers can with great 
difficulty execute their orders in due 
time. ’ ,' 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A respectable farmer, of North Pe- 
therton, sold, at the late Fair, twruty 
prime Somerset ewes for fifteen pounds. 
The same farmer sold a fat pig, two 
years ago, for ten shillings more than 
the twenty ewes now fetched! 

. A quarrel took place lately at Fromc 
between two men ; when about to set- 
to, one of them observed that his op¬ 
ponent ftad but one eye, and, scorning 
to take the least advantage, immediate¬ 
ly and gallantly tied his handkerehief 
over one of his own eyes. 

A tradesman left Bath lately to col¬ 
lect some accounts, amonutiug to up¬ 
wards of a hundred and thirty pounds. 
He called at twenty-three places with¬ 
in a circle of twenty miles, and receiv¬ 
ed the enormous sum of three shillings/ 
—his journey cost him JOs. 4d. From 
people who had been heretofore most 
punctual, not a shilling was to be had. 

SUSSEX. 

The Ex-empress of Hayti, with, her 
family, are now’ resident at Hastings, 
and much respected by the distinguish¬ 
ed visitants to that place. 

WILTS. 

Within the last five years, we under¬ 
stand, that not less than 500 houses, 
forming streets, &c. have been built in 
the town of Trowbridge, and are now 
inhabited; and that a great number 
more are in a state of forwardness. 
This town now contains more inhabit¬ 
ants than any other in the county; its 
trade still continues extremely brisk, 
and many of the. manufacturers are 
obliged to keep workmen employ ed* 
night and day, in order to execute their 
orders in time. 

YORKSHIRE. 

On Wednesday the 30th October, An¬ 
drew Allan Hardy, esq. of Sheffield, was 
elected coroner for the west riding of 
the county of York, in the room of John 
Foster, esq. -deceased. 

, A numerous and respectable meeting 
of the York Whig Club took place on 
Monday25th inst. York. Both the Mem¬ 
bers attended, and the speeches evinced 
both zeal and sincerity in behalf of 
reform. A requisition issigning through¬ 
out Yorkshire for a county meeting, to 
petition.for reform: ahd the committee 
appointed for the purpose of taking 
measures on the subject, will,it is said, 
‘onen a correspondence with the leading 


landholders throughout England, for 
the purpose of arranging all the other 
counties to assemble for the same pur¬ 
pose. 

William Brown, esq. of Liverpool, 
having visited his estate at Ormesby, 
in Cleveland, ordered bis steward to 
cali a meeting of bis tenants, w hen their 
farms were again re-let to them at a re¬ 
duction of thirty per cent. The wor¬ 
thy and generous landlord then ordered 
a dinner to be provided for them at the 
Red Lion, on the Friday following, at 
his own.expcnuc—When will a Noble 
Lord in this neighbourhood imitate 
this ? 

WALES. 

• A report has got into circulation, that 
government contemplates discontinuing 
the Milford and Waterford Packet Es¬ 
tablishment altogether. The disadvan¬ 
tages, in a political and commercial 
point of view, that may result to South 
Wales, the adjoining counties of Eng 
laud, tind the whole of the south-west 
of Ireland, if that measure he adopted, 
are incalculable. According to the 
present line of conveyance from Swan¬ 
sea to Waterford, the time occupied is 
about twenty-one hours, and the dis¬ 
tance about 155 miles, the postage be¬ 
ing 10d.; while the proposed rout, it is 
estimated, will occupy uincty-six hours, 
making the distance about 478 miles, 
and the postage about 2s. 

SCOTLAND. 

The foreigu trade appears to be ra¬ 
ther in an improving state than other¬ 
wise, as wc learn that the sum remitted 
to London from customs alpne, was, last 
quarter, 43,0(181. (is. 8d. more than in 
the corresponding quarter of last year, 
and the excess during the whole year 
beyoud the preceding one,23,1811.5s.(7d. 

The Royal Bank of Scotland have 
come to the resolution of charging in¬ 
terest on cash account credits, at the 
rate of four per cent, only, at their of¬ 
fice here, and at their branch in Glas¬ 
gow. 

The election of a Lord Recfor for the 
University of Glasgow has produced an 
unusual contest this year. Sir Walter 
Scott andi Sir James Mackintosh were 
the competitors. Sir James was elected 
by a great majority, having 750 votes 
out of 1000. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 



As this is the last Number of the Eightyrsecond Volume,' iftifi closes the 
First over which -we, the preset)t Proprietorn aod Editor, haVe had COjiproi, 

it is, perhaps, necessary for us to address, our Subscribers and the -public, 
on the subject of our future exertions; ^although, we are awqre, that tin¬ 
niest pledge we can offer future excfelhpibgis the improvement which 
we have already atchieved. ’ ^ „■ 1 , 

We cannot promise, thatpur future Portraits of distinguished individuals 
will bte superior tp those iii oar preseat Volume^ 'because we do hot think it 
possible to exceed the fidelity Of - the likenesses, or’the execution of the 
Engravings.—We* are, however, aWarey -tbat we cannot maintain our-great 
superiority over hll rival publications iii this - respect* without striving to 
•exceed even our own suedes*-; for no degree of excellence''can be preserved 
without unremitting exertions to attain.to a still'higher degree of excellence. 
VVe -tberejfore propose,bnipur n^xtN«P»bnr, which, will toe the First for a New 
Year and of £ new Volume, to make some improvements, which our expe¬ 
rience h*s taught us the 'propriety of, dud 'for -Which we anxiously anticipate, 
public approbation. ; • ' ■ 

The Frontispiece of, our SSrd Vdlume, which will decorate our next 
Number, besides the usual t?«rtfaitofii distinguished character, will be 
taken from a Specimen of StatuaVy, Abat /has .beCi;’ the admiration of qll the 
lovers of Art-ton -this country, ftomits firstappearance in the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy at Sqmewe&Hoqfie, —. Tbs Sleeping Infants.— Tins 
exquisite wdrk of Art fdrms part of, a AJonnment, by, F. Chantrky, Esq. 
K.A., and is erected inThe Cathedral-of Lttchfieid, whithei r k attracts every 
traveller of taste or .sentiment. The Plate will-be engraved by the-same 
excellent Artist, wh - so much extended his reputation toy his Engraving 
of Psyche;’ which appeared in our Mttgazipe lust July, and Which forms 
tbe Frontispiece of .bur present Volutne- - • " ’ ‘ , t , 

Qur Lltprary Department will also continue to be.improvep • and we beg 
to invite the attention of our readers tq two-Petioles in our next Number, 
which wil^be Specimens of our future, exertions,^-We allude^to a ‘5 Sketch of 
!VJ r; tYCfOnnei,” Apa Irish Barrister, and the first of, a“ Serieso.fLetters, sup¬ 
posed fb bfi written tyy Mary Queen of Soots/;” these Letters are the original 
production oi^Mrs. OpIe : they have- been long expected -by her friends and 
he public,*a|yi will. be inserted seriatim, in our Magazine. r ' 

We jntend to cpmntence a New Series of our. Magazine next Month, in 
which we Wall endeavour to blend the-freshness and vigohr of a new under- 
akiug with thq discretion and propriety that are always justly expected 
from an old one. From this literary, npion of youth and age we hope, to 
idd to our already greatly increasing, circulation. In order that the par- 
thasers Of our New Senes may possess the best Articles that have appeared ' 
n* our Magazine, from the. commencement in 1782, we have made arrange-. 
iiChls for publishing ‘tT he Beauties of theEghopean Magazine” in 4, 
roisi, whjph, we hope,, will appear during the ensuing Spring. *'■ - .« 

The Proof .impressions jbf the .Portraits and . Embellishments of our Mtf-. 

Jfbxbfgvly been'sbld separaf<3y,' aa& at .the time of their Strisf * 
Will be reserved fo'r an Annual Volume, 
m pfljP fed, as a kyw after ; A^.«lMe^wCea(^|reap. Tbi's Totame 

diBtTnigulshedfSmaracters,' Whose- Portraits 
jW^ivpn^jpsil^d^bly'iS^reVfed andenlargeid,att<>', also, the descriptions; df 
p» •Frohtl^lebjs.-»»d'Wher;3Bi8ibelli0hiBentiSi,<' Tt^-Awt. volume is already^n 
>rep&ratjoh f6r the.pres«. .Wf'i \Sr. *’. 
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vmii a porshait pAisrrrD irom the ufe expressly *ron this w6ek, 

* A \ (> >\ORA"VB», BY 3 THOMSON. 


IV f should prefix to this Memoir* 
<>i the celebrated Artist, whose por- 
u.iit wo present to out readers m 
the present number, some brief pre¬ 
ft tot y observations on the art t?f 
Sculpture, and it#rise*and progress 
in this country, ff wo, had not, so 
Intel y as last month,'given. a short 
\et < omprehensive view of "the sub¬ 
ject undtr the head of the Fine Arts, 
'it is, moreover, not necessary for 
us to endeavour 1mflier ter stimulate 
fmhlu attention to an Art, already 
made* familiar by the annual exhi¬ 
bition at Somerset-house, which has 
gteatly itpptoved the national taste 
in Sculptuie as well as Fainting.— 
la tire Statuary art, this country 
may be said to enjoy a aureate* de¬ 
cree of, celebrity than it has pos¬ 
sessed at ally period since the Re¬ 
formation. We have seveial ^culp- 
,tors npw living,whose reputation*as 
1'nst-rate artists, extends throughout 
tjje civilized world, and whose fame 
will exist long after' nil-devouring' 
shall -have mouldered Into dust 
their exquisite modu< t?oq$£ »Oti the 
roll o< fame that w ill immortalize 
these illustrious hhIiv iduals whohave 
gained an impelishable reputation, 
and who reflect the ldglpJfft botiour 
their country, we* fearlessly ib- 


’ scribe tjlm ■name of the well-knQfW 
subject of our present Memoir. ‘ 

\ Mr. Wcstmacott was born in f>ou- 
dob, in 1 17h. —'Having early express- * 
ed a desire to follow the profession' 
of Sculpture, his fattier placed him ’ 
undei the instrui tion of an able blas¬ 
ter, a native of Can ara; under whom, 
lie improved himself in the princi-' 
pies of’the Ait, in which he has 
since acquired a most distinguished 
reputation. At the age of seven¬ 
teen, lie was sent abroad. to pro¬ 
secute his professional studies in 
Italy, intending, in liis.way thither, 
to pass a few months in France, but 
owing to the political convulsions 
which then agitated that country,* * 
particularly the Capital, he was com¬ 
pelled, after only a few weeks 1 rest- * 
dcnce in Faria, tp pursue his jour¬ 
ney,' a ml he Arrived at Ropie iii 
January? I793.-*-’I\^ tlie late jEarl 
of Warwick, ihe Coiislgliere Revea-, 

' stajn, and other friends^ Mr, .West* 

,, macota was indebteda£or introduc¬ 
tions to the mostegomen t professors, 
the* resident in that city, trim / 
.(celebrated Capova, whose portrait 
‘ adorned our last millibar, anil whose 
recent death thqlovers and the pro¬ 
fessors of the Finn Arts'tbrougbout 

jail Europe ubfeignpdly lament, *nd r 
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who had at that pet iod ificreasi d his 
great reputation hy the production * 
of hwgrdftpV Gqpkl and Psyilie,* ' 
reeeiveo 0 «V young artist in the 
mOat favourabielnanner. The Friend¬ 
ship and attentions, which Mr*West- 
maeott received from this truly great 
marf, most have made oh his mind 
a deep impression, which, together 
wi$ the plan-of study Canovahi ndly^ 
pointed out Jo him, anufct Jhave^ in-' 
creased,his emulation, and ‘excited* 
him to aspire to that eminence in 
Historical Sculpture, which, he has 
since attained. . ' • » * 

*We are happy in being able to 
state,, that the death of Can ova oatt 
hy no persons be inoi e iametlted than 
hy the most eminent Sculptors of 
England, whose sentiments we hay®, 
had an opportunity of collecting, 
previously and subsequently tb the 
publication of* tine Portrait and Me- 
moir Of that distinguished Artist, 
contained in our last number. And 
4 no ope, even among these ornaments 
‘of our counti y, can latiwnf the loss 
, of such a man, more than Mr, .Wesfr * 
nricott.’ Canova must he chnsiderea 
hy^every one to have been the bar* 
rier* th<ft protected legitimate Art 
jfroiu that system 'Of individuality, 

»■ which the Members of the French 
•school, notwithstanding the admi-' 
• ruble, examples with widen they 
jWre surrounded, have adopted in the 
stathea of their heroes, and which is 
, making such extensive progress inf * 
, this eouptry. # ' n 

'' During Ids stay in Italy, Mr. 


in the GiipitoTj' being the? first pie- 
mium in the first class of Sculpture. 
It may not he improper to obsejve 
Store, that Mr. Gandy *1 Revived a si¬ 
milar < ompliment at the same time, 
in the first class of artcldtecture. 

(in his return to Florence, in 
179S, Mr, Westmacott was elected a 
member of the academy in that city; 
and living desirous of seeir|^ the 
interior and unfrequented parts of 
Italy, he, during this* year, \isit<d 
the celebrated Emissaty of Claud nw,, 
on the Lago di Fu< ini, the antiquities 
of Abruzpo and Calabria, JNaph s, 
apd the discoverers of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, so replete with interest 
to both the artist and the antiquary. 

Mr. Westmacott left Italy in 179/, 
at a period when that country was 
iij & state of great alarm, not onlv 
on account of the advance of the 
.French army toward^ Iconic,* but 
on account of the numerous hoides 
of banditti, whuh intistyd the 
,Papal dominions Intp the hand » 

of a pariy of those bimlitti Mi 
Westmacott unfortunately fell, near 
y La Stopta, close to the fonib vulgai ly 
galled “ Noro*s,” on the.Flamimdii 
Way, lie was rifled of every thing, 
and iri the confilct received a seven 
contusion on the shoulder, lli‘ 
companion, who was less fortunate, 
had noth his awn(L broken With, the 
butt end of a musket, which one of 
the rUm&tte had discharged. Some 
‘ peasants* who luckily arrived at the 
time, probably saved both their lives. 
In Ida route, Mr. Westmacott sppnt 
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rtionthsatFlorence, besagcompelled, and, being desirous* of visiting th« 
asjwost foreigners are* to leave ltpme galleries of art in Germany, he 
during the unhealthy season. While crossed the Adriatic to 'Trieste, 
he uias at FldVcuce, In theyear 1794, He then-pursued his journey through 
Leireceived the first premium from * Vienna, Dresden, and Berlin, and 
that Academy, for the class of Sculps, arrived in Englknd at the dose of 
tfiy-e from'the life. 'This was not the the year 179-7. • * * 

;o*l|y honour whicluMr. Westmacott Mr. Westmacott,* ip ISlfi^iagain 
’reepWedfiaitaly, forinthedollowing visited France, being desiV^s to 
year, ’ftt Koine,; hi became a com* refresh his memory ot tjie trefflure* 
petitor infibm. c sj^bp fbrtthe Pope’s of art, which the French haft i**s- 
niedal, at j&. ftfoilff'whieh lie seesed-'^hcmselvos of during- the 

Lad file honour Ap from the briUitnt’carem qf Buonapscrtet ^ At 

'‘ardidals -jht&be presence pf JHis Paris bftvmet* ins friend Cwofa. 6 
yal Highness the Bukdof Susdex whom f $$ had formerly, Ve® sm. 


* >' * * *:* *, • 4 » * * tf 

,Thi* group »<&aveumi«»U)N from the lal.e l*®rd Cawdor, Bat, tfsthe* than 
Rioted of the Continent preyeoUpd it# beipgftefet ♦« Ei^glaadt it tejl into 
^|)«S^»a«fjMprAh »«$ wp* ,odor«* th^lwc* in France.,. 
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much indebted 'at Home. ', The . of his native country, we have seen 
Italian artist was.'.exerting himself andadmired. We are therefore on¬ 
to obtain, through •tlie milium off. aM?d to give «ur readesj a -short 
(Jreat Britain, the restoration of all '.■ jact'OUnt of them,, rather with a view 
the Storks of art, wlii«h had for ao *<t© direct thefratten tion' frddhp, places 
many centuries spread a lustre on J 

the Vatican—his hopes' were, rea- - 
lized. tQanova, in, the same Vear,’ 
visited JEhgl l and/>d’ by an .ardent 
desire toehold the Elgin'marbles. 

During hid stay in this country, 

Mr. Westmacott • accompanied him 
t on a visit to the Duke of Bedford, 
at Woburn Abbey. To a foreigner, 
nothing perhaps, is more striking 
than the cstahlisbinent of an Eng¬ 
lish nobleman, and there is no one 
in the" country more capable of 
imparting a just 'and favourable 
impression than the princely seat 
of the illustrious house of Russell. 

Here Canova beheld his own chef 
d'teuvre, the graces, a personifi¬ 
cation of those virtues, which have' 


that contain ftiefn than 1 , to describe 
their , excellencies, which must be 
ge en.t ’o be properly, appreciated, 

. The Statue of Addison, now in 
the poet’s corner, Westminster Ab¬ 
bey, was the. first work.of importance, ’, 
in which Hr. Westmacott was en¬ 
gaged after.his return Trom’Italy.— 
This monument, being the only one 
in that part of the Abbey entirely 
detached, from the wall, has a very 
striking effect, although it be merely 
a single Statue, representing that 
admirable writer and excellent man 
.with all the placid dignity belorig- 
, ing to bis-character. The basement 
is circular, and is ornamented by ; , 
small’ figures of the muses in alt& 
relieve}^ 


and wise, 

Shine forth with double lustre.” 

On their return to London, Mr. 
Westmacott and Canova visited Ash- 
ridge, the ’ magnifieent seat of the 


adorned the possessors of Wobufn m ' in 1809, Mr. Westmacott coin- 
through a long line of ancestry.. , pleted the monument to Sir Ralph 

.. , ; Abercrombie, erected in the south 

-« where those on whom they jmHie,* .transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Great though they be, and beautiful Tfefcs Veteran, is in his ordinary 

f military dt;^^ and* is represented,-, 
after miring received his' mortal, 
.wound, as falling from his horse, 
but as being caught and supported 
by a Highland soldier. Underneath 
the feet of the horse is a figure, de- 
Earl of Bridgewater, which being noting the defeated enemy, who, 
planned, built, and Inhabited, f wtthin * although in the agonies of death,' 
the short space of seven years,cou 1 d.is endeavouring to grasp ahd:retai» f 
'not fail to impress the mind of the “ this no longer invincible standard. 

’ illustrious stranger with pn exalted On epch side of the group, which is 
sense’ ot the wealth, .spirit, and iim of heroic size,. is a sphifix, to in*- 4 
portanco .of this country. This 1 dicate ‘the . country in- which, was 
mansion was the first • instance' hteliieve’d tliegloriouk victory.which 
Canova Jtad seen of the application thus cost Britain one of her bravest 
of Gothic Architecture? to domestic son*. • This mpnufhent' is an euai- 
purposes. y t , - 1 * nent example, as far’as itis possible,' 

Mr. Westmacott was elected ant of the successful treatment of nu>- 
associate of the royal academy in, dern.eosiume in sculpture. \ f 
1805, and, a royal academician .in ' iMrdCallingufood’t mopuaieflt* 
1816. He is also, a fellow pf the also inSty-Panl’? Cathedral and 
Antiquarian society and. a member' ^in.the-same , ’il»hdepf'.wifi& i the pre^ 
p£ tiie.Dirattanti. 4 * He is likewise a" ^eding, ts hi^'WOW^'-The hero 1m 
member of several foreign societies, ’seea* jrep'd]jingin ofi-the fMk 

The works of art executed %y ofaWItey, ^lroad«d’in'fbe ^bllttirs; 
Mr. Westmacott are numerposi! and ; vsidcl his skill and^hBantry 1 had 
extended his fame, not only,' f wrested frbiri-1h«J|b'e.'^IjKs .ebrsa 
-'thiismgh Europe, but to onri^tf ous,# 1$ ’ received pn - the British shore 
postessiohj? "in the East ahWest hywld father' Thpue?,' attended by 
I>die.s. Most of those which re.-^rfbuytafy . strehms?' .while, Faroe, 

Hr) asni /<•! n o all a . *aT_ '' V T ?_• 
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to t|»e perfection dfjhat art by and tfie ifianly • simplicity* <jf the 
~ tit® inverition of thg manner’s com- v whole of this hue statue are skigu- 
pass, and its,application to national larlv impressive. 

V warfare, are beautifully illustrated • To Mr. Westmacott’s practice in 
by figures of children in alto reUttio, '.these bronze statues, arid in those 
in various distinct compartments.,. f of Loud Jfehon, eregteidosgt Bir¬ 
in the South West ambulatoryof mingham iind in thej'wisitod of 
St. Paul's is a tabular ipomunent, Barbadoes, he most probably is 
by. Mr. Westmacdtt, erected to the indebted for the. eminent success 
memory* of Sir Isaae brock, who that attended the execution of the f 
fell while nobly resisting an attach colossal bronze statue, in Hyde Park, 
oft Queenstown, in- Upper Canada, called the “Achilles," cast from the 
It is 'a military monument, on which ' antique. For a detailed description 


are placed the sword and helmit of 
the gallant officer. His corse re¬ 
clines in the arms- of a British 
soldier, While -an Indian chief Is 
. contemplating it with an expression 
of that prbfound regret, which, the 
‘death pf a man, who, united in hi$ 
character the most undaunted bra ; 


of this'monument 1 of British art, 
we must refer our readers*’ to otar 
.Magazine for August last, con- 
• tenting ourselves on the present 
occasion with a single observation. 
, This undertaking was unparalleled 
in magnitude and difficulty in this 
or any country, for .upwards of 


Im 18I4j Mr. Westmacott com- 
pletea the monument to Mr. Pitt, 
Erected i n .W esturinster Abbey; and 
in JHU# tlie.bronze statue, in honour 
■ of the .same distinguished states¬ 
man, placed in the national de,bt 


very with the utmost kindness .and *, fourteen centuries; and long after 
humanity, Was calculated toipspite. t«ge shall have worn away the 
In the nave of the sWne cathfidrjal hjpwj^udioes, so industriously raised 
is a monument in alto relievo., to the , ( .'-iagainst it, it will remain an honour 
fhemory of Captain John Cooke, of to the Artist, and an ornament to 
l-thc BelleroplmnWh^*® thehattlb ‘ his'couniryj' 

.of Trafalgar. Tb e figure of Bri¬ 
tannia appears overwhelmed with- 
grief: she i« oojisoled by one of he’r . 
jt children, who brings her the .trident 
./'of the*seas. Another child'is play¬ 
fully bearing lieV helmit.- In tpe . 

.hack ground is the-prow of‘a, office in. tig? Old Jury. The former 
Vessel,. '* - •. ( p is pfaqed.over the great west door, 

. In, the year 180b Mr. Westmacott ‘ or principal entrance into the Abbey, . 
produced his first, essay in brpnze, in a very elevated arch, constructed 
"the statue of the late Duke of Bed* for the purpose. It consists of a 
fOrA; and in 1816 he, erected the,-, group of three figures, of heroic 
/-bronze statue to Mr.$Fox. These - dimensions, each being in the pro- 
• Wo monuments' are of heroic size, portion of niqe feet high. Air. Pitt 
.and are situated" in two semicircular is represented in the costume of his 
areas, in Bloomsbury and Russell - -:-i-- r < ' 1 - n —■ - c 
^/Squares, railed off for the,, purpose ' 

, fronting each other (being di-, 

Vieeu s by the length' of Bedford' 

^place). ' .Tlifi Duke crf Bedford’s 
statue •, is in Bussell gijuare, - and Is 
’ iir an erect .ppWtt.'KHiV Grachia/,- 
Uttired ia 


official situation of. Chancellor of 
’‘the Exchequer, and is in- ah erect 
pasture, with his. right arm ener- 
je’tically raised, as addressing th*e 
House of. Commons. By his side, 
and .with her back td the spectator, 

’ recline^ the Muse.of .History^anxi- 

. ' _,./'©tisly,• Batening to his. eloquence, 

9&HU his hand opW’TpjriUgfc, ipdi- *w , h»cll*,*b e seeBif..Fri5pwl*ff. W '**■ 
pcafivfe of 'hi&Jbjiifeijt add patrioticcord ^iher tablet. At has feet, 
-encouragement of -agriculture. . At . 'Anarchy, loaded with.*, cimub&, is j 
corners of dm pedestal the sea-'/writBi^ iri anguish the -dig^ 
y^ebni- are persouifibd by -Coj?ujfoi6Stu**e of his . revolutionary 

on its sides there 'hW<W<t<r.des»gnsV- The hro»zC»tatu« of JR*., 
P^rsftevi, illustrative of ’ '* ! A i -*-*+ 1 ‘ “ '* 

r. v - t»*p f tillage and pasturage. 

FWV.ihdriBttient is.Ih Bloom’i 
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in Hlo»ins>httry Square, which we 
have already mentioned; although 
the contrast between the tivo faces 
and figures Is very Striking. Tin? 
position of the head, and cxpies&ioo 
of the countename, strongly remind 
the spectator of the lofty and illus¬ 
trious original. 

The Peasant Girl, exhibited in 
the Rqy»|( Academy in 1820, was 
part of a monument, hy Mr. West- 
macott, to the memory of the late 
Lord Penrhyn erected at Llandegai, 
tiear Hang or. 

The Hindoo Girl, exhibited in 
the following year at the Royal 
Academy, was part of a monument 
now erected in Calcutta, to the 
memory of Alexander Colvin, Esq. 
an eminent merchant of that place. 

Mr, Fox's monument, in West¬ 
minster Abbey, bas otiiy bet u a few 
weeks erected, although it bas been 
finished* ever 1 since the yeai 1810. 


This dflav has been principally 
Occasioned by the pieiurati'ons for 
tha last coronation. We shall gR t . 
a ^tailed description o$ tubs monu¬ 
ment, as w6Jl its *0nB‘erected* 
during the piesettt inonth 'to the 
memory of tfre late Mr". Peiciyal, 
in our subsequent numbers. 

The celebr ated statue of psyche* 
exhibited at the Royal Academy 
last season, now grates the statue 
gallery of Woburn Abbey, tire mag* 
mb cent resident e ol his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford. An ext client 
engraving of this admit able statue 
adorned our .Mugarine for July last, 
and as the demand for it was greater 
than out impression could supply, 
we have had the plate retouched and 
greatly unproved; proof jmpre&r 
sums of which, on India paper, may 
he had of our publisher thiouglr 
any bookseller in town 01 , country. 


IMPROMPTU. 

» • 

tin iradint) Mu,. Okie's admiral It woi It* “ Temper," fie., host lesputfnlfy 
insenbed to that justly ulebrate cf Authoress; by her mvth obliged, 
and obedient servant —S. Huc.iies. , 


What gives t6 homeliness a charm, 1 
•Unfading bloom? tesistless grace 
Which tunc Improves, whose ruthless band 
Destroys!, the witchcraft of Hie face ? 


A temper even and benign, * 

Sedate *umdst the storms that rise 
On life’s tempestuous sea, seiene 
As evening suns in cloudless skies! 


What adds to beauty’s winning smile ; 
What rivets beauty’s pleasing chain > > 

What most attracts the good and Vi\$pJ 
What will esteem and fove obtain ? 

' ‘i 

A temper smooth a? flows the stream. 
Unruffled as the'vernal air t , 

When Zephyr waves his.sillcen wings,— 

* Good tcmpei makes the Pair more fair! 


It gives a fascinating grace 
When sets tho sun ot beauty’s pow’r, 
As lising GyntHia’s placid jbeam 
Shefls lustre on the gjifijHght hour % * 

r' 1 ' * ^ 

JtUagtoiit }* Uith/Wonember, 1822 . 'J 
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LINES, BY-MRS. OPIE, . 

i » , * • 

10 THk insMoRir or her necr. relation, , 

* 

, OLLTATT WOODHOUSE,’ESQ. 

X*a|p Advocate-General of Bombay, , 

* t *5 

Written on M» bvr& day,- 11(4. of Dtctmbfr , 1822. 


I never lpved the garb of'woe _ * 

Whicji Custom bids the mournet wear, 

So oft a vain and outward show, 

And mock’d by eyes without a tear; 

Bnt now, alas! I weep and start . 

1 While 1 my mourning garments spc , 

For, lov’d, and lost! it rends my heart 
To know I wear this garb for Thee! 

For thee, beloV’d from childhood s houi, 

To youth's, and life’s matin ret prune, 

Belov’d with wndhninifh’d power, 

Through change of fortune, change of clime ; 
<^h! how t hoped, in years to c6me. 

Again thy smile of love to sot! 

And welcome thee to some glad home! 

But death’s dark house has clos’d on Thee! 

tills day, the.day that gave tfyee birth, 

Has ne’er by me forgotte»#>een, 

Am|dst tile house Of social mirth. 

Or in the wisest, gravest-scene; 

’ For thpe this day a prayer I ftam’d. 

And wish’d again thy face to see,: # * 
fiow teRrs, not prayers the day has claim’d, 

* And sorf-ow’s garb I wear for Thee, 

Yet white to da$-1 Jrleaven addrest 
Jin resignation’s humble strain, 

1 prayed for those tfiy fondness blest, 

JWho mourn for thee-on India’s plain; 
^Ahliy my votive lay prolong, 

tlfou ffipt lay cahst never see? 

• JFliv heart held dear any plaintive song 4 

grief to tb|nk ’tis breath’d for Thbe. * i 

M, ’r < * « f 1 

1* a * 
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( C(included f> om pugc IW.J 


'fur. character of Conureve iv; ts 
*•*. 1 .: Wished by Iiis Liil((.tut comedies, 
'before ho appeared in tho .-.able g,irb 
»>l tragedy, it ml his “ Mourning 
Bride” was pres-oited to tho town; 
dts first nunoum eim*nt was in Hi!)] ; 
tho high fame <unl celebrity of Ms 
author attracted to if unit ors.il cu¬ 
riosity tnd attention, .mil crowded 
tho 'f in* itio on the night of it . per¬ 
form.moe. The great Dryden, “tllo- 
rioiis John,’' hinisolf ;i moiiimionl 
of f.iiiio, is roi onloti to h.tvo linen 
piosoot, ..mi to have expressed the 
highcM deli^lM ;tnd .1 jiproh.ttiou. 
Tin- audience followed in the train 
»d tin* “ Mighty Master,” and the 
traged\ was iwmvned with applause. 
But, though the opinion of such a 
man as Dryden must met hercg.trd- 
ed with the highest eonsider.ition 
and respect, it has not determined 
file 1 ha.raeter of tin* ” Mourning 
I«ri 15•*.” ('ongrexe’s comedies, 110I- 

w Mhst,India.; the rein of licentious-, 
ness that runs through them, me 
•splendid pro lections of the tirst or¬ 
der ot talent ; the < liar.ict.-rs are all 
time. 11 with the nicest discrimination 
to tin- taste and manners of the age; 
they are -park) mg with wit, and 
enlivened by the happiest, dialog'tie. 
it has been remarked, (and justly 
too) as a proof of his genius, that 
though ail his characters are witty, 
yet tlie wit of the master differs es¬ 
sentially from that of the servant, 
and the man of high fashion seatteis 
his repartee with an ease and indif¬ 
ference far above tin 1 second-rate 
ibplings who ape Ids elevation. It 
is told of dongreve, that, on his pre¬ 
ferment by friends in power to a. 
situation of considerable emolument, 
on the profits of which he lived in 
case and elegance, fie wished te» 
throw off the reputation of a li¬ 
terary man, and felt offended at 
Voltaire's visit to him in that cha¬ 
racter. Had his fame rested on a 
less firm foundation than that of 
his efforts as a comic writer, we fear 
he would have had little difficulty 
ju disembarrassing himself of what 
he seemed to think a troublesome 
appendage, were it only supported 
hy the “ Mourning Bride.” One 
Fur. Man . Vo). 89. 


passage, the speech of Almeria on 
her visit to the tomb of Ansolmo, is 
quoted hy that great (yet often pre¬ 
judiced) critic. Dr. Johnson, as the 
most poetic in the Kng lish language, 
and it. is undoubtedly one of the 
veiy highest he.tutt. 

ACT 11 —Scr.NK 1. 

Faiter Almeria and Leonora. 

Aim. “ It was a laucy’d noise, for all 
is hush'd. 

Leon, ft bore the accent of a human 
voice. 

A/m. It was thy fear, or else some 
tiau-mnl wind 

Whistling through hollows of this 
vaulted aisle*. 

We’ll listen -. - 

No; all is hush’d and still as death! 
’tis dreadful! 

How rev’reud is the face of this tall 

Pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble 
heads 

To bear aloft its arch’d and pondrous 
roof, 

15y its own weight made sled fast and 
iimnov cable. 

Looking tranquillity! It stukes au 
awe 

Ami terror on my aching sight; the 
tombs 

And monumental tavos of death look 
cold, 

And shoot a dullness to my trembling 
heart. 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear 
thy voice ■ 

Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me 
hear 

Thy voice—my own affrights me with 
its echoes.” 

“ Si sic vnines this tragedy 
would stand on a lofty pedestal of 
fame indeed, and fully equal the 
most splendid of this great writer’s 
productions in comedy; hut through 
tht* play there are few, if any other 
passages of force or beauty to he, 
found ; the scenes are strained, and 
the dialogue tumid and unnatural. 
The character of Zara is the most 
prominent, and the tine acting, the 
eye ami voice, of Mrs. Siddons gave 
it a force and colouring it never had 
before; while she remained on the 
stage, the play preserved its ascen¬ 
dancy. The. grief and passion of 
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the dissembled Osmyn are cold, and 
Kemble amid (lie aisles of death 
looked like a monumental statue ot 
l»is ancestors; there is too much 
fierceness and fury about Zara, sin; 
raws ami rants, and changes too 
et*r.uag.mtly: the loves of the 
tci^ned Osmyo and Almeria, their 
sen e! bridal,and sudden separation, 
are in (hemsehes affecting; hut all 
ii chilling about the melancholy 
Aljdm.i-.o, and 1 lie exclamations ol 
Almrn.i, 

h Not Osmyn, but Alphonse, i« my dear 
And wedded husband! Heaven 1 and 
earth. 1 and seas! 

Ye winds! and waves ! I call ye all to 
witness,” 

are too extravagant to interest the 
feelings; they have nothing of deep 
a fleeting grief or sensibility about 
them, Congreve, like the celebrat¬ 
ed (larrieli w hen hr appeared in co¬ 
medy, probably produced this tra- 
getlvas an instance of the versatility 
of liis pow ers ; fortunately for him, 
his reputation stood too high, and 
was too (irmly established, to be 
shaken by even a much greater fail¬ 
ure than this play affords ; but, like 
the transformations of the great 
tragedian, it did not add to his 
fame, which, as a dramatic author, 
must e\ rr rest on those splendid and 
imperishable productions,—his nu¬ 
merous comedies. 

The appearance of “ Cato’' on 
the stage, the immortal work of the 
great Addison, and vvliat Johnson 
called “ the noblest effort of bis 
genius,” may be pronounced a dra¬ 
matic upim in itself; through this 
fine tragedy are interspersed the 
choicest passages of classic poetry, 
and the noblest aspirations of human 
freedom. Political plays have sel¬ 
dom succeeded, or if they caught 
the feelings of the audience, or the 
spirit of the time for a while, their 
reign has been but temporary, and 
their triumphs ended with the feel¬ 
ings which supported and gave them 
birth ; but this play, at the interval 
of more than a century, preserves 
its influence almost whole and unim¬ 
paired, and must continue to do so, 
m the closet, and on the stage, while, 
taste and genius maintain their as¬ 
cendancy, and histrionic talent can 
he found to give it life and being in 
scenic representation. The subject 


chosen by the gie.it Addis.m to form 
his tragedy, and the successful em¬ 
bodying he lias given to it, is a high 
proof of his powers and genius. 
Subjects like this, selected from 
classical history, present great ob¬ 
stacles to a dramatic writer, both 
from tlwir general familiarity ami 
their political tenor. The interest 
of .my drama, lorarry with it exci¬ 
tation, must, iua great degree, he per-/ 
sona!, even though founded on public 
events, or the national feelings of 
an audience. The astonishing ta¬ 
lent of the immortal Nhakspe.ire is 
h<rc further exhibited ; his “ Corio- 
lanus” and “ 'lark Antony” arc 
both taken from well-known si cues 
of Roman s*or,, the eventful pro¬ 
gress and incidents of the lives and 
fates of holh are familiar to ns from 
our boyhood, and present nothing 
vrw to ini'meA or affect our feelings; 
hut such is the art of the great poet, 
that lie transfers the whole power 
of thes<- plays to events and situa¬ 
tions almost wholly personal; and 
in his third great tragedy of “ Ju¬ 
lius Cmsur,” taken from the same 
frequented source, the attention is 
vivettod as much on the passions, 
personal ambition, friendships, and 
disputes of the conspirators and 
others, as on the eventful result of 
tin 1 mighty cause for w hieh they are 
contending. But Addison has rest¬ 
ed the interest of his play almost 
wholly on tin* great struggle in 
which the lirtuous Cato perished, 
though lie has followed the princi¬ 
ples of the French writers in its 
composition, there is little of pas¬ 
sion, and as little of the fervour of 
love pervading his scenes. Marcia, 
with the Stoic spirit of a Roman 
maid, reproves the generous Juba, 
when he hopes “her kind concern 
and gentle wishes may follow him 
to battle,” and not until she thinks 
him fallen does she discard the 
proud reserve of Cato’s daughter, 
and acknowledge the full force of 
her passion. Fortius and Marcus 
arc both attached to Lucia, hut the 
love-scenes are tame and insipid all 
through. It is not from any per¬ 
sonal incident, or feeling this play 
succeeds; the enthusiastic reception, 
it experienced on its first appear¬ 
ance, arose from the political spirit 
of the times: the Whigs applauded! 
the echo of their own sentiments, 
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and the Tories shouted with ejjii.il 
vehemence, that they might shaken!!' 
the incumbering mantle of jaeobit- 
(•■.in, and appear oijniil friends to 
freedom as their triu'.nphant adver¬ 
saries : hut its suhseipient and pre¬ 
sent iiMraition enusisis in its inspi* 
ritintt appeals to liberty ; these sen¬ 
timents uhi:h immortalized aneieut 
I Rome while she was free, and uhi‘ li 
still ennolde ibis j,ieat and happy 
country—these with 1 lu* bij>'li moral 
feeling which ;eivades it, its classii 
pnctrv, ami the alb'cting picture of 
a e-rent and good linn stiuggling 
with the remnant of his little band 
in a holy cause, anninst superior 
force and ovci;*owcring ambition, 
and ;tt lene;!, tailing' by his own 
hand sooner than swell the conmie- 
ror’s triumph, when he despaired of 
his eoniitry, these form, and must 
continue to Ire its certain support, 
until the people of Kurland feel and 
think differently from uhat. they 
long 1 have d-ur* : Addison had pre¬ 
viously been highly distinguished 
ill the world of ! ‘tiers ; he had pro¬ 
duced an opera, t ailed “ Fair Rosa¬ 
mond,'' the comedy of the ** Dru.;i- 
mci," and l a I taken a part with his 
friend Sir Richard Steele in his play 
of 1 he “ Tender Husband," his pa¬ 
pers in the Spectator still remain the 
most perfect standard of literary 
composition in (he English lan¬ 
guage; hut his liigh-st ambition 
seems to have fearfully rested on 
the success or failure of li is “Onto.'; 
On the night of i s representation, 
too anxious to remain at home, and 
too agitated to appear among the 
audience, he is reported to have 
placed himself in the green-room of 
the Theatre motionless and silent, 
the living statue of fear and appre¬ 
hension; but (he audience were 
early in their plaudits, and as the 
play proceeded the welcome shouts 
forced their wav to the retirement 
of the author, anticipated the re¬ 
ports of the messenger, whom he 
kept at his sole, and the triumph of 
Addison was proportioned to his 
anxiety. Pope, who wrote the pro¬ 
logue, declared “ that • Cato’ was 
not so much the wonder of Home in 
his days as He is of Britain in ours.” 
This tragedy is executed in such 
strict unison with all the laws of 
the severest criticism, and all the 
unities of the ancient masters (led 
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by the great Stagy rile) are so strictly 
presriird, that, unless a critic, he 
more merciless than Dennis, he can 
find nothing' to blame Yet though 
the tremendous castigation of Pope 
annihilated the character of the un¬ 
fortunate Dennis, his dissection of 
“ Cato,” though coarse, is in many 
respects just. The inconsistencies 
and failings he points out, from Ad¬ 
dison’s unvarying adherence to llie 
ancient rules of composition, are 
fully warranted. We may close our 
remarks by stating, tint though 
“Cato” must ewer rn.omnu 1 our 
admiration, and deserve our ap¬ 
plause, it will have link; effect m 
moving our feelings, or eveiling 
our passions. Had Addison leisure 
from his political avocations and the 
iinji;iotmi( s of private life, to com¬ 
plete the other dnmatie works 
wim h he planned, it is probable 
he would have appealed to the [ms- 
•sions more, arid fotiu led his tri¬ 
umphs on individual excitement ; 
hill on the death of Queen Anne Ins 
friends came into poi.ci, ami he 
wits soon after appointed principal 
Secretary o.'Sd.tc; his genius does 
not appeal to have lain in politic', 
an 1 Ins private hours were ouibit- 
t« red by a splendid, hut unhappy 
marriage with the Countess of W.u- 
wick. He died in 1 /HI, at the early 
age of forty-seven ; the affecting in¬ 
cident of his death-bed and his in¬ 
terview with Lord Warwick me 
sneered at by Horace Walpole, who 
says he was then “maudlin with 
wiiw.” Addison, it. is known, in¬ 
dulged in wine partly, perhaps, from 
coldness of constitution, and as much 
from private unhappiness; hut 'he 
sarcasm of Walpole is a foul libel 
on the memory of a man whose life 
and writings were dedicated to the 
cause of morality arid virtue, and 
whose death was regretted by all 
that was great, and lamented by all 
that was then good in England. 

The “Revenge,” of Dr. Young, 
the autlmrof the “Night. Thoughts,” 
is an instance of a tragedy, founded 
on individual passion and excitement 
alone, which has kept the stage 
while his“Brotiiers”and“Busirls”a re 
neglected, and their sententious mo¬ 
rality and more elaborate conception 
have sunk into comparative oblivion ; 
yet the, “ Revenge,” with all the 
talents of its author, had not the 
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merit of originality to support it ; 
it was evidently conceived from 
the Othello of Shakspeare, as the 
character of Zeluco, in a modern 
novel, is said to have been taken 
from Zanj*a, at a later day. But 
though the lofty African of Young 
has deeper cause for vengeance than 
the villain lago, who plans his * 
ruthless schemes as if half in cruel 
sport, and resolves on their Moody 
execution merely because as regards 
Othello, “ he suspects the lusty 
Moor hath leapt into his seat,” and 
then contrives the ruin and murderof 
Cassio, partly “ because he fears him 
with his night cap tooand though 
the gloomy purposes, and dark con¬ 
ceptions nurtured in the brain of tin* 
terrible Zanga, are poured out in 
loftier language, and more sonorous 
verse, than the compressed and set¬ 
tled purposes of the fell Italiau, yet 
in point of all thatcan ennoble a poet 
or greatly distinguish a tragic writer. 
Young sinks infinitely below his 
great original. He has elevated, it 
is true, his sombre hero far above 
the wretch “ who pours his pesti¬ 
lence into the ears” of Othello and 
discloses his villainy in the cool tone 
of every-day language ; the high- 
sounding vengeance of Zanga strikes 
more upon the ears of the audience, 
and his lofty exclamations, 

“ Let Europe, with her pallid sous, go 
weep! 

Let A fric, and her hundred thrones, 
rejoice!” 

throw a dark colouring of pomp 
around him which almost shrouds 
the iniquity of his ferocious resolves; 
hut however strained or causeless 
the unnatiual plans of lago may 
appear, he is yet a villain infinitely 
more true to nature; his drinking 
scene with Cassio and others, his 
careless and aflferted tnirlh, the air 
of unthinking levity with which he 
sings and calls for more wine as the 
means of ensuring the intoxication 
and destruction of his victims, with 
the mask of noisy revelry under 
which he conceals his purposes, are 
worthy of Shakspeare, are finely 
conceived and executed, and far 
above any thing presented in the 
“ Revenge.” The leading charac¬ 
ters of this Tragedy are drawn, un¬ 
doubtedly, with a masterly hand; 
the poetry is very fine, and the lan¬ 


guage uncommonly rich and sono¬ 
rous, hut it is too declamatory; it 
has the swell of words, hut wants 
the feeling of the elder poet. The 
melancholy lamentations of the cre¬ 
dulous Alonzo fade before the terri¬ 
fic, yet affecting exclamations of tins 
agonized Moor ; let us contrast them 
both : — 

Atotiza. “ Had I ten thousand fives,!' 
I’d give them ail 

To be deceived ; 1 fear ’(is doonis-day 
wills me; 

And yet she seemed so pure, that 5 
thought heaven 

Borrowed her form for virtue's self to 
wear, 

To gain her lovers with the sons of 
men : 

Oh, Leonora 1 Leonora ! 

Oihcllo. By the world, 

I think my wife he honest, and think 
site’s not; 

I think that thou uvt just, ami think 
thou’rt no) ; 

1’il have some proof hot name, that 
was as ft eslt 

As Dian’s \ isage, is now begrimed, and 
blaek 

As mine own face ; 

Would I were satisfy’d ! 

Shakspeare has been remarkable 
for the interest lie has thrown around 
his females, and then* i, nothing 
about the heroine of Voting that can 
compete with the fair and gentle 
Jfcsdcmona for a moment; her af 
fecting exclamation on finding her¬ 
self the suffering object of tin* jea¬ 
lous fury of her deluded husband, 

t! Ihikiiidness may do much ; 

And bis uiikiiidncss may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love,” 

has more of real woman’s feeling, of 
that soul-felt tenderness which marks 
her sex, springing full of tears and 
sorrow from the very heart, than the 
entire part of Leonora. As to the 
other characters of this play, Carlos, 
Alvarez, Manuel, and Isabella, they 
have little to recommend them, 
whereas, Cassio, Roderigo, and 
Amelia, are all striking and excel¬ 
lent in themselves. On the stage, 
this Tragedy lias entirely been sup¬ 
ported by the merits of the perform¬ 
ers who appeared in Zanga; Mos- 
sop’s first performance was in that 
part; there was a restless turbulence 
and spirit about him suited to the 
character, and from his talents the 
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pl,«y became a favourite with the 
public ; tlie proud figure and nun- 
rnanding face and form of Kemble 
were well suited to it also, and he 
always looked finely, and played 
most effectively; it is still most 
energetically pourfrayed by Mr. 
Young; but Z.uiga, in fact, the only 
striking character in the piece, and 
•Whc intervals of absence of the Moor 
from the stage, are those of lassitude 
to the audience. 

• / It has often been wondered how 
In writer of the piety and religious 
\jecling which appear so markedly 
through all the writings of Young, 
could have emliodied a eharactei 
of such dark and appalling fero¬ 
city; hut his writings and feelings 
are said to have been widely dif¬ 
ferent; he is reported to have hem 
fondly attached to that world, its 
promotions and enjoyments, of 
which he speaks with so mm hid a 
feeling in his “ Night Thoughts 
he is known to have been early con¬ 
nected with the witty and profligate 
Duke of Wharton, and to have 
shared many of his riots and ex¬ 
cesses. On the Duke's death he 
entered holy orders, became melan¬ 
choly and pious, and shared his 
praises equally with man and Hea¬ 
ven ; he followed closely the steps 
of pation.ige and power, and the 
gloom of his images arose, prohaIdv, 
more from the discontent of disap¬ 
pointment. than any real sorrow or 
disrelish for the world; he died in 
IJfifi, at the advanced age of eighty- 
four, and his lengthened ami un¬ 
feeling- proscription of an only son, 
whom he refused to see or forgive, 
even on a death-bed, marks an un¬ 
relenting spirit of vengeance, more 
suited to the dark conceptions of 
his Zanga than to the feelings of a 
religious writer, or the holy charity 
of a Christian pastor. 

The “ Disfrest Mother of Phil¬ 
lips',” one also of the dramas of this 
period, has been rescued from obli¬ 
vion by its latter scenes, and the 
mental energy of the character of 
Orestes, and is still occasionally 
seen on our stage ; this is one of the 
few plays we have whose incidents 
are laken from Grecian story, which 
has been seldom drawn upon, even 
by our early dramatists, though 
affording, from the wildness and 
mystery of its history, infinitely 


more resources than the colder 
scenes, and more beaten track of 
Roman action. Hruyere, the cele¬ 
brated French writer, declares we 
are eoine into the world too late to 
produce any thing new, that nature 
and life are pre-occnpied, and de¬ 
scription and sentiment have been 
long exhausted; this maybe Phil¬ 
lips’s apology for substituting a 
mere translation or copy in place of 
an original, for this play is taken 
almost w holly from the “ Andro- 
maipie” of the great Racine, which 
appeared with sncli triumphant suc¬ 
cess on the French stage in Ifi(> 7 . 
and thei <• is little difference between 
it and the “ Distrest Mother,” except 
in the adaptation of the latter to an 
Fnglish theatre. It has all the faults 
of the French school, lengthened 
and passionless declamation, and 
heaviness of plot and fable. The 
phrenzy of Orestes redeems it in 
the closing scenes, and his remorse 
and mildness in the murder of Pyr¬ 
rhus rush on the mind with appall¬ 
ing effect. His exclamation, 

Orestes, “lain di77y! clouds' quite 
lost ill utter darkness! 

Guide ino, some friendly pilot, through 
the stoini. 

1 shiver 1 011 ! I freeze so ! light returns ! 
’Tis the gioy dawn- see Py lades | be¬ 
hold 

I am encompassed with a sea of blood! 
The crimson billows! oli 1 my brain’s 
on fire! 

carries with it terrific energy. It is 
told in the life of Karine, that, on 
the first, representation of his “ An- 
diomaijne,” Montfleury, then a great 
French comedian, made such efforts 
in the part of Orestes, that it brought 
on a violent attack of illness, which 
ended in his death. The genius of 
Talma still throws a terrifying 
grandeur round it, and presents a 
tc.rrilde picture of the mental ago¬ 
nies of the ill-fated lover of ller- 
mione. 

Though this play is a ropy, its 
author, Phillips, was a man of ac¬ 
knowledged talent; his two previ¬ 
ous dramas of “■ Tin* Briton,” and 
“ Humphrey, Duke, of Gloucester," 
are little known, hut he had suf¬ 
ficient reputation to dispute, in his 
day, the palm of juistm.il poetry, 
even with the great Pope; and no¬ 
thing but the art of the latter 
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decided the public balance in bis 
favour. His “ Winter Piece,” ad¬ 
dressed to the Karl of Dorset, pos¬ 
sesses great beauty, and commanded 
the undeviafing praise of his irreat 
rival. Hue of Ids early historical 
sketches, “ The Life of John Wil¬ 
liams, Archbishop of York,” intro¬ 
duced him to the notice of the whigs, 
then occupying all the avenues to 
power, and by them he was pro¬ 
moted to lucrative offices both in 
England and Ireland. After living 
in affluence to the advanced age of 
near eighty, he died at Vauxhatl, of 
an attack of palsy, in 17 IT 

Tin* mighty genius of Johnson, 
which failed in his dramatic efforts, 
affords a striking proof, that powers 
of the very lirst order present no 
certainty of success, in t.iis difficult 
and peculiar walk of literature; the 
subject selected by him for Ids trag¬ 
edy, which forms one of the most 
splendid narrations of Gibbon, viz. 
the total fall of the Eastern Empire, 
and the taking, and sacking, of By¬ 
zantium by the barbarian Mahomet 
11. one would have thought most 
suited to the sonorous march of his 
language, bis strong and gigantic 
conception, and those poetic talents, 
which b.iil been fully established 
by bis “ London,” and bis admira¬ 
ble poem on the Vanity of Human 
Wishes. This memorable event 
(the disgrace of western Europe), 
including the death of the last Patc- 
ologus, which the great historian 
declares to have been more glorious 
than the long prosperity of the 
Byzantine Caesars, the successful 
storming of that Great Capitol, then 
the surviving refuge of civilization 
and Christianity in the East, the burst¬ 
ing the doors of the great church of 
»St. Sophia, by the battle-axes, of the 
fierocious janissaries of the despot, 
and the capture (of which the his¬ 
torian Phranza preserves the me¬ 
lancholy record), of the crowd of 
trembling captives, among whom 
was the beauteous Iren6, with her 
sacrifice to the passions of her bloody 
tyrant, and her subsequent murder 
by his hand, in the face of his as¬ 
sembled squadrons, we should have 
imagined a subject peculiarly suited 
to his genius to illustrate and 
adorn, and that lie would have given 
it with the finest colouring to the 
English Stage, but his Irene wholly 


failed; on the first night of its re¬ 
presentation the mutes appearing, 
with t he bow string round the neck 
of the hapless Greek, the Gallery 
shrieked out murder, the ridicule 
succeeded, the catastrophe was chan- 
cd, and the victim doomed to fall 
ehind the scenes, hut the tragedy 
lived lint a few nights; even the pa¬ 
tronage of his friend Garrick, coulcp* 
not preserve its existence, the inci¬ 
dents were tame, and the language 
swollen and bombastic. It was with- v r 
drawn from the stage, and with it 
commenced and ended the dramatic 
efforts of the mighty Johnson. 

The name of Lord Orford, the 
celebrated Horace Walpole, is too 
remarkable, in modern Literature, * 
to omit, his tragedy of the Mysterious 
Mother, which, though written se¬ 
veral years before, was not guen to 
tin* public until 17^1. Though ex¬ 
tensively circulated, we do not be¬ 
lieve it has ever appeared upon the 
stage, its incidents and subjects are, 
in fact, too appallingly horrible for 
the ears and nerves of any audience. 
There is a frightful story of the 
same dark nature, related in a hook, 
know'll as the Tales of of the Queen 
of Navarre; and a wretched plav, 
founded on almost the same shock¬ 
ing occurrences, hut destitute of 
either the pathos or energy of the 
present tragedy, was, under the name 
of the “Fatal Discovery, or Love in 
Ruins,” presented to the public, at 
Drury-Iane Theatre, in 16.98 ; Lord 
Orford has, himself, given the story 
of his dark drama, as recorded by 
Mr. Baker, in his Biograplda Dra- 
matira, in the following words:— 

“ I had heard, when very young, 
that a gentlewoman, under uncom¬ 
mon agonies of mind, had waited on 
Archbishop Tillotson, and besought 
his counsel; a damsel that served her 
had many years before acquainted 
her, that she was importuned bv the 
gentlewoman’s son, to grant him a 
private meeting. The mother ordered 
the maiden to make the assignation, 
when she said she would discover 
herself, and reprimand him for his 
criminal passion ; but being hurried 
away by a much more criminal pas¬ 
sion herself, she kept the assignation 
witboutdiscovering herself; the fruit 
of this horrid artifice was a daughter, 
whom the gentlewoman caused to 
be educated very privately in the 
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country ; but, proving' very lovely, 
and being accidentally met by her 
father-brother, who never had the 
slightest suspicion of the truth, he 
had fallen in love with, and actually 
married her; the wretched guilty 
mother, learning what had hap¬ 
pened, and distracted with the con¬ 
sequence of her crime, lud now re¬ 
sorted to the Archbishop, to know 
•win what manner she should act. 
fThe prelate charged her never to let 
licr son and daughter know what 
/had passed, as they were innocent 
of any criminal intention, for Ii- r- 
^self, he hade her almost despair.” 
This is a horrifying tale of human 
appetite and frailty, forming a sub¬ 
ject foi the poet’s imagination, more 
dark a,ml terrible than any in tire 
whole range of tin* (ireeian Drama ; 
the story of (Kdipus is appallim* ; 
the parricide of Orestes, stdm kills 
his mother, horriliesus as we read; 
hut there is something in this tra¬ 
gedy of more mysterious guilt and 
a darker hue. incest, carries with it 
something so instinctively revolting 
to our even sense and feeling, that 
we start from the Iran; idea of its 
real existence, and turn from the 
foul image with sensations of intui¬ 
tive disgust. This play, however, 
is sketched with great farce of ima¬ 
gination, and equal powers of lan¬ 
guage. and is superior in composition 
and clfert to any Drama of the day 
in which it appeared. The seem; is 
laid in Narbonne, and the period 
about the first dawn of the reforma¬ 
tion ; the artful and sanctified vil¬ 
lainy of the designing' Benedict is 
forcibly pourtrayed, and presents a 
shocking'image of the general fraud 
and rapacity, which then too gener¬ 
ally prevailed among the clerical 
followers of the Romish Church, 
and which led to the great event 
that followed. Florian is drawn 
with great force, manly, sli-ewd, 
and undaunted; the gentle, Adolizn, 
is a character of simple innocence 
and bean tv, hut that of the wretched 
Countess is the one which exhibits 
the greatest ability of the author; 
her agonies, on discovering the mar¬ 
riage of Adeliza with her son. 
Lord Edmund, betray the very con¬ 
vulsions of despairing guilt and 
horror. 

'Countess. “Confusion! pbrenzy blast 
me all ye furies; 


Edmund ai.d Adeliza! when! where! 
how! 

Edmund wed AcMiz.i! quick ursay 
The monstrous tale, Oh! prodigy of 
ruin, 

Does my own son then boil with fiercer 
fires, 

Than scorched his impious mothei’s 
luacid’mng veins, 

Did reason re - assume its shattered 
throne, 

But as spectatress of this Ijst of hor¬ 
rors, 

Oh! let my dagger clunk my heart’s 
black blood, 

And tlfeu present my lieH-born progeny 
With drops of ktmheU m.i, that were a 
torch 

Fi! to light up sreh loves, and fit to 
quench them ” 

The crime depicted by i!h* port is 
dreadful, but be throws all llie palli¬ 
ation round it of which it is capable. 
The unhappy Countess rushes on 
it, urged by a conflict of passions, 
at a moment when long absence bad 
heightened the image, and inflamed 
the possession of a husband, whom 
she fondly loved, and whose sud¬ 
den destruction left her no time for 
calmness or reflection. Appalling 
as may appear the period selected 
for the perpetration of her enormity, 
it renders her so.newlrat less crimi¬ 
nal, than if sin* had coolly resolved 
the commission ; independent of this 
one dark transgression, which does 
not burst upon tlu* miml until the 
the last act, the wretched heroine 
has every thing about her to inter¬ 
est and atone; strong sense, deep 
piety without the superstition of 
the age, and the most a fleet ing con¬ 
trition. 

Walpole’s play now r can succeed 
on the stag(*, but it must always 
interest in the closet; his own cha¬ 
racter seems to have been almost 
as jarring a compound, as that in 
any Drama, (treat taunt, accom¬ 
panied by .as unsparing- malignancy, 
wit barbed by ill-concerted malevo¬ 
lence and satire, the meanest penury 
and an expensive collection in paint¬ 
ings and virt&, a love for intrigue- 
without a taste or ability for poli¬ 
tics or public life; with more of 
talent and literature than his father, 
the great minister, he owed all he 
possessed to his name and influence, 
and little or nothing to himself. 
He was alternately hated and fea ed 
while he lived, and uuregretted at 
his death; and, as if he wished to 
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revenge the exclusion during his life 
from place and employment, lie left 
at his decease those memoirs, which 
have since appeared: containing the 
darkest characters of those he hated 
from envy, and slandered from the 
sourness of disappointment. 

But it would tar exceed the limits 
of an essay, and we have already 
trespassed at too much length, were 
we to allude to all the Tragic wri¬ 
ters of the last half century. The 
names of several pass in review be¬ 
fore us, hut we ran only touch upon 
them slightly, and with the* after 
exception of a single play or two, 
pass on to a few of the productions 
of the present day. The Drama 
had not yet thrown off the shackles 
imposed upon it in the days of Dry- 
den and Rowe, and there is little of 
nervous and original writing in any 
of the tragedies o&this latter period. 
Thomson had already been distin¬ 
guished by the finest genius, in his 
poems of the Seasons, and the Castle 
of Indolence, before he produced his 
“Sophonisba,” “Tancred andSigis- 
mumla,” and other pieces, the latter 
still holds the stage, hntSophonisba 
fell by an arrow of ridicule, from the 
gallery, on the unnatural exclama¬ 
tion in one of its scenes, “ Oh! So¬ 
phonisba, Sophonisba, Oh !” a wag 
from that privileged part of the 
theatre, echoed it, by the laughable 
parody of “ Oh.’ Jemmy'Thomson ! 
Jcimiiy Thomson, Oh!” it was as 
conclusive as the description by the 
French Critic of the fate of one of 
his national plays, “ j’ais vue Leoni¬ 
das, bolus.” Jephson, in his “ Bra- 
za” and “Count of Narbonnc,”broke 
in some degree from the restraints 
of this school, there is much more of 
real nature and strength of charac¬ 
ter in his plays: the Count of Nar- 
bonne is taken from Walpole’s Cas¬ 
tle of Otranto, on which it is an im¬ 
provement ; the incidents are strid¬ 
ing, the several passions of horror, 
fear, and compassion, strongly and 
alternately excited, and the lan¬ 
guage, though highly poetic, is yet 
^unconstrained and simple. It was 
roduced in 1780, and is the best of 
is pieces. 

The “Grecian Daughter,” of Mur¬ 
phy, and his “ Orphan of Chjna,” 
contain some fine writing, but his 
comedies, as with the great Congreve, 
add infinitely more to his fame. The 


“ Way to Keep Him,” and “Three 
Weeks after Marriage,” are in the 
best style of the day; Murphy, though 
satirized by Churchill, was a very 
powerful writer, and an elegant scho¬ 
lar, his translations of Tacitus, and 
Sallust, possess the very highest cha¬ 
racter. Home’s “ Douglas,” drew on 
him the illiberalily of his own pro¬ 
fession, who, to the disgrace of the 
Scotch priesthood, excluded hi tux 
from their body, solely from hist 
having written for the stage. H<( 
might have been reduced to beg-\ 
gary, hut the influence of Lord ' 
Bute proeured him a pension from/ 
the crown. The character of the 
villain Ulenalvbn is drawn with 
great strength in this tragedy, and 
throughout it is spiritedly written. 
Wilkes, who, amid all his political 
contests, preserved a taste for letters 
as his translations of Catullus and 
other pieces evince, selected one pas¬ 
sage lrom this plav, as a proof of the 
bad taste “ of his friend. Jack Home.” 

“ The lorrent rushing o’er its pebbly 
•bank**, 

Diffuses silence with a silent sound.” 

“ Donglas” appeared first on a 
Scotch stage, ana its success was 
decided before it reached an English 
audience. Home subsequently pro¬ 
duced another piece on the London 
boards, which utterly failed, and 
was destitute of any merit whatever. 

“ The Gamester” of Moore ought 
not to he passed without notice.— 
Its high moral tendency, and the 
force and simplicity with which it 
paints the consequences of the fatal 
vice or disease ot gaming, entitle it 
to the most unqualified praise. That 
gambler must indeed he infatuated 
and irreclaimable, who can see this 
play — the high - minded Beverley 
fallen by his own hand, through 
the snares of a deliberate villain, 
and the misery entailed on hischarm- 
ingwife and affectionate sister—-and 
still madly devote himself to ruin. 
It is said, the first reception of this 
fine tragedy was not favourable: 
perhaps, the fell pursuit at which 
it was levelled, in which fortune, 
fame, and happiness all are squan¬ 
dered, had become too fashionable 
and general, to have its votaries 
scared by their own dark portraits. 
One passage in this play deserves 
our recording:—it is the interview 
between the wretch Stukeley and 
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his minion Bates, after Beverley’s 
last desperate cast at fortune had 
failed :— 

Stukeley. “ Tell me of Beverley : 
how bore he his last shook ? 

Hales. Like one (so Dawson says) 
whose senses had been numbed with 
misery. When all was lost, he fixed his 
eyes upon the ground, and stood some 
time, with folded arm*., stupid and 
'motionless; then, snatching his sword 
jpat hung ugainst the wainscot, he sat 
ipm down, and, with a look of fixed 
attention, drew figures on the floor.— 
lAt las*, he started up, looked wild, and 
trembled; and. like a woman, seized 
wtth her sex’s fits, laughed oat aloud, 
while the tears trickled down bis face 
—so, left die room. 

StuJieley. Why, this was madness. 

Bales. The madness of despair.” 

This is a deep but only a natural 
picture of what still every day oc¬ 
curs, where, on the turn of a die, or 
the fate of a »ard, thousands are 
recklessly hazarded and lost for 
ever, which, in the bosom of the 
family of the heartless profligate, 
who flung' them away, would have 
brought both respectability and 
happiness. The despairing coun¬ 
tenance of the care-worn Beverley 
is but a living copy of the looks of 
those, who, with pale cheeks and 
swollen eyes, reel from tfie high 
club, or the haunts of lower infamy 
and ruin, with desperation in every 
feature, returning by the expiring 
lamp to that home where once all 
was peace, but then a desert, where, 
perhaps, the weeping wife had sunk 
to a perturbed rest from mere ex¬ 
haustion, and his ruined children 
slept and smiled, unconscious of 
the destruction dragged on their 
innocent heads. A pistol or a razor 
ends the scene. 

There is but one tragedy more of 
this period which we shall notice at 
any length, arid that not from any 
peculiar merit in itself, for it is not 
even an original, hut from its being 
founded on the name of that assumed 
and artful prophet, whose doctrines 
changed the faith of so large a por¬ 
tion of Asia and of Africa, whose 
•successes in spreading his fanatic 
sway desolated the then fairest part 
«f the civilized world, and whose 
exterminating Sword still flames' 
over'the heads of the devoted Greeks,' 
carrying massacre and bondage to 
Bur. May. Vo l. 82 . 


the inhabitants of that land, con¬ 
secrated by the names of Alcilnades 
and Plato. The tragedy we have 
selected is “ The Mahomet. ” of 
Miller. This play is a translation 
from the French' of Voltaire ; — 
throughout, it is spirited and ener¬ 
getic, and contains a striking pic¬ 
ture of the arts and subtilty of the 
proud impostor, who, born an un-' 
educated camel-driver, amid a burn¬ 
ing desert of barbarians, lived to 
see his arms and doctrines triumph¬ 
ant, through the whole of Arabia, 
and the greater part of Syria. The 
tragedy itself is highly poetic ; it 
seizes strongly on the feelings, both, 
from the personages introduced, and 
the depth of incident and passion 
that accompany them. The charac¬ 
ters of the brave Alcanor and the 
youthful Zaphna fad Palmira, vic¬ 
tims to the arts twlthe sanguinary 
prophet, are fraught with the most 
affecting' interest. Tire action com¬ 
moners soon after the power of Ma¬ 
homet was established in Medina, and 
a limited sketch of the birth and 
progress of a man who effected so 
mighty a change, may not he un¬ 
acceptable to our readers. 

Malioimt, or Mahomed, the great 
prophet of Islamisin, was horn at 
Mecca, in Arabia, in the year of the 
Christian Era, oJO. Since his death,, 
time, among his brother followers, 
is counted from the Hegira, the 
period of his flight from Mecca to 
Medina. Though exercising in his 
early years the humble situation 
of a camel-driver, the birth of Malm- 
met was respectable. lie was sprung 
from the tribe of Koreisli, the most 
illustrious in his country, to whom 
were entrusted the guardianship of 
the great object of its veneration, 
the Kaaha, or black stone. His pa¬ 
rents were poor, and having both 
died when he was in infancy,- his 
support devolved on an unde, who, 
when arrived at manhood, employed 
him to accompany his caravans front 
Mecca to Damascus. With him Ma¬ 
homet continued until more than 25 / 
years of age. He then entered into 
the service of Kadisha, a rich widow, 
whom he soon after married. The 
simple loves and contract of the tlien 
humble Mahomet and the. beautiful 
Kadisha are still preserved and nar¬ 
rated in the East. The most culti¬ 
vated part of Arabia, and the entire 
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of Syria, was then inhabited by 
Christians. — Damascus was cele¬ 
brated for its riches, and Antioch, 
the 'gre^t'capital, was a Patriarchal 
See; and in his various journeys, 
Mahomet learned something - at once 
of the doctrines of Christianity, and 
of the code of the Jews, numbers of 
whom were, scattered throughout 
Asia. Ambitious and discerning, 
lie soon learned to compare .the ci¬ 
vilization and riches of Syria with 
the poverty of the deserts where he 
lived, and meditated, in secret, on 
the newideasvhe had acquired, until 
fanaticism persuaded hijn he was 
destined by God to be the founder 
of a new religion, and appointed by 
him his prophet upon earth, to scat¬ 
ter conquest and conversion together. 
It was not, however, until the age of 
forty, that he dared to announce him¬ 
self in that chadRer, and to proclaim 
his doctrines publicly. Artful in all 
^ his plans, he began, by influencing 
his own family; his belovedKadisha 
m as his first convert, and his nephew 
Ali the next. Prosperous through his 
marriage, he was enabled to decline 
his former labours, and secluded 
himself in mysterious retirement, 
.until that book:, which he termed 
the Coran, a confused mixture’ pf 
the truths of Christianity and the 
Jewish tenets, was prepared. This 
sacred volume, he declared, was 
transmitted to him, leaf by leaf, in 
twenty-fourthousand miraculous vi¬ 
sitations of the Angel Gabriel ! To 
his followers he announced, that he 
had, in one night, traversed ninety 
heavens! on the animal, called fio- 
rak, one half woman, and one half 
horse ! That, endowed with the gift 
of miracles, he walked in the sun¬ 
shine, unattended by a solitary sha- 
dow! Caused, with a single word, 
trees then withered to resume their 
- verdure! Filled the wells and cis¬ 
terns with water; and cut, in two 
equal parts, the body of the moon! 
That, authorised by heaven, lie came 
to propagate *a religion most worthy 
of the Deity, for its sublimity, and 
suitable to man for the simplicity of 
its injunctions; its doctrines, the 
Unity of Gpd; the authority of him¬ 
self (Mahomet) as his only pro- 
, pbet; a solemn duty to pray five 
times a day; to fast one month in 
the year.; to repair to Mecca once 
at iejast.an thejr lives; to pay the 


tenth of all they possess; to drink 
no wine; to eat no pork: and to 
make war upon all Infidels. On 
these conditions beingobserved, each 
pious Mussulman should enjoy in 
this life a thousand blessings, and 
in the world to come, after a solemn 
trial, his soul being weighed in the 
balance of good works, his absolu¬ 
tion pronounced by the two black 
angels, and his progress performer- 
over the bridge that crosses the in¬ 
fernal pit, as narrow as a hair, ai/i 
as keen as a razor.—IIe should be r«y, 
eeived in the seat of delights, bathed) 
i n ri vers o f ini 1 k a n d honey, embal me<y 
in the perfumes of India and AraWa, 
and live in uninterrupted commerce 
and enjoyment with the celestial 
houries, ivho present a continually 
renewed virginity to the Elect, and 
they as perpetual a vigour of pos¬ 
session. 

Such was the code of Mahomet, 
and such the doctrines and allure¬ 
ments of which it was composed; 
an artful and heterogeneous jumble 
of the faith and traditions of neigh¬ 
bouring nations perverted to his, 
own purposes, -and larded over 
with trie grossest sensuality. The 
whole was prepared by the wily 
Arabian to suit tiis ambitious policy, 
and his projects of future conquest 
and dominion. The pages of the 
Coran are little more than the re¬ 
cords of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment, mixed up with the tales of Ba¬ 
bylon and Chaldea, and the mytho¬ 
logy of Ormw? and Ori manes, trans¬ 
formed into more absurd supersti¬ 
tions. The rest is a rompound of 
vague and unintelligible repetition, 
or artful and dangerous precepts; 
the spirit of these precepts is suited 
but to the objects of the Apostle; 
they are those of a subtle and daring 
character, who works with skill on 
the passions of those he sought to 
influence and govern .—They were 
ignorant, and be flatters them by 
despising and proscribing all sci¬ 
ence; they were poor, and be ex¬ 
cites their avidity and conversion 
by the hopes of plunder. Having, 
amid his barren sands, no present; 
rewards to tempt them on earth, he 
allures them to his standard by tlie 
promises -of paradise in another 
world. Fatalism pervades hi? whole 
code; if a few privations are en¬ 
joined, an unlimited licence is, in 
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all "beside allowed ; ami here, ami 
hereafter, be holds out the fascina¬ 
tion of unbounded voluptuousness, 
to satiate the utmost senses ol his 
followers. 

This was the religion, which, 
bearin'*- conversion ot tribute on its 
banners, carried conquest and ex¬ 
termination in its bloody passage 
through the entire ol Asia, blotting 
but every trace of arts and civiliza- 
flton, ami substituting for the light 
*AA sciem e the gloomy twilight of 
■ the barbarous crescent, which, in 
V^gypt, (onsiiiued the congregated 
treasures of ages, which, under 
CienghH and the ferocious Timour, 
passed the plough over whole cities, 
and heaped up pyramids of human 
skulls ; overturning the Eastern 
remnant of the Homan emp’.-c, and 
threatening the evtinrtion of Chris¬ 
tianity in the very hcait of Europe. 
The valour ot the chivalrous So- 
hieski rescued Vienna, and routed 
the swarm of infidels w ho poured 
their whitening tents around it,— 
just when the savage Ottoman had 
stooped, piepaied to clutch his prey. 
But the same ferocious spirit tram¬ 
ples on the fairest portion of that 
Europe still, and surrounding na¬ 
tions look coldly on, while the ruth¬ 
less Moslem spreads lnurder and 
desolation through devoted Greece, 
and reigns amid the silence of the 
tombs, sooner than cease to govern 
amid iniquity and oppression. 

We have encroached so far, that 
our notice of the Drama of the pre¬ 
sent day must be much shorter than 
we intended. This, certainly, is 
not the age of vigorous and genuine 
tragedy. Exhaustlcss as have been 
the stores of varied literature pro¬ 
ceeding from it, far as the reign of 
Science has extended, and splendid 
the effusions of high poetic genius 
#6 every day see, vve do not remem¬ 
ber the appearance of one good act¬ 
ing tragedy.—Some from novelty, 
and the talents of the performers, 
have kept the stage for a season or 
f#o, ana then reased to exist. Mr. 
Coleridge’s “ Remorse,” and Mr. 
Milman’s “ Fazio,” as poetic pro¬ 
ductions, possessed great talent, but 
’ were not formed to affect an audi¬ 
ence. Mr. Maturin’s “ Bertram" 
ftas supported for one season bv 
the great powers of Kean, which 
gleamed terrific in the gloomy ban¬ 


dit.—But it had all the faults which 
mark the latter prodnetions of this 
eloquent but erratic writer. Over¬ 
strained character, wildness of dia¬ 
logue, and want of real pathos and 
passion, it possesses the worst errors 
of the German school; an imitation 
of the gloom and ferocity ofSehiller, 
without the same compression of 
energft. It is tainted, too, by that 
conjugal infidelity and moral ab¬ 
sence which run through so many 
of the pieces Of Kot/ehuc. Mr. 
Shiel seems to have written with 
more attention to stage efic< t than 
any of hiseouternpoiai ies # ; his plays 
have not that pot tie richness which 
distinguishes the Manlicd,” and 
otliei vviitingsof the great poet ol* 
his age, and are nbt, perhaps, in 
general talent, equal to some ot Mr. 
Milman’s pieces, vtr the “t'ataline” 
of Mr C'roley; but they are better 
suited to the passions and feelings 
of an audience. His first play of 
“ the Emigrants” wants that force 
and incident which ate embodied in 
his subsequent dramas. “ Ev mine,” 
and “ the Apostate,” are full of 
deep interest, with great diversity of 
chaiaeter. But “ Evadne” is not <tu 
original; it L almost wholly taken 
from the “Ttaitot” ot Shirley, one 
of the elder dramatists, on whom it 
is any thing hut an improvement. 
The plot is agitating and striking, 
and the ehaiaeters of Ludovico and 
Colonna strongly drawn. The part 
of Evadne was known to be written 
for a charming actress now no lunger 
on our boards; and there are some 
very sweet passages attached to it; 
but tin* statue scene, much as it may 
he calculated to display the powers 
of the actress, is yet a very unna¬ 
tural one. A lady, even in Italy, 
seldom invites her lover to an ama¬ 
tory conference arnofig the chilling 
statues of her frowning ancestors. * 
The dialogue sinks far below the 
energy of the original, but there are 
some very beautiful lines through¬ 
out. Tlie following are in Mr. 
SlueEs besi style;— 

Eradne. “ You look altered. 

Viecnfio. But you do not look altered: 
—would you did! 

Aet me peruse the fact, where loveli¬ 
ness 

Stays like the light after the Sun is set, 
Sphered in the stillness of those heaven 
blue eyes, * 
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The soul sits beautiful; the high white 
front, 

Smooth as the brow of Pallas, seems 
a temple 

Sacred to holy thinking ” 

But. tin* play wants that native 
power and originality, conspicuous 
in the elder dramatists.—Some of 
the writing is very common-place; 
for instance :— w 

u She was pure as an untasted fountain; 
Fresh as an April blossom; kind as 
love; 

As meek as patience; as religion, holy, 
And good as infants, giving charity.'’ 

This is beneath criticism. And 
again :— 

——-“ I do not think 

In hell iberq is a time-glass, if the 
damned 

E'er ask what time it is.—I’ve heard 
priests say 

That conscience answers,—-’tis eter¬ 
nity.” 

This is truly extravagant, and 
has not, even in the. image it adopts, 
originality to recommend it: it is a 
gross plagiarism. “ The Apostale” 
has perhaps more originality, but 
less poetry; there is more bustle 
of incident and character than in 
“ Evadnf:.” “ Bellarnira,” another 
plav of the same author, is less 
known. , Mn Slue! is a gentleman 
of great talent, and, for his years, 
of considerable acquirements. But, 
we fear, his plays do not bear that 
impress, which will carry them down 
to other days. They have not the 
stamp of hereafter; they want the 
energy and spirit of the “ older 
lime;” they are sweet, but not per¬ 
manent. or lasting. 

Lord Byron bus added one other 
great nume to the long and distin¬ 
guished list of dramatic, writers of 
our country; “ Manfred,” his first 
drama, is decidedly (in its line) the 
finest production of this great, hut 
singular w riter. . It is an effusion 
sojg'jthe very highest genius, full 
dj the ' sublimest description, apd 
Abounding in passages of transcend¬ 
ent power and beauty. • “ Manfred’ ’ 
is (as might be expected) a dark and 
solitary being, scorning the com¬ 
merce and habitants of this lower 
world, and agitated by troubled 
.^eavings'.after immortality. Re- 
jtierse and love bold full possession 


of his soul—he would recall a lovely 
being, whom he destroyed in this 
world,—and gain a prescience of the 
hidden secrets of an unknown next. 
Some of his soliloquies are gives 
with all the mournful beauty of the 
M Philoctetes” of the Greek poet; 
the scenery of his drama is exqui¬ 
sitely coloured, the frowning Ava¬ 
lanches round the dark Jungfrau,, 
and its mountain cataracts and prep 
cipices, live in the poet’s description. 
But “ Manfred” is not an original 1 ;. 
his is but another reflection from the! 
darkened mirror of that hnaginay 
tion which produced the niorbfu 
Harold, the stern Conrad, and the 
mysterious Lara; these are nil the 
progenitors of “ Manfred,” they 
have bis resemblance in character 
and feeling. Like those painters of 
the Italian and Spanish schools, 
whose canvass shewed nothing but 
the tortures of hell and the suffer¬ 
ings of the damned. Lord Byron 
never deals in the joys and happi¬ 
ness of life: he embodies nothing 
but the darkest passions of morta ¬ 
lity ! Ilis scenes are all sketched as 
if he had never drank at the Gasta- 
lian fount, but sated his thirst at the 
gloomy A vernus; his mind is not 
the rich parterre where every shrub 
-that attracts the breeze, and every 
flower that sips the dew, sport in the 
sun’s rays in \ uvying beauty| it is 
the dark glootnof the Indian forest, 
where the richest exotics wanton in 
all the luxury of growth, hut 
shrouded by those trees of ages, 
through whose twilight branches 
the enlivening sun scarce ever pene¬ 
trates; when he descends to human 
loveliness or human weakness, he 
does so as if lie scorned the feelings 
they betray, and scoffed at their 
frailties and sorrows; he seems to 
fly, like the spirit of another world, 
at the approach of morning, from 
the passions of every-day life to the 
deep recesses of his own dark mind, 
or the troubled contemplation of 
another existence. Great as his 
powers are. Ins mind is almost too 
metaphysic for the lightness of po¬ 
etry; ne thinks too profoundly, 
and doubts and reasons with too 
much depth; mystery seems to be 
his protecting deity, he flics to it 
from the gaze of intercourse; it 
is the mask and covering which 
he never discards; the Tvauderihg 
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.Harold was said to be but a poetic 
portrait of his own feelings, and the 
tales that have spread of nis orien¬ 
tal habits—his drinking - flip of the 
scull of his ancestor, and the endless 
other rumours with which he is en¬ 
veloped serve as clouds to that re- 

f ion of reserve he delights to inha¬ 
il. High biitli and fortune gave 
- marked celebrity to his first produc¬ 
tions, and the cutting satire with 
gwhich he encountered criticism dis¬ 
mayed the boldest of his censors; 

- but his genius alone, bereft of every 
\ adjunct, would entitle him to the 
frame of the first, poet of his age: 
he has a depth and an originality 
which no other writer possesses; the 
walk of the Drama evidently is un¬ 
suited to his powers, and he yet ad¬ 
heres to it as if by perseverance he 
sought to conquer nature. The 
11 Doge of Venice” is laboured and 
heavy, as in every thing coming 
from the pen of the noble author 
there is some fine and energetic 
writing, hut it wants, as a drama, 

, interest and probability both to re¬ 
commend it; a loose jest on the age 
or infirmities of the Doge, reflecting 
on his young bride, is (though bot¬ 
tomed on Italian story) too light an 
injury to rouse the volcano of fury 
which rages in his bosom; the ag¬ 
gression of the unconscious senate is 
much too trivial to kindle the terrible 
mssions which agitate the aged Fa- 
ieri, and prompt him to devote all 
Venice to massacre and ruin. It 
appeared on the London stage con¬ 
trary fo the noble author’s wishes ; 
lie endeavoured to prevent it by an 
injunction, and, as his property, had 
an unquestionable right to do so; 
nothing can be more unfair than 
to bring before the criticism of an 
audience a piece never intended 
for such an ordeal; the writings 
of authors are, in common justice, 
entitled to protection from such 
encroachment. “ Sardanapalus, ” 
and the “ Foscari” have since pro¬ 
ceeded from the same pen, but have 
not been produced on the stage. 
The character of the former is al¬ 
tered from history; in place of the 
total effeminacy which marks the 
historical monarch of Nineveh, the 
. “ Sardanapalus” of the noble poet 
. betrays a better spirit; roused by 
. 'the suggestions of Myrrha, a bcau- 
tiful Crreek girl, he shews himself in 


arms against the insurrection aimed 
at liis crown and life, which he sup¬ 
presses at first by liis valour, but is ul¬ 
timately defeated, and perishes with 
the devoted Greek on a funeral pile 
within the palace of his ancestors. 

“ The Foscari” is founded, like the 
first Drama, on Venetian story; the 
chief Foscari is Doge of Venice, 
and called to sit in judgment on his 
son, accused of crimes against the 
state, and subjected to dreadful tor¬ 
tures ; he is finally sentenced to ba¬ 
nishment, and sinks beneath his 
feelings; the father dies in the same 
wav, after being stripped of the du¬ 
ral dignity. The noble lord seems, 
as lie advances in life, anxious to 
devote the powers of his great and 
inquiring mind to speculative sub¬ 
jects of religion and polemics; liis 
opinions, fearlessly advanced on 
these important questions, have 
roused the whole congregated host 
of writers of an opposite description 
against him, and charges of immo¬ 
rality, In entiousness, impiety, and 
even blasphemy, have been showered 
on him with an unsparing hand; on 
the other side, the noble author, 

u Collecting all his might, dilated stood 
Like Tcneriff, or Atlas, unremov’d.” 

lie has met the fierce assaults un¬ 
shaken, and replied with fiercest 
scorn and defiance, becoming, him¬ 
self the assailant ; in place of 
merely remaining on the defen¬ 
sive ; one celebrated poet incurred 
his deadliest ire, and on him his 
blows have been showered with ter¬ 
rible force and fury:— 

“ Praecipitem-que Daren ardens agit ae- 
quore toto. 

Nunc dextra ingeminans ictus, nunc 
ille sinistrd 

Nec mora, nec requies; quam mnlta 
grandine nimbi 

Culminibus crepitant; sic densis ictibns 
heron 

Crcber utr&que manu pulsat versatque 
Dareta.’’ 

That strange, hut beautiful produc¬ 
tion of his, “ Don Juan,” was al¬ 
ternately condemned as a deliberate 
effort at moral corruption, or de¬ 
plored as a waste of the finest ge¬ 
nius ; it abounds with some of the 
most beautiful passages in English 
oetry, and is full of the deepest 
nowledgeof nature and the human 
heart; bjjtt it trifles with its feelings 
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and sorrows too much ;*scarce has a 
stanza dosed of exquisite pathos. 
Which draws forth almost the 
tear* of sensibility, than the next 
commences by a cold-hearted iest on 
the woes it pourtrayed, and the sor¬ 
rows it occasioned. The “ Ode or 
Hy mn to Grecian Liberty,” is one 
of the finest any language ever yet 
produced ; it is ih itself alone suffi¬ 
cient to give immortality to any 
poet; how prophetically, yet truly, 
does it warn the hapless Greeks 
against foreign promises and deser¬ 
tion, and remind them that every 
chance of freedom rests on them¬ 
selves alone!— 

“ Trust not for freedom to the Franks; 
They have a king who buys and sells; 
In native swords and native ranks, 

The only hope of freedom dwells.” 

But his last drama, or mystery, as 
he terms it, of “ Cain,” has drawn 
apon him the whole directed battery 
of indignant piety and religion; it 
has been more virulently assailed 
than any other production of this 
distinguished writer. Some critics 
have been almost breathless with 
holy horror, while others, distrust¬ 
ing the powers of the pen, have at 
once called on the legal authorities 
to prosecute. The noble poet has 
Mplied to all by unqualified defiance; 
lie dares them to the legal assault, 
and expresses his determination at 
once to appear and take on himself 
the whole results; this is at least 
Bold and manly* and worthy of his 
high and chivalrous hearing. For 
• ourselves, we will not deny that we 
would have preferred Seeing the ge¬ 
nius of Lord Byron exercised, bn 
any other subject; England is a,re¬ 
ligious nation, its glory and prospe¬ 
rity have gone, hand in hand with 
Its religious institutions; were its 
fidth founded on a less firm basis* 
than the immoveable rock on Which 
Christianity stands, yet linked as it 
is with all tne charities of social life, 
itgSjpest' feelings and affections, and 
inwuding, Us it does, all the great 
/practical moral duties, it is not well 
‘to, impeach it in the eyes of the peo¬ 
ple -v with them discontent and 
doubts often arise together; they 
sure not sufficiently educated to form 
accurate conceptions, ot think at 
any depth; and their minds once 
JooM&ed from the anchor of belief. 


and the tenets to which they have 
been taught to give a reverential 
trust and confidence, all the moral 
virtues and duties soon part also. 
Those who employ themselves in the 
praiseworthy task of sapping the 
faith; and undermining ,the founda¬ 
tions of all religion, have accord¬ 
ingly gladly seized on the latter 
works of Lord Byron to aid their 
purposes ; they appear in cheap cdU 
tions, and “ Don Juan” and “ Cain\ 
are thus circulated among thousands 
of comparatively ignorant beings, 
carrying doubt and infidelity witj^ 
them, where all was confidence and 
assurance before. But blasphemy 
is a term of late days much too 
sweepingly applied, and certainly 
quite unmerited by anything in this 
mystery or drama; like many of the 
casuists and fathers of former days 
who were celebrated for tlieir piety. 
Lord Byron has gone to the origin 
of sin and evil, and sounded all the 
depths of fate, free-will, necessity, 
and knowledge; but it is utterly 
unfair to load speculative of meta¬ 
physical disquisition, either in prose 
Or poetry, with the appalling names 
of impiety and blasphemy. The 
great Milton was singularly pious, 
and yet the exclamations of his Sa¬ 
tan against the Deity are fierce and 
frequent. The Lucifer of Lord By¬ 
ron is not the lofty, proud, etherial 
spirit of Milton; he is more mun¬ 
dane, more apparently conversant 
in the ways of this former world' 
and its new inhabitants ; but if the 
most daring flights info the regions 
of doubt and impiety of the noble 
poet’s Lucifer, are edmpared with 
£hose of the Satan of the pious Mil¬ 
ton, it will be seen that the latter 
Lilly equal them in force of lan¬ 
guage, levelled as aspersioh and 
defiance against the triumphant God¬ 
head. 

We give a passage from both :— 

‘Lucifer. “Souls who dare use their 
immortality. 

Souls who dare look the omnipotent 
tyrant jn , 

HiS everlasting face, anil tell him that 
|fis evil Is not good, if fie haS made 
As he Safi th—-which f know not, not 
bdlieve. 

But if he nkade us—He cannot unmake, 
We are immortal. Nay, he’d have ua 

* r • 'O 
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That he may torture, let him, he is 
great, 

But in his greatness, is no happier than 
We in our conflict.” 

Satan. “ What though the field be 
lost, 

All is not lost : th' unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome, 
That glory never shall his wrath or 
might 

Extort from me, to bow and sue for 
, grace, 

With suppliant knee, and deify his 
power, 

TJ'ho from the terror of this arm so 
late 

Doubted his empire; that were low 
indeed, 

That were an ignominy, and shame 
beneath 

This downfall, since by fate, the 
strength of Gods, 

And this empyreal substance cannot 
fail, 

Since through experience of this great 
event, 

In arras not worse, in fore-sight much 
advanced, 

We may, with more successful hope, 
resolve 

To wage, by lorce or guile, eternal 
wur, 

lrreconeileahle to our grand foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in th’ excess 
«*>yi 

Role reigning, holds the tyranny of 
heaven.” 

This is stronger and more power¬ 
ful language, than any in the Mys¬ 
tery of Lord Byron, yet, how ridi¬ 
culous to think of converting it into 
g charge of blasphemy against Mil- 
ton. Again, in the Address of Sa¬ 
tan to the deluded Eve, the dark 
spirit uses all the sceptic sophistry 
of glossing doubt and infidelity, to 
persuade his victim to the fated 
crime. Yet, who would be weak 
enough to select it as a proof of that 
splendid poet’s disbelief, for a mo¬ 
ment, of the power and infallibility 
of the Great Creator. 

Satan. “ And 'what are Gods, that man 
may not become 

As they, participating God-like food, 
The Gods are first, and that advantage 
use, 

On our belief, that all from them pro¬ 
ceeds, 

I. question it; for this fair earth I see, 
Warm’d by the sun, producing every 
. kind, 

'} v " w ‘ • 


Them nothing—if they all things, who 
inclosed 

Knowledge of good and evil, in this 
tree, 

That whoso eats thereof, forthwith at- 
tains 

Wisdom witbont their leave,and where¬ 
in lies 

TV offence, that man should thus at- 
taiu to know 

What can your knowledgehurt him, or 
this tree ? 

Impart against his will if all be his. 

Or is it envy ? and can envy dwell 
lu heav’nly breasts? 

Wo are pressed for space, or we 
could select other and stronger pas¬ 
sages from the “ Paradise Lost,” 
which would confirm our confuta¬ 
tion of the weak and unfounded ac¬ 
cusations levelled against the noble 
poet. There is some very animated 
and beautiful writing in this Drama, 
we shall give one passage more from 
it as an instance. Cain borne by 
the dark Daemon into the vast abyss 
of space, surveys the multiplying 
succession of worlds, and bursts 
into admiration! 

Cain. “ —- — Oh! tlion beautifal 

Aud unimaginable ether, and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still increasing lights! what are 
ye ? what 

Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air where ye roll along, as 1 have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of 
Eden ; 

Is your course measured for you ? or 
do ye 

SiVecp on in your unbounded revelry., 
Thro’ an serial universe of endless 
Expansion, at which my soul aches to 
think, 

Intoxicated with eternity. 

Oh, God ! Oh, Gods! or whatsoe’er 
ye are, 

How beautiful ye are, how beautiful 
Your works or accidents, or whatsoe’er 
They may be,—let me die as atoms die, 
(If that they die), or know ye or your 
might 

And knowledge, my thoughts are not 
in this hour 

Unworthy what I see, tho’ my drag is 
Spirit, let me - expire, or see them 
nearer.” 

, - t 

This is highly poetic, and worthy 
of the noble author, but there are 
many other passages of prosaic 
ruggedne&s throughout. There is 
great* force and originality about 
Lord Byron as, a dramatic writer. 
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but no vaiie.ty , even Cain is but 
a darker portrait of Manfred. He 
is drawn with the same unbounded 
aspirations after the secrets of im¬ 
mortality ; be bolds the same commu¬ 
nion with spirits of another world, 
the same troubled inind and brooding 1 
discontent absorb him, he rushes 
on from doubt to defiance, until, in an 
hour of sudden fury, at the rejection 
of his sacrifice, his meeker brother 
falls by his hand. It would bo idle 
to compare this mystery either as a 
whole, or in any part, with the great 
poem of Milton, whose powers were 
of an order, no second poet has since 
shewn. The genius of Milton soars 
to the highest heaven of sublimity, 
while other poe.'s only “wing the 
mid-way air.” We wish Lord Hy ron 
would devote his great genius to 
regular and legitimate poetry, that he 
would select subjects worthy of illus¬ 
tration by his muse ; subjects which 
would hand his name with the asso¬ 
ciated band of England’s greatest 
poets to the latest posterity. We 
should be happy to see his mind 
more tempered, and his writings 
breathe the spirit, of more equable 
feelings, less of the darker passions 
of human life, and more of calm 
Uud rational happiness: continual 
bursts of mental wildness are like 
the headlong rays of his own eastern 
sun, too powerful for lengthened 
endurance; while softer feeling and 
description, like moonlight steal¬ 
ing through the clustering foli¬ 
age into the bower of retirement, 
bring luxury of thought and plea¬ 
sure in their train. The Dramatic 
efforts of Lord, Byron will not pur¬ 
chase for Turn permanent fame; vve 
would recommend him to resign 
that walk of literature, and not to 
try and force nature into an exist¬ 
ence foreign to her, while in the 
fertile soil of his splendid genius 
the choicest flowers of poetry will 
rise in spontaneous abundance, and 
flourish with only gentle care and 
cultivation, in rich and delightful 
profusion. 

j.P ur subject lias grown upon us, 
flpttil we tear, it has exceeded- all 
Epbunds; in fact, the limits* of an 
Hpssay are too narrowed to permit a 
freview of all the Tragic Dramas 
*>of the day; we may, perhaps, rc- 
tarti to them at a future peripd. 
The “ Remorse,” of Mr. Coleridge, 
W* Marc stated, written with 


great powers, but unfitted to the 
stage; Fazio is simply and beauti¬ 
fully drawn. The jealousy which 
incites the hapless Bianca, to accuse 
her husband of the murder, as the 
only means of withdrawing him from 
her hated rival, Aldabella, and her 
subsequent dreadful contrition and 
remorse, are powerfully depicted. 
This play has all the marks of ge¬ 
nius, without the pomp and splen¬ 
dour of diction, which distinguish 
the “ Fall of Jerusalem,” “Samer,” 
The Martyr of Antioch,” and other 
dramatic poems of ihc same author. 
“ The Miraudola,” of Mr. Proctor; 
“ Conscience,” by Mr. Ilayncs; anti 
Mr. Croly’s late line Tragedy of 
“Cataline,” are before us, hut we 
have not present space to devote to 
them as they deserve. “ Miramlola,” 
has great powers of poetry, and 
some very affecting scenes. The 
exclamation of the horrified Duke, 
on the execution of his son, “ 1 want 
to die!” possesses great force and 
nature. The play of “ Conscience,” 
is chastely and equably written; 
some very charming passages may 
be selected from it, but its undevia¬ 
ting adherence to the unities of the 
ancient masters, and its want of 
plot and incident, render it (howe¬ 
ver classical) as a whole, cold and 
ineffective; its author, Mr. Haynes, 
has displayed unquestionable powers 
of composition, and great purity of 
taste; we have been glad to bear 
that he has another Tragedy in pre¬ 
paration. “Cataline,” it is said, is 
to be brought out at Drury-lane 
Theatre. The character of the bold 
and reckless conspirator is pour- 
trayed with great effect; but varying 
essentially in feature from the re¬ 
cord left of him by the historian 
Sallust. His wife, the daughter of 
the terrible Marius, like the guilty 
artner of Macbeth, is always re- 
ukinghis irresolution, and seeking 
“ to screw his courage to the stick-' 
ing point.” She recalls to his me¬ 
mory the bloody entry of her san¬ 
guinary father into trembling Rome, 
and “ his horses hoofs wet with 

i mtrician blood,” until Cataline at 
ength appears in arms against his 
country. We question whether the 
softened character of irresolution, 
given him by the Dramatist, adds to 
his effect, the portrait drawn of him,- 
by Sallust,is most striking. “ Nan»- 
que animus impurus diis. homing 
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busque infestus, neque vigiliis neqne 
quietibus sedan poterat; ita consci- 
entia nientem excitam veXabat, igi- 
tur colos t*i cxsanguis, faedi oculi; 
dtns ninth*, mode tardus inccssns; 
proiMis in facie vultuqnc vecordia 
incrat.” 

Th s is a striking likeness, drawn 
by a masterly hand of the agitated 
and remorseless ronspirator, and 
cannot he impioved. 

The two pieat fauUs of tragedy, 
in gencixl, au> inflated dialogue, 
and want of real pathos and pas¬ 
sion. Writers of lattei days look 
less to the feelings width should 
agitate their personages, than to the 
pomp of words. It has been often 
obscne 1, that the dt epest agitation 
of the mind is such, as no language 
can describe; woids ran only paint 
ideas, and not the silent, utter excess 
of giief or rage, which the soul at 
times feels with sutli energ} as to 
he heieft of all distinct peiceptions. 
The look of mute reproach with 
which the indignant Dido returns 
the addiess of /Eneas, and then flies 
in*o the gloomy shades, and the, 
same reproachful silence with which 
Ajax stalks . aay fiorn his enemy, 
mail: the g 1 cat discrimination of 
the poet. Passion, however, will 
often call forth expression of the 
strongest description, by rousing 
every faculty, and exciting images 
suitable to the situation ot the mo¬ 
ment. Anger, which inflames the 
mind, inspues hold and daring 
images; those of grief and sorrow, 
are more broken and subdued:— 
when passion sleeps, and real ge¬ 
nius is wanting to produce it, an 
unnatural fancy appears as the sub¬ 
stitute, and often errs, in creating 
figures and language utterly un¬ 
suited to the scene. 

It has been doubted, whether the 
rejection of the chorus of the Greek 
tragedians, supported by the au¬ 
thority, in ancient days, of Aristotle 
and Horace, and, in later ones, of 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Racine, • 


.has been an improvement to modern 
tragedy. There are several objec¬ 
tions to it, but it certainly, also, has 
many advantages to recommend it. 
It fills up the vacuity between the 
acts, often so sensibly felt, on the 
stage ; it gives an air of probability 
and real life, by interposing in the 
action, and bearing a part in it.—It 
is, beside, a peip*tual moral com¬ 
mentary on the Drama itself, en¬ 
forcing- every virtuous sentiment, 
aud rectifying eveiy vicious one, 
and points out the great moral to 
be drawn from the progress and 
catastrophe. 

Without claiming any peculiar 
moral merit for the Drama, we may 
assert, that it has a powerful in¬ 
fluence on the manneis and feelings 
of a people, generally. In barbar¬ 
ous nations, we have seldom seen 
the Drama prevail; while, in free 
and polished countries, it is always 
(herished. The moral influence of 
the Drama does not perish with the 
feelings of the moment. Wc do 
not attempt to say, it incites at 
once to the emulation of any distin¬ 
guished character, or the attain¬ 
ment of any peculiar virtue; but, 
it ultimately blends itself with the 
mass of our feelings, and becomes 
incorporated with our general ideas. 
To it, we owe some of the noblest 
productions in our language, and 
many of our proudest rc*colk*< tions. 
It is indissolubly linked with the 
most pci feet of our arts and sci* 
ences; Musir, Painting, and Archi¬ 
tecture have all combined to illustrate 
and adorn it. Tragedy now appear* 
on our stage in natural and classical 
costume. Cato no longer dies in 
a full-bottomed wig, nor is Macbeth 
seen in a tarmshea court-suit. The 
days of Booth and Quin are gone 
by; Garrick introduced a permanent! 
reform on the stage,by hi6 exertions, 
and it was perfected by the fine taste 
and discriminating judgment of Mr, 
Kemble. 
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No. 

It was mentioned in a preceding 
Number, that the Harrow is distin¬ 
guished from the Cairn by the ma¬ 
terials of which Jhey are composed; 
the latter consisting of stones, but 
the former of earth. It is probable, 
that the Cairn is the origin of the 
Barrow , for it is found among na¬ 
tions in their rude state. In some 
countries, where the stones are plen¬ 
tiful, the Barrow has not displaced 
the Cairn. This may have been 
owing to the inhabitants retaining 
a tenacity for the customs of their 
ancestors’, as in Scotland and Wales. 
Among the nations, which have not 
changed the rude stone for the loose 
earth, were (he ancient Egyptians, 
who frequently united both, and 
adorned the earthen mound with 
the pyramid of brick or hewn stone. 
—The probability is, that the Cairn 
may have succeeded the single stone, 
which, in days of old, was set up as 
a memorial of some particular event, 
of which, Scripture-history furnishes 
u» with numerous instances.—“And 
Jacob rose up in the morning, and 
took the stone that he had put for 
his pillow, and set it up for a pil¬ 
lar, and poured oil upon it. -— 
Grn. xxviii. 18. The loose heap 
of stones, or Cairn, was also com- 
'meliorative of some important cir¬ 
cumstance,— 1 “ And Joshua said unto 
them, Pass over before the ark of 
the Lord your (plod into the midst 
of Jordan, and take ye up, every 
man of you, a stone upon his shoul¬ 
der, according to the number of the 
tribes of the children of Israel: That 
this may be a sign among you, and 
•when your children ask their fathers 
.'In time to come, saying, * What 
*meau ye by these stones ?’ Then ye 
aha]l answer them. That the wa¬ 
fers pf Jordan were cut off before 
"the ark of tire cpyeoaitf of the Lord ; 

, when it passed over Jordan, the wa¬ 
ters of Jordan were cut off: and 
these stone* shall be a memorial 
to the children of Israel, for eycr.” 
Josh. iv. 5,8. — We arc informed of 


C 

II. 

a Cairn having been raised o\ er the 
,dead body of Absolom.—“ Aud they 
took Absolom, and cast him into 
a deep pit in the wood, and laid a 
very great heap of stones upon 
him.” 2 Sam. xviii. 17.—The de¬ 
sign of the Caiin in this island has 
been to commemorate some remark¬ 
able event, to perpetuate the memoi y 
of the dead, and sometimes for re¬ 
ligious purposes. Some suppose it 
to betheielhs of J)i uidic.il super¬ 
stition, and dedicated to tin* sun, 
for the purposes of augunal nil 
culations and execrations. 'That 
Reveral aie of la’er date, and of 
Roman < oitsti action, is evident, from 
a large one baling been opened in 
177L at Turpin’s Hill, in Northum¬ 
berland, in which were found two 
stone coffins, the one containing two 
urns, and copper coins of Domitian, 
Antoninus Pius, and Faustina. 
About 1729, one was opened near 
Atterburne, in the same county. 
After removing about sixty tons of 
stones, a cavity of three feet lonr>, 
two feet broad, and four feet deep, 
was discovered. It contained first, 
about eighteen inches of fine mould, 
then a layer of ashes mixed with 
hones ana half-burned wood, and 
then two feet of fine river sand. 
Pennant mentions the opening of 
one in Wales, a few years ago. It 
had been erected over a room, about 
nine feet in diameter, and seven 
in height, forming a hexagon. 
Round the sides were stone benches, 
upon winch lay a number of bones. 
The roof being of a single slab 
was supported by one stone. Alany 
Cairns in Scotland, are of recent 
date. Some were constructed by 
the friends of individuals, that fell 
jin the Rebellion of 17df>. There 
is a proverb among the Highland¬ 
ers, to this day, expressive of their 
respect for the dead,: “I will add a 
stone to your cairn.” 

* T. R. 

Uuggatfi Dec. 7, 1822. 
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SKETCHES OP SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 

AND PARIS. 


LETTER VII. 

* 

From Sir Charles Darnley , Bart, to the Marquis de Vermont. 


Par(s. 

Mv Dear Marquis, 

Ey th<; assistance, of your nu¬ 
merous and flatteriuj» - recommenda¬ 
tions, I begin to make my way in 
French society. I am very sensible 
of the obligations t owe you in this 
respect, for I find my countrymen 
are not very popular in this city ; 
and, with the exception of a very 
small number of persons of exalted 
rank, who, by peculiar favour, are 
still admitted, the doors of the most 
respectable Parisians are shut against 
the English. Had I not, therefore, 
possessed such a talisman , as the 
name of your friend bestows on me, 

I must have been satisfied in dividing 
my mornings between the gallery of 
the Louvre, ami the promenades- of 
theThuillcries and Boisde Bologne; 
and my evenings between the thea¬ 
tres, the Palais Royal, and the gam¬ 
ing-houses. Such* is the manner in 
which two-thirds of British tra¬ 
vellers consume their time in this 
town ; and such, and such only, are 
the opportunities they enjoy of ex¬ 
amining your national character. 

J, on the contrary, have been hos¬ 
pitably entertained at several houses; 
and, in becoming better acquainted 
with the customs of the country, 
have already reconciled myself to 
many which, at first, seemed either 
extraordinary or improper. — For 
instance: finding, in the commence¬ 
ment of my career, that only an hour 
was allotted to dinner (which I con¬ 
fess still appears to me too short a 
period for that meal, If conversation 
and not the mere gratification of the’ 
appetite brings friends together on 
such occasions), and observing that 
your countrymen, immediately after 
these hasty repasts, hurried away 
to pay a round of visits, I began to 
suspect that the French were quite 
insensible of those pleasures from 
which we derive our best enjoy¬ 
ments,— I mean the charms of‘a 
domestic circle. In acquiring a, 
more correct knowledge of your ha¬ 


bits, I perceive my" mistake, and 
acknowledge, that the difference be¬ 
tween the usages of the two nations 
in this respect, is more in the name 
than the reality. Perhaps it is true, 
that it happens oftener to an English¬ 
man than to a Frenchman, to spend 
his evenings with his wife and chil¬ 
dren, without any company, and 
with only those amusements which ■ 
conversation, books, or music alibi'd. 
But if thesomfet of a Parisian are not 
exclusively devoted to the inmates 
of his family, he does not pass them" 
with strangers. The visitors whom 
he receives, or the persons in call¬ 
ing on whom he passes the hours 
after dinner, are generally either 
his near relations, or old and long- 
tried friends. He seldom stays by 
his own fire-side, unless it is enli¬ 
vened by the presence of some one 
whom he s.neerely loves ; but when 
lie goes from Home, it i^ to enjoy 
the society of those who are endeared 
,to him by the ties of blood, or by 
those of the tenderest attachment, 
or not, as is the case too often ivhen 
we go into the world in London, to 
mix in heartless crowds of five r 
hundred or a thousand persons, 
whom vanity, and- not affection, 
brings together. 

Indeed, the manner in which the 
claims of kindred and ancientfriend- 
ship are attended to, in this country, 
is highly honourable to the national 
character. Nothing, I am told, is 
more rare than a disagreement be-, 
tween parents and children. The 
remotest degrees of relationship are,.- 
respectfully remembered, arid the ' 
nearer ones are considered almost 
sacred. Indeed, it is delightful, in 
the centre-of a dissipated city, and 
in the highest circles of its society,' 
to hear those who Compose them 
addressing each other bytlie primi¬ 
tive but affectionate titles of father, 
mothet, untie, aunt, or cousin.— 
On the whole, therefore, I think it 
may be said, with truth, that if a 
■ French mangoes oftener abroad than 
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an .Englishman, when abroad the 
Frenchman is more at home.—His 
s wife and children may not occupy 
SOrrtuch of his time, but his parents 
and near relations see him much 
oftener. Hence, too, arisps another 
amiable trait, which l have much 
pleasure in remarking,—1 mean the 

f eneral respect which is paid to age. 
nstead of persons advanced in life 
being neglected and rarely invited 
into company (which I fear are fanlts 
of commission and omission equally 
common in England),- I find them 
admitted into all parties in France, 
and received with every testimony 
of marked and becoming respect. 
The youngest and most dissipated 
coxcomb of Paris will offer his arm 
to a matron of seventy, if, in cross¬ 
ing the room, her tottering step be¬ 
trays .her- need of such assistance; 
nor will his politeness cease, till he 
has led her to an armed chair, drawn 
a footstool near her, and placed her 
work-bag on the table before her. 
Nor have I ever seen here such scenes, 
as I fear you have too frequently oc¬ 
casion to remark at our halls in Lou-, 

1 don, -4mean,two or three giddygiris' 
leaning oa the arm of ttyeir partners, 

I, and making their way to the supper- 
-foora, in high glee aud spirits, while 
- their respectable mother, alone and, 
.• unprotected, seems scarcely remem¬ 
bered, and is left to-the mercy, of 
(a fashionable, j but still ill-mannered 
( crowd. But after making these con- 
’cessions, which truth and justice de-f 
- maud, l must be permitted to remark 
another-traif.in your national cha¬ 
racter-,of a, different description, 
which I-was led to observe^ by being , 
accidentally present at a curious 
scene, which I shall now relate:— 

; T must now begin by telling you 
Hjjthatl have l«arnt to conform myself 
the usages pf this country, and 
&ow make a round of dailv visits: 




or to that of a wedding—to the Wr¬ 
ing of ^.servant or a house. Or to 
some occurrence deeply affecting the 
fortunes or the affections of the par¬ 
ties. Well, I fonnd that .the present 
discussion related to a splendid gala, 
, for which the Countess had sent out 
cards of invitation, and which is 
given in honour of the approaching 
nuptials of her lovely daughter with 

the Marquis dc-. Now the 

report of this intended gala hav¬ 
ing reached the ears of the young 
Duchcsse dc -, sire became ex¬ 

tremely anxious to obtain a ticket, 
because, as the company invited are 
to assume, on this occasion, the cos- 
tump. of the reign of Henry IVth., 
she had the vanity to think that her 
person was particularly suited to the 
dress usually given in the pictures 
of those days to “ La Belle (ia- 
brielle." —Not. being known to the 
Countess, she applied to the Cheva¬ 
lier de-, (who is the intimate 

. friend of both ladies) and he wil¬ 
lingly undertook the task, which he 
was now endeavouring- to execute. 
In answer to his request of an invi¬ 
tation for the Duchess, the Countess 
rather coldly answered, “ that the 
entertainment was solely given to 
her intimate acquaintance, and that 
she had not the honour of perceiving 
the name of the Duchess in that 
list.” 

“ On which list ?” rejoined the 
Chevalier (who would not be de¬ 
terred from his object) No person 
is more ambitious of appearing than 
her for whom I apply.” 

“ The Duchess is very polite,” 
said the lady of the house,—“ Mats ” 

“ Mais ! what ?” interrupted the 
Chevalier; “You can have no ob¬ 
jection to visit the Dnclwss; for, 
though beautiful, you know her 
character is irreproachable." 

“ Undoubtedly,” answered the 


-With all the regularity of a London Countess; “ and on any other occa 

' physician.. Oh one of these occa- * 1 - ,J ’- 1 - ' m i -*~ 

. shins, while-paying pay Aspects to 


ir.friehd the Countcsade- 


I should be proud to have th© 
Honour of being presented to the 
Duchess.'— Mai*. 

“ For God’s sakife,” again inter- 


bund I large. paHy assembled. 

:d busily engaged in a .conversa- rupting her, exclaimed the Cheva- 
stion,’which my arrival by.no means Her, “ give me no more of these 
»* or yon'lpidpw* l|«nti. in , -chilling mats, but let us come to 
• a Parisian circle, eyerjr thing is a proper understanding.—-! need 
«;gspenhf||4iii(i0>«ed» wtottim it relates , not remind .yoaj that with the'ani- 
^ , ^liil n g re d^n t8 nf a medicine, or ‘ gle exoeptiott of your oWa*.(tbe 
.it ,jjDwehess W& the'most agreeable' 

(:$fer weekly'jplk* 
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a/> delightful, and she authorises 
me to say, that if you will gratify 
her in this particular instance, she 
will heehappy to invite you and 
your fail daughter to these her re¬ 
gular son res, and also to a mas¬ 
querade which she is soon to give; 
and by way of obviating every dif¬ 
ficulty on the score ot ceremony, 
before the evening of your ftte, she 
will leave her card at your door.” 

Tlie < hevalier had now touched 
the magic chord, (for these weekly 
parties hud long been the subject of 
many an anxious wish in the bosom 
of I he Countess) her frigid word 
man was no more repeated—every 
scruple vanished—the lady smiled— 
the thked was signed, sealed, and 
delivered, and M. Le Chevalier has¬ 
tened aw ay to the expecting Duchess, 
not more pleased at having executed 
his commission than the Countess 


seemed to be at having made so pro¬ 
fitable a bargain. Now, though 
there w as no harm in all this, it dis¬ 
closed a characteristic trait, and 
shews that such is the ardour of the 
French, in the pursuit of pleasure, 
that even the proudest of them are 
disposed to make a sacrifice of every 
feeling of delicacy, when amusement 
offers its seductive bait. 

Here, in spite of the unaltered 
prejudices of your haute noblesse 
against the very name ot trade, two 
ladies of the highest rank were seen 
bartering ball against ball, with all 
the trading spirit and manoeuvering 
adroitness which lommercial men 
display when exchanging bales of 
cotton for hogsheads of claret, or 
loads of iron for cargoes of East 
or West Indian produce. 

Adieu. 

Chaiu.es Daknlev. 


LETTER VIII, 

From the Marquis de Vermont to Sir Chat Its Dai nlvy , Bart. 


London. 

My Dear Daunlf.y, 

It gives me great pleasure to 
find, botli from your own letters, and 
from those of my correspondents, 
that you have alieady made yourself 
opular in those circles to which it 
as been my good fortune to be the 
accidental cause of first introducing, 
you. Mv national vanity, too, is 
much gratified in drawing from you 
an acknowledgment, that if we have 
many loibles, we have still some vir¬ 
tues.’ In your last dispatch, yon 
shew your discernment in observing, 
and your justice in admiring, the 
respect which is generally paid te 
age in France, ana to all the ties of 
kindred attachment and ancient 
friendship. 

As your residence lengthens 
amongst us, atad consequently ydur 
knowledge pf pur habits, I Matter 
myself that you will discover other 
objects deserving your commenda¬ 
tion ; and 1 am persuaded, that in 
spite of the caricature drawn in one 
of your letters of the manner in 
which yon suppose marriages to be 
contracted amongst ns, you will 
discover that examples of conjugal 
'felicity are at least as common at 
Paris as in ^ondou. 


With regard to the negociation 
for an exchange of parties between 
two ladies, 1 shall only now observe, 
that if our belies make a trade of 
their amusements, I suspect, that, 
among the wives of the gravcrEng- 
lish, similar arrangements (though 
concealed and managed with more 
art) are by no means rare. Perhaps 
I shall have occasion to revert to 
this subjeit hereafter, hut for the 
present 1 have other topics to discuss. 

If my letters have been of any 
u?e to you, the obligation has been 
amply repaid by the benefit which I 
have received from your recommen¬ 
dations in London. I have already 
received so many invitations to the 
hospitable tables • of your friends, 
that 1 have had frequent opportuni¬ 
ties of witnessing the manner in 
which the .English associate toge¬ 
ther on these occasions.- 1 have fey 
accident visited at the houses of pfer-y 
sows in very different situations of 
life, and probably-of very diffbnent 
fortunes; and nothing has surprized 
me more, than to observe in all of 
them a similar character, I have 
dined in the families of merchants, 
lawyers, physicians, private gentle¬ 
men, privy-counsellors, amt peers, 
without remarking any distinguish- 
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ing circumstance, which could have 
shewn the class to which they re¬ 
spectively belonged. Every where 
I find a party of sixteen or eighteen 
who are ushered from the 
drawing-room fo the eating-parlour 
With hcraldric precision, according 
to the'rank which each individual is 
hy law entitled to claim. Every 
where numerous tapers, held in lofty 
candelabra, of lamps in classical 
shapes, diffuse a brilliant light. 
Every where champagne sparkles 
in the silver ice-pails, while innnjne-' 
ra hie'Other wines of the rarest kind, 
and richest flavour, are handed 
round in troublesome profusion. 

Every where two copious services, 
with various removes, appear on 
dishes of embossed plate, or on 
those of the most beautiful china, 
and are followed hy a dessert of 
equal magnificence. Every where 
the attendants are numerous and 
well dressed, and every where reigns 
that corresponding neatness and 
propriety which so peculiarly dis¬ 
tinguish your establishments. 

Now, though wealth is very-ge- 
pcrally diffused in this' country' I 
cannot understand. how all those 
persons* Among whom .this wealth 
must have fallen in vct$‘ different 
proportions, contrive to’ live, with 
equal splendour and expense. The 
only difference I can perceive is, 
that in some houses thfe dinner is 
better dressed than at others,’ and 
ttee servants more at home in the . 
performance, of their duty. In other 
respects, an almost .tiresome uni¬ 
formity prevails in the style of the 
entertainment. A propos de la'buf¬ 
fing, you must pardon me for ob¬ 
serving, that the desire of adopting 
not only the style of our eating, 
but also the names of our dishes, 
(which is so'prevalent as to become 
almost a rage) leads your ladies and 
gentlepien into as many mistakes in 
talking of them, as theft cooks com¬ 
mit in the composition of these fa¬ 
vourite articles. ' Thus at, one ditr¬ 
uer I was atked to help the bully 
beef, At another f was offered a eyt(4 
of mutton, and at a third I was' as¬ 
sured tfic rartgoo’vetd wa&excellent,. 
yet the persons from whose lips fell 
these, ha fburistns were, inother re- 
neither vulgar nor illiterate. 
I^NTter Aokn owled gmg the expen- 
P^;3lio«fitality with which strait-. 


gers are received in England, ar 
the taste and elegance which the en\ 
tertaininents given by the higher 
ranks in this country display, f am 
sorry to say, that my praises ran go 
no farther. The utmost care seems 
taken that each side of the table 
should present a corresponding 
number of plats raison4s, that the 
perigord pie should be matched with 
the vol an vent, and the cotelettrs d 
la minute with the fric.ande.au. In 
short, that every dish should fill its 
appropriate station as exactly as the 
soldier finds his in a military parade. 
But though such is the regularity 
observed in the arrangement of the 
festive board, very little considera¬ 
tion is paid to the selection and 
placing Of the company invited to 
one of these costly lianquets. I 
mean as to the respective qualities 
and dispositions of those who mal- 
'gri cux are made close neighbours 
for three or four hours , at one of 
these protracted dinners. It is true, 
as I have already observed, that 
every body,- who has the slightest 
pretension to precodonee, is given 
• the post of honour with all possible 
attention to his rank, and with very 
little regard for his wishes or incli¬ 
nations;—but here ends the duty of 
the master of the house, and the 
rest of his friends are allowed, pell 
mell, to range themselves as chance 
may direct. 

It does indeed seem to me most 
. extraordinary, that, at tables where 
'such large s.ums are lavished in pro¬ 
curing every possible gratification 
for the eye and appetite, no re¬ 
gard should be paid to the mutual 
taste And feelings of the guests. I 
see every day the most glaring in¬ 
congruities of this kind at houses, 
$P>e owners of which would think 
’themselves mortified and degraded, 
if their servants committed the 
slightest deviation from received 
usages in the arrangement of the 
various luxuries with which' their 
table is' loaded. Thtts l have re¬ 
marked a beautiful aridlirely young 

{ rirl seated between a superannuated 
ieau affld a prim doctor of divinity. 
A bluestocking belle, with a giddy 
officer of the guards on one side, 
and- a fox-hunting squire on the 
oth$r — A. lady ot the evangelical 
school nfeXt A professed libertine, # 
talkative arid speculative widow ne&r 

!<■, , '■ '• ■ - >" ■ ' t ’ . ( ,’C ■ 
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e arned man, (who was also deaf,) 
a violent oppositionist by the 
! of a peer in office. 1 have seen, 
an author condemned to have for 
his neighbour, the known writer of 
a critique, under the severity of 
which he was still smarting; and 
two Frenchmen placed side by side, 
who, though both emigrants to this 
country, were driveu hither by the 
violence of-their opposite opinions, 
the one for his unabated attachment 
to the fallen Napoleon, and the 
other for his ultra-zeal in the cause 
of legitimacy. In short, nothing 
can he more comical than the con¬ 
fusion produced hy such ill-assorted 
parties, and I have sometimes been 
half tempted to suspect that the 
giver of the fete had amused him¬ 
self in bringing together the persons 
least suited to each other. 


which formerly made a journey to tins 
country appear an object of horror 
to the mind of a Frenchman. Still 
it seems strange that the absence of 
that sex (whose presence, every where 
is- the signal of pleasure) should, 
here act as a charm in unbending 
the heart of John Hull. But though 
on these occasions ypu.r countrymen 
throw aside their gravity, they do 
not become either more entertaining 
or more decorous, and t have oftefj, 
heard a kind of conversation at the 
best tables, such as in France would 
only be tolerated at the mess of a 

S arrison town, or among professed 
ebauchees in their moments of se¬ 
cret and vicious indulgence. 

An English gentleman, free from 
all prejudices, who has ofteu given 
me very valuable (information, and 
to whom I have l-pmarked, as 1 have 


The natural consequence of the- 
little attention paid to the. selection 
of the company is, that at these 
great dinners there is hut little con¬ 
versation, and except for professed 
gluttons no real enjoyment. In¬ 
deed, I lind, that while the ladies 
remain at table, a certain number , 
of common place questions are so 
often repeated, in lien of the sensi¬ 
ble remarks which I expected from 
the well informed English, that I 
am no less tired of hearing them re¬ 
echoed than of receiving the circular 
visits of the servants, who plague 
one almost every live minutes, with 
the offer of sonic fresh kind of be¬ 
verage. The interrogations 1 allude 
to are, with little variation, as fol¬ 
low :— 

Will you do me the honour of 
taking a glass of wine with me? 
Do you prefer Sauterne or Hermit¬ 
age ? Champagne or Hock ? Were 
you at the Opera last night ? What 
do you think of the new ballet? 
What news have you from Paris? 
Do you like England ? Are you 
going to Lady Bell Bartbqne’s 
quadrille, or. Lady Lappet’s “At 
Home?" 

When the moment arrives at 
which, according to your ungallant 
customs, the female part of the (wn- 

C disappears, those who remain 
ne, I am ashamed to say so, 
more at their ease, and less disposed 
to formality. I must confess that I 
have never yet witnessed one of those 
Bacchanalian scenes, the dread of 


done in this letter to you, how gene¬ 
rally magnificent and generally dull 
I find the dinners at London, assures 
me that the one characteristic is oc¬ 
casioned hy the other. He says that 
expensive entertainments are given 
by many who can but ill afford 
them, aud as the grand object (next 
to making a display for the sake of 
giving themselves the appearance of 
men of wealth and importance) is 
to repay those entertainments of 
which they have already partaken, 
and to challenge similar invitations 
from those whom they are ambitious 
.of visiting, they crowd together as 
many guests as possible, selecting 
them, not according to'their social 
qualities, hut as policy or vanity 
dictates, after examining the ledger 
account in which they regularly en¬ 
ter their parties, past, expected, and 
to come. 

. I ndecd my informant goes farther, 
and pretends that first and second¬ 
hand dinners a^e quite common in 
London, that is. to say, two feasts 
are given in the same week. To 
the nrst all the highest titled and 
wealthiest of the donor’s acquaint¬ 
ance are exclusively invited; and to 
the second (whichis simply a haidi 
of the former repast) his poorer and 
more distant connexions and countr v 
cousins, mixed up,perhaps, with some 
needy Scotch lotas, or minor mem¬ 
bers of the [corps diplomatique, who 
are reserved for the inferior banquet, 
in' Order to excite the wonder and 
respecj of the, rest of the company.- 
'‘i'.- ? > ' V.s 
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My friend has described om> of these ' newspapers, Imf which, with (his 
scenes in some lines which I believe permission, I shall now venture \o 
appealed two jears ago in your ,trunscribe: - \ 


If with limited means you would make a display. 

Come listen to me, and i’ll shew \ou the way; 

Pick acquaintance with persons ot fashion and state, 

I mean suplt as arc, or Who think them'elves great; 

For our folks of distinction, high rank, and high birth, 
Mix strangely with some of the basest on earth ; 

And those counterfeit great ones pass current, I’m told, 
Just as pieces of paper were taken for gold.— 

Hire a house in the purlieus of Ton, and take caie 
That it stands in a street near some smart-sounding square: 
Such as Hanovfr, Grosvenor, or Portman at least. 

Then make your arrangements for giving a feast. 

Of your room and your table first measure the feet. 

To see it a score of these dons you can seat. 

Wedged together like slaves in a slap, for von know 
The object you aim at’s not eomfoit hut show ; 

J*iext. send out your cards, and remembei then size 
is a thing ivbidl by no means you ought to despise ; 

For a latge printed card, like a thundering knock, 
Aunoum es a pei son of no vulgar stock; 

And after inwting lords, dandies , and wits. 

With some belles, and a few of the feed-giving cits, 

Let your hoard, deck'd by euhiniir franfois display, 

As per conti act agreed on, des plate raisonnes ; 

Ana so having made 6n that day a great dadi, 

You may ask yottjr old friends on the next to a hash ; 

For these Fieuchoien a plan economic pursue. 

And out of one dinner, contrive to pinch two. 

To be sure it may happen, that things may go wrong ; 
That the fish may be stale, or the soup not too strong : 
That the sautes prove sour, and the < teams ratiier acid ; 
But loep your own secret, dear Sir, find be placid; 

Your second-hand guests (form’d of quizzes who dine 
At home on boil’d chickens, roast beef, or cold chine,) 

In spite of wry faces will cram, and suppose 
That all faults aie the faults of their taste or their nose. 
And if the next morning their stomachs should rue 
The honour allow’d them of feasting with you, 

They’ll think it a tax, though discover’d too late, 

Which the little must pay when they mix with the great. 


After saying so much above re¬ 
specting the dinner-parties of Lon* 
don, 1 must add a few words on the 
assemblies, with which they are ge- 
Oecally concluded. Here, again, as 
‘w Frenchman, 1 shall appear un¬ 
grateful, whet) t complain of the 
old .English countcy-dance having 
been abandoned for etna, which you 
t bow call dm quadrille* but which, 
formerly, in your rage for foreign 
misnames, you used to style the 
votillon, a word in French, which 
expresses nothing but an m&er-petti- 
\i which sense it is used in one 

*Vdf'«nr most ancient ballads. Well* 
m *% that the good peo¬ 


ple of this town have, since the 
peace, been seized with a davsa - 
mania Gallica. Whenever persons 
meet of both sexes within the ex¬ 
tensive limits of this over-grown 
metropolis, no matter of whom the 
company consists, a quadrille must 
be got up, and in adjourning from 
the dining to the drawing-room, at 
all the houses which 1 frequent, 
I am sure to find an exhibition of 
fhis sort already began—-or the lady 
of tiie mansion using ail hey i«» 
fluence with the young men, to offer 
their hands in this dance to some of 
the many anxiously expecting dam¬ 
sels who crowd her party. i 
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i Though nothing ran hr prettier 
Allan the quadrille , when correctly 
pand gracefully danced, it is so dif¬ 
ficult to attain any thing like per¬ 
fection in the performance, that, 
even at Paris, none make the at¬ 
tempt but the youngest of our beaux 
and Indies; and those who do so 
devote half their mornings to previ¬ 
ous rehearsals. Is it surprising, 
then, that in England it is rarely 
well executed ? Indeed, nothing can 
he more absurd to the eye of a 
Frenchman than to see eight, or, 
utmost, sixteen persons of different 
ages and figures, monopolizing the 
attention of a numerous assembly, 
while some unfortunate girl, dis¬ 
appointed of a partner, plays, un¬ 
willing ly, the part of the musician 
at the piano-forte. On such occa¬ 
sions, it seems tome that this fashion 
has the happy effect of making a 
small number of individuals ridi¬ 
culous, am! condemning every body 


else to give away their evenings iu 
apathy and ill-humour. Hut heforw 
1 conclude, 1 must beg you to under¬ 
stand, that in venturing to tell you 
how little pleased 1 am with the 
ostentatious entertainments which 1 
have attempted to describe, f am far 
from wishing to insinuate, that real 
hospitality is effaced from the list of 
your virtues ; for though, certainly, 
a plain dinner has now become as 
rare iu London as a plain coat was 
formerly at Paris, i hio-e, at many 
sumptuous banquets, been received 
with the utmost cordiality and una,- 
fected kindness. -And though, at the 
generality of houses, there is more 
taste displayed in thechohe of the 
dishes than in that of the company, 
there are not a few, where the selec¬ 
tion of persons of corresponding dis¬ 
positions is never neglected, and it is 
in such parties that my happiest days 
are spent. Farewell. v 

I'r. VcitMON'i . 


STANZAS 

ADDRESSED TO MRS. II** " ON HER BIRTH-DAY 

t)n ! banish stern winter, thine aspect of sadness ; 
lie sunny the heaven, be, rosy the earth. 

To welcome, with ev’ry expression of gladness 
The day which to fair Mariana gave birth. 

Sweet theme of my verse, wtio in honour hast mounted 
To womanhood’s zenith, the noon of life’s day ; 

Though happy the years in the past thou hast counted. 

May the years yet to come he more happy than they. 

Thy cheek glows so youthful! thine eye beams so brightly! 
As if time had felt loth such perfection to mar. 

He has swept o’er thy brow with his pinion so lightly. 

Even envious detraction shall not trace a scar. 

A long race of glory, a gay splendid vision, 

A path strewn with gold, be thy public career! 

May thine hours of retirement be sweet and clysian. 

Till in bliss as in beauty thou hast not a peer! 

And would eloquence seek for some fit appellation. 

So brilliant tny talents, so spotless thy fame, 

To describe all that’s great, good, and fair in creation. 

He may sum up the whole by pronouncing thy name. 

Eur. May. VoL 82. 3 R 


E. N. B- 
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THE PASTOR OF ARLEY. 


It was about four o’clock in the 
afternoon of a bleak day in Decem¬ 
ber, tliat flic benevolent; Pastor of 
Arley nas leturning home to his 
little parsonage, when, in crossing 
the church-yard, which lay imme¬ 
diately contiguous, he observed a 
voting man of very shabby yet not 
vulgar exterior, and whom he did 
not recognize for a parishioner, 
resting his folded arms on the gate 
through which lie must necessarily 
pass. Having arrived at the ex¬ 
tremity of the pathway, he waited 
a minute or two, in the expectation 
that the stranger would proffer the 
courtesy of pulling open the wicket, 
but in vain ; he merely retreated a 
few paces, and allowed Erpingham 
to perform the service for himself. 
—A strange fare was a rare sight 
in the obscure village of Arley ; 
and the degree of curiosity, which 
this alone would have exeited in the 
vicar’s mind, was augmented into 
a feeling of strong interest, by tbe 
singular and almost, wild expres¬ 
sion of the countenance which he 
caught a glimpse of, as it was half 
turned towards him and then hastily 
averted. Erpingham baited ; and, 
in a conciliatory tone, addressed the 
stranger with a remark on.the se¬ 
verity of the weather. — A sullen 
monosyllable was the only reply 
elicited, the brevity of which only 
served hut to tantalize the spirit of 
inquiry it seemed intended to re¬ 
press; he aimed a second observa¬ 
tion, and a third, which were no less 
abruptly disposed of; till,“at length, 
the mild pertinacity of the one over¬ 
coming the other's reservedness,— 
Erpingham was enabled to glean, 
that the stranger was come there 
front a neighbouring market town, 
yet without any avowed object, since 
he was not acquainted with the name 
of a single inhabitant of the village, 
and appeared to he devoid of any 
fixed place of habitation. 

A violent gust of wind driving 
a cloud of sleet full in his face, re¬ 
minded the pastor of the vicinity of 
a comfortable fire-side, and he ter¬ 
minated the parley by inviting the 
4 stranger to follow him to the cottage 
, before them, which was acceded to 
by the other, if not with manifest 


reluctance, at least without any ac¬ 
knowledgment of the vicar’s’dis¬ 
interested civility. 

Being entered into the house, 
Erpingham commended his com- 

I ranion to the hospitality of his 
lousekeeper, in the kitchen, while 
himself proceeded to partake, alone, 
of the meal which had been, for 
the last half hour, waiting his re¬ 
turn. 

The honoursof dinner despatched, 
he sent for the stranger, and, inviting 
him to a seat on the opposite side of 
the fire, renewed bis friendly and 
well-meant questions; when his un¬ 
wearied affability, and the exhila¬ 
rating inductin' of some gooseberry- 
wine, succeeded in dispelling the 
panoply of gloom and rnoroseness 
which had hitherto invested his coin- 

I ianion, who was induced, after some 
lesilation, to confide the particulars 
of his story, which he did, as con¬ 
cisely as possible, thus:— 

“ My surname,” said he, “I would 
wish to he exempted from commu¬ 
nicating; my Christian name, which 
will serve well enough to know and 
call me by, is tJenrv. My father, 
who was a military officer on foreign 
service, died when I was young, and 
1 was brought lip by my mother, who 
had me educated at a considerable 
expense, and with, no doubt, great 
privation' to herself, for her pension 
was but small,—not that sne ever 
suffered me to feel the pressure of 
her poverty. At the age of sixteen, 
she procured for me a writership to 
an attorney; she had no interest to 
do anv thing better, in which occu¬ 
pation I might have gone on soberly 
and respectably enough, but that, 
among the young men in our office, 
was one, a wild, dissipated fellow, 
whose frank vivacity of manners led 
me into extreme intimacy with him, 
and, at tbe same time, into all kinds 
of mischief. 1 was naturally pos¬ 
sessed of a very powerful voice, and 
a good ear for music; and at all 
the clubs and convivial meetings, to 
which he was accustomed to intro¬ 
duce me, my vocal talents acted as 
a letter of recommendation, and. 
proved a passport to favourable dis¬ 
tinction and noisy honour, though 
seldom attended’ with any more 
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Substantial advantage. The vehement 
(plaudits, which invariably followed 
*my exhibitions, vibrated on my heart 
long after they were silent to the 
ear, until, intoxicated by vanity, f 
suffered myself to be persuaded by 
partial, and, probably, incompetent 
judges, that 1 was destined to arrive 
at wealth and fame, as a public 
singer of the first order; and, hav¬ 
ing acquired a smattering of musieal 
knowledge, resolved to abandon the 
drudgery of penmanship for the 
free and roving life of a player, and 
obtained, through the patronage of 
one of my social friends, an engage¬ 
ment with, of course, a very low 
salary, at one of the minor theatres 
of the metropolis. 

“ 1 had not been long on the 
stage before one of the girls, who 
was principal dancer belonging to 
our company, cajoled me into marry¬ 
ing her. VVe had one little boy, 
(thank heaven he’s dead), and, for 
nearly three years, lived tolerably 
merry together ; till my Jezabel of 
a wife thought proper to go off 
with our head tragedian. I would 
not appear to grieve greatly for 
her loss at the time, hut quitted 
my quarters, to rid myself of the 
mockery of pity, that secretly de¬ 
rided my misfortune, and united 
myself to a strolling troop in the 
West of England, with whom i re¬ 
mained for several years. I then 
again visited London, and was per¬ 
mitted to make a first, anil, alas! 
a last appearance at one of the the¬ 
atres-royal. 

“ This failure of my fondest hopes, 
this fall from the summit of my am¬ 
bition, just as 1 had touched the 
height, together with the regret 
which I have since felt for my wife’s 
treachery, and the numberless mor¬ 
tifications and disappointments to 
which those of our profession are 
perpetually subject, have, perhaps, 
operated on a naturally sanguine 
and irritable temperament to render 
me cynical and misanthropic. 

“ About a fortnight ago 1 came to 
Athersfone, having concluded a 
treaty with Mr. W the manager, to 
perform at, his theatre there: but, in 
my journey down on the outside of 
tiie coach, 1 caught a cold attended 
with such an inveterate hoarseness, 
a* to utterly incapacitate me from 
fulfilling tny engagement; i did in* 


deed make one essay, hut was so 
hooted for the attempt, that 1 was 
compelled to cancel inv articles al¬ 
together, while the gentleman, who 
undeitook to supply my place, has 
succeeded triumphantly. 1 applied 
to an apothecary at Atherstone, 
who, after drenching me with emul¬ 
sions and pectoral draughts, declar¬ 
ed that it might he several months 
before I regained my voice; 1 paid 
his bill with my last shilling, and 
left a small portmanteau to discharge 
my reckoning at the inn, since when, 
not choosing to shew my face at 
Atherstone where I am known, I 
spend the day in loitering about the 
adjacent villages, and sleep at night 
wherever 1 can find shelter: and 1 
am not ashamed t<» confess it, had 
not tasted food for nearly eight and 
forty hours, till your liberality sup¬ 
plied me with a dinner. So here I 
am, a prisoner at large, a being iso¬ 
lated in society, without a single 
penny in my pocket, nor the means 
nor prospect of procuring one ; 1 
am anxious to get back to town, but 
have neither cash, clothes, nor cre¬ 
dit to carry me there.” 

“ Poor “fellow !” exclaimed Er- 
pinghatn, with an unfeigned expres¬ 
sion of sympathy ; “ yours is a piti¬ 
able case, truly; but take heart, 
young man ; we will spe what can 
be done for you ; \oii want to go to 
London ; what, is your mother 
there?” “My mother! no; thank 
(>od, she's saved from seeing me 
come to want, bread. No ; it w’as 
among the rest of my agreeable re¬ 
flexions in the church-yard just now, 
that 1 was diViftil and grateful 
enough to break her heart; but she’s 
better off in heaven than here ; that 
is, if there be any such place.” 

“ 1 am sorry to find you have arty 
doubt upon the subject,” said the 
pastor, placidly. 

“ Why, l guess t/ou can't pretend 
to be over certain about, it,” rejoin¬ 
ed Henry. 

“ .So certain, that if 1 was anxi¬ 
ous to disbelieve it 1 could not. 1 
have been zealously and sincerely 
employed for thirty years in shewing 
my parishioners the way to heaven, 
and a man can hardly he constantly 
in the habit of giving instruction to 
others, on any subject whatever, 
without at the same time teaching 
something to himself; preaching 
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tV'g* 1 '- tiif !;> ask myself if l)ii> dor- 
ft .rie 1 nreachcd was sound doctrine, 
and leu mo to 4 try the spirits whe¬ 
ther they were of Cod 1 read, 
sought, examined, weighed, com¬ 
pared, and Relieved.” 

“ tV1i.it, Sir! believed all the ab¬ 
surdities, and inconsistencies, and 
impossibilities, that are in the -Bi¬ 
ble?” 

“ I 1 'very word, every letter of it; 
the seeming incongruities of the. 
Scriptures are to my mind one of 
the proofs of their genuineness and 
authenticity; 1 do not, shut the Bi¬ 
ble in despair and disgust because f 
find in it some things hard to be 
understood ; I should not feel so 
much revetence for, nor put so much 
taith in, a Scripture purporting to 
be a revelation from heaven, if its 
sublime mysteries were capable of 
being comprised within the scanty 
bounds of human comprehension ; 
4 the ways of (bid are not as our 
ways, nor bis thoughts like our 
thoughts.’ The foundation of all 
Christian faith, all ('hristian virtue, 
and even of all social kindness, is 
humility ; the impious pride of man 
disdains the mediatorial doctrine of 
Christianity, while his sensual ami 
revengeful passions tehel against its 
precepts ; nu n persuade themselves 
to think the Bible is not true, be- 


[Dtof 

turies ago, had been handed down 
through successive generations tin 
the present. That a large propor-V 
tion of persons, some because it was* 
customary to know a little of the 
subject, some in the course of edu¬ 
cation, some for the purpose of 
making money by teaching it to 
others, and some for the real plea¬ 
sure they derived from listening to 
its grand and graceful movements, 
undertook to play over and practise 
this superb composition ; hut, suf¬ 
fering more agreeable occupations 
to allure them from the .ask, not 
one in a thousand had mastered the 
subject sufficiently to he able to af¬ 
ford a correct idea of its beauties ; 
though many could perform a few 
bars, here a little and there a little, 
they did not play it so completely 
throughout, as to produce the senti¬ 
ments of admiration it was so well 
calculated to inspire, yet, because 
this divine production was thus in¬ 
adequately executed, we should not 
he warranted in decrying it as an 
inharmonious jumble of discord ; 
hut should rather set to learn the 
work ourselves, and we should find 
that the more perfect we became in 
it, the more we should delight in 
the study.” 

44 Ay, well, yon will never per¬ 
suade me to he a Christian.” 


cause they wish it to he not true.” 

44 IVell, all I know is, that some 
of the greatest rogues I ever met 
with, cheating rascals, fellows who 
did not mind what they did, so they 
kept their necks out of a halter, 
have been mighty good Christians 
for all that; which convinces me 
that religion is nothing but a tissue 
of ranting, hypocritical stuff.” 

44 You are under a mistake, my 
friend ; the persons you allude to 
were no more Christians than they 
were Mussulmans or Hottentots ; a , 
Christian is a character very rarely 
met with. But as a man’s reputa¬ 
tion may be more materially in jured 
,hy a misrepresentation of the truth, 
than by the propagation of an ac¬ 
tual lie, so the cause of Christianity 
suflei s more from being badly sup¬ 
ported, than from direct opposition. 
Suppose, by way of illustration, 
that a magnificent piece of music, 
replete with the most sublime and 
difficult passages, the work of a 
composer who had lived many ccu- 


44 Yes, I think I could, if I were 
to attempt it in earnest,” said Er- 
pingham, with his wonted serenity 
of manner; 44 for, not to insist on 
the conclusiveness and undcniable- 
ness of the internal evidence of 
Christianity, which, of course, you 
do not recognize, hut to take yon 
merely on your own grounds, to 
shew you the reasonableness, nay, 
the policy of adopting the Christian 
faith ; to reduce the question to the 
Id west footing possible, I would ar¬ 
gue, that if it is wisdom in any mat¬ 
ter, of two evils to choose the least, 
it would be the lesser evil to find 
oneself in a fnture state in the pre¬ 
sence of one Cod, where we expect¬ 
ed to meet three, than to encounter 
the avenging frown of a Saviour, 
whose existence we had till that mo¬ 
ment stoutly denied ; and i cannot 
but think that it would be less of¬ 
fence to the Majesty of heaven, to 
have believed so plausible a state¬ 
ment as the Bible, though it were 
not his holy word, titan to have 
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s/iffed at and rejected it, if it were, 
'jfo say nothing of the heavenly con¬ 
solations that Christianity holds out; 
tlic hope of re-union in heaven with * 
^mse we have loved and lost on 
earth ; the cheering prospect to the 
dying penitent; the something 
pleasant, always in reserve and an¬ 
ticipation to the dreariness of old 
age; the pleasure, I could almost 
say, the luxury of prayer.” 

“ Yes, I admit that Christianity 
is not. without its advantages, it 
serves as a kind of social cement, 
and does altogether very well for 
age, infirmity, and women ; a better 
Christian never pattered a pater nat¬ 
ter than my own mother.” 

“ And your wile, was she a Chris¬ 
tian ?” 

“ My wife! no, she was just what 
I taught her to he, only she used to 
go further than 1 did; but somehow 
1 hate to hear women prating about 
liberty, and necessity, and material¬ 
ity, ihings they do not understand 
a syllable of; the light of philoso¬ 
phy is too strong for their weak 
sight; they are like some horses 
that will go very well as long as 
they are blind-lidded, hut stumble, 
and start, and p lay a thousand tricks, 
if the bandage is removed. But 
though 1 eoniess the uses of Christ¬ 
ianity, yet with respect to its con¬ 
solation in death, I must say, f have 
seen some infidels, or deists, or what¬ 
ever you please to call them, die 
with as much tranquil resignation, 
and calm foftitude, nay more, than 
your Christian; who, notwithstand¬ 
ing all his bright promises of ever¬ 
lasting felicity before him, often 
seems dreadfully frightened and un¬ 
willing to partake of them.” 

“ I admit you, my friend, that 
there is not that difference in the 
aspect of the death-bed of the be¬ 
lieving and the unbelieving which 
the awful difference of creed might 
lead you to expect; of course it has 
fallen w ifhin the scope of my expe¬ 
rience to see frequent instances of 
both ; hut in endeavouring to ex¬ 
plain a man’s perceptions and feel¬ 
ings in his last hour on earth, 1 al¬ 
ways take the natural character and 
constitution of mind largely into 
the account, together with the pecu¬ 
liar circumstances under which lie 
dies; added to this the wearsome¬ 


ness of protracted sickness, nr the 
insupportableness of corporeal pain, 
induces cither an indifference, and 
apathy, or a vehement wish fur 
change, which makes the appearance 
and effect the same., though the one 
is actuated by the expectation of 
future enjoyment, and the other by 
a desire to escape from present suf¬ 
fering. But I confess it strikes me 
as being somewhat singular, that in 
your mode of life you should have 
had either leisure or inclination to 
contemplate such serious subjects as 
these at all.” 

“ No more I should, had I been 
like the generality of public perform¬ 
ers, who have a world of their 
own in the theatre they belong to, 
and whose almost exclusive atten¬ 
tion is engrossed by the squabbles 
and intrigues of a green-room. 1, 
on the; contrary, have passed much 
of my time in mixed society, and in 
the various coffee-houses, and so 
forth, to which 1 was accustomed to 
resort in London., as well as at the 
inns and farm-houses in the country; 
I have occasionally joined in all 
subjects of conversation, and all 
gradations of company, which has 
laid the foundation of a liberality 
of sentiment and opinion that it is 
next to impossible should he here¬ 
after contracted or revoked.” 

“ Well, my friend, 1 am not angry 
with you because I differ from you ; 
deeply as I lament it, I never quar¬ 
rel with a man for not being a Chris¬ 
tian, but for not being a better 
Christian. It is the man who puts 
his hand to the plough and yet looks 
back, that I think 1 can never suffi¬ 
ciently reprove; the sin of infidelity 
is an offence against God, and with 
God he the punishment; * Ven¬ 
geance is mine, 1 will repay, saith the 
Lord.’ But if I cannot advance 
your interest in the next world, 
perhaps I can assist you in this. My 
poor sainted sister used to say, that 
she reckoned the days of her so¬ 
journing on earth like turning over 
the pages of a dull tale, of which 
she was only anxious to arrive at 
the conclusion, having had an assu¬ 
rance that the denouement of the 
story was inconceivably interesting 
and delightful.” 

“ How often have I beard my mo¬ 
ther say the same Avords!” 
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“ Indeed! the same words? your 
mother-—I could fancy a likeness— 
is your surname Bruton ?” 

“ Yes, it is,” answered Henry, in 
a tone of surprise. 

“ Henrv Horace Bruton ?” de¬ 
manded the pastor. 

“ The same,” was the reply. 

“ (Gracious providence—my sis¬ 
ter’s son!” 

Such was the fact. - Mrs. Bruton, 
who had married when very young, 
in a manner extremely adverse to 
her brother’s wishes and expecta¬ 
tions, had resided, since the death 
of her husband, entirely in London; 
and, in her correspondence with 
Erpingham, wisely judging that it 
was worse than useless to harass 
him, by complaining of wrongs and 
sufferings, which he hail not the 
power either to redress or alleviate,, 
forbore to disclose the extent of her 
son’s ingratitude and unkindness ; 
nor ever acknowledged, that her 
heart, was breaking, until it broke 
in making the confession. — And, 
when Erpmgham came up to town 
in her last illness, the letter, that 
was despatched to Henry with the 
intelligence, was delayed so long, 
inconsequence of the frequent shift¬ 
ing of his abode, that when he did 
hasten to London, in the hope of 
seeing his mother, he learned that 
she had lieen dead more than a 
month previously to hisarrival.—His 
uncle, too, had returned home shortly 
after the interment, and had, con¬ 
sequently, never seen Henry since 
his boyhood. 

This discovery put an end at once 
to all further theological discussion. 
—Each had so much to inquire and 
to relate—there was so much to re¬ 
gret in the past, to admire in the 
present, and to regulate in the fu¬ 
ture, that the night was far spent 
before they separated to retire to 
rest. 

It was on the fourth day after 
'Henry had thus unexpectedly found 
a father, a friend, a protector, a 
home, when Erpingham was seized 
with a complaint in the chest, to 
which he liau been occasionally sub¬ 
ject, during the last two or three 
years of Ins life, but from which 
no immediate danger was appre¬ 
hended, as medical skill had always 
hitherto succeeded in effecting a 


temporary cure.—The present Y,t- 
tack was unusually severe : ErpinV - - 
hain himself, at its commencement, 
expressed his conviction, that la 
should not survive the paroxystf. 
The best medical advice that Ather- 
stone could supply was immediately 
obtained, hut. without affording any 
mitigation of the fatal symptoms. * 

“ I tear Sir,” cried Henry, “ give 
me, I intreat you, the direction in 
London of Mr. Marsdcu the sur¬ 
geon, who, I am told, used to be 
so fortunate in recovering you,— 
I have ordered every inquiry to be 
made in the village where he lately 
resided, hut no one is acquainted 
with the address, save yourself, Sir. 
—Would to heaven he had been here 
still! 1 beseech you let me send for 
him this instant. Sir.” 

“ Be more calm, Henry,” said 
Erpingham; though, on account of 
the difficulty of respiration, he had 
been prohibited from speaking.— 
“ I would rather the thirty or forty 
pounds were in your pocket, my 
poor hoy, than in Mr. Marsden’s:— 
when I am gone, you will stand in 
need of all that I may have to be¬ 
queath, and that is hut little indeed.” 

“ Do not talk of dying, uncle,— 
1 am sure you will recover.” 

“ I have no wish to recover,— 
though you, Henry, would now be 
a tie to bind me to existence.” 

The surgeon here interposed to 
forbid any further conversation; and, 
having persuaded his patient to swal¬ 
low a small portion ofia composing 
draught, left him for the nighf,and, 
Erpingham sunk into a quiet sluin- 
bpr, but awoke again in about two 
hours afterwards, more languid and 
exhausted than he had ever yet ap- 

R eared. Henry was sitting by the 
ed-sidc, and a small bible, that had 
been Erpingham’s constant com¬ 
panion, lay upon the bed; the dying 
pastor raised his eves to Henry, then 
cast them wishfully on the book; he 
was now too weak tohold it himself, 
or he had never have required Henry 
to read for him; bnt Henry either 
did not, or would not, understand 
the touching eloquence of the appeal, 
until his uncle further explained his 
desire, by stretching out his hand, 
and, inserting his finger within its 
pages, gently put it towards Henry: 
it was his last art of consciousness. 
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ifonry took the hible, and began to 
rrod at the place where Erpinghain 
Jmd chanced to open it,—the mag- 
nficent 3Sth Chapter of the Boole of 
«J>h.—lie read it to the end, then, 
abusing, looked town rds Erpingham. 
Tout started at beholding the sudden 
change that was become visible:— 
the indescribable indications of ap¬ 
proaching dissolution were already 
in his face.— Henry continued to 
watch the variations of his coun¬ 
tenance in breathless silence, as it 
were the bickerings of a flame that 
was nearly extinct; anti seemed to 


count and listen to the footsteps of 
death, in his short and diflicnlt, res¬ 
piration; till, like the faint ticking 
of a watch that was unwound to its 
last turn, it stopped at once—he had 
expired! 

“ Oh, God !—Almighty, eternal, 
invisible God!”—exclaimed Henry; 
and, burying his face in the bed¬ 
clothes, his voice was lost in emo¬ 
tion but, in a lew moments, again 
broke forth in audible ejaculations, 
“ Oh, let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be 
like his Arietta. 


STANZAS. 
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My Glara! love can never brook 
The chilling- glance, and altered look; 

The careless eye’s averted ray. 

Which dimly tells of truth’s decay: 

The words—that till the soul with gloom, 

I.ike fancied sounds from some lone tomb. 
Where feeling, thought, and jov are dead, 
And hope’s divinest blossoms shed. 

My ('lara! love ran never bear 
The lingering step and cautious air. 

The heartless smile, and hateful sneer, 
Aversion’s sigh, or falsehood’s tear. 

The sullen lips on which his kiss 
Is frozen ere it turn to bliss, 

'The passive and uuthrilling press 
Which speaks disdain in silentness. 

No ! love expects that every tone 
Shall be the echo of his own ; 

That looks ne’er cold, and brows ne’er dim. 
And sweetest smiles, shall welcome him: 
That pressings of the hand, which tell 
Of love so mutely—yet so well, 

Shall greet his coming, and have pow’r 
To solace e’en the parting hour., 

He loves to mark the laughing eye, 
Emitting truth’s sincerity; 

To feel two bosoms throb as one, 
in dear and perfect unison ; 

And (as the morning’s joyous beam 
Beholds its light in some clear stream,) 

To gaze upon a visage fair. 

And see himself reflected there. 


Aza r. 
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ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 
(Continued fiom page M4.J 


To form a perfect religious orator 
requires a combination of excellen¬ 
cies seldom united in a single indi¬ 
vidual, and, consequently, it is more 
surprizing, that onr pulpits are so 
frequently adorned by specimens of 
masterly, though, perhaps, seldom, 
of finished eloquence, than that they 
are constantly exhibiting men formed 
by nature in her most niggardly 
niood for the lowest offices in the 
machinery of society, voluntarily 
developing their own incapacity, by 
assuming the exalted characters of 
instructors of mankind.—To con¬ 
stitute an accomplished Christian 
orator, it. is requisite, in the first 
place, that he should be perfectly 
convinced of the truth of the reli¬ 
gion he advocates. I am not now 
speaking of hypocrisy as a moral, 
hut as an oratorical defect; for the 
consciousness that he is defending 
what he firmly believes to he true 
will impart a dignity, an earnest¬ 
ness, and an energy, which nothing 
else can supply. It is scarcely ne¬ 
cessary to observe, that he must 
have studied theology deeply, and 
with the Bible,'and the Bible only, 
for a foundation have ereeted a 
superstructure of sound rational di¬ 
vinity. Our clergy can never be at 
a loss for assistance in their theolo¬ 
gical researches, while the writings 
remain of such men as Jeremy Tay¬ 
lor, Tillotson, Warburton, Paley, 
and Tomline. lie must, likewise, 
examine with candour the objec-, 
tions advanced against Christianity, 
that he may be competent to confirm 
the faith, and rectify the erroneous 
opinions of his hearers; he must 
be a good classical scholar, critically 
acquainted with the niceties of the 
Creek language; his mind should 
he enriched with a general know¬ 
ledge of men and things: it is a 
mistaken opinion entertained by 
some of the clergy, that they should 
confine their attention to the study 
of theology, and almost totally ne¬ 
glect other subjects, for there is 
scarcely a branch of knowledge, 
however inconsiderable and appa¬ 
rently unconnected with divinity, 
hut may tend, in some way, to 


strengthen argument or illustrate 
obscurity.—He must possess a viviu\ 
and creative imagination, capable 
of enjoying and displaying what is 
beautiful or interesting in the sub¬ 
jects he discusses ; he must present 
religion to his hearers, disencum¬ 
bered of the terrors in which it is 
arrayed by bigotry and superstition, 
and exhibit it as the unerring guide 
to earthly peace and heavenly happi¬ 
ness. Moderation must arrest every 
approach towards intolerance or un- 
churitableness ; ardent though tem¬ 
pered zeal prevents the slightest 
approximation towards lukewarm¬ 
ness and indifference. 

Undaunted in the prosecution of 
bis duty, be must fearlessly brave 
the censure of the wicked ; anxious 
to re-unite the sinner to his God, lie 
must fan into a Maine the faintest 
spark of penitence, and encourage 
even despairing guilt to repent, and 
be forgiven. His judgment should 
be correct, totally unbiassed by pre¬ 
judice or interest, capable of dis¬ 
covering that method of imparting 
instruction to bis hearers, which, 
with reference to local ciicumstances 
and peculiar prepossessions, is most 
probable to succeed. With respect 
to bis delivery, it should be digni¬ 
fied and impressive; calm and ener¬ 
getic; undeformed by the appearance 
either of haughtiness and pride, or 
of a servile attention to the opinions 
of his congregation : he should be 
equally free from boisterous vul¬ 
garity^ and lisping affectation; from 
a levity which scarcely seems to 
regard as sacred the temple and 
the altars of the Most High; and 
from a superfluous sanctity of de¬ 
meanour, which appears to demand 
admiration for the piety and holi¬ 
ness it evinces. A distinct enuncia¬ 
tion, a powerful, melodious, well 
modulated voice and graceful ac¬ 
tion are minor, but indispensible 
qualifications of an accomplished 
orator, and resemble the polish of 
the diamond, which, though it im¬ 
part nothing to its intrinsic value, 
vet discloses those beauties whfch 
hut for it would have existed only 
for concealment. 
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I now wish to say a few words 
u()on a practice which has created 

j jmch hatred towards the Clergy, 
rhicli has excited the reproofs of 
heir friends, and the assaults of 
heir enemies; l allude to the prac- 
ice of preaching political sermons. 
This evil has been so long eom- 

f dained of, and springs so freqnent- 
y from one of the principal motives 
of conduct, self-interest, that 1 have 
scarcely the slightest hope of con¬ 
vincing those, who advocate it, of its 
impropriety and pernicious tenden¬ 
cy ; but as these remarks may pos¬ 
sibly be perused by some who are 
hesitating - between the conviction 
that the pulpit is sacred to religion 
only, and the desire to display the 
excellence of their political creed, 1 
have a faint expectation that what I 
have to offer may occasion the scale 
to preponderate on the side of re¬ 
ligious propriety, of Christian deco¬ 
rum. The causes arc various which 
render the pulpit peculiarly unfit 
for the discussion ol political ques¬ 
tions. The rancour and bitterness, 
which so frequently mingle with 
party-feeling, are at war both with 
the letter and with the spirit of 
our religion ; and whether the cause 
is to he sought for in the original 
constitution of the human mind, 
where the elements of strife are 
implanted and blaze forth at the 
kindling touch of opposition, or 
in the nature of political subjects, 
which, by operating remotely or 
immediately on self-interest, bring 
the passions into action, certain it 
is that more violent dissentions, 
more implacable, animosities have 
had their rise in political disputes 
than in any other subject that ever 
was discussed. 

Is the pulpit, then, possessed of 
such a conciliating influence, that 
it can convert bitter to sweet, and 
divest venom of its sting ? impos¬ 
sible! A clergyman may conclude 
that because custom and decoruin 
have imposed silence on his hearers, 
that his eloquence has convinced 
them of the truth of what he is 
advancing; but, could he withdraw 
the veil which envelopes thought, 
and behold the chafed and angry 
spirit regarding its instructor with 
contempt, perhaps with , malice— 
could he hear the ridicule and in¬ 
dignation with which the attempt 
Eur. Mag. Vol. 82. 


to bias their opinions is treated by 
his congregation, he would proba¬ 
bly confess that the ahortiveness of 
his efforts would justify him in 
desisting from them for ever. If 
the human intellect were infallible 
in its decisions, the propounder of a 
olitic&l code for the observation of 
is flock would merit praise for 
his endeavours to impart the benefits 
of truth to the unreflecting; but, 
composed as the human mind is of 
strength and weakness, of reason 
and passion, alternately the slave of 
prejudice, of pleasure, and of in¬ 
terest. it should p i use before it 
presumes to offer its unauthorized 
opinions for the adoption of others ; 
for the few political texts contained 
in the New Testament are insuffi¬ 
cient. to support the numerous theo¬ 
ries which have had them for their 
pretended foundation. 1 atn un¬ 
willing - to suppose, that an ardent 
desire to propitiate the powers that 
he has been the motive, which has 
actuated every clergyman who has 
preached a sermon in favour of the 
(fovernment, I have no doubt that, 
in so doing, many of them believed 
they were discharging their duty; 
hut the intemperate language and the 
servile ideas, contained in some of 
these harangues, sanction the sus¬ 
picion, that the hope of not being 
overlooked at the ministers next 
distribution of preferments has 
operated more powerfully than the 
dictates of disinterested patriotism. 
On the other hand it is urged, may 
not the minister of religion incite 
his auditory to the resistance of 
arbitrary power? May he not teach 
them to trample upon thrones and 
dynasties, if they be attempting to 
enslave tlie people ? Certainly not; 
for the press, and the press alone, 
is sufficient to effect the object 
without any other assistance. Not¬ 
withstanding all the empty decla¬ 
mation, which has been advanced 
in support of the contrary position, 
the Christian religion is not a politi¬ 
cal engine; it may be incorporated 
with the state, but the state is not 
essential to its being; for if all the 
princes in the world were to con¬ 
spire its destruction, they would be 
unable to effect their purpose 5 it has 
its root more firmly, more deeply, 
than in the will of kings, or the 
mandates of governments. Hut it 
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may he said that if the public 
tranquillity is threatened by a hos¬ 
tile invader, then surely it is the 
province of the pulpit to assist the 
constituted authorities of the land, 
in exhorting the people to provide 
for their defence and security. To 
this the same answer may be given 
as to the former proposition,—the 
press is capable'of producing what¬ 
ever results may be desired. Pre¬ 
viously to the introduction of print¬ 
ing, indeed, the admonitions of the 
clergy were useful, when it was 


necessary either to create, direct, or 
extend a national impulse, but tifce 
powerful sensation in the public 
mind, which the press can invariai- 
bly command, renders any other iui 
terferencc superfluous; and 1 tru^ 
that our national clergy will nob 
again degrade their office and their 
faith, by rendering them subser¬ 
vient to the purposes either of fac¬ 
tion or authoitry.—Characters of 
eminent preachers will begin in my 
next communication. 

Crtticus. 


TO ISABEL. 

,1 knew but the half of thy beauty 1 vow, 

While a smile ever dimpled thy face, 

’Till the frown, that just crossed o’er thy clear sunny brow, 

Uy its shadows developed new grace. 

’Twas in day’s high meridian a moment of night. 

The dark ivy in yon rosy wreath; 

’Twas the dim of the rainbow, so misty yet bright; 

A diamond obscur’d by a breath. 

As a discord makes harmony sound the more sweet; 

A speck on the cygnet’s white breast; 

Lovers’ parting increases the joy when they meet, 

For ’tis contrast gives pleasure its zest. 

Then I’ll grant ye Minerva majestic and tall, 

Venus lovefy beyond any doubting, 

Eupliros’ne bewitching, but far above all, 

O! give me a Hebe when pouting. 

Antonio. 


MAN’S FIRST REQUEST. 

When man fresh from his Maker’s hand 
Forth came, and viewed this ample sphere; 

With fond delight each scene he scann’d, 
And sought the power that brought him here. 

All nature smiled and tried to please 
Creation’s Lord, but tried in vain:— 

Nor fragrant grove, nor hill could ease 
Man of his more than fancied pain. 

’Till then with utterance unsupplied, 

Man now the strings of silence broke ; 

For what he wished he soon applied. 

And thus th’ immortal pow’r bespoke. 

To make ray state supremely blest, 

1 , pow’r divine, thine aid implore;— 

Add but one gift to all the rest,— 

Lire woman, and I ask no more. 

!. F. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF LITERARY CORRECTION. 

— — “ Turpem putat inscitd, metuilque lituram.” 

Horace. 

— — “ Otway fail’d to polish or refine. 

And fluent Shakspeare scarce etfac’d a line; 

E’en copious Dryden wanted or forgot 
The last and greatest art, the art to blot.” 

Pope. 


To persons of literary taste and 
discrimination it is a pursuit of no 
unpleasing or uninstrnctive nature 
to examine the various methods, by 
which many of our best writers 
have distinguished themselves in 
the annals of learning, and raised 
themselves to eminence and renown; 
to observe the numerous instances 
of improvement either in idea or 
expression; and to discover the 
frequent traces of deep thought, and 
the obvious marks of diligence, 
which they have displayed in the 
final polish and correction of their 
works. Researches of this descrip¬ 
tion cannot but be productive of in¬ 
finite pleasure and advantage. They 
tend to form and enlarge the un¬ 
derstanding, and to throw a new 
tight on subjects connected with the 
various branches of learning and 
philosophy. They lead the imagi¬ 
nation to take a wider range in the 
walks of literature, and to follow 
the mind of the writer from the 
rudeness of its first conceptions to 
the elegance of its last. It is plea¬ 
sant also, as Dr. Johnson well re¬ 
marks in his Life of Milton, to see 
great works in their seminal state, 
pregnant with latent possibilities of 
excellence; nor can there be a more 
delightful entertainment than to 
trace their gradual growth and ex¬ 
pansion ; and to observe bow they 
are sometimes suddenly advanced 
by accidental hints, and sometimes 
slowly improved by steady medita¬ 
tion. 

In this agreeable and rational 
pursuit, the attentive reader will 
find ample materials for employ¬ 
ment in the works of our most ce¬ 
lebrated divines, philosophers, and 
poets. He will there perceive such 
a wide scope for research, and such 
an expanded field of observation, 
that it must be the consequence 


either of indifference or negligence 
if the study is not attended with the 
most beneficial effects. 

The first authorofemincnce, whom 
we may select as remarkable for in¬ 
dustry and perseverence in his li¬ 
terary pursuits, is the learned Dr. 
Barrow. Though an appearance of 
negligence in his style be occasi¬ 
onally observable, owing probably 
to the warmth and profusion of his 
ideas, it is well known that he paid 
great attention to the structure of 
his native language. He conse¬ 
quently found it very difficult to 
please himself; insomuch that he 
generally transcribed liis sermons 
thrpe or four times over before be 
was satisfied with their diction. It 
is to this patient assiduity that we 
may ascribe bis freedom from that 
intricacy and protraction, which 
mark the periods of Lord Claren¬ 
don and others of his contempora¬ 
ries. In Barrow the sentences are 
perspicuously arranged and divid¬ 
ed ; seldom, if ever, tedious by their 
length, and usually closing with 
cadence and dignity.* 

The style of Archbishop Tillotson, 
to use the language of Dr. Blair, is 
pure anil perspicuous, but careless 
and remiss, and too often feeble and 
languid; with little beauty in the 
construction of his sentences, which 
are frequently suffered to drag in- 
harmoniously with seldom any at¬ 
tempt at strength or sublimity. His 
manner is free and warm, and he 
approaches nearer than most of the 
English divines to the character of 

n ular speaking. We must not 

sed consider him in the light of 
a perfect orator. His compositions 
are too diffuse, and frequently too 
destitute of animation, to deserve 
that high character; but there is 
in many of his sermons so much 
warmth and earnestness,and through 


* Drake's Biographical Essays, Vol. II. 
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them all there runs such a vein of 
£ood sense and sincere piety, as 
justly entitle him to be esteemed 
one of the most eminent preachers 
that England ever produced. 

Bishop Atterhury, observes the 
same judicious critic, ought to he 
particularly mentioned as a model 
of correct and beautiful style, be¬ 
sides having the merit of a wanner 
and more eloquent strain of writing 
than is commonly met with. At 
the same time he is more distin¬ 
guished for eloquence and purity of 
expression than for profoundness of 
thought. 11 is language, though 
sometimes ca reless, is upon the whole 
neat and chaste, and moie beautiful 
than that of most writers ofsermons. 
In his sentiments he is not only ra¬ 
tional, but pious and devotional. * 

To the style and manner of Swift 
we possess a most striking contrast 
in the writings of Lord Shaftesbury, 
who, more than any other author uf 
liis age, was solicitous to round and 
polish his periods. Allis elaborate 
in the compositions of this noble¬ 
man ; every page bearing witness 
to the unwearied diligence with 
which he modulated and constructed 
his diction. His sentences flow with 
the most studied cadence, and their 
clauses are balanced and distributed 
with the greatest accuracy and pre¬ 
cision. He possessed a rich and 
ardent imagfnation; and, when de¬ 
scribing the beautiful and sublime 
in nature, his language was uncom¬ 
monly elegant and appropriate, f 
The work, entitled “ An Enquiry 
conceminq Virtue is remarkable 
for the great difference between the 
first edition and the corrected one, 
as it now stands among his works ; 
and is mentioned by l)r. Blair as 
one of the most curious and useful 
examples of the Unite labor , the art 
of polishing language, breaking 
long sentences, and working up an 
imperfect sketch into a beautiful and 
highly finished performance. 

The style of Lor t d ..Bolingbroke, 
on the contrary, is -that of one de¬ 
claiming with heat, rather than writ- 


[Dcc. 

ing with deliberation. He abounds 
in rhetorical figures, and pours 
himself forth with great vigour an& 
impetuosity. lie is copious even ta 
a lault, places the same thought bel 
fore us in many different views, bur' 
generally with life and ardour. He 
is hold rather than correct; a tor¬ 
rent that flows strong, hut often 
muddy. His sentences are varied 
as to length and shortness; inclin¬ 
ing, however, most to long periods, 
sometimes including parentheses, 
and frequently crowding and keep¬ 
ing a multitude of things upon one 
another, as naturally happens in the 
warmth of speaking. 

Su W illiam Temple is a remark¬ 
able writer in the style of simplicity. 
All is easy and flowing in him; lie 
is exceedingly harmonious; smooth¬ 
ness and what may he called ame¬ 
nity are the distinguishing cha¬ 
racteristics of his manner; but he 
was apt to relax into a prolix and 
remiss style, which a little attention 
and a close and careful revision of 
his subject would easily have con- 
rected.| 

That in the early part of his life 
Milton wrote with mote than ordi¬ 
nary care is evident from the ma¬ 
nuscript of his works preserved in 
the University of Cambridge , in 
which many of his smaller poems 
are found as they were written with 
the subsequent corrections. Such 
rcliques, says his biographer, shew 
how (Excellence is acquired. What 
we hope ever to do with ease, we 
must first learn to do with diligence. 

It is related by Richardson, that, 
when Milton was composing his Pa¬ 
radise lost, he would sometimes He 
awake whole nights without being 
able to make a single verse; but 
now and then his poetical faculty 
would rush upon him with a sudden 
and irresistible inspiration. At 
other times lie would dictate more 
than forty lines in a breath, and 
then reduce them to half the num¬ 
ber. 

Fenton, in his entertaining ob¬ 
servations on Waller, mentions a 


* Lectures on the Belles Lettree, Sect. XXIX. In these Lectures are con¬ 
tained some excellent observations on the style and manner of many others of 
our mdst eminent writers, with judicious remarks on their general character a* 
authors. 

t Drake’s Biographical Essays. 
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carious anecdote concerning the 
great industry and correctness with 
thich IVallor polished even his 
lallest productions. “ When the 
llourt was at Windsor, a few verses 
[not more than ten in number) were 
written in the Tasso of her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of York, at 
Mr. Waller’s request, by Sheffield, 
the late Duke of Buckingham; and 
I well remember to have heard his 
Grace say that the author employed 
the greatest part o f the summer in 
composing and correcting them. So 
that however Waller is generally re¬ 
puted the parent of that swarm of 
insect wits, who affected to be 
thought easy writers, it is evident 
that he bestowed much time ami 
attention on his poems before ho 
ventured them out ofhis hands.”*' 

It is well known, says Dr. Wart,on 
in his learned Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope, that the 
works of Voiturr, of Sarassin, and 
La Fontaine cost them infinite pains 
and trouble, and were gradually la¬ 
boured into that facility for which 
they are so famous by the aid of 
repeated alterations ami many era¬ 
sures. Moliere is reported to have 
passed whole days in fixing upon a 
proper epithet or rhyme, although 
his verses have all the flow and free¬ 
dom of conversation. It was the 
practice also of Eoileau to make 
the second line of a couplet before 
he composed the first; and lie was 
used to declare that it was one of the 
grand secrets of poetry to give, by 
this method, a greater energy and 
meaning to his verses. Of the pati¬ 
ence and diligence of this celebrated 
writer we have a striking example 
in his “Equivoque,” a poem consist¬ 
ing of only three hundred and forty* 
six lines, which employed him eleven 
months in writing, and three years 
in revising. 

Considering the period in which 
he wrote, Addison also was pecu¬ 
liarly attentive, not only to gramma¬ 
tical purity, but to the modulation 
of his sentences; which, though 
never exhibiting any studied ca¬ 
dences, seldom fail to please the 
ear. It is related of him that he 
Was so very particular in his com¬ 


positions, that when an entire im¬ 
pression of a number in the Specta¬ 
tor was nearly thrown off, he would 
stop the press to insert a new pre¬ 
position or conjunction; and in¬ 
deed the numerous and minute er¬ 
rata, annexed to many ofhis papers 
in the original folio editions, strong¬ 
ly tend to confirm the report. How 
early he commenced this critical di¬ 
ligence is apparent in perusing No. 
117 of the Tattler; where he has 
with his own hand marked for 
correction many errors in orthogra¬ 
phy and puctuation, and substituted 
several words which contributed to 
the improvement or illustration of 
the text. 

in reading Dr. Johnson’s “ Lives 
of the Poets,” we find that most of 
them bestowed great labour and at¬ 
tention in correcting and polishing 
their different works. Sheffield was 
all his life-tiiqe improving his “ Es¬ 
say on Poetry,” by successive revi- 
sals, so that there is scarcely any 
poem to be found of which the last 
edition differs more from the first. 
In his remarks on Prior's “Solomon,” 
Dr. Johnson observes, that it was 
undoubtedly written with great care 
and labour; that its author had 
infused into it much knowledge 
and much thought, had often polish¬ 
ed it to elegance, often dignified 
it with splendour, and sometimes 
heightened it even to sublimity. 

Dryrfen was accustomed to pay 
very little attention either to the 
propriety of his subject, or to the 
correctness of his language. lie 
wrote, as he himself tells us, with¬ 
out much consideration; when oc¬ 
casion or necessity called upon him, 
he poured out what the present mo¬ 
ment happened to supply; and, when 
once it had passed the press, banish¬ 
ed it from his mind; for when he 
had no pecuniary interest, lie had 
no further solicitude. That the no¬ 
ble music ode, “ Alexander's Feast.” 
has not received the last touches of 
the poet’s hand, is evident from the 
frequent deficiency of corresponding 
rhymes. His “ Fables ” also, parti¬ 
cularly those of Palamon and Arcitc, 
Cymon and Iphigenia, and Sigis- 
monda and Guiscardo, exhibit many 


* Edit. duod. page 148. 
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proofs of carelessness in the versifi¬ 
cation, and a want of dignity both 
in style and expression. 

Pope, on the contrary, was not 
content to satisfy, lie desired to ex¬ 
cel ; and, therefore, always endea¬ 
voured to do his best He did not 
court the candour, but dared the 
judgment of bis reader; and ex¬ 
pecting' no indulgence from others, 
nc shewed none to himself. He 
examined lines and words with 
minute and punctilious observa¬ 
tion, and retouched every part with 
indefatigable diligence, till he had 
left nothing to be forgiven.—For 
this reason he kept his pieces very 
long in his hands, while he con¬ 
sidered and re-considered them, lie 
is said to have sent nothing to the 
press until it had lain two years 
tinder his inspection. By so doing, 
he suffered tne tumult of imagina¬ 
tion to subside, ami the novelties of 
invention to grow familiar. The 
only poems, which can he supposed 
to have been written with such re¬ 
gard to the times as might hasten 
their publication, were the two sa¬ 
tires of *• Seventeen Hundred and 
Thirty-eight;” which, as Dodsley 
once informed I)r. Johnson, were 
brought to him by the author, that 
they might be fairly copied. “ Al¬ 
most every line, ” he said, “ was 
then written twice over; 1 gave him 
a dean transcript, which he sent 
some time afterwards to me for the 
press, with almost every line written 
twice over a second time.” 

His declaration, that his care for 
his works ceased with their publica¬ 
tion, is not strictly true. His pa¬ 
rental attention never abandoned 
them; what he found amiss in the 
first edition, he silently corrected in 
those that followed. The “ Essay 
o» Criticism ” received many im¬ 
provements after its first appear¬ 
ance, as did also the “ Essay on 
Man;'’ and it will he found, that 
he seldom made them without add¬ 
ing clearness, elegance, and vigour. 
He appears, also, to have revised his 
translation of Homer’s Iliad, and to 
have freed it from some of its imper¬ 
fections. To those who have sKill 
to estimate the excellence and diffi¬ 
culty of this great work, it must be 


very desirable to know how it was 
performed, and hy what gradation 
it advanced to correctness. Of sucli 
an intellectual process, the know¬ 
ledge has very rarely been attaint 
able; but, happily, there remains' 
the original copy of the I Had, which, 
having been obtained by Lord Bo- 
lingbroke as a curiosity, descended 
from him to Mallett, and is now de¬ 
posited in the British Museum.* As 
a proof of the unwearied diligence, 
with which Pope polished and cor¬ 
rected that excellent translation. Dr. 
Johnson, in his life of that poet, has 
preserved a specimen which well de¬ 
serves the study and attention of 
the reader. 

< )f the great and uncommon powers 
of Dr. Johnson, in almost every de- 

I iartment of literature, so much has 
icen said hy his numerous biogra¬ 
phers, that it. were needless here 
to enlarge on them; but whilst on 
the subject of correction, it may not 
he irrelevant to observe, that many 
of his Ramblers, which might well 
he supposed to have been laboured 
with the slow attention of literary 
leisure, were written in haste as the 
moment pressed, without ever being 
read over hy him before they were 

1 muted. He once assured .Sir Joshua 
lleynolds, that he wrote his liasselas 
in the evenings of one week, sent it 
to the press in portions as it was pub¬ 
lished, and had never since read it 
over. The mode, in which he ac¬ 
quired this unusual correctness in 
composition, can only he accounted 
for, says Mr. Boswell, in this way ; 
that by reading and meditation, and 
a very close inspection of life, he 
had accumulated a great fund of 
miscellaneous knowledge, which, hy 
a peculiar promptitude of mind, was 
ever ready at his call, and which he 
constantly accustomed himself to 
clothe in the most apt and energetic 
expressions. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
once asked him, by what means he 
had attained such extraordinary ac¬ 
curacy and flow of language, to which> 
he replied, that he had early laid it 
down as a fixed rule, to do his best 
on every occasion, and in every com¬ 
pany ; to impart whatever he knew 
in the most forcible and correct lan¬ 
guage ; and that by constant practice* 


* Johnson's Life of Pope. 
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and never suffering any careless 
expression to escape him, or attempt¬ 
ing to deliver his thoughts without 
arranging them in the clearest man¬ 
ner, it became habitual to him. * 

< Having thus selected a few exam¬ 
ples from the best and most approved 
English writers, it may he useful to 
add some cursory remarks on the 
great advantages of strict and im¬ 
partial correction ; and of acquiring 
a habit of close attention in literary 
pursuits. These are, indeed, the only 
steps by which a writer can attain to 
eminence, or by which he can expect 
to gain the approbation of his read¬ 
ers, as well as to secure his own 
reputation. 

The advantages of correction are 
two-fold ; in the first place, as it con¬ 
tributes to render a work more com¬ 
plete and perfect; and, secondly, as 
it not untmjuently places the sub¬ 
ject in a new light, and enables the 
author, by the aid of mature reflec¬ 
tion, to add such ideas as tend more 
fully to illustrate ami simplify it. 
Besides, every literary composition, 
in its unfinished state, is liable to 
error and misconstruction. It. is, 
at first, mdis indiyesta-qnc moles," 
a chaos of words and ideas; but 
when it is subjected to the strict 
and impartial eye of criticism, the 
alterations ami additions, which it 
receives, quickly reduce it to shape 
and order. And here it may not he 
unentertaining’ to ohserve the dif¬ 
ferent manner in which authors in 
general have acted, with regard to 
their works. By some, the “ Inna 
labor," or task of correction, is un¬ 
dertaken with a mixture of pleasure 
and anxiety; by others, with dif¬ 
ficulty and dislike. Some begin re¬ 
gularly with the outline, and gra¬ 
dually finish their design “ with 
patient touches of umveary’d art;” 
whilst those whose genius is more 
active, and less accustomed to re¬ 
straint, abandon what they h<-ve 
written, as it were, by a kind of 
euriosa felicitas, in the heat of fancy 
and the ardour of imagination; — 
either from disdain of correction, 
or from despair of improvement. 
Others, again, employ at once me¬ 
mory and invention ; and, with lit- 


Literary Correction, 

tie intermediate use of the pen, form 
and polish large masses, by conti¬ 
nued meditation, and write their 
productions only when, in their own 
opinion, they have completed them. 
It is related of Virgil, that his cus¬ 
tom was to pour out a great number 
of verses in the morning, and pass the 
day in retrenching exuberances and 
correcting inaccuracies. The method 
of Tope, also, as may he collected 
from his translation of the Iliad, was 
to write his first thoughts in his first 
words, and gradually to amplify, 
decorate, rectify, and refine them.f 

It is a sure mark of iugenuousness 
and candour, when an author re¬ 
ceives, with temper and moderation, 
the suggestions of those who are 
better able than himself to form a 
dispassionate opinion of the merits 
and defects of his works. Of this. 
Pope has given us an example in 
his own person, in the “ Prologue 
to the Satires — 

“ Did some more sober critic come 
abroad, 

If wrong, I smil’d; if right, I kiss’d 
the rod.” 

This great poet, says his bio¬ 
grapher, well knew that the inind 
is always enamoured of its own pro¬ 
ductions, and would not, therefore, 
trust itis first, fondness. He con¬ 
sulted his friends, and listened with 
great willingness to criticism; and, 
what was of more importance, he 
consulted himself, and let nothing 
pass against his own judgment. 

His contemporary, Wycherley, 
does not, however, appear to have 
possessed the same open and liberal 
sentiments. He submitted his poems 
to the revisalofPope, who corrected 
them with equal freedom and judg¬ 
ment; but Wycherley, who had a 
bad heart and an insufferable share 
of vanity, was soon disgusted at the 
ingenuousness of Pope, insomuch, 
that he came to an open and un¬ 
generous rupture with him. 

A different picture is presented in 
the conduct ot Boileau and Racine, 
who were accustomed to communi¬ 
cate their works to each other with 
the utmost sincerity and unreserved¬ 
ness; of which, many amiable in- 


* Boswell’s Life of Johnson.—Vol. i. page 181. 
1‘ Johnson's Life of Pope. 
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stances appear in their correspond¬ 
ence. Boileau shewed to his friend the 
first Sketch of his Ode on the Taking 
of Namur. It is entertaining to con¬ 
template a rude draught by the hand 
of such a master, and if is no less 
pleasing to observe the good temper 
with which he receives the objections 
of Racine. Racine, in return, sub¬ 
mitted his tragedies, as they were 
written, to the correction of Boileau. 

It does not display much prudence 
or judgment in an author, to indulge 
an undue fondness for his first pro¬ 
ductions. The records of literature, 
indeed, present, us with too frequent 
examples of writers, whose fame 
has suffered from this over-weaning 
partiality, and this wilful blindness 
to their own errors. They have 
thus allowed many objectionable 
passages, sanctioned either hy the 
taste or the licentiousness of the 
age, to stand uncorrected, which it 
would, in all respects, have been 
better to have blotted from their 
works. Shakspearc, Otway, Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, Congreve, Dry- 
den, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and other 
dramatic poets of eminence, have 
transmitted their names to posterity 
with greatly diminished lustre, ow¬ 
ing to this very euuse. Few, indeed, 
are there, who imitate the praise¬ 
worthy resolution which Waller dis¬ 
played, when he expressed his firm 
determination “ to erase from his 
poems every line which did not con¬ 
tain some incentive to virtue or 
who deserve the tribute of praise 
which Lord Lyttleton, in his pro¬ 
logue to the tragedy of Coriolanus, 
so justly paid to the memory of his 
friend and companion, Thomson:— 

“ His virtuous muse employ’d her well 
taught lyre, 

None but the noblest passions to in¬ 
spire; 

Not one immoral, one corrupted 
thought, 

One line which, dying, he could wish 
to blot.” 


I shall conclude this subject with 
the following excellent remarks by 
Dr. Blair:*—“We must observe, 
that there may he an extreme in too 
great an anxious care about words. 
We must not retard the course o|f 
thought, nor cool the heat of ima¬ 
gination, hy pausing too long about 
every word that is employed. There 
is, on rertain occasions, a glow of 
composition which should be kept 
up, if we hope to express ourselves 
happily, though at the expense of 
allowing some inadvertencies to 
pass. A more severe examination 
of these must be left to the work of 
correction. For, if the practice of 
composition be useful, the laborious 
task of correcting- is no less so; it 
is indeed absolutely necessary to 
our reaping any benefit from the 
habit of composition. I should 
therefore advise that what is written 
should be laid by for some little, 
time, till the ardour of composition 
be past; till the fondness for the 
expressions we have used be worn 
off, and the expressions themselves 
be forgotten; and then reviewing our 
work with a cool and critical eye, as 
if it were the performance ot ano¬ 
ther, we shall discern many imper¬ 
fections which at first escaped us. 
Then is the season for pruning re¬ 
dundancies, for examining the ar¬ 
rangement of sentences, for attend¬ 
ing to the juncture and connecting 
particles, and for bringing style in¬ 
to a regular, correct, and supported 
form. This important task must 
he submitted to by all who would 
communicate their thoughts with 
proper advantage to others; and 
constant practice in it will soon 
sharpen their eye to the most neces¬ 
sary objects of attention, and ren¬ 
der it a much more easy and practi¬ 
cable work than might at first be 
imagined.” 

D. F. 
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MEMOIR OF GOETHE. ' 

Jean Wolfgang Goethe, one of sors. The republic of fetters has con- 
<be most celebrated authors of Ger- tallied but few citizens who ever eu- 
niany, who, oil account of his advanced joyed such a bright reputation with so \ 
age, is become the patriarch of Ger- little alloy, and obtaiued while living 
man literature, was born at Frankfort, the full meed of glory justly due to 
on-the-Maiu, the 28th of August, 1749. their useful labours.' Goethe may be 
He was the son of a celebrated Juris- cited among the .small number ot for- 
cousult, and received an education fa- tunate writers, whose personal and 

vourable to the development of those mental qualifications have been honour- 

talents with which nature had richly ably appreciated by their contempora- 

endowed him After having studied ries. Loaded with years and honours, 

law at Leipsick,und received a doctor’s his first as well as his last step in the 

degree at Strasbourg, he established long career, which he has bo honour. u 

himself in his profession at Wetslar, iu bly filled, have beeu marked by the 

theyear 1771; at this place he published most brilliant success; the esteem and 

bis celebrated work, “ The Sorrow# of veneration with which he has inspired 

Wert or,” which was founded on a tragi- his fellow-citizens, without excepting 
cal ad venture that had recentlyocciirred even his numerous rivals, approach to 
within his own knowledge. This work a species of adoration. His statue is 
immediately drew public attention to about to be erected, at their expense, 
the author, who had proved himself so in Frankfort, his native city,and many 
intimately acquainted with the secret other cities of the Germanic Coniede- 
recesses of the human heart, and who, ration are disposed to follow this ex¬ 
in a simple, but always interesting ample. Napoleon, during his stay at 
story, captivated the mind and heart Erfurt, desired to see Goethe; and, 
of his reader. Courted by all the most after a long and animated interview, 
distinguished men in Germany, Goethe placed t,he cross of the Legion of Ho- 
soon found in the young Frince Charles nour on the breast of this honourable 
Augustus of Weimar, not Only a pro- roan. “Goethe,” said Madame do 
lector, but a friend. He travelled with Staal, “ represents in his own person 
this prince through Germany and vSwit- the whole of German literature ; not 
zerland, and on his return in 1782 was because there ure no writers superior 
appointed a privy councillor and presi- to him in some respects, but because 
dent of the Ducar Chamber of Weimar, he unites in himself all that distin- 
ln 1786 he obtained the permission he guishes the German mind,and no one 
«o ardently desired of visiting Italy ; is so remarkable for a peculiar kind of 
after having travelled throughout this imagination, which the Italians, the 
interesting country, and made some- French, and the English acknowledge, 
stay in Sicily, he resided at Rome, We find in him a great.profundity of 
where he studied antiquities, and did ideas, a grace which springs from tbe 
not return to Weimar until he had been imagination, a sensibility, although 
absent three years. This city, whose sometimes fantastic, yet even from that 
sovereign was constantly tbe protector very quality more adapted to interest 
of literature and the arts, was already the readers, who seek In books mate' 
called the Athens of Germany. A rare rials wherewith to vary theit mo- 
coucourse of celebrated men was esta- -.notonous existence, and seek in the 
Wished in this .city, among whom was charms of poetry to enliven the tedium 
distinguished in the first rank, Wicland, occasioned by a paucity of the real 
Herder, Schiller, and Goethe. The , occurrences in life-*” 
last seems to liavfe partaken of a great The genius of Goethe embraced 
portion of tbe public esteem previously every department of literature, , ph>- 
bestowed on his illustrious predeceS- sics, natural history, and the fine arts, 
JBttr. Ma ff , Vol. 82. _ 31 
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and he published works of almost every 
kind, such as songs, ballads, epic po¬ 
ems, tragedies, operas, comedies, pro¬ 
verbs, romances, &c, .the list alone of 
bis numerous writings would -exceed 
•the limits prescribed for oor present 
article : we can therefore only cite his 
principal worksi Attached to Schiller 
by the ties of a long and constant 
friendship, a worthy rival of that great 
man, he has with-no less fruitful hand 
enriched the stage of their Common 
country, His first piece, Goetz de Her - 
Uchinptm , or the Iron-handed Cbeva- 
liey, an historical drama, had at first 
a prodigious success. The nuthor traces 
in a naive and piquant manner a faith¬ 
ful picture of the chivalrous manners 
of former times. He afterwards pub¬ 
lished Faustus, a piece replete with 
original and brilliant beauties; JphL 
f/enia in Tauris ; Tasso; the Natural 
Daughter / Clavijo ; Stella ; fount, 
Egmont, 4*c. He also translated two 
of the tragedies of Voltaire, Mahomet 
and Taiusred. His epic poem, Hermann 
and Dorothea, has been translated into 
French by M. Bitaubi'*, and more Suc¬ 
cessfully by Barou Humboldt, the elder 
brother of the illustrious traveller of 


that name. M. Boulard has also given 
an interlinear translation. The ro- 
mancc of H’erfer has been translated 
into all the languages of Europe. An¬ 
other romance, Wilhelm, Meisfers 
Lehrjahre, the years of apprenticeship 
of William Meh*ter, has been imitated 
rather than translated, in French, by 
M. Sevelinges, under the title of Alfred, 
who has also translateiwith less suc¬ 
cess the Elective AJfirmtes, one of the 
last of Goethe’s romances. Goethe 
published at Tubingen, in 1813, the 
first’ part of Memoirs of his Life, con¬ 
taining an account oi‘ his travels in 
ilaly, and which has created a great 
desire for the continuation. 'The Com¬ 
plete Works of Goethe wore published 
in numbers at Tubingen, from the year 
1806 to 1810. He is an honorary 
member of the piincipal academies in 
Europe, and is a corresponding mem¬ 
ber of the French National Institute. 
For some years past he has relinquish¬ 
ed the direction of the theatre at Wei¬ 
mar, and discontinued the large parties 
that used to be held at his house, 
where travellers from every part of 
Europe were accustomed to resort, cu¬ 
rious to behold this celebrated man. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Plutmrchi Aleibiades , trxlum e 
Cod. Paris, Recognovit, perpetua 
annotatione instruxit, dissertationem 
de fontibus hujus vita pramisit 
Christ. By M. Baekr. 

This is a hew edition of Plutarch's 
Life of Alciblades, corrected from 
manuscripts in Paris, with notes, and 
a dissertation .on the sources whence 
. Plutarch drew the materials of his 
; by M. Buelir, professor at the 
university of Heidleberg. The author 
’■« yell knowh in the literary world for 
several excellent philological treatises, 
such as his ingenious dissertation on 
Minerva Prhnigcneia, and on the 
if Apollo Patricius. But it is to the 
study of Plutarch that this young 
author has’particularly dedicated his 
studies; he has given in the Mele- 
, icmatn of M. Creutzer observations 
otl Ai taxerxfe,. in which it may be 
{ ^pierce'ived, that, he has comprised all 
’< remained to be done towards the 
. c^cidatipn of the text, and for the 
" .ewnprehension of ancient biography. 


He has now completed his labours on 
Alcibiades, and iii a very short lime 
he will finish his Pyrrhus. M. Baehr 
has closely adhered to the edition of 
Schoeft’er, as his standard,'which is 
most known all over Germany. He 
has with scrupulous assiduity collated 
all the manuscripts iu the Royal Li¬ 
brary of Paris, which is minutely de¬ 
scribed in the preface. This preface 
is followed by a critical dissertation 
on the sources whence Plntarch drew 
the materials which composed bis life 
of Alciblades. M. Baehr confutes 
those commentators, who endeavour to 
shake the credit which the Greek his¬ 
torian merits. He maintains that Plu¬ 
tarch has invariably followed the 
surest guides, such as Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Ephorns,’Theopompus. He 
asserts that where • the authorities, 
whence Plutarch,drew bis information, 
were of doubtful tendency, they were 
not received till after a mature deli¬ 
beration ; and these are not empty is. 
sections. At pages £16 and 222, an 
example of M. Baehr** manner of rea¬ 
soning may be seen •; there we may be 
convinced that, Plutarch often followed 
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bis originals so closely, that he appears 
Id many places to have .transcribed 
their very words, according to M. 
Schneider ( ut cirscrtpiiesj adeo verba 
videafur). In the notes M. Baehr has 
followed his author step by step, and, 
on any particular cveut, we are di¬ 
rected to some passage in the more 
ancient authors, which supports him. 

Plutarch took a great d«*al from 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Theopompus, 
and Duris of Samos, who claimed an 
alliance with the family of Alcibiades. 
M. Baehr shows by a passage in the 
life of Pericles, that Plutarch did not 
undertake the life of that extraordi¬ 
nary tnau inconsiderately. Our author 
afterwards speaks of Satyrus, from 
whom Plutarch borrowed his 23d 
chapter,' without any acknowledge¬ 
ment, but Athciujeus treating on the 
same subject, supplies that deficiency, 
by ascribing it to Satyrus. M. Baehr 
afterwards passes to Antisthenes, who 
wrote a treatise on Alcibiades, which 
has not only served Plutarch, but all 
those who have commented on Alci. 
biades from Plato to Prod us, and 
Olympiodorus. Theophrastus hits also 
contributed to assist him, and Philo, 
chores has furnished him with the ma¬ 
terials of his twenty-sixth chapter 
on Hermes. Among the orators, De¬ 
mosthenes, Antiphon, and Andocides 
have been consulted. Even the comic 
poets such as Aristophanes, Eupolis, 
Arehippus, Plato, and Phrynichus, have 
been quoted. M. Baehr has displayed 
great erudition in his researches, and 
has drawn the most just conclusions 
from those revered authorities which 
have served as guides to Plutarch, and 
for this reason the historian has not 
been so faithful as he ought to have 
been in the biography of the others.. 
We know that M. Heeren has already 
treated on this subject, and, if M. 
Baehr would extend his labours to the , 
whole of Plutarch with the same ta¬ 
lent he has exhibited jn the work , 
before us,’philology would be much 
benefited by his labours. 

This young philologist has also pro- 
’mined us an edition of the Fragments 
of Clesias, cvm notis variorum ancient 
and modern, he will endeavour to vin¬ 
dicate Ctesias from the frivolous ob¬ 
jections of the learned I .archer. We 
cannot dismiss this work without cas¬ 
ing the attention of our readers to 
’ s an interesting digression.—Cupid, ne*- 

t resented on the shield of Alcibiades, 
oldiug a thunder-bolt in his hand. 
JKT, Baehr reconciles this passage with 
^ similar one from Athcueeus, and with 
!, attiue epigrams from the Anthology of 


Jacobs; he also supports it by a pas¬ 
sage from Pliny, who mentions a sta- 
ttfe of Cupid, holding a thuuder-bolt 
in his hand: this accords with those 
mystic emblems of the young God 
represented as the creator, preserver, 
and destroyer of mankind. M. Baehr 
has proved, that although Jupiter 
claims the thunder-bolt, as the chief 
attribute, yet it was not his exclusive 
privilege. We are sorry that pur 
limits will not permit us to follow the 
author in his philological discussions, 
and in his digression relative to the 
ancient Plynthus. 


Histoire des event mens de la (trice 
depots <les premiers troubles jusqu'a 

ce jour, V<'_History of the late 

Events in (Irecce, with Notes; to 
which is added an Account of Con¬ 
stantinople. By M. €. D, Ralfenel, 
an eye-witness of the principal facts. 

1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. 6d. Paris, 1822. 

M. Raffenel has excited' a very 
lively interest in his work, which is 
augmented still more by the present 
circumstances; the war still continues, 
and we find it almost impossible to fol¬ 
low these actual events, without asso¬ 
ciating those which have long pre¬ 
ceded them, and the principal causes 
which gave rise to them. In this his¬ 
tory these matters are represented to us 
with fluency, clearness, and precision. 

. We see, as it were, before our eyes, 
the Dramatis Persona, performing the 
most tragical spectacle, one party agi¬ 
tated by the passiou of religious liberty, 
the other raging with the most bi¬ 
goted and despotic fanaticism. Here 
we have the representation of man¬ 
ners and characters entirely unknown 
amongst us. Their language, habits, 
costume, and mauners of living, are all 
different. Even their ferocious actions 
have a barbarous but savage grandeur 
about them, at which we are the mors 
astonished, as civilization brings all 
nations to uniformity. Their wars, 
punishments, laws, and usages, all re¬ 
semble those of more polished coun¬ 
tries. This book presents many charm¬ 
ing digressions, when the importance 
of these events was not the object of 
the author. We have only to regret, 
that the author did ,-not Extend bis 
account of the principal characters of 
this war,.such as those of Prince 
Ypsilanti, and of Bobelina, who, to 
avenge the death of her husband, fitted. 

’ * 1 * * ’ ' 
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out three ships of war, which she armed 
at her own expense, and displayed in 
the woman the valour of a hero. 

Jifothing .is more valuable in history, 
than exact delineations of character 
and Correct dei-criptious. We cpuld 
navfe wished, al-o, that he had given 
ns Some of thjeir speeches, whether 
delivered at the head of the army, or 
’in their political assemblies, because 
speeches paint the thoughts and ac¬ 
tions of men much better than the most 
animated .narration. The descriptions 
of the several events would have been 
better in a mote connected view. 

We cannot help recommending' 
this work, as being remarkable for 
a fluent facility of style, rarely 
to be met with; for an accurate de¬ 
scription of manners, and for reflections 
which do great credit to the author. 
The work throughout bears the stamp 
of truth, and is the most complete 
account hitherto published of one of 
the most extraordinary revolutions of 
the present age. 


Melanges de Philosophic, de Mo¬ 
rale H de Literature .—A Moral, Li¬ 
terary, and Philosophical MisceL 
I any. By ,T. H. Meister. 2 vols. 
Hvo. pp. 700. Price 10s. liencva, 
1822. 


The author of this new work is an 
old labourer in the fields of literature, 
and well known in the learned world 
a* the friend of Diderot, Grimm, Suar- 
det, and Neeker. 

He and M. Carat arc the only two 
literati now surviving, who lived in 
the iotimftf* friendship of the philo¬ 
sophers of the eighteenth century. If 
the name of Meister do not fire the 
imagination SO much as those of his 
illtiKtrioetf contemporaries, the least 
we can Say of him is, that be stood 
j clear of those rocks on which the most 

r f( his friends were foundered ’— 
was always the zealous advocate 
of that religion, whose principles are 
, supposed to be founded on eternal 
truth. AU his works breathe the very 
spirit of sensibility and mildness, dic¬ 
tated by the purest and moat exalted 
aentMWfots. 


J Bfo Discourses on the Immortality 
3|e Soul, a»d Old Age, are well 
wn. As an 'historian, M. Meistei 
\ xnown by the continuance and com 
„ jifttloa of Grimm's Correspondence.— 
1 Tue wawk,. of. whjch we ndw apeak, h 
diflbstrttt.front those hitherto published 
by thl authOL ' The philosopher aiid 


man of letters appear by turns, aud 
are successively loved and admired. 
The first volume, contains a Treatise 
on Friendship , deplete with original 
view*, where the interest is sustained 
by the aiulmi’* oratorical talenta in 
every section, presenting, at times, bis 
ideas in the form ofletter*; sometimes, 
like Cicero, in the form of dialogue; 
and, lastly,*in the form of sentimental 
aphorisms. 

The second part contains fragments 
on , several subjects of literature and 
morality These pieces will always af¬ 
ford great pleasure, however often they 
are read. Some of them previously ap¬ 
peared iu the public journals, but they 
are well worth; of being collected and 
preset ved Their titles are —On Trans¬ 
lations—A Letter to my Friend on 
Ilomet—On the Hon Ton—On the Art 
of Speech—On Personality—General 
and Particular Causes of the Power¬ 
ful Influence gained by Philosophy t» 
the Kighlcentti Century. 

The second volume is also divided into 
two parts.—The fiist part i« entitled, 
Itiographical Sketches, including pa- 
negyries on Diderot, LaVater, Neeker, 
and Grimm. At the end of this volume is 
a collection of detached thoughts, on 
Morality, Politics, Metaphysics, and 
Literature.—'The author’s style in flu¬ 
ent and pithy, and much more elegant 
than we could expect from a man who 
writes not in his native language. But 
it is not a new thing to see the scholars 
of Zurich Docti somonis utnuiqve lin¬ 
gua. 

' Histoire de CharUmagne, Sec. — 
History of the reign of Charle¬ 
magne, proceeded by an introduc¬ 
tion or description of the reign of 
P£pin; for the use of young peo¬ 
ple. By M. le Comte dc S%ur. 12mo. 
v Price 4s- Paris 1822. 

* v 

A work of this sort, already recom¬ 
mended by the name of the author, 
will be well appreciated by an ex¬ 
tract. At the end of the introduction 
he says, 

1 “ Many political crimes, of which 

Charles Martel was never guilty of, 
tarnished the glory of Pdpin. lie is 
justly accused of being the cause of 
„ the death of his cousin Theobald, Ms 
brother’s Carloman and Griffon, of that ‘ 
of his nephews, and ahd'of the mis- . 
fortunes of the Duke of Gascony, 'van¬ 
quished apd made prisoner, and the 
degradation of Ms king; but as ht 
increased the fortune and the poWeri 
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of tbe clergy, he was absolved and 
blessed, whilst Charles Martel, the li¬ 
berator of France and free from 
crimes, was condemned to eternal iiree 
by the clergy, whom he had forced to 
bear a purl in the expenses of a war 
against the Mussel mans, for the deli¬ 
verance of his country and the' church. 
Posterity lias been more just, it has 
immortalised this hero ; but, although 
acknowledging the talents of P 6 pin, a 
modem Philip who laid the foundation 
of the glory of a modern Alexander, 
it has engraved on his tomb only this 
simple inscription; “ Vi flit Pepin 
pere de ('hartcmaqne'" —- Our author 
has written for youth, but the history 
of Charlemagne is full of examples and 
precepts useful to every age. 

M One day the emperor, seeing the 
noblemen of his court decorated with 
their silks, tine furs, and brilliant 
plumes, while he was only dressed 
according to his usual custom, in a 
simple doublet of otters skin, a wool¬ 
len tunic, and a blue cloth cloak, 
amused himself with taking them out 
hunting. There, they were soon torn ■ 
by thorns, frozen by wind and snow, 
drenched with rain, and then returned 
to the palace in a state of disorder 
which their ruined magnificence ren¬ 
dered still more ridiculous. Charles 


quickly drying himself by a large fire, 
said',,laughing, to the great delight of 
the multitude, to his wet and disfigured 
courtiers, ‘ Foolish youog men, you 
see the difference between your luxury 
and my 1 simplicity 5 my clothing covers 
me and defends me, costs little, is not 
hurt by the injuries of time, and is 
quickly and easily replaced’, you ex¬ 
pend treasures for your’s, <and yet tbe 
least accident destroys it.’” M.Segar 
thus completes his history It is 
very certain, that his reign, for ever 
celebrated, formed a new era in modern 
Europe. The Church owes her inde¬ 
pendence to him, the western Empire its 
birth, sciences and arts their revival, 
many its civilization, and France her 
repose and grandeur,'. His memory 
was so long cherished, that, several 
ages after the destruction of his dy¬ 
nasty, the marriage of one of our 
kings with a princess, supposed to 
be one of his descendants, excited uni¬ 
versal joy in France. But amongst 
all the praises loaded on this monarch, 
the most honourable, perhaps, was that 
of a contemporary author, the historian 
of Louis le Debonnaire; this eulo- 
gium, which was repeated by tb# 
whole empire; . excepting only the 
Saxons, contains merely these words : 
L'homme juste est mart 
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AMERICA. 

Professor Gibson, of the University 
of Pensylvania, has lately invented an 
instrument for cutting the lentil which 
forms in the crystalline humour in cases 
of cataract. The instruments used by 
Saunders, by Sir William Adams, and 
by other oculists are neither strong 
nor. sharp enough to separate the 
lentils when they are very indurated, 
and instances of which frequently 
occur. Professor Gibson has contrived 
a pair of scissars so delicate and yet so 
sharp as to divide tbe thickest lentils 
without wounding any part of the eye. 
The scissars are constructed upon the- 
principles of those of Dr. Wollaston, 
and have two sharp blades. Dr. Gib¬ 
son has made several experiments 
which have folly established the su¬ 
periority of his invention. 

_ About a quarter of a mile from the 
village pf Milan, on Uie banks of the 


Huron, there is a spring of inflamma¬ 
ble water, on approaching which with 
a lighted candle the water ignites and 
throws out a very clear and brilliant 
flame. The inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring towns have the design of using 
this water to light their houses. 

AFRICA. 

The following are extracts firanj the 
6th and 7th letters of Messrs. Cailliaud 
to M. Joraard, Member of the National 
Institute of France, upon the aptL 
. quitics of Nubia. “ I havejuat returned 
from the desert, whore 1 Abre found 
two spots abounding in antiqnuie|jw 
. M. Linant, a Frenchman, not haying 
left Sennar, saw them a few days 
before. Near the village of Wetbeyt 

• Naga there are the mins of two small 

• temples in the desert. Eight leagues to 
the S. E. are the remains id seven 
small temples. The ruins and tb#;« 
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•Wfltey through -which you approach, 
theta bear the name of Naga, and 1 
have »o doubt they are the remains of 
U»e ancient c(ty of Naka. Three of 
these temples are in pretty good pre¬ 
servation. One of'them consists of 
hut one apartment and is interesting 
for its ornaments; the figures hare a 
costume different from that of Egypt, 
and with robes resembling those of the 
fignres in the pyramids, of which I have 
spoken to you. The second temple 
is larger with an avenue of sphinxes. 
The third is an isolated portico, very 
curious, and of a less ancient con¬ 
struction : the architecture is a mixture 
of Grecian and Egyptian, having 
several Corinthian Capitals, &c.; the 
other temples are in a complete state 
of ruin. 

In a large valley of the desert, a six 
hours journey from the Mile and an 
eight hours journey to the S. E. of 
Chendy, are ruins much more con¬ 
siderable, which, I conceive, must be 
the remains of the place of study (or 
College) of Meroe: they consist of 
eight small temples in a line with 
galleries and terraces. It is an 
'immense structure, composed of a 
crowd of chamber?, temples, passages, 
and galleries, surrounded by double 
enclosures, lean only now give you 
a slight idea of these ruins. The 
temple to the centre communicates 
with the others by three galleries or 
terraces, of more tbau sixty metres 
(185 feet) long. Each temple has its 
particular oompartmeuts, and its eleva¬ 
tions are in a strait lind. There are in 
all eight temples, thirty-nine chambers 
or apartments, twenty-six passages, 
twelve- stair-cases, &c. -These ruins 
cover a space the circumference of 
which Is . more than eight hundred 
metres (about 2,500 feet). 

But to this immensity of ruins every 
- thing is of the smallest proportions, the 
buildings as well as the materials. 
The stones are in rows of twenty- 
JBve ctnti-metres high, and frequently 
isqaaped. The largest temple is only 
.tflasea metres long. Upon the columns 
Egyptian figures, whilst some bf 
the columns of the same portico are 
fluted in the Grecian style, On the 
base of one of them I thought 1 per¬ 
ceived the remains of a zodiac: there 
were Gemeni aud Sagittarius, and I 
' took a correct drawing of them. Time 
mid the elements, which have anni¬ 
hilated the ancient Saba and so many 
ffitlther monuments, appear to have been 
to preaer vetoes the observatory 
§P'*llprttoj without; destroying any of 
parts., It wpnid be practicable 
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completely to restore the design. At 
present there is no water in this spot, 
and 1 always found it neeessary to 
provide myself with water from the 
Nile. >■ 

At a few hundred paceB from these 
ruins are the remain* of two other 
small monuments, and the evident 
traces of a large piece of water sur¬ 
rounded by great banks to preserve it 
worn the sands. We did not find here 
any site of a city, or heaps of rubbish, 
or auy tomb. If the ancient Meroe 
had been in this spot, l am of opinion 
that they would not have elevated the 
Pyramids, at the distance of a two 
days journey. I am inclined to think 
that the college of Meroe stood on this 
spot. The form and the building, as 
well as every thing else, indicate the 
fact} but the city was near the tombs, 
where are the forty-five pyramids, the 
latitude of which corresponds with the 
ancient latitude of Meroe, whilst the 
latitude of these ruins is very different. 

We are astonished in all these ruins 
to find so few hieroglyphics, there arc 
only six columns forming the portico 
of the middle temple which have any 
hieroglyphics ; all the walls are bare 
of sculpture. 

When 1 visited this spot, tire Choucry 
aud Bycharyeh Arabs had revolted 
against Ismael Pacha; they every day 
plundered the inhabitants of the shores 
of the Mile. M. Linant was pnrsued 
by these Arabs, but we had-the good 
fortune to escape them. These cir¬ 
cumstances induced me to renounce 
my project of going to Goz, Redgeb 
on the Atbara, as well as to the deserts 
on the borders of the Red Sea, where 
all the Bycharyeh Arabs were in 
revolt. » 

I finished my labours at Barkal.— 
Being at the upper extremity of the 
province of Sokkot, 1 went to &eliin«, 
which is an Oasis in the desert. 1 ex¬ 
pected to disedver antiquities there, 
but I found only a Christian habitation 
consisting of -eight small rooms, and 
with about two hundred date trees. 
Selima is now inhabited, and forms one 
of the stations of the great caravan of 
Darfour. 

. During this tong and laborious 
journey, 1 have been so fortunate as 
to enjoy a continued Mate of good 
health. I lost seven camels. 1 was 
obliged to pay tor forage at .the rate 
of one franc per lb. and for other things 
in proportion. Whets it was io)po«sU,je, 
at any price, to'purchase camels, the 
Prince made me a present of one-” 

To this communication M. iomwd 
adds the following observations;—to 
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the correspondence of M. Call Rand, 
doubts have been expressed as to the 
place called Wetbeyt Naga, situated 
at three quarters of a journey 

from Chendy, and having'fifteen small 
pyramids. On entering the desert, 
eight leagues S. E. of this point, we 
find seveial small temples, one of which 
has sphinxes before it, and another is 
enclosed by Corinthian columns. With 
respect to the site of Wetbeyt Naga 
iu relation to Chendy and Assour, and 
to the more considerable ruins found 
by travellers to the S E. of Chendy, 
six leagues from' the river, it appears 
that these ruins (the supposed habita¬ 
tions of the priests of Me roe) are 
about twelve leagues S. and by E. 
of Assour. This distance from the 
College of Meroe to the city may 
perhaps appear rather considerable, 
and it is also surprising that a place of 
tliis description should be so far from 
the Nile. On the other hand it is 
rational to conclude, that the latitude 
of Meroe given by the ancients must 
be that of the observatory atid of the. 
spot where the priests were established. 
But there ought to be twenty-live 
minutes difference of latitude between 
the ruins of Assour and those situated 
eight leagues S. S. E. of Chendy.— 
From these data, 1 am induced to 
infer that it is t earcely probable that 
the college or observatory of Meroe 
was situated in this spot. But before 
deciding,' we must wait for more pre¬ 
cise details thau those contained in a 
letter written in haste. 

A very interesting result of the 
travels of M. Cailliaud is the proof, that 
many of the antiquities of Nubia 
are of more recent state thau the 
monuments of Thebes. I have always 
been of opinion that if Ethiopia was 
the cradle of the arts, their develope- 
ment was in Egypt, and this opinion 
is continually strengthened by the 
modern discoveries. It was at Thebes 
and at Memphis that the arts rose to 
that elevation in which we now witness 
them iu the antiquities of these coun¬ 
tries. From thence they re-ascended 
the Nile, down which they had fo ( - 
znerly travelled, but with improvements 
appropriate to the climate aqd sun of 
the Thebaide,<and which are entirely 
different from those of Ethiopia.— 
When the Greeks became masters of 
.Egypt, they mingled the Grecian style 
With the Egyptian, and, in turn, carried 
their ttyms and their architecture into 
Ethiopia. The vastness oi the materials, 
which appears to me to be the proof of 
the high antiquity of the Egyptians, is 
ft character wanting in the greater 
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number of Nubiap antiquities: this is 
another indication of a more recent 
epoch. Upon any other hypothesis, 
we mall nev&r elucidate the religion 
and arts of Egypt by the climate, and 
productions of the countries situated 
between the tropies. 

The new researches of M. Cailliaud 
prove him a traveller of (indefatigable 
zeal. After having travelled more 
than one thousand leagues through 
countries entirely unknown or known 
but imperfectly, he will return loaded 
with the spoils of science sufficient for 
his own fame, if not to console us that 
he has not been able to reach the 
source of the Nile. Before a year is 
expired he will be on his return to 
France, hearing with him a description 
of eveiy Oasis known to us, aud of the 
entire course of the Nile up to the JOo 
of latitude; aud with a port-folio rich in 
observations npon ancient monuments, 
geography, and natural history, 

ASIA. 

If we can believe the Diario Ro¬ 
mano,, the Queeu of Thibet, in order to 
convert her subjects to Christianity, 
has made a requisition of the Pope for 
eighty missionaries from the college, 
Propaganda fide, at Rome. Five Ca- 
pucins have already set out for Thibet. 
An Italian of Brescia has become the 
Prime Minister of the Queen; and it 
is to him that we are Indebted for her 
Majesty’s conversion. 

SYRIA. 

A French Mouk, of Mount Lebanon, 
has conceived the design of writiug 
a periodical paper, to cuntain every 
thing new in literature and politics, 
which can be interesting to that patt 
of Syria. It is, perhaps, the first 
Gazette ever circulated in the interior 
of the Ottoman empire. It is rendered 
into French, and has been published 
for several yearn, iu numbers of one 
page each month, and under the title 
of “ the Hermit of Mount Lebanon.” 

• 

RUSSIA. 

M. de Langsdorf has left Russia for 
the Brazils, under the authority of the 
Emperor, who has appointed him Di¬ 
rector of a scientific journey through¬ 
out South America.—M. de Langsdorf 
has, for a long time, devoted himself 
to scientific researches in the Brazils, 
where he has resided and has acquired 
large estates. H e purposes to establish 
a colony a few leagues lf*om Rio de 
Janeiro, and to cultivate coffee With 
the negroes; but his preseut voyage is 
totally unconnected with this project, 




—He in accompanied by M. Maurice 
Ragendas, apainter of Augsbourg and 
son of the celebrated artist of that 
name, by M£netrier,a French naturalist 
atttl an old scholar of the polytechnieal 
school of Farjs, and by the Baron de 
Xhrais, a mathematician, entrusted with 
the geographical and astronomical la¬ 
bours, and, finally,, by M. Kicdel, a 
botanist. 

TheBibie Society of Moscow, on the 
10th of March (26th February, old 
style) 1822, held its Ninth Anniversary 
111661101?.—'The Meeting was opened, 
by a speech from Archbishop Philaret, 
proving the utility of Bible Societies 
in Russia. — The Society consists of 
284 members, and 712 subscribers.— 
It appeal's, by the report of the Society, 
read at this Meeting by the Secretary, 
Gortchakof, that the Bible Society of 
the Russian Empire consists of fifty- 
four divisions, established in almost 
every province, add of ,16& Auxiliary 
Societies. The Society of Moscow, in 
the course jof the last two years, has 
published and distributed 106,000 co¬ 
pies of the Scriptures, in thirty-two 
languages, and, since its estiblishnaent* 
iMW13,it bas printed more than 550,000 
copies. 

Within these few years, a district 
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A great number of the Jesuits, ex¬ 
pelled from liussia, have beeu per¬ 
mitted to establish themselves in Gal- 
lit-tS), and hate been appointed to the 
direction of theGymnaslicuto of Tac- 
nopol. An Imperial Decree relieves 
them from all the fines and taxes im¬ 
posed by the laws of Mortmain, on con¬ 
dition of their giving a declaration 
of alf their property or acquisitions. 
—On the arrival of the Jesuits from 
Russia, a provincial of their order at 
Vienna directed their final destination, 
retaining some in the Austrian pro¬ 
vinces, and ordering others into Italy. 
These were treated with kindness iu 
their passage through Hungary. The 
Jesuits have succeeded in obtaining 
at Vienna an establishment for novices, 
but it is doubtful, whether the order 
will be allowed to establish themselves 
entirely in the Austrian dominions. 

SWXT7.ERt.AND. 

The Orphan Establishment iu the 
Canton Of Geneva. At the end of 1804, 
several ladies, impressed with the mi¬ 
serable fate and numerous dangers of 
female orphans of the lower classes of 
society, formed a society into which 
children of this description were ad- 


School has bfeen established in the city 
of Novel Oakoie. M. Raievsky, Mar¬ 
shal of the Nobility, with' a view of 
enabling all the inhabitants to peruse 
Russian boohs at a very moderate price', 
has, at the expense of1500 francs, added 
to this School a library, consisting of 
the best Russian books and journals. 
It is by these means, that intellectual 
light will penetrate the most ancient 
and obscure cities of the Ukraine. 

Two eminent artists have lately 
received liberal rewards from the 
Emperor. The -first, Boris Orloviaki, 
a sculptor, phpil of Campion! anti of 
Trescornl, baa produced several mat- . 
ble busts, Wrought with the Hand of 
a master.—This artist NfP* affranchised 
from the most odious slavery, by M. 
’fciilikdf; he is now attached to the 
k j^cademy of Arts, and has been sent to 
^per^ethitnself in his profession, under 
the' eelebrated Torvaldsen.—The se- 
c6M is John Silae, engraver and archi¬ 
tect } be has presented to the Empdfbr 
the model of a temple, the majestic 
architecture of which', evinces great 
knowledge as well as taste, combining 
. a Rue mixture of Corinthian and Gothic 
'With the modern orders.—Simian wad 
affranchised ’ by General Ismailof. — 
,*fww»ts require encouragement and rc- 
\^@|*LjSflth, liberty, which 'elevates 
'Ad MSObles them. 


mitted, for the objects of receiving 
moral and religious instruction, and of 
acquiring habits of industry. Nume¬ 
rous difficulties were overcome, and in 
1805, six children were received into 
the .establishment. This number has 
been increased in proportion to the 
improved means of the society; se¬ 
venty have beeu admitted, and of which 
thirty.scven are now on the establish¬ 
ment, thirty-two are in Geneva, and 
five arc put out to lodge in the country. 
The age of admission is restricted from 
five to ten, in order that none may he 
received whose morals have been' con¬ 
taminated, and who are not susceptible 
of teeeiving a complete . education. 
They have a uniform dress, and are 
taught every thing necessary to a good 
, laundress and house-maid. ' They are 
also taught reading, writing, the ele¬ 
ments of arithmetic and of sacred mu- 
i sic. They have morning and evening 
prayers* but the religious instructions 
ark judiciously adapted to touch the 
heart rather than to load the memory. 
The punishments are reproofs, or the 
, ipsa of good marks; live rewards are 
prizes of three, fetor, pr six-pence, dis¬ 
tributed every fortnight. At the end 
of the year, in thte< presence bfthe 
subscribers, the,'pop? 1* receive other 
prizes, accompanied by public Com¬ 
mendations, Whilst public Teproaflj are 




giveu to those who have incurred 
blame. On leaving the Asylum, each 
girl receives a present^ ,of nine louis. 
The Establishment is-governed by a 
committee of ladies, each by turns su¬ 
perintending for the- space of a fort¬ 
night. Those orphans, who have left 
the Establishment, are yet allowed to 
resort to it for advice, pr for succour 
in case of illness or misfortune. The 
average of expenses, after deducting 
the earnings of the childtcn, has beea 
twenty sons per diem for each child. 
The Establishment Inis recently receiv¬ 
ed the sanction of Government, and 
will, no doubt, be greatly increased. 

ITALY. 

Th*’re has lately beeu discovered in 
the library of the tumily of lticci, heirs 
of the property and MSS. of Machia- 
velli, a speech which he pronounced 
before his Government, and which hi 
therto has not been published. In this 
speech he examines the particular state 
of the republic and its general rela¬ 
tions with the other states of Italy. 
This speech has been inserted in the 
Anthology of Florence, No, ID, and’ it 
merits attention as an historical docu¬ 
ment, and as a farther proof of the 
genius of Maehiavelli, which does not 
yet appear to be fully appreciated. 

0 REECE. 

From tbe invasion of the Morea by 
the Turks, the Greeks have displayed 
a heroism woithy of their ancestors. 
Thousands of young warriors and of 
old m.eu cliatint a patriotic song com¬ 
posed by a Greek professor^' and set to 
music by a German. This song is said 
to have contributed to rouse the cou¬ 
rage of the Greeks, who dtvtmyed the 
army of Chourschid Pacha. The tal¬ 
lowing strophe is remarkable i—“ Our’s 
is not a war of ambitious conquerors, 
or of, the eubmies of humauity-—it is 
sacred. Nature and religion impose 
upon ns a duty to drive away our ty¬ 
rants, and to have a country.” 

• •' .. SPAIN. 

The new Penal Code of Spain, pre¬ 
pared by the Committee of the Cortes, 
and approved by Ferdinand VII. was 
solemnly published at Madrid, on th» 
26tta of September last—but it is not 
to be looted upon until the 1st of Jau. 
1823, in order to give the magistrates 
and tbe public time to study its enact¬ 
ment^ 

PORTUGAL. 

. The Cortes, desirous of giving the 
X^or&agttese civil and political institu¬ 
tions jwonhy of a free people, have 
ofifered a-large reward to the person, 
what j>y tbe 1st of December, 1824; 
shall present there with the best digest 
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of a Civil Code. Five umpires, named 
by- the Cortes, will decide the question, 
ana their decision will be finally sub¬ 
mitted. to the Cortes. The successful 
candidate will receive 30,000 crusadoes 
of gold, payable iu twenty years, and 
600,000 reas will be aunu^ily set apart 
for the purpose. A medal valued, at 
60,000 reas will be given iu addition, 
and the unsuccessful candidates will be 
rewarded in proportion to their merit. 

TRANCE. 

The Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Bourdcaux contains forty 
boys and thirty girls; at the meeting 
of the 28th of August was read the first 
part of the icport of the proceedings 
at the school during 1822, and which 
relates to the rudjfoents and to the 
developcuu nt of thS method of instruc¬ 
tion and management. The pupils of 
both sexes were questioned relative to 
this first part. In the meeting of the 
29th the pupils answered questions put 
to them relative to the completion and 
application ofthe method, and which 
was tbe subject of the second part of 
the report. The clearness of ideas and 
the precision of the answers were strik¬ 
ing. The boys obtained prizes for in¬ 
telligence, good behaviour, the ele¬ 
ments of arithmetic, emulation, gram¬ 
mar, philosophy, etbips, religion, geo¬ 
graphy, the use of the globes, crauio- 
logy, history, mythology, mathematics, 
and for their labour as shoemakers, 
tailors, turners, and joiners. The deaf 
and dumb girls received prizes for in¬ 
telligence, labour, memory, needle¬ 
work, ironing, embroidery, &c. 

Monsieur J.e ftoi, of Paris, has in¬ 
vented a simple met:hod , of teaching 
writing. A sheet of thin transparent 
horn of the size of letter paper, is to 
be laid over the copy, and the child, 
with a pen and ink Is to trace on the 
bprn the outlines of tbe copy under¬ 
neath. The lioru can be washed 
with water, and thus a great saving 
of paper is effected. This method 
supersedes the former plan of the 
master’s tnakiug the letters upon the 
paper, dr of making the pupil write' 
upon oiled, tracing paper, or oftfallow- 
ing the outlines of letters undfetf a pane 
of glass, or of confining thcliafldby 
particular contrivances. .The Minister 
of the interior has rewarded M.LeRoi; 
and the Society for encouraging ele¬ 
mentary instruction, as well a? the Aca¬ 
demy of Writing, have bestowed their 
approbation upon this invention Njffkleb 
enables mothers to teach their children 
in the absence of a master, pTevepjo 
supersede the necessity of hiring 'uSjjpt- 
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Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, a 
Florentine Artist; written bv him- 
self. Containing- a variety of in¬ 
formation respecting- the Arts, and 
the History of the Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury. A new Edition;, corrected 
and enlarged from the last Milan 

Edition, With the Notes and Oh- 

* 

servations of G, P. Carpani. Now 
first translated A>y Thomas Roscoe, 
Esq. 2 vole. 8vo. 1822. 

* 

Benvenuto Celling was one of the 
most singular, and we may add, comi¬ 
cal characfcQM} the sixteenth, or 
perhaps, of any other century. He 
was bold, impetuous, conceited, eredu- 
Jous, spperstitknwly virtuous, and wick¬ 
edly moral, endowed with a genius fer¬ 
tile in expedients, and capable Sf ac¬ 
complishing the greatest designs, and 
a spirit Supported by physical energies, 
that enabled him to surmount difficul¬ 
ties whiltit prompted him to encounter 
dangers 'm0M which a less turbulent 
but a more refined and comprehensive 
genius would shrink with (error. Bom 
at Florence, in the year 1500, where 
he acquired a knowledge of the gold¬ 
smith ahd jeweliery business, he repair¬ 
ed to Rome to make hithself master of 
Mt*rt. Here be met with extraordinary 
.ddeceaiitttid rivalled the first artists in 
tHhe city.- Whilst in the service of Pope 
^fflUseat 1RII. in the double capacity of 
stltat and musician, for he ptayed' 
masterly manner on the ftWe, 
ehMHHlNsion which his father intend- 
jnHPfi to follow, he was employed by 
flHnt Francesco de Bobadilla, Bishop of 
itSalamanca, then at Rome, in making a 

B it vase for bolding water, 
xecuted in a very unmitable - 
te Bishop, though pleased 
gformance, was by no means 
th the length of time which 
syed it. He concealed his 


displeasure, however, till he first got 
the plate into his possession, as if aware 
of Cellini’s character, and then giving 
vent to his passion, swore that he Would 
be as slow in paying as Cellini was te¬ 
dious in executing the work. Cellini 
was mortified, but lie bad no resource: 
lie cursed the Spaniard in his heart, 
and all who were friends to the coun¬ 
try from which lie came. The bishop 
was in the constant habit of exhibiting 
the vase to ail his friends and visitors, 
but, happily for Cellini, it met with an 
accident one day which brought it once 
more intohis possession. The accident 
happened through the awkwardness of 
a gentleman who was handling it in 
the bishop’s absence. Alarmed at his 
mischance, he sent it immediately to 
Cellini to have it repaired with the 
greatest dispatch,ofi’ering him his own 
price. The task was hardly executed, 
when the person who left it came in 
the most violeut hurry, saying, “ My 
Lord Bishop had called for it to shew 
it to other gentlemen.-—Quick, quick, 
bring the plate in ail haste.” “ Being 
determined,” says Cellini, “ to take 
my own .time, and not to let him have 
it, I said 1 did not choose to make such 
dispatch. The man then flew Into a 
passion, and clapping his hand tb bis 
sword, seemed ready to break into roy 
■ shop by main force; but thisl prevent¬ 
ed by dint of arms, and menacing ex¬ 
pressions*; I will not let yott have It, 
said I, Go tell your master, it shall 
not be taken out of my shop till I am 
paid for my trouble. Seeing he eould 
not obtain it by bullying, he began to 
beg and to pray in the most, suppliant 
manner, saying, that if I would put it 
into his hands, he would take hare to 
see me satisfied. • These words did not 
in the least shake my resolution• and 
as I persisted in the same answer, he 
at last despaired of success, at£l uwehr- 
ing ttaathe would rftuHi Wi{h« Sfbdy 
of Spaniards and dbt me to pkew, 
thought proper to depart. Ifttbemean 
Roe 1, who bad given sonif fiwdfi fe 
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Spanish assassinations, resolved that I 
would defend myself courageously; 
and having put in order an excellent 
fowling-piece, I said igflfly own mind, 
he that takes both my property and my 
labour, may as well deprive me of 
life. 

“ Whilst 1 thus argued with myself, a 
crowd of Spaniards made their appear- 
auce, with the above-mentioned domes¬ 
tic at their head, who, with great ar¬ 
rogance, bid them break open the shop. 
At these words I shewed them the 
muzzle of my loaded fusil, and cried 
out with a loud voice, miscreants! 
traitors! cut-throats! are the houses 
and shops of citizens of Rome to be 
assaulted in this manner? If any thief 
amoug you should offer to approach 
this door, I will shoot him dead. Then 
taking aim at the domestic, and mak¬ 
ing a shew as if I was going to fire at 
him, l cried out, as for you, you rascal, 
that set them on, you are the very first 
I shall make au example of. Upon 
hearing this, he clapped spurs to a 
jennet upon which he was mounted, 
and fled at full speed. The disturb¬ 
ance had now brought all the neigh¬ 
bours out of their houses, when some 
Roman gentlemen passing by said, kill 
the dogs, and we will stand by you. 
These words had such effect ou the 
Spaniards, that they left me in a terri¬ 
ble panic,and told his lordship all that 
had happened. The bishop, a proud, 
haughty man, reprimanded and scolded 
his servants very severely, both be¬ 
cause they had committed such an act 
of violence, and because they had not 
gone through with it." 

. Cellini, however, on the assurance 
of some Roman gentlemen that he 
should be paid for his trouble, was in¬ 
duced to take the vase to the bishop’s. 

“ I repaired," says he, “ armed with 
my dagger and coat of mail, to the 
house pf the bishop, who had caused 
all his servants to be drawn up in a 
line, There I made my appearance, * 
Paulino, (his apprentice) following me 
close with the piece of plate. To make 
my way thrpugh the line of domestics 
was lijke passing through the zodiac, 
One of tVm looked like a lion, another 
like u sco’fpion, and a third like a crab, 
tiii at last we came into the presence 
of this reverend prelate, who uttered 
the moftpriesf-Hhe,Spaniard-like words 
that r I heard. All this time 1 ne¬ 
ver once looked at Jiiro, or gp much as 
answfmsd a single word, at which his 
lordship uepmed to discover more, re¬ 
sentment than ever* and having order¬ 
ed ,and paper, desired me to, 

write him a receipt.. I then looked 


him full In the face, and told him that 
1 would readily do so after 1 had got 
my money. The haughty bishop was 
then more exasperated than ever; hut, 
in fine, after a great deal of scolding 
and hectoring, 1 got my money; and, 
after having written an acquittance, 

1 left the place in high spirits." 

This incident will enable the reader 
to form some opinion of Cellini’s con* 
stitutional temperament and indepen¬ 
dency of character; for who but a Cel¬ 
lini in those times would dare to cope 
with a bishop, and that in Rome too ? 
The work, throughout, is replete with 
incident, character, humour, and inte¬ 
rest ; and the simplicity of the manner, 
in which he sometimes lets you into his 
character, possesses a degree of ndiveti 
which, we must confess, seldom cha¬ 
racterizes the works of our own wri¬ 
ters. What Cellini gains, however, in 
naivete , he loses in dignity of style. 
Indeed his work will not suffer to be 
tried by the laws of criticism. You 
perceive in a moment he is an artist, 
but no writer. To writing, however, 
he makes no pretensions, nor is it pos¬ 
sible to discover in these two thick oc¬ 
tavo volumes a single expression, from 
which it can appear, either directly 
or indirectly, that Cellini thought any 
thing uf himself as a writer. His style 
is that of conversation, and he seems 
to forget that the reader has any right 
to examine whether it be good or bad. 
He had, however, a most extravagant 
opinion of his genias and powers as an 
artist. Indeed he seems to think that 
he cannot praise himself too highly. 

Olliui's merit was unquestionably 
great, but, perhaps, it may be said, 
that his pride was still greater, a ctr- 
' rumstance which prevented feim from 
doing justice to the. merits of other 
. artists. His moral principles were good, 
but his actions were not always in ac¬ 
cord with them. Before we condemn him 
too hastily, however, we must look to 
the age in which he lived. At every 
turn, he gives ns a transient but dis¬ 
tinct view of the characters connected 
with the history of his lifd, He relates 
his intimacy with Michael Angelo, 
Titian, and - air the celebrated Italian 
sculptors of the age; his connexions 
with Francis I.,the Emperor,Charles V, 
Popes Clement VII. and Paul HI. the 
, Dukes Alessandro and Como©, of Flo¬ 
rence, and with many of tlye princes, 
statesmen, distinguished commanders, 
and dignified ecclesiastics:©! that tur¬ 
bulent ager-au age which called fihrth 
all' 1 the energies of Europe, and 
, pelted even Cellini himself toqnit fti* 
peaceable profession, and to exchimf$*. 
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tbf cbiocl for (he sward. Cellini, in¬ 
deed, was capable of acquiring fame 
either, and whenever bis enemies 
attempted to throw obstacles in his , 
,,,«ay # ,or to depreciate his merits, he 
asade them feel the edge of his sword, 
Ijia, dagger, or his spear. To plunge 
a dagger into the bosom of the man, 
who injured him, was as praiseworthy 
an action in the mind of Cellini, as to 
say apateVamd ave y or Jo go on a pil¬ 
grimage* add it would be difficult to 
ascertain which be performed with 
most zeal and enthusiasm. No man, 
however, possessed more humanity and 
generosity, nor has he, in any instance, 
turned liis rage, except against some 
Wretch, who attempted to injure his 
professional reputation. 

The adventures, which Cellini met 
whit in Rome, are too numerous to be 
related within the narrow limits to 
which our space confines Us. Having 
distinguished himself as the first jew¬ 
eller and goldsmith in that capital, he 
applied himself to seal engraving, and 
dumaskeeuings of steel and silver on 
Turkish dagger*, in which art he made 
considerable improvements,' 

About this period of his life, the 
Duke of Bourbon laid siege to Rome, 
and Cellini, by a well-directed shot, 
killed hiui as he was scaling the,walls. 
Rome, however, being taken arid plun¬ 
dered, Cellini was obliged to retire to 
the Castle of Angelo, where the Pope 
had takenphilter, Hdre Cellini acted as 
bombardier, gumier, engineer,&c., aud 
signalised himself In a most extraor¬ 
dinary manner. He wounded tbePrinoe 
of Orange by a cannon-ball, and though “ 
the Castle was obliged to surrender, 
Cellini received, the Pope’s acknow¬ 
ledgment#of hl«. high and important 
services. ■ 

, To recount the adventures of Cellini, . 
from the capitulation of Rome to the 
death of Pope Clement, and from that 
period ,to hie-imprisorunent by Paul 111., 

. through the instigation ‘of his i 1 legiti* 
i inhtt mb* Plgr Liugi, who had married 
tbed*<*bta!e!fPompco, of Milan, whom 
' Cellinih|d hilled in a fray, his suffer- 
,4 }r imprisonment, through 
this lieirerity of a crazy constable, bis 
extraordinary escape, and second !»- 
prisonment ,hisresignation daring con- 
finement which be expected would be 
for^Jife, as he had been accused of 
aiO&Ungr J»u»e of the Pope’s jewels, 
when acting.as bombardier in the Cas- 
, tlo pf. St. Angelo, and his finghrejease 
the intercession of Cardinal 
would ,far surpass our limits; 
■i UM pl^give a brief account of 'them, v 
only to lessen the interest ' 


which the reader would derive from 
a perusal of the work itself. 

After his release, he proceeded to 
France, an.d eiilered Into (be service of 
Francis I., who had tong anxiously 
Wished to have him in his service. He 
presented the King with a fine basin 
and cup of silver, together with a salt- 
seller of the same metal, of admirable 
workmanship. The King was so highly 
pleased with them, that he presented 
Cellini with a grant of naturalization, 
and made him lord of the house he 
resided at, called, Petit Nixie. Here 
he was employed in making large sil¬ 
ver statues of Jupiter, Vulcan, and 
Mars, for the* King; but not having 
noticed Madame d'Estapipos in any ot 
his designs, she endeavoured to alien¬ 
ate the King’s affections from him, 
and encouraged Primattieeio, otherwise 
called Bologna, the painter, to torment 
and rival him. At her instigation, he 
undertook to execute some of Cellini’s 
designs, but he was soon intimidated, 
and diverted from liis purpose, by Cel¬ 
lini’s menaces to take away his life. 
Having dislodged, by force of arm>-, 
several people who occupied a part of 
the house granted him by the King, he 
was implicated in a troublesome law¬ 
suit by one of them ; but either from 
the natural impatience of his temper, 
or a belief that little reliance could be 
placed on the honesty of a court of 
justice, he took the law into his own 
hands, and settled the matter by his 
usual weapon—the sword. 

Finding his situation in France ren¬ 
dered, at length, disagreeable, by the 
artifices of Madame d’ Estampes, he 
resolved ofi returning to Italy, and, 
having received the King’s permission, 
he proceeded to Florence; where he 
entered into the service of Cosmo de 
Medici. Here he undertook a large 
statue of Perseus and Andromeda, 
which, after meeting with many, diffi¬ 
culties. through the perfidy of rival 
•artists, he executed to the admiration 
of Kis greatest enemies, luring his 
residence at Florence be Executed 
many other pieces of art, highlyad, 
mired for their exquisite workmanship. 

We have no account of hishaving 
entered into'any other service after 
this. He tells us, in the opining of 
thi first volume, that be w BS th en in 
his 5fith year, peaceably settled in 
Florence. , - > ' ■■ -H - / 

We shall now conclude our observa¬ 
tions on this work, Wlt^ Ihp fiftltowfag* 
character of CeiBni, from till 1 dfdif'bf 
Dr. Johnson,.— ^ "•)' ’’ ’ * . 

, “ He is at otiee a man of pleasure, 
and a slave to superstHion’} ' , |^ij^ier 
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of vulgar notions, and a believer in 
magical incantations 5 a fighter of duels, 
and a composer of divine sonnets; an 
ardent lover of trutlqjipnd a retailer of 
visiouary fancies; an admirer of papal 
power, and abater of popes; an offender 
against the laws, with a strong reliance 
on divine providence. If I may be 
allowed the expression, Cellini is one 
striking feature added to the human 
form—a prodigy to be wondered at— 
not an example to be imitated.” 

1 

The School for Mothers; with 
the Politics of a Village. 3 vols. 
Svo. pj». 947. 21s. 

It is certainly among the unequivocal 
indications of the improving tone of 
public taste in the present day, that 
those mawkish tales of love and sen¬ 
timent, of which the Novel of former 
times almost exclusively consisted, are 
no longer tolerated 5 and that, even in 
works of mere fiction, the reader now 
looks, not for the silly reveries of a 
boarding-school girl, but for natural 
and vivid representations of real life. 
We are happy to observe, that in the 
volumes under our consideration he 
will in that respect not be disappointed. 
“ The School for Mothers” presents a 
picture, which, although in parts not 
very skilfully composed, is every where 
richly and powerfully coloured. Many 
of the passages in it have a surprising 
air of truth and reality, highly credi¬ 
table to the powers of observation and 
description troni which they have pro¬ 
ceeded, especially as the writer states 
that this is the first production of a 
female pen. 

Besides the main story, which 
abounds in incident, there are several 
episodes, the principal of which relate 
iu the adventures of Edward Osborne $ 
of, Jessy, and of Stirup- The first, 
although, very interesting In itself, 
comprehending as it dogs much in¬ 
formation respecting the manners and 
superstitions of the Hindoos, and a 
touching .history of a young Indian 
Widow, who, by the interference' of 
the English Government, is prevented 
from immolating herself on the funeral 
vpile of her husband, is .much too long, 
and is rather awkwardly introduced. 
There are several other indications of 
the inexperience of the writer. Her 
aMinftf'ia high .life, also, are by no 
Weans so successful as those in which 
sbe.'.-haS’ made the, middle class of 
spctety tbe subject of her description ; 
tWpperhaps arises from the greater 


force and originality of character m 
the latter. One pre-eminent merit of 
tfii| work is, that it is Wholly free 
from affectation. The style is per¬ 
fectly simple and unambitious,although 
occasionally a little incorrect; a defect 
to which the waot'of sufficient vigi¬ 
lance in the detection of typographical 
errors has evidently contributed. 

As a specimen of the talent of the 
author we will conclude iby an extract 
from the affecting relation of Mrs. 
•Irwine’s depth. It is necessary to 
premise that lgity Poteena, Lady 
Ridgway, and the Honourable Mrs. 
Dashw’ell are some of Mrs. Irwine’s 
fashionable friends, that Davy is a 
country servant, as remarkable for his 
fidelity as for his simplicity and pro¬ 
vincial dialect, that Mr. Carter is a 
jeweller from whom Jessy had borrowed 
diamonds of the value of between throe 
aud four thousand pounds, for the 
purpose of adorning herself to go to 
the-masquerade, and that “the bene¬ 
volent baronet” is Sir James Melville, 
a gentleman who, at the close of a 
long night passed by Mrs. lrwine and 
Catherine in the greatest anxiety, calls 
and communicates to them the afflicting 
news of the flight of Jessy with the 
villain Stirup. 

“ From that moment Mrs. Trwine 
took a final leave of hope. She sat 
down quietly. Her eyes were wide 
open, but they had h look of vacancy. 
A total ajieuation of mind, wearing 
the semblance of tranquillity, seemed 
to have taken place, infinitely more 
distressing than if she had given way 
to the most frantic grief. 

“ Wine was offered her; but the 
lips were firmly compressed. ‘ My 
dearest mother,’ said Catherine, taking 
her death-cold hand in tier’s, ‘ will 
you go up stairs, or have a fire lighted 
here?’ She heard hot—she felt not. 
* My God have pity on her!’ exclaimed 
her wretched child, * what can be done 
for her V 1 

“ I will send a medical Jriend of 
mine, my dear Miss lrwine,’ said the 
benevolent baronet, who Was greatly 
affected, ‘and in the mean time depend 
Upon my endeavours to find out where 
'your sister is.’ 

“ The dogtor, on his arrival, revived, 
in some degree, the hopes of Catherine* 
by pronouncing the case of her mother 
to be only a temporary? :■ ..{pension of 
the faculties. Heordered her to be 
put into a warm bed* and cordials to 
be Administered to her. Woresistftnco 
was made. Mrs. Irwine wfts cdrried 
up as an infant, but ail tv 
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give her nourishment failed. The 
"whole of that day and night she lay in 
this ahconscious state, never once 
oldaift^ her eyes, or appearing to move 
, her eyelids. Dr. G—— looked grave 
the following morning, on not seeing 
•«y^iteration in his patient; but re- 
ofrtuthended them to dress and take 
her Into the drawing-room; which 
was accordingly done. Breakfast was 
brought in. Catherine poured out the 
tea as usual, end presented a cup to 
her mother. Bat all in vain. Motion¬ 
less,—she sat like a living statute. 

“ And now the door was beset with 
the carious and the . idle. Carriage 
after carriage rolled up, and footmen 
were rapping all day, leaving cards 
ofinquiry; every one of which inflicted 
a fresh wound on the heart ofCatherine; 
who, powerless, sat contemplating the 
deplorable state of her mother, and 
calculating, the hours she had been 
without food. 

“ Lady Poteena was extremely dis¬ 
tressed at what had happened; for, as 
she truly observed, Mrs. Irwine could 
no longer read to her. * It hurts me 
very much’ said she, ‘ but I must not 
think about it, for fretting does not 
agree with me.’ 

“ Lady Ridgway felt Inconsolable. 

* She should never recover it. What 
would the world Sky? How should 
she be reflected on fofVuffering herself 
to be led intosudhdisgraceful society! 
She was more to be pitied than the 
poor woman; who it seemed jvas gone 
mad, and of -course was insensible to 
the misery of her situation.’ 

“ Then the Honourable Mrs. Dash- - 
well's servant, who had been sent to 
inquire in Baker-street, asserted on 
his return that he beard Mrs. Irwine 
rambling in a.sljroekipg manner. This 
exaggerated account gathered like a 
snow-ball; and in the course of the 
day it was confidently reported that 
Mrs. Irwine was raving mad—had 
made an Attempt on her own life, and 
on that of her daughter—bad on a 
strait waispsoat—was dying—was dead, 
and this Vtery one had heard from 
good authority; 

M B»t to return to the true state of 
things.' I Fat several days Mrs, Irwine 
remained'!b this fixed condition. No’' 
medical aid veetned of any avail, and 
the whole fondly appeared to partake 
the disorder of its mistress. A mourn¬ 
ful silence reigned through the house 
which bad been so, lately the scope of 
mlrth aad. gaiety. The servautiPWent 
ffij gjte yfi':dotes, or spoke only in 
wfiMmfoJidttaost starting at the sound 
hf toices. It was on the 


morning of the fifth day that a loud 
knock was heard, and, as the servant 
was coming up the stairs, Mrs. Irwine 
slowly, raiscdj ber right arm, and, 
holding up her finger as if to impose 
silence, distinctly articulated a long 
‘ Hush—sh—sh!’ 

“ Blessed sound!’ said Catherine; 
clasping her hands, and offering np a 
silent prayer of thanks. * Dear, dear 
mother, speak again. Oh! let me hear 
tbalt voice once more.’ 

“ No answer responded to the wish; 
no look, no motion that indicated re¬ 
turning sense. 

“A few moments after this, a loud 
altercation was heard in the hall, in 
which Davy’s voice was very dis¬ 
tinguishable. ‘ Come a step furder, if 
you dare.* Catherine rang the bell to 
inquire the cause ; and as the servant 
entered the room, again her mother 
held up her finger and pronounced 
* Hush—sh—sh’.’—‘Mr. Carter,Ma'am, 
insists upon seeing my lady, alive or 
dead ;’ said Jane aside to Miss Irwine, 

‘ and Davy has almost fought to pre¬ 
vent him.’ ‘ Show him into the next 
room,’ replied Catherine, ( and do you, 
Jane, stay with my mother, while 1 
speak to him.’ 

(( Let it not be supposed that Cathe¬ 
rine’s forgetfulness of the borrowed 
jewels proceeded from careless prin¬ 
ciples. The fact was, the state of her 
mother so fully occupied her mind, that 
this additional misfortune had wholly 
‘escaped her memory.- Even the toss 
of her sister was at this time a secon¬ 
dary consideration. 

“ill news (it is said) travels fast} 
Yet, in this instance, Mr. Carter the 
jeweller was the last to hear of the 
elopement, and the probable less of 
his property. Instantly taking the 
alarm, he did that now which be 
should have done before he lent the. 
articles; namely, made diligent jo- . 
quiries among his customers who 
Mrs. Irwine was, and how she 
circumstanced; and found his worst 
apprehensions confirmed, by being 
told that really no one knew any thing 
about ber. Hastening to Baker-street,, 
and asking if Mrs. Irwine was. at home, 

* he was answered in the affirmatively 
Davy; who admitted that his lady Wfts 
at home, but affirmed that she epnp * 
not be seen by any body. ‘ I moaf sefe 
ber however, aud immediately foo,’ 
skid Mr. Carter, at the samb time, 
endeavouring to make bis 'way to 
‘ 1 tell ee, it’s of no pae,’ -persisted 
Davy, stretching qnt bfs amns 
vent Mr. Carter's enhance ^SheWim." 
the mumps, add av’ent spoken -■ 
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these five days. Why, 1 had uth 
myself for a fortnight, when mother 
—and Davy would have gone on 
to relate all the particulars of his case, 
but was angrily interrupted by the 
jeweller; who, taking the lad’s sim¬ 
plicity for impertiuencc, thought, that 
in addition to the risk he ran of losing 
his jewels, he waB laughed at, and 
insulted. He became highly incensed 
and without further parley pushed 
past the servant; and it was at this 
point of time that Miss Irwine rang 
the bell, to inquire what wus the 
matter. 

“ The look of calm despair and 
outward composure with which Cathe¬ 
rine met Mr. Carter still further 
irritated him. He thought it effrontery, 
and in a high tone told the young 
lady his business was not with her; 
he wanted to see Mrs. Irwine. 

“ If Sir,’ said Catherine, there 
was any u*e in seeing my unhappy 
mother—’ 

44 Oh!’ he exclaimed, rudely inter¬ 
rupting her, 4 all that I have been told 
below stairs ; but let me tell you, 
young lady, it is no trifling business 
I am come upon.’ 

“ At this moment 4 Hush—sh— sh !' 
was distinctly heard in the next 
apartment. ‘There is some collusion 
here,’ said Mr. Carter; and, imme¬ 
diately passing into the front drawing¬ 
room, ho stood before Mrs Irwine. 
The entire stillness of posture, fixed 
look, and altogether supernatural ap¬ 
pearance of Mrs. Irwine, suddenly 
checked his impetuosity. He paused 
for a moment; and then, in a gentler 
tone, addressed her with ‘ 1 believe, 
madam, you are the lady who came to 
my —when he was interrupted by 
the emphatic 4 Hush—sh—sh!’ and 
upraised arm. ‘ Good Godsaid he, 

4 her head is quite gone.’ The 4 Hush— 
sh—^sb—-!' was again repeated, and 
.the' disconcerted man was standing, 
Irresolute Itow to act, when Catherine,a 
who had seen the invalid twice open 
her lips in so short a space, felt a 
sudden ray of hope; a'nd^ kneeling 
before her mother, in a pathetic tone 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh! speak—once more 
speak—only say that you know your 
wretched child.’ No answer, no cor¬ 
responding look was returned.' The 
daughter covered her face with her 
hands, and sobbed audibly. 

41 Mr. Carter stood a silent spectator „ 
of this Scene. He felt touched to the 
very soul. 4 Miss Irwine’ said he, 
with impeded utterance, 4 permit me 
to say 1 'was not prepared for thi#4* ; 
But Jet nfee assure you I will not add 


to your present affliction. Good day.’ 
Mis# Irwine was about to ring the bell 
for the servant to attend; when, waving 
his hand, he bowed silently, left the 
room,‘let himself oat, and gently closed 
the door after him. 

“ Mrs. Irwine was put to bed, 
Catherine despondingly placed herself 
by her side. Jane continued in th u 
room. The evening was fast ap¬ 
proaching, aud they sat for some time 
in profound silence, which was at 
length broken by a sigh from Mrs. 
Irwine. 

44 Was I mistaken V thought Cathe¬ 
rine, taking hold of her mother’s hand. 
But who shall attempt to describe her 
emotions on feeling its pressure re¬ 
turned! At the same time, Mrs. 
Irwine gently drew her daughter 
towards her. Scarcely daring to 
breathe Catherine leant forward, and, 
stooping down, kissed her cheek. 

“Mother, do you know me?’ said 
she, in a half whisper. 

“Oh yes! my own Catherine. Hea¬ 
ven bless my dear child!’ replied 
Mrs. Irwine in a faint voice, and still 
fast holding her daughter’s head. 

“ That moment seemed to repay 
Catherine for all she had suffered. 

4 Let us have lights, Jhne,’ said she, 
anxious to witness returning animation. 
But ere the servant could obey, the 
pressure relaxed—the hand gently re¬ 
linquished its hold—and the agitated 
spirit fled for ever!” 

Traditional Tales of the English 
and Scottish Peasantry. By Allan 
Cunningham, Author of Sir Mar- 
niaduke Maxwell, a Dramatic Poem, 
&c. 2 vols. 12 mo. 

These tales are chiefly collected from 
the fire-side stories of the Scottish and 
English peasantry, which have been 
handed down to them from the days of 
chivalry and supernatural agency, by 
its itinerant novelists or story-tellers; 
when witches, ghosts, goblins, elves, 
fairies,' spunkies, and water-kelpies 
Were as common as candle-light; and 
when spectre shallops, and haunted 
ships with their unearthly tenants lay 
in Solway, when maritime spirits plot¬ 
ted agaiust godly men, and fell In love 
with their wives. ,/ . . 

FeW Countries affprd such matter for 
stories of this kind as Scotland and 
Wales, if we except Ireland. $fr> 
Cunningham says,' he is 44 flMye the 
collector and embellisher than th« 
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creator of these tales.” We believe him : 
they-all those character# of 
irc^KStifebitity and wildness which de. 
isi#*!* traditionary tales.' Mr. Can- 
yngfi am , however,seemsto have forgot* 
ten that while the improbable, the wild, 
tad the supernatural might be allowed 
to remain, consistency, at least, should 
be more attended }o, and nothing re¬ 
lated which even a sensible rustic could 
not belie ve/hdwfever strong his faith 
may be in the existence of visible or* 
invisible spirits. Each story i# related 
within the compass of fifty or sixty 
pages* Though the characters do not 
possess much originality, they do not, 
however, appear to.be borrowed. The 
stories, however, on the whole, are 
finely descriptive of the manners, cus¬ 
toms, habits, superstition*, fanatical, 
puritanical, and general theological 
notions of other days, when wichcraft 
and religion, chivalry and superstition, 
walked hand in hand. 

Th'e poetry interspersed throughout 
these pieces have considerable sweet¬ 
ness, simplicity, and naivete. In point 
of natural feeling and natural senti¬ 
ment they have a decided advantage 
over Sir Marmaduke Maxwell. The 


ballad of the seven foresters of Chats- 
worth is written' in the true spirit of 
ancient English" poetry, and strongly 
reminds os of’the old ballad of ^Chevy 
Chase,” so much applauded by Addi¬ 
son, and of which Ben Johnson would 
rather have been the author than of all 
bis dramatic works. It contains a 
number at beautiful, strokes, many of 
which are equal, and some superior, to 
the happiest in the “ Chevy Chase.” 

The great fault in these tales is their 
brevity *. we only get a sight of the 
characters when they arc withdrawn; 
and as they have the appearance of 
men from whom much might be ex¬ 
pected, if tticir energies were put into 
action, we feci a sort of regret in los¬ 
ing them so soon. Any of these tales, 
in the bauds ofSir Walter .Scott, would 
swell into a novel of three volumes; 
and we cannot think so lightly of our 
author’s taleuts as to suppose that be 
would not be capable of citp«truciing 
a larger work than a tale of fifty or 
sixty pages. He is best acquainted, 
however, with bis own abilities; and 
consequently he may have acted judi¬ 
ciously in confining himself, like Mar- 
montel, to a narrow compass. 
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There are four new Cantos of Don 
Juan now in the press. These Cantos 
arp full of whim and variety, and con¬ 
tain sound admirable specimens of good 
taste, after the author’s finest manner. 
They are to appear in January. 

Iiif the forthcoming Journal of Las 
Cases, Which Wsrunderstand, is nearly 
ready for publication, there are some 
very extraordinary passages, likely to 
excite a peebKur interest, and Other 
passages also calculated to confirm, if 
further confirmation were necessary, 
those portions of iMr. O’Meara^s work 
fM«!» ’have,, been attempted Wbe as. 
intjJjMt;*-’ 

y^dpobd Number 9 f the Liberal,' 
be out on the 1 st of Janu- 
»! we hear, the dramatic 



poem of Lord Byron, called Heaven 
and Earth, which was announced to 
•appear along with Werner, b«t which 
did not appear with that tragedy. 1 A 
more than ordinary interest is connect¬ 
ed with it, 'inasmuch as the subject is 
the.same as that of Mr. Moore’s Loves 
of the, Angels, which will be published 
nearly at the same time. Lord Byron’s 
poem, which he calls a’Mystery, i8 un¬ 
derstood to he particularly powerful in 
the description of the Deluge, and its 
appalling effect upon men’s minds. 

We understand that three »4w.tra¬ 
gedies have been accepted" at Cjpveat- 
Garden Theatre, and will in due time 
be submi tted to the public. ' 

Cymbellne is preparing fqf represent* 
tation fit Drury-Laae Theatre,» order 
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to afford another opportunity of wit* 
nessiug the combined talents of Mr. 
Kean and Mr. Young. 

Mr. Hornor is about to publish an 
illustrated Prospectus of his Panoramic 
View of London fnnn the Summit of 
St. Paul's; containing various Engrav¬ 
ings, shewing the superior advantage 
of the Cathedral as a central point of 
view, including a Geometrical Section 
(fifty inches by thirty) of that Edifice, 
with the North and South Sides of the 
Church-yai d, and exhibiting the ascent 
from the Base, through the circular 
Stair-ease, the Dome, and Scaffolding 
to the Observ utorv erected above the 
Ball and Cross, front which the Draw¬ 
ing was taken. It will also contain an 
account of the Origin, Progress, and 
Completion of the undertaking, and of 
the extensive range of the Metropolis, 
its Suburbs, and surrounding Scenery, 
vhhpb will form the subjects of the 
Engraving intended to be published. 

Proposals are issued by Mr. Richard 
Baynes, Ivy-lane, for the publication 
of an uniform edition of Dr. Jobu Owen. 
To be edited by Thomas Clout!, M A. 

Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 
Svo. A Diary of a Journey through 
.Southern India, Egypt, and Palestine, 
in the Years 1821 and 1822. By a 
Meld Officer of Cavalry, illustrated 
with Maps, &c. 

A Sermon was lately preached at the 
Parish Church of St. Aline, Soho, by 
the Rev. H G White,M A. for the be¬ 
nefit of the Royal Dispensary tor Dis¬ 
eases of the Ear. It appears that since 
the establishment of the Chaiity, iu 
1810 , upwards of 3?. r i0 patients, afflict¬ 
ed with Deafness and other Diseases 
of tlie Ear, have been received, the 
greater number of whom have In oil 
cured or relieved, to which may be 
added several Cases of Deaf and Dumb 
in which much effective aid has been 
administered. It must be gratifying 
to know that the benevolent views of 
the Charity are not confined to the in¬ 
habitants of the Metropolis, but ex¬ 
tends its aid to every individual, and 
iu those mit'oituuate instances which 
do not admit of professional assistance 
acoustic instruments are gratuitously 
supplied. 

Mr. J. P. Neale is preparing for 
publication, early in the year, a Series 
of Original Views of the Collegiate 
and Parochial Churches of England; 
to be accompanied with Historical De¬ 
scriptions. 

Mr. Thomas E. Evans is engaged in 
translating a collection of the Consti¬ 
tutions, Charters, and Laws, of the 
various nations of Europe and of North 

Eur. Mctg. Vol. 82. 


amd South America, with Historical 
Sketches of the Origin of their Liber¬ 
ties and Political Institutions. From 
the French of Messrs. P. A. Dufau, 
J. B. Duvergier, and J.Guadet. 

The first volume, containing the 
Rise and Progress of the Governments 
of F’rancc and the. Netherlands, vtill 
appear very shortly, and the remaining 
volumes will be published periodically. 

Mr. Ackerman is about to commence 
a Spanish quarterly Magazine, with the 
title ot Yariedadett , o Mensuf/ers dc 
Londres. The first number of which 
is expected to appear in the course of 
January, 1823 In this Miscellany 
everything that can tend to inflame 
party spirit will be carefully avoided, 
ami it will be equally adapted for cir¬ 
culation ill Old Spain and in her late 
colonics. Each number will confaiu 
about One Hundred royal 8vo pages, 
aud be illustrated with Twelve colour¬ 
ed Engravings. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Relics of Literature; with a Frontis¬ 
piece of Autographs of eminent Cha¬ 
racters. 8vo. By Stephen Collet, A.M. 

The Lives of Scottish Poets, an en¬ 
tirely new work, will he ready in a few 
days. 3 vols, with thirty portraits. 

The Noble Pilgrim, in verse. 3 vols. 
By YV. Gardener, Author of the Story 
gf « Pigou,” &e. 

Edward YViliiamson, a Narrative. 

1 vol. 12mo , tine plate, liy Freeman. 
By the same Author. 

A new Novel, entitled, The Actress; 
or, Countess aud no Couutess. 4 vols. 
By the. Author of *' Malcolm, Dou¬ 
glas,” &c. 

Memoirs of the Life and Works of 
Sir Christopher Wren, with a View of 
the Progress of Architecture in Eng¬ 
land. 4to. 7 plates, and a fine portrait. 

Life of G. B. Pirausie, by his Son, 
with an Accouut of his Works. 

A complete Architectural Illustra¬ 
tion aud Display of the Whole of the 
Interior of Heniy the Seventh’s Cha¬ 
pel, York and Salisbury Cathedrals, 
&c. &c.; also shewing the construc¬ 
tions of tlieGothic Architects, on thirty 
large atlas folio plates. 

Highways aud By-ways; or, Tales 
of the Roadside, gathered in the French 
Provinces. 8vo. By a Walking Gen¬ 
tleman. 

Prosings, by a Veteran; or, the Lu¬ 
cubrations of Humphrey Ravelin, Esq. 
late Mgjor in the * * Regiment of 

Infantry. 8vo. 

The Theory and Practice of Music, 
professionally analysed, for the Use of 

3W 
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the Instructor, the Amateur, and the 
student, with a brief History of the 
Science, &c.; together with a Practi¬ 
cal Essay ou the Capabilities and Ap¬ 
plication of the Human Voice. Royal 
4to.. By J. Nathan, Author of the 
« Hebrew Melodies.” 

Tales of Old Mr. Jefferson, of Gray’s 
Inn, collected by the Young Mr. .letter- 
son, of Lyon’s lun.—Sciies 1. Mande- 
ville, or the Voyage; the Welsh Cot¬ 
tage, or the Woodman’s Fire-side; the 
Creole, or the Negro’s Suicide. 

December Tales, in one neat volume. 

Liberalism Examined. 1 vol. Svo. 
By the Author of “ Italy and the Ita¬ 
lians, in the Nineteenth Century.” 

Falearo ; or, the Neapolitan Liber¬ 
tine; in conimemoratiou of the singu¬ 
lar propensities, and demoralizing prin¬ 
ciples, of a celebrated individual at 
present on the Continent. The work 
is written in the stanza of Beppo, and 
each Canto will contain from 800 to 
1000 lines. 

Topographical and Historical Sketches 
of the Boroughs of East and West Looe, 
in the county of Cornwall ; with an 
Account of the Natural and Artificial 
Curio-dies, and Picturesque Scenery 
of the Neighbourhood. ByThos. Bond. 

The Enchanted Flute, with other 
Poems, and Fables from La Fontaine. 
By E P. Wolferstau. 

Mr. Grant, of Crouch End, has nearly 
ready for publication a new edition of 
his Institutes of Latin Grammar, re¬ 
vised and considerably augmented. 

Sequel to an Unpublished Mauu- 
seript of Henry Kirke White’s ; de¬ 
signed to illustrate theCoutrast afforded 
by Christians and Infidels, at the Close 
of Life. Bj the Author of “ the Won¬ 
ders of the Vegetable Kingdom Dis¬ 
played,” &c. 

The Antiquities of Freemasonry; 
comprising Illustrations of the Five 
Grand Periods of Masonry, from the 
Creation of the World to the Dedica¬ 
tion, of King Solomon’s Temple. By 
George Oliver, Vicar of Clee, in the 
connty of Lincoln, P.G. 

History and Topography of London 


and its Environs, to correspond with 
Pinnock’s County Histories, with an 
admirable Map of Twenty-five Miles 
round the Metropolis. 

Rassela Principe D’Abissinia, opera 
del Signor Dottor Johnson. 13mo. 

An Introduction to the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, 12mo. By W. Heiuemann, Pro¬ 
fessor of the Hebrew and German Lan¬ 
guages, and Author of the Catechism 
of Hebrew Grammar, an Introduction 
to German Reading. 

In the course of this Month will be 
published, Part II., of John Bohn’s 
Bibliographical, Analytical, and De¬ 
scriptive Catalogue of Books; com¬ 
prising above Sixty Thousand Volumes 
in all Languages and Classes of Litera¬ 
ture ; accompanied by Literary No¬ 
tices. 

Tiie First Part of the Cabinet of 
Portraits will appear ou the First of 
January, containing Burns, engraved 
by Scriven; Corneille, by Thomson; 
Shaw, the Linnean Professor, by 
Cooper; Bishop Sherlock, by Free¬ 
man ; and the late President, West, by 
Nuyor; accompanied by Biographical 
Sketches. By Robert Scott, Author of 
the History of the Reign of George 111. 
A Part, containing Five Prints, will 
appear every Mouth. 

Mr. Boyce has in the press an im¬ 
proved Edition of the Belgian Tra¬ 
veller, with additional Views. 

A uew Edition of the Traveller’s 
Guide down the Rhine. By A.Schrei- 
ber, Historiographer to the Grand 
Duke of Baden. 

In a few days will appear, Part f,, 
containing “ The Tempest,” dedicated 
with permission to Earl Spencer 
Shakspeuie, 48mo.; from the text 
of Johnson, Stevens, and Reed.— 
Each play to be illustrated with a fine 
Engraving, from the Designs of Stot- 
hard, and other eminent Masters.— 
This portable Edition of Shakspeare, 
when completed, will form the most 
elegant ever published, and will be 
printed uniformly with CorraH’s Minia¬ 
ture Classics. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTIQUmjES. 

Part 1. of a Series of Views of the 
most Interesting,Remains of the Ancient 
Castles of England and Wales; en¬ 
graved .by Mr. Woolroth and Mr. 
Tptnbfcaon, from drawings by Arnald, 
Fielding, Blone &c. With Historical 
Description* by E. W, Bray ley, Jun. 


DIVINITY. 

.The first part of a New Self In¬ 
terpreting Testament, containing many 
Thousand various readings and parallel 
passages ; including all those of the 
authorized version and set under the 
text in words at length, so that the 
parallel pasaages and various trans- 
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lations may he seen and read at one 
view, with Introductory Arguments 
concerning the origin, occasion, and 
character of each Book, a reconcilia¬ 
tion of seeming contradictions, and the 
meaning' and pronounciation of Scrip¬ 
ture proper Names, adapted to the use 
of Ministers and reflecting Christians 
of every denomination. By the Itev. 
Mr. Platts. 

The Redeemer’s Tears Wept over 
Lost Souls; with Two Discourses on 
Self-Dedication, and on Yielding our¬ 
selves to God. By the Rev. John 
Howe, A. M. With an introductory 
Essay, by the Rev. Robert Gordon. 
Price 3s. fid- lnls. 

Baxter’s Compassionate Counsel to 
Young Men. New Edition, Price Is. 

The Pcrseveratfte and Success of 
Messiah, in promoting the Submission 
of Mankind to his Government, by the. 
Agency of the Gospel. By the Rev. 
William Logan, Lesinahago. Price Is. 

FINK ARTS. 

Views in Switzerland, drawn from 
nature. By G. Bourgeois; and on 
Stone by Aglio. No. 1. fol. 8s. 

Views on the Rhone. No. 1. En¬ 
graved by the Cookes and J, C. Allen. 
8 s fid. and 12s. fid. 

The Works of Antonio Canova, with 
Descriptions from the Italian. En¬ 
graved in outline by Henry Moses. 
Part II. 8vo. 4s. 4to. 6s. 

Gems fmm the Antique, with Illus¬ 
trations. By the Rev. George Croly, 
6 vo. 8s. fid. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Great Civil Wars. 
By John Gwynne. 4to. 11. 16s. 

History of the late War in Spaiu 
and Portugal. By Robert Southey. 
Voi. I. 4to. 21.12s. fid. 

The Naval and Military Exploits 
which have distinguished the Reign of 
George III., accurately described and 
methodically arranged. By Jebosophet 
Aapin. lSino. with - Coloured Plates, 
14s. bds. 

MEDICINE. 

Dr. Faithhorn, on Diseases of the 
Liver and Biliary System; compre¬ 
hending those various, extensive, tud 
often complicated Disorders of the 
Digestive, Internal Organs, and Ner. 
vOus System, originating froth these 
sources. The Fifth Editiou, with an 
Appendix of Cases, illustrative of the 
principles of Treatment. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

On Distortions of the Spine. By 
, Mr. T. Ward. 8vo. 7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr. Chalmers’ Christian and Civic 
Economy of Large Towns, No. XIII. 
w On Ihe Evils and Difficulties attend¬ 


ing even the best State of Scottish 
Pauperism.” Price Is. r , 

A Series of Portraits of Eminent 
Historical Characters introduced in 
the “ Novels and Tales” of the Author 
of’ Waverley. With Biographical 
Notices. No. VII. containing Graham 
of Claverltouse, Rob Roy, Prince 
Charles, King James. 12mo. 8s 
Svo. 10s. 

German Popular Stories, translated 
from the Kinder und Hausmarchen of 
M M. Grimm. With an Introduction 
aud Notes, and 12 Plates. By G. 
Crnikshank. 12mo. 7s. 

Sir Rohcrt Naunton’s Fragmenfa 
Regalia, or Court of Queen Elizabeth. 

A New Edition. Corrected by the 
Original MSS.- With Notes and a 
Life of Naunton. Eight Portraits. 
Small Svo. 12s. 6d, Demy, 21s. 

The Genuine Remains, in Prose 
and Verse, of Samuel Butler. With 
Notes by R. Tyer. Part 11. Six Plates. 
8 vo. 9s. Royal 8vo. 18s. 

The Retrospective Review. No. II 
5s. 

The Practical Book-Keeper, or Mer¬ 
chant’s Assistant. By George Wilson, 
late of Hull. 5s. bds. 

C. Baldwyo’s Classed Catalogue of 
Second-Hand Books for 1823. is 

C. Baldwyn’s Catalogue of Portraits, 
&c. for Illustrations. Is. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Tales of a Tourist 4 vols. 12mo. 22s. 

A New England Tale. 12uto. 6s. 

The Life and Adventures of John 
Nicol, mariner. 5», 6d. 

Isabella, a novel. By the Author of 
Rhoda. 3 vols. 12mo, 24s. 

Bridal of Dunamore. 3 vols. 21s. 

Alve ; or lufidility. A Tale of the 
World. 5 vols. II. 10s. 

POETRY. 

Don Carlos, a Tragedy. By Lord 
John Russell, Svo. 

Werner, a Tragedy. By Lord Byron. 
8 vo.' 5s. 6d. 

Gouvalyo, a Tragedy, in five Acts. 
2 s. fid. 

Ode on the Death of Napoleon Buo¬ 
naparte, and other Poems. 8vo. 3s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journey to the Two Oases of Up¬ 
per Egypt. By Sir Archibald Edmon- 
stone, Bart. Svo. 12s. 

Notes during a Visit to Mount Sinai 
and Jerusalem. By Sir Frederic Hen- 
niker, Bart. 8Vo, 

Ancient Manners and Customs in 
Modern Italy and $ici!y. By the Rev. 

J. Blunt. Svo. 10s. fid. 

Expedition of Ismael Pacha to Don- 
gala and Teuaar, 8vo, 10s. fid. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

THE CORONATION OF NAPOLEON, 

UY M. UWIO. 


During' the last month, a picture 
of stupendous size, lately imported 
from Brussels, has been exhibited 
to the public, in the great room, 
belonging to the Society of Paint¬ 
ers in Oil and Water-colours, in 
Pall Mall. It represents the Coro¬ 
nation of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and is the production of M. Daiid, 
the celebrated French painter, whose 
conduct (luring the French revolu¬ 
tion is well known, and who was 
sent into exile by Louis XVIII. for 
his political principles. 

Before we enter into any par¬ 
ticular investigation of the merits 
of this work, we think it but com¬ 
mon justice to the artist to state 
several general reflections, which 
occurred to us on viewing it. 

In the first place, it is probable 
that, the spectator will he very much 
influenced in his judgment of the 
picture bv his opinions with res-, 
peet to the real ehararter of the 
extraordinary individual, whose ex¬ 
altation to imperial dignity it is 
intended to commemorate. By a 
number of persons in this country, 
that individual is considered us 
having been the illustrious cham¬ 
pion of liberty and knowledge; as 
haiing warred, and during the 
greater part of his wonderful ca¬ 
reer triumphantly, warred, against 
despotism and superstition ; break¬ 
ing the chains with which the one 
seeks ever to enslave, and dispelling 
the mists with which the other seeks 
ever to blind the human race. But, 
by a still greater number of persons, 
he is viewed merely as a military 
adventurer, of genius and good- 
fortune; who availed himself of 
intrigue, and of the ample means 
which the French Revolution placed 
at his disposal, to grasp supreme 
power; and who then lost the 
noblest opportunity, that man ever 
enjoyed, of obtaining a truly glori¬ 
ous and immortal .fame, by abusing 
that power for the purpose of self- 
aggrandiwtment, and for the gra¬ 
tification of an ambition, that evi¬ 


dently contemplated the subjugation 
of the civilized world. It is mani¬ 
fest, that the latter class of persons 
will not regard the picture with so 
favourable an eye as the former. 

In the second place, it is proba¬ 
ble lhat the English spectator, 
whose acquaintance with the Fine 
Arts is comprehended in an annual 
lisit to Somerset lions--', may be 
struck with the ’ great difference 
between the style in which this 
picture is executed, and the style 
to which he is accustomed; and, 
with a true John Bull feeling, may 
instantly pronounce the former in¬ 
ferior, because riot the same as the 
latter. Far, very far, are we from 
denying that it is much inferior: 
all that, we deprecate is a sudden, 
and ignorant, and partial judgment- 
The only just criteron of excellence 
in the Fine Arts is a comparison of 
their productions with nature, pro¬ 
perly understood, and with those 
works of the great masters which 
have endured the test of centuries, 
and have passed down to the pre¬ 
sent day r , sealed with the admiration 
of the competent judges of all coun¬ 
tries. Such a comparison can he 
made by, few. 

In the third place, it is certain 
that no spectator, unless he is a 
professional artist, or one very in¬ 
timate with professional artists, can 
be fully aware of the manifold 
miseries attendant on the execution 
of such a subject. Several of those 
miseries, and among them the Em¬ 
peror’s orders, sometimes very dif¬ 
ficult to put iu harmony with the 
exact truth, and also the pretensions 
of powerful men, who were all am¬ 
bitious of the most conspicuous 
place, are slily hinted at in the 
little printed account of the picture, 
sold in the room where it is exhi¬ 
bited : hut they are only hinted at. 
It is impossible, however, to doubt 
that if M. David chose to publish a 
faithful narrative of the obstacles 
which ignorance, presumption, and 
caprice, threw in his way, io the 
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progress of his work, he might 
easily fill an octavo volume. From 
the general conception, down to the 
minutest details of finishing, the 
artist’s sense of what would be 
advantageous to his picture must 
have been constantly subservient to 
his sense of the necessity of not 
displeasing the numerous, dignified, 
and powerful individuals who con¬ 
tributed to its composition. 

In the fourth, and last place, 
great allowance must he made for 
the insufficient size of the apartment 
in which the picture is shown. Al¬ 
though large, it is not large enough 
to permit the spectator to retire to 
a station, whence lie might embrace 
the whole picture at one glance; 
and thereby he enabled to judge 
fairly of the effect. Some remedy 
lor this evil is attempted by sus¬ 
pending a mirror on the wall oppo¬ 
site the picture. This, however, 
would he a poor expedient, oven if 
there were only a single spectator 
present, and is entirely unavailing 
in the usually crowded state of the 
room. 

Having made these preliminary, 
and we trust not unrandid remarks, 
we shall proceed to describe the 
picture, and afterwards briefly to 
express our opinion of it; endea¬ 
vouring to divest ourselves of pre¬ 
judice, from whatever cause arising; 
but at the same time not permitting 
any apprehension that we may he 
suspected of being biassed by pre¬ 
judice to deter us from the frank 
declaration of our sentiments. 

The original picture was painted 
by Buonaparte’s express command. 
As, in the somewhat mysterious 
language of the printed account, 
" it exists no more for the public,” 
the present picture, which is, “ a 
repetition by the same artist, con¬ 
siderably improved,” is probably 
the largest in the world; being 
thirty-three feet long, and twenty- 
one high; the Marriage in (Jana, 
by Paul Veronese, hitherto entitled 
to that distinction, being only thir¬ 
ty-three feet long, and eighteen 
high. It contains the portraits of 
two hundred and ten persons; near¬ 
ly eighty of whom are represented 
from head to foot. The scene is the 
choir of Notre-Dame, at Paris. The 
period chosen is when Napoleon, 
after having been attired in the 


imperial robes, and, after having 
crowned himself, first with the im¬ 
perial crown and then with the 
crown of France, advances to place 
the latter on the head of Josephine. 
He stands rather to the right of the 
centre of the picture, at the edge of 
the highest step of the altar, in an 
erect posture, holding the crown 
with both hands, his arms stretched 
out before him, and somewhat ele¬ 
vated. Josephine kneels on a 
cushion, placed on the lowest step of 
the altar; her head bowed, and her 
hands closed, as in prayer. The 
Pope, in his pontifical robes, is 
seated immediately behind Napo¬ 
leon, and near the altar; his right 
hand and arm gently raised in the 
act of benediction. Close to his 
holiness are Cardinal Caprar.i, (the 
legate to the French court,) Cardi¬ 
nal llraschy, a Patriarch of the 
Creek church, and several other 
dignified ecclesiastics. Behind this 
groupe is the great altar. At some 
distance on tin; other side, and till¬ 
ing up the space between the papal 
groupe and the altar, are the vari¬ 
ous foreign ambassadors, resident 
at the time in Paris. In the fore¬ 
ground, towards the right hand 
corner of the picture, are the Duke 
of Plaisance, holding the imperial 
sceptre, the Duke of Parma, (C.tm- 
baeeres) hearing the wand of justice, 
the Prin'ce of Wagram, (Bertliier) 
holding the Imperial globe of Char¬ 
lemagne, and the Prince of Bene- 
vente,• (Talleyrand) carrying the 
basket containing the imperial 
mantle. On the steps of the altar, 
and rather more distant than the last 
mentioned personages are Prince 
Eugene Beauharnois (Josephine’s 
son) the Duke of Vicenza, (Caulin- 
court) and the Prince of Porte 
Corvo, (Bernadotte, now King of 
Sweden) just before them are the 
Cardinals Pacoa and Fesch, and 
just behind are several Roman 
clergy to assist in filling up the 
composition to the side of the pic¬ 
ture ; which object is completed by 
part of a descent from the cross, in 
marble, elevated on a pedestal. We 
now return to the centre of the 
picture. Josephine’s train is sup¬ 
ported by her ladies of honour, 
Madame de Lavalette and the 
Countess of La Hocliefoucault. On 
the side opposite to the spectator# 
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and of coarse fronting him, are seen 
Prince Murat, (afterwards King of 
Naples) the Duke of Conegliano, 
(Monoey) the Duke of Treviso, 
(Bessierre) Conte Segur, the Pope’s 
cross bearer, and several Homan 
prelates. At a small distance behind 
the ladies of honour appear the 
three sisters of Napoleon, namely, 
Maria Annunciade Carolina, (Prin¬ 
cess Murat) Maria Paulina, (Prin¬ 
cess Borghese) and Maria Ann 
Eliza, (Princess of Lucca and Piom- 
bino). On their left, are liortense 
Eugenia Beauharnois, (daughter of 
Josephine, and wife of Lewis Na¬ 
poleon) and Maria Julia Clary, 
(wife of Joseph Napoleon). Ap¬ 
proaching the fore-ground, towards 
the left liand corner of the picture, 
stand Lewis Napoleon, (afterwards 
King of Holland) and Joseph Na¬ 
poleon, (successively King of Na¬ 
ples, and King of Spain.) The 
interstices between them and the 
ladies, and on the further side of the 
latter, are filled up by the Cardinal 
du Belloy, (Archbishop of Paris) 
allowed to sit in consideration of 
his great age, the Duke D’Abrant.es, 
(.hinot) the Duke of Dantzie, (Le 
Pehvre) the Dukeof Frk»nl,(Duroe) 
and about a dozen other men of 
high rank. There are several galle¬ 
ries. In the principal one, which 
is in the centre, is represented Ma¬ 
dame Napoleon’s mother, (who, 
however, was not actually present 
at the ceremony) attended by her 
ladies in waiting, and the officers of 
her household. In the other galle¬ 
ries are a number of spectators; 
among the most conspicuous of 
whom are M. David, with his wife 
and daughters, the painter Vien, 
the poet Lebrun, and the musician, 
Gretry. 

To arrange such a multitude of 
individuals on the canvas, in a 
way which, while it conveyed the 
idea of fulness, should avoid that of 
confusion, must have been a mat¬ 
ter of ipuch consideration and diffi¬ 
culty. We think M, David has 
eminently succeeded in this respect. 
In strict accordance with the old 
maxim, “Art est eelareartem,” great 
skill in the general plan of the 
composition is concealed under the 
appearance of complete simplicity. 
It forms an extensive sweep, of a 
circular or rather of an oval ten- 
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ilency; occasionally swelled, oc¬ 
casionally indented; with just as 
much variety as the nature of the 
subject tvould admit. 

The cbiaro-scuro, also, is evident¬ 
ly the result of much experience 
and study. The principal light 
falls on the groupe near the cefitre, 
of which Napoleon is, as it were, 
the focus. it is contrasted bv the 
dark figures of the Duke of Plais- 
anee, Cambaceres, Berthier, and 
Talleyrand, in the fore-ground; and 
is carried off the other way by gen¬ 
tle gradations, until it dies into 
half-tint. Some larger masses of 
deep shadow would unquestionably 
have strengthened and improved the 
effect; but it ought to he recollected, 
that they could not have been 
easily introduced without sacrifices, 
which it is probable the artist could 
not, venture to make. 

It has been said by some, that the 
moment, of time is not well selected ; 
for that the picture represents the 
Coronation of Josephine, and not of 
Napoleon. This objection does not 
appear to us to he just. An artist 
is not hound to adhere to the very 
letter of accuracy in such a case. 
He is to exercise his own judgment 
and discretion. To have repre¬ 
sented Napoleon placing the crown 
on his own head would have been to 
represent an awkward action. And 
besides, French gallantry would 
scarcely have tolerated the introduc¬ 
tion of Josephine as a spectator, in¬ 
stead of a participaton of her hus¬ 
band’s elevation. 

Of the colouring, and mechanical 
execution of the picture, we regret 
to say that we are unable to speak 
, in terms of high commendation. 
With the exception of the central 
group, which is comparatively warm 
and pleasant, the whole canvass is 
pervaded by a coldness of hue, that 
in some parts becomes absolute) ice. 
The drapery is painted with “great 
care, and occasionally with success; 
but, in general, It savours too much 
of the lay-figure; and wants that 
union and breadth, that neglect of 
small folds, in order to communi¬ 
cate greater value and dignity to 
the large, so essential to the cha¬ 
racter of historical painting. The 
flesh is very indiffcrentlndecd. Some 
of the older heads are tolerably, 
and only tolerably coloured, the sha- 
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dows Wing all heavy and opaque; 
but every attempt to represent the 
tender and pearly tints of youth and 
beauty has so completely failed, as 
to have been productive of little but 
the resemblance of lead, wax, and 
snow. Great deficiency also is be¬ 
trayed in that quality of the art 
which is technically called “ keep¬ 
ing.” This is peculiarly manifest 
in the galleries; where, although 
the tone of colours is properly 
enough diminished in strength, there 
is nothing of that slurring of distinct¬ 
ness in form, inseparable from dis¬ 
tance. With regard to the execution 
we are no friends to slovenliness or 
bravura of pencil; and we willingly 
admit, that, the English school, 
though relorming, has still much to 
correct in that point; but we are 
sure that to those who are familiar 
with the works of the great masters 
of antiquity, and with the hold, 
painter’s feeling, which those works 
evince,—bold, in the confidence of 
knowledge, not in the audacity of 
ignorance,—the constraint and lit¬ 
tleness in the handling of this pic¬ 
ture must be very disagreeable. 

But there is a fault yet untold, in 
comparison with wlyeh all other de¬ 
fects shrink into insignificance. We 
allude to the absence of mind in the 
picture. The personages of whom 
it is composed are, generally speak¬ 
ing, the essence of tameness and 
insipidity. So far are they from re¬ 
sembling intelligent and sensitive 
human beings, assisting (to use the 
French idiom) at the performance 
of an august, and interesting cere¬ 
mony, that they have not even the 
second-hand expression of the thea¬ 
tre. There they stand, like so many 
statues, or, rather, puppets; and, 
indeed, it is difficult to believe, that 
JM. David did not, in addition to 
his own, borrow all the Maim/uins, 
which are so abundant in the atte- 
liers of the leading artists in Paris; 
and, having clothed them in appro- 

I iriate costumes, did not make them 
iis sole models, without further re¬ 
flection, or any troublesome and dis¬ 
concerting reference to nature. — 
From these remarks, there are but 


five individuals, who have the slight¬ 
est pretension to be exempted; and 
of those we cannot say much in 
praise. The attitude of Josephine 
is graceful; hut her countenance is 
vacant. Of her two attendants, one. 
is singularly plain, and ill-shaped. 
The face of the Pope resembles that, 
of a dull boor, by Teniers ; and 
even in Napoleon himself there is 
scarcely the least indication of that 
profundity of intellect, which all 
who have seen that extraordinary 
person concur in declaring to have 
been the marked and distinguishing* 
characteristic of his head, and which 
is so powerfully expressed in the 
noble and unrivalled bustofhini by 
t 'anova, now, we believe, in the pos¬ 
session of tiie Emperor Alexander. * 
As for the surrounding spectators, 
we must confess we never saw so 
many unmeaning, and, where not 
unmeaning, hideous visages assem¬ 
bled together. 

Such is our opinion of this labo¬ 
rious hut spiritless production ; an 
opinion which has been most con¬ 
scientiously formed, under a tho¬ 
rough sense of the numerous dis¬ 
advantages to which M. David must 
have been subjected, and on which 
wc have already thought it, due to 
him to dwell. It would he a work 
of supererogation to enter into any 
further consideration of minor im¬ 
perfections, otherwise, we might 
comment on the absurdity of repre¬ 
senting Josephine as about eighteen 
years of age, in the presence of a 
son and daughter, who appear quite 
old enough to exchange relations 
with her ;—we might remark on the 
vulgarity of Napoleon’s sisters; a 
vulgarity which, even if it actually 
belonged to them, ought to have 
been softened, if not obliterated, hy 
the refining pencil of the artist;— 
we might point out the unpardona¬ 
ble had taste, which, on the one, 
hand, refused to mitigate the avowed 
ugliness and deformity of the Coun¬ 
tess de la Rochefoucault, and, on 
the other hand, chose to display 
her, thus ugly and thus deformed, 
in full view, instead of making her 
change places with the beautiful 


* Canoya executed nearly thirty busts of Buonaparte, in marble; but the one 
to which we allude (and which was atMaltnaison), far transcended all the rest. 
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and elegant Madame Lavalette, so historical or poetical painting is 
interesting for her devotion to her “ like a talc told by an idiot, full 
husband, and her subsequent mis- of sound and fury,—signifying no- 
fortune. We might indulge in a thing.”’ — we mean expression. 
laugh at flic egotism and vanity, From the dim eye of the famished 
which tempted M. David to intro- and half-expiring wretch, who could 
dure not merely himself, (for that scarcely be roused from bis torpor 
would be perfectly excusable), but to listen to the joyful news of ap¬ 
his wife and family, in one of the preaching succour, to the convul- 
inost conspicuous situations in the sive effort of the eager sailor, who, 
picture—we might—but we check mounted on the shoulders of bis 
ourselves, having already devoted tottering comrades, was endeavour* 
1o this subject as much space as our ing to render a signal of distress 
limits will allow. visible by the distant vessel, all was 

Before we conclude, however, we full of that inestimable quality; and 
beg to observe, lest it should, for a all afforded indisputable evidence of 
moment, be supposed that we are emanating from sterling and legi- 
mi unjustly' patriotic, as to be inea- timate genius, 
pahle of admiring any modern works Do we pretend to insinuate that 
of art, except those of our own the subject of M. David’s picture 
countrymen; that, although we cer- was susceptible of equal pathos and 
tainlv entertain a thorough dislike variety? By no means. But snro- 
of many of the properties of the Iv it would have admitted of 
modern French school of painting, some little animation. Although 
and especially of some of those pro- the decorum that must of course 
porties on which that school parti- have been diffused over such an 
eul.irly pi Ames itself, we most wil- assembly, so occupied, would ne- 
liugly admit, that it has produced cessarily restrain the exhibition of 
men of undoubted genius. Among any violent emotion, it is difficult to 
others, we would name Guerin, and believe that Napoleon, the Pope, 
Girard. We shall not easily forget Josephine, and her two attendants 
the impression which the Sextus were the only persons present who 
ami the Plnedra and Hypolitus of gave any signs of life. Courtiers 
the former ot those artists (now un- as the spectators were, and disci- 
fortnnatcly no more), made on us. plined in artificial manners, still 
Nor can vve refrain from paying the they could not have been absolutely 
most ample tribute to French talents, heartless. They must have be- 
when we recollect the fine picture frayed some diversity of character, 
by M. Jericault, that was exhibited some sensibility, some sympathy 
some years ago in London, repre- with what was passing hefore 
M-nting the sufferers on the raft, them. Some incident, however 
from the Medusa, at the moment trifling, must have partially dis- 
wlien they discovered a sail in the eompossd the general formality; 
horizon. The subject was a dread- some pebble, however small, must 
ful and arduous one; hut it was have gently agitated the surface of 
treated in a daring and masterly the stagnant pool of apathy. We 
spirit. Not only was it most correct- readily allow that there was no op- 
ly drawn, and faithfully coloured, portunity for the introduction of 
not only was the composition highly the passionate and energetic# but 
picturesque, and the effect powerful surely the monotony of the scene 
almost beyond that of any modem might have been relieved by some 
picture which has come under our of the milder and jinpre delicate de- 
ohservation, but it was pre-eminent monslratious of human interest and 
in that quality, without which, all feeling. * 

INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS. 

Foreign and-Domestic 

The Royal Academy of Fine under the President M. Guerin. The 
Arts, at Paris, held its annual public lectures were: 1st. Historical Sketch 
meeting on the Sth of October last, of the Life and Writings of M. 
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Vanspaendonch, by M. Quatre.jicre 
de Quincy, Permanent Secretary. 
2. A Report upon the Works of the 
Kind’s Pensioners at the French 
Academy at Rome, by M. Hyot. His¬ 
torical Sketch of the Life and Works 
of Ah Dufournay, by M.Quartremere 
tie Quincy, Permanent Secretary. 

Prizes awarded—The first prize 
for painting. The subject, Orestes 
and Pylades, surrounded by the 
Shepherds; the subject from the 
f phegenia of Puripides. The Aca¬ 
demy decided, that sufficient claim 
had not been made to the first great 
prize; but awarded the second great 
prize to Al. Augustus Hyacinth De¬ 
bay, of Nantes, aged eighteen and 
a half, and a pupil of Al. tiros, 
Member of the Institute, The 
second great prize (second class) to 
Al. Francois Bourhot, of Paris, 
twenty-tivo years old, pupil of Al. 
Lethiere, Member of the Institution. 
3. Honorary testimonies, and a sii- 
' cr medal to AJ. Sebastian Louis 
Wilkcn Norblin, of Warsaw, twcuty- 
ii' eyears old, a pupilof AJ. Itegnaulf, 
Member of the Institute. 

Principal Prizes for Sculpture — 
Tin'subject prescribed by the Aca¬ 
demy was—Jason carrying the Gol¬ 
den Fleece—but it was decided that 
no sufficient claim had been made 
to the first great prize. The second 
great prize w as won by Al. Charles 
Alarie-Einilie Seurre of Paris, aged 
t wejpy-four, and a pupil of Al. C-'ar- 
tellier, Member of the Institute. 
The second great prize, second class, 
was awarded to M. Louis Desprez, 
of Paris, 23 years old, pupil of Al, 
Bosio, Member of the Institute. 

Great Prize for A rehitecture .— 
Plan of a Hall of Decision for the 
theatre of the Opera, to be elected 
near the centre of the city, in any 
spot where the greatest number of 
convenient avenues Converge.—The 
first great prize was gained by 
Emile-Jaques Gilbert, of Paris, 
aged twenty-nine years, pupil of 
M. Vignorr. The second great 
prize was awarded to M. Peter 
Francis Louis Fontaine, a native of 
Pontoise, a pupil of M. M. Percier 
and Fontaine, Alcinbers of the In¬ 
stitute. The seeond grand prize, 
(second class) was won by Jules 
Frederic Boucliet, of Paris, aged 
twenty-two years and a half, pupil 
of M. M. Debret and Guenepm, 
/?»'»*- Vol R*. 


The Academy made honourable 
mention of, and granted a medal to 
AJ. Leon Vandoy'er, of Paris, aged 
nineteen, pupil of M. M. Vandoyer 
et le Has. The Academy expressed 
itself highly satisfied at the profici¬ 
ency of the students in Architecture. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence will ex¬ 
hibit, in the ensuing Spring, a selec¬ 
tion of his choicest Works, at the 
Gallgry in Pall Mall, near Carlton 
Palace, which was used by the late 
President of the Royal Academy for 
a similar purpose. Among the 
paintings will be the excellent por¬ 
trait oi' bis Majesty, which Sir 
Thomas has recently produced; and 
also the portraits of the Foreign 
Sovereigns and Statesmen which Tie 
painted during bis lust visit to the 
Continent; together with avariety of 
portraits of distinguished publicum! 
private characters of this country. 

Wilkie's celebrated picture of the 
Penny Wedding .—It may be inter¬ 
esting to the admirers of this admi¬ 
rable picture to be informed, that 
the principal figures are portraits. 
The bride is said to be a portrait of 
one of the beautiful and and lovely 
daughters of Lady Sheffield, 

Air. Turner has just finished an 
engraving in Mezzo tinto , of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's full length pic¬ 
ture of the late Alarqucss ofLondon- 
defry, in bis robes of the Order of 
the Garter. Our readers will re¬ 
collect that the picture was exhibit¬ 
ed at Somerset House, last year. 
The engraving, we understand, is 
of very large dimensions, and lias 
been executed with great care. 

M r. Heu th’s engraving from West’s 
grand picture representing Our Sa¬ 
viour Healing the Sick, which was 
purchased by the British Institu¬ 
tion for three thousand guineas, is 
completed. It is said, Mr. Heath 
has obtained one thousand eight 
hundred guineas for his engraving, 
which was to have been finished in 
four years, but it is now nearly 
eleven since its commencement. 

A monument to the memory of 
the late Right Honourable Spencer 
Percival, excuted by Air. Wcstma- 
cott, has been very recently erected 
in Westminster Abbey: in one of 
the compartments—Bellingham, bis 
assassin, is introduced. Thelikenes* 
of the late mhustef is considered 
excellent. 

3X 
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Theatrical Journal. 

THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 

“ VEUITI IN SPKeUf.UM.” 


DRUKY-LANE THEATRE. 


It must be confessed that the 
Manager of this theatre has exhi¬ 
bited the best taste during the last 
month in the selection of his per¬ 
formances, which have been worthy 
of the excellent porformers, whom 
he has engaged to divide the public 
approbation. Had he been as suc¬ 
cessful in his engagements of ac¬ 
tresses as of actors, no rival theatre 
could have resisted his success, which 
has, however, we are happy to state, 
been sufficiently brilliant, and in¬ 
dicative of a most productive season. 

Mr. Kean and Mr. Young have 
repeated the characters of Othello 
and Iago, several times, and always 
with that distinguished success that 
must ever accompany the happiest 
efforts of finished art in the one, and 
the unrivalled hursts of the greatest 
natural talent in the other. 

The operatic performances are 
commenced with the aid of Messrs. 
Brahnm and Horn, Miss Povey and 
Mrs. Austin, from the Dublin stage, 
whose talents are not unworthy of 
such an association. Mrs. Austin’s 
voice is by no means remarkable 
for strength, hut its tones are ex¬ 
tremely sweet and clear, and the 
facility, with which she runs through 
the most difficult passages, imparts 
a graceful ease to her execution, 
which even at its highest stretch is 
unembarrassed by the appearance of 
effort. The character in which she 
made her first attempt before a Lon¬ 
don audience was that of Rosetta ,in 
hove in a Village. The airs pecu¬ 
liar to the piece itself are of a very 
simple kind; but the introduction 
of a few solos and duetts, from other 
sources, according to the custom of 
our most popular singers, rendered 
the undertaking a much more com¬ 
prehensive test of her abilities, than 
it could have afforded under a strict 
adherence to the original music. 
Rosetta , as now performed, must 
not only possess- the feeling re¬ 
quired in simple melodies, but 
that command of voice which the 
intricate combinations of modern 
science Have rendered necessary; 


whether for better or worse,the age 
in which they are so strenuously 
patronized is not the one to deter¬ 
mine. It may he collected from 
what we have already said, respect¬ 
ing the qualities of her voice, that 
this lady’s style is upon the uhole ra¬ 
ther insinuating than commanding, 
and therefore rather calculated to 
grow into fame by repeated impres¬ 
sions, than to atehieve the point at 
once by a sudden and nervous dis¬ 
play. Mrs. Austin’s person is pre¬ 
possessing : she is delicate in her 
form, anil her features are petite, 
and possess animation, but are not 
remarkable for their beauty. She 
has also appeared in the character of 
Mundane ., in J)r. Arne’s opera of 
Artaxerxes. Although she does not 
possess (hat extensive compass of 
voice, so necessary to the varied 
and intricate harmonies annexed to 
this difficult character, yet she gave 
the recitatives pleasingly, and in 
some few instances with considera¬ 
ble feeling and expression. Mr. 
lirabaro, in the character of Ar- 
haces, maintained his long-esta¬ 
blished reputation as the best voca¬ 
list on the English stage. In this 
character he finds ample pppdHii- 
nity of displaying that florid style, 
in which he delights to luxuriate. 
His execution of that well-known 
air, “ Water parted from the sea” 
combined all that is rich in science 
and delicate in taste. Madame Ves- 
tris sustained the character of Ar~ 
taxer xes, with her usual excel¬ 
lence. It is impossible not to ad¬ 
mire her song “ In infancy our 
hopes and fears,” which she gave 
with chaste simplicity, and admi¬ 
rable expression : it was, as usual, 
loudly enrored. In English ftpera, 
Madame Vestris excels, in our opi¬ 
nion, all the vocalists, both- male 
and female of the present day, be¬ 
cause she not only sings but nets. 
In singing, merely,, she may he ri¬ 
valled, and, of course, can bear 
no comparison with Brahani. Her 
voice and action mutually assist 
each other; and she never forget* 
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the diameter while she is singing, the author to illustrate the hiiMiiess 
well knowing that songs are in- of the opera, 
tended, or should he intended, by 

COVENT (1 AH DEN THEATRE. 


Tub course of policy adopted by 
the Manager of this riv-il establish¬ 
ment, has already manifested itself 
in results the most fortunate and 
unexpected. Having no changes or 
decorations to set forth in his hills, 
he properly diieeted his attention (o 
the collecting of new Performers 
and new Pieces ; in the prosecution 
of which plan he has introduced 
many clever persons to th j London 
boards, upon some of whom we have 
had occasion to remark in our former 
notices of Theatrical transactions.— 
Since our last account, three new 
pieces have been exhibited at this 
Theatre: a farce, an opera, and a 
tragedy. The first is a lively little 
piece entitled the Irish Tutor , said 
to be the production of the Earl of 
OlengaU. The leading Personage, 
indeed the only one deserving of 
mention, is the'J'utor himself, who ex¬ 
hibits, though not in very glowing 
colours, that mixture of wit and 
absurdity,-which has long been con¬ 
sidered as almost, the exclusive pecu¬ 
liarity of the wild compound of Irish 
mind. A clear plot, a plain and 
unaffected current of dialogue, and 
a sufficient portion of vivacity, not 
without its puns, constitute the 
principal merit of a work, which 
is by its nature exempted from any 
rigid examination. While farces ex¬ 
cite laughter critics may condemn ; 
but the public, who go to laugh, 
will retort upon the critic, ridicule 
his seriousness, and laugh at his 
pedantry. 

The opera is entitled Maid Marian 
and is founded on a pleasant little 
novel ©f the same name; in adapting 
which to the Theatre, much of the 
dialogue has been preserved entire,, 
and the songs are chiefly selected 
from the simjple but expressive 
poetry which is scattered with no 
unsparing hand throughout the 
worlt. ■ The piece which is founded 
on file adventures ,of Robin Hood 
and his merry outlaws, commences 
with tins preparations for the union 
of Matilda, Hhe heiress of Baron 
Fitz waiter, with Bober* Fitzooih, 
Earl of Huntingdon , afterwards 


Bolin Hood. The nuptials are pre¬ 
vented by the arrival of Sir Balyk 
Montfauron, who is deputed by 
I.ongchamp , Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, (the Regent appointed in the 
absence of Richard Cimr dr L : on, 
who is in Palestine) to attaint 
Huntingdon of high treason. The 
latter, assisted by hi-, foimwt 
defeats Montfanco t's force, . 01 1 Hies 
to “ Merry Sherwood.” fie is Here 
joined by his faithful Matilda ami 
her father; the old Huron basing 
fired ills castle, sooner than it should 
become the prey of Prime John , 
who endeavours, in the absence of 
his brother Richard, to ascend the 
English Throne. In this “shady 
green retreat” Matilda Fitzwalter 
Consents to give up her mime of 
quality; she is re-baptised by the 
merry, drinking, fighting Friar 
Tuck, as plain Maid Marian ; and 
is formally espoused to Robin Hood. 
Several laughable adventures occur 
to the outlaws in the prosecution of 
their freebooting system, and they 
have occasionally to contend, sword 
in hand, in defence of their assumed 
right to taste of the King’s venison ; 
hut Rickard Cteur de Lion having 
escaped from foreign enthralment, 
happens, when bewildered in the 
mazes of t.he forest, to fall in with 
this sturdy hand ; and, pleased 
with the loyalty they express to the 
person of (as they suppose) ibeir 
absent sovereign, he pardons their 
trespasses, ana all are made happy. 
The opera is very languid, except 
where Friar Tuck or Baton Fitz¬ 
walter, is actively employed. The 
former character was most humour¬ 
ously supported by Mr. C. Kemble. 
He was in truth an excellent repre¬ 
sentative of the “Church Militant.” 
His jest, bis flagon, and his quarter 
staff flew about most merrily. He 
even ventured on a verse or two of 
an old ballad, and thus completed 
the character of the jolliest of Friars. 
*Mr. Farren, in the character of the 
testy Lord Fitzwalter, made many 
good, points. Miss M. Tree, most 
deservedly a favourite with the 
public, played tha fair Matilda. 
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Her performance was distinguished 
by the most bewitching naivete and 
her singing by taste and science.— 
Several of tier songs were encored. 
The music is by Mr. Bishop, and 
except a very small portion of it, is 
by no means in unison with the 
character of tin* piece. The scenery, 
as is usual at. this theatre, was 
beautiful. The landscape clear 
and brilliant, and the architecture 
grandly correct. The banquet scene 
was in every respect gorgeous.— 
The opera was received by the au¬ 
dience with the most enthusiastic 
applause. 

The tragedy is from the pen of Mr. 
Shiel,and is called " The. Huguenot,” 
it was originally announced under 
the more appropriate title of “ The 
Convict.” This play, like all the 
others by the same author, is written 
with too palpable an aim at stage 
effect; so that instead of each scene 
being as it were a step, which ad¬ 
vances and conducts to the final 
catastrophe, the whole five acts is 
composed of an unconnected suc¬ 
cession of striking,situations ; the 
spectator's feelings are hurried 
along with the actor from one 
distress to another, till both arrive 
fatigued at the conclusion of the 
piece. Nevertheless the incidents 
are frequently interesting, perhaps 
affecting, and sometimes even new. 
The fable, it ran scarcely be de¬ 
nominated a plot, of the Huguenot 
is this : 

Margaret Romont , the daughter 
of a reduced noble, in order to save 
her father from ruin has consented 
to marry the Duke of Monville, 
notwithstanding that her affections, 
as she acknowledges to her con¬ 
fessor, are still irrevocably ririted 
on Adolphus Polignac , with whom 
she had three years before ex¬ 
changed vows of unalterable con¬ 
stancy, but who had subsequently 
released her from her engagement 
by writing to bid her an eternal 
adieu. During the performance of 
the nuptial ceremony, the. Convict, 
who is bo other than the identical 
Adolphus Polignac, and who,, for the 
confession of a murder, had been 
condemned to the gallics, rushes in*' 
disguised, and, demanding a few 
xnome»t*>. private audience of the 
bride, represents himself as a friend 
of>'|j|r former lover*, and, having 


given her a picture, is on the point 
of retiring, when Margaret, being 
awakened to a suspicion of the 
truth by the fervent and familiar 
tone of Ins farewell, attempts to 
detain him. The Duke and the 
father, who had very accommo¬ 
datingly retired during the con¬ 
ference, come forward ; Polignac is 
seized and discovered ; Margaret, 
on beholding his features, falls 
senseless; a scene ofal'ercation en¬ 
sues between the lover and bride¬ 
groom, wherein it appears that they 
had formerly been rivals hr arms, 
as they now are in love, and the 
Conrii t, we presume, through the 
Duke'* influence with tire legislative 
authorities of the place (Orleans} 
is ordered for immediate execution. 
Margaret , on recovering, fetuses to 
wed Monville ; and her father, being- 
reduced by the failure of tins al¬ 
ternative to utter beggary, upbraids 
her unkindness, and, abjuring her 
for ever, leaves her to perish in the 
streets. She follows the sound of 
the death bell, and arrives at the 
place of execution just at the moment 
tier lover is about to mount the 
scaffold, when La Rorhe, the priest, 
very opportunely enters, bearing 
the death bed confession of a blind 
old man, Polignac'.* father; who, 
with his last breath, had acknow¬ 
ledged himself to have been the 

E -trator of the murder, fqr which 
in is about to suffer, from being 
bound by an oath never to reveal 
the truth ; but who is now restored 
to liberty and Margaret; and we 
arc left uncertain whether most to 
execrate the selfish and unnatural 
tyranny of the parents, or to admire 
the filial devotedness of their chil¬ 
dren. There are two female cha¬ 
racters besides Margaret, bnt which 
are introduced solely for the pur¬ 
pose of redeeming the objection, 
that has been made to the indeco¬ 
rousness of a young lady walking 
through five acts without some 
other female to keep her in;coun¬ 
tenance. 

The diction of the play is elegant, 
and did not appear tp be so inflated 
as is usually the case in Mr. S’s. 
productions; but, though the lan¬ 
guage is frequently flowery, there 
is not any thing like fine poetry; 
.such imagery as this we must de¬ 
cidedly protest against, as being m 
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bad taste and not in keeping ; “ the 
slimy braverv of shame” and “dis¬ 
honour breaking from a man, like 
a noxious vapour from a grave.” 
A frequent application too of the 
term “bad” serves as a substitute 
for some more limited aud undefined 
epithet, “ this bad world”—“ this 
had heart”—“ bad man,” &r. The 
paraphrase on the vulgar adage 
“Misfortunes never come single” 
had better have been omitted. All 
this is very slovenly. Hut we pass 
with pleasure from criticising the 
tragedy to the more [(leasing task 
of piaising the performers. 

Though the whining sorrows of 
the heroine afforded no adequate 
display of Miss Kelly’s highly ori¬ 
ginal talents, yet her peisohiiie.i- 
tion of Margaret was distinguished 
by the nieest discrimination. In 
the former scenes of the [day, where 
she has only her own sorrows to 
sustain, she claims a right to in¬ 
dulge in grief; but, from the first 
moment that she hears her lover’s 
character assailed, she becomes a 
new creature. She dries bpr tears 
in order to arm herself with strength 
for his defence; she undertakes to 
stand uri as his champion ; and her 
fortitude and resolution never once 
faint under the task ; exhibiting a 


beautiful picture of woman’s real'^ 
courage. Miss Kelly has ventured 
a hold experiment in resolving to 
trust to an imitation of nature alone 
for success. Her style of acting 
is very peculiar; we. heartily wish 
it may become popular. The man¬ 
ner in which the words as it were 
gushed from her heart, in her sup¬ 
plication for divine aid, was finer 
than any of the finest touches we 
ever remember of Miss O’Neill’s. 

Of Mr. Macready in the character 
of the Huguenot, without going into 
the, detail, it is sufficient to say, that 
be transcended all his former ef¬ 
forts. It has been observed of him, 
in this part, that Mr. Kean wight 
have equalled him, certainly no 
other living performer; this is say¬ 
ing a great ileal, but we think not 
too much. Why is he not allowed 
to appear more frequently inShaks- 
poare ? Mr. Abbot preserved a se¬ 
renity of demeanour, that u’as per¬ 
fectly in unison with the pacific dis¬ 
position of the character he repre¬ 
sented: perhaps he looked somewhat 
too young - and interesting to areoid 
exactly with our notions of a young- 
lady’s ghostly confessor. Mrs. Ti¬ 
lling was a very handsome brides¬ 
maid ; hut she should have been 
drest in white. 


FOREIGN POLITICAL DIGEST. 


The Duke ofWellington is arrived 
in London from Paris, but nothing 
has transpired relative to the pro¬ 
bability of a war between France 
and Spain. The opinion, however, 
of the best-informed politicians, ap¬ 
pears decidedly in favour of peace. 
This is also strengthened by the 
fact of a treaty, offensive and de¬ 
fensive, having been entered into 
between the constitutional govern¬ 
ments of Spain and Portugal, and 
the engagement on the part of the 
latter Power to furnish an army to 
their Ally, in case of invasion by 
France. The formidable prepara¬ 
tions for war making by Spain will, 
doubtless, have a powerful effect on 
the councils of her enemies, and the 
armies of France, led on by young 
officers without experience, will not 
•he made very effective instruments 
in fighting against the cause of li¬ 


berty, for which they have endured 
so much.—Weak, indeed, must be 
the Bourbons of France, if they can¬ 
not discern their security and happi¬ 
ness in peace, and their misery and 
ruin in war! 

Spain. —The insurrection is dy¬ 
ing away in all the Provinces.— 
Nearly all the officers and sub-offi¬ 
cers have taken refuge in France. 
All the couriers from Madrid, and 
every other part of the Peninsula, 
now arrive at Bayonne without de¬ 
lay.—A Proclamation of Mina de¬ 
nounces severe penalties against 
those faithless Spaniards who either 
aid the rebels, or abandon their 
towns and houses from cowardice. 
The accounts all concur in repre¬ 
senting the Constitutional arms is 
every where successful, and the Re¬ 
bels as defeated and dismayed.— 
The military preparations of the 
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Spanish Government are proceeding 
with extraordinary activity, and are 
well seconded by the enthusiasm of 
the people. The new levies are pro¬ 
ceeding- rapidly; volunteer compa¬ 
nies are forming; in all the towns, 
the fortresses are repairing 1 , and the 
manufactories of arms and stores 
h.ne given employment to multi¬ 
tudes of the poor. Large portions of 
thccontmunal and uncultivated lands 
are distributed by the Political Chiefs 
among the rural population; and a 
numerous race of small proprietors 
is thus created, whose enjoyment of 
their property depends on the sta¬ 
bility of the Constitution. -En¬ 
thusiasm in favour of the Consti¬ 
tution is at its acme in Madrid. 
There are lectures on the Constitu¬ 
tion, Constitutional catechims, Con¬ 
stitutional calendars, Constitution¬ 
al ribbands. Constitutional taverns, 
Constitutional confectionary, -Con¬ 
stitutional songs, in abundance, 
and Constitutional plays. — The 
Cortes have come to a resolution 
respecting the insurgent guards: 
On the memorable 7th of July, 400 
of the rebels laid down their arms 
to two Constitutional officers, upon 
a pledge from the latter, that their 
lives should he spared. They had 
no authority for giving such a pledge, 
hut the Cortes have not only con¬ 
tinued it, but decreed, that even the 
rebel guards taken without capitu¬ 
lation, and in process of trial, shall 
he exempted from their legal lia¬ 
bility to the punishment of death. 

France.— A disturbance took 
place at the School of Medicine on 
the 18th of November.—The Abbe 
Nicole, who is rector ofthe academy, 
had no sooner appealed to address 
the young men, than the cry qi 
“ A f>as let Je.suitss /’* and other 
nfibnsive expressions, were uttered. 
The Abb£ could not be heard, and 
M. Desgenettes, who tried for an 
hour* to gain a hearing, could not 
succeed. After this tumultuous con- 
duet had continued forsome time, an 
end was put to the sitting; and the 
Kcctoron goingoutwas saluted with 
still stronger testimonies of disappro¬ 
bation. “ The prevalence of liberal 
opinions," says a private letter, 
“ among thfe different colleges and 
lyceums.-i t' Paris, Is very striking; 
and it A&pe&rs, that the measures 
of rigour ad apted against their fa- 

'? ; l&w 


vourite instructors and professors, 
only tend to increase their attach¬ 
ment for what they consider the per¬ 
secuted truth."—In consequence of 
this disturbance, a Royal Decree was 
issued on the 21st, which entirely 
suppressed the faculty of medicine, 
and ordered the Minister of the In¬ 
terior to present a plan for its re¬ 
organization. The Grand Master 
is, however, allowed “ to authorize 
those of whom he may receive 
favourable information, to resume 
their inscriptions either in the facul¬ 
ties of Strasburg, Montpellier, or in 
any of the secondary schools.” The 
suppressed school was governed by 
twenty-five professors, the most emi¬ 
nent, surgeons of France, and gave 
instruction to four thousand stu¬ 
dents.—A Royal Ordinance, dated 
ths 20th November, appeared in the 
Monitenr of Sunday, December 1, 
calling out forty thousand men of 
the Levy of 1822, which are not an 
addition to the army, but for the 
purpose of replacing forty thousand 
men, whose term of service expires 
this year. Several officers of Gen. 
Mina arrived at Perpignan, who hud 
been made prisoners at Urge], and 
conducted to Toulouse. They came 
from that town, where they entered 
quite in rags, and were at first very 
badly received. They were taken 
for the men of the Faith, hut as soon 
as the error was discovered, they 
were amply compensated. People 
stripped off their clothes to give to 
them; a subscription was immedi¬ 
ately opened in their favour; and 
they say, had they received eVery 
thing which was offered them, as 
clothes and other succours, it would 
have been impossible to carry them 
into Spain.—The determination of 
this Government, to maintain peace 
if possible, is said to have been 
brought about in a great measure 
by the ascertained temper of the 
French army. Letters have been 
received from the frontiers, which 
speak of occurrences there the nwftt 
alarming—of insubordination and 
desertion. 

GREECE AND TURKEY. Private . 

letters state the taking of Napoli di- 
Romania by the Greeks; they eh- 
t£red it on the 1st of November, and 
found 6(10 pieces of cannon in that 
fortress. The Turks had their lives 
spared, though they broke the capi- 
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filiation which they hid cowhided 
a month before. 

Constantinople has recently been 
the scene of great disturbances. 
The violent clamours of the Janis¬ 
saries against the favourite Minister, 
Haleb Eflendi, at length alarmed 
Sultan Mahmoud, who resolved to 
convince himself by his own eyes of 
the truth of the statements. He 
traversed the streets of Constantino¬ 
ple on the 9th in the strictest incog¬ 
nito. The most profound tranquil¬ 
lity prevailed. He spoke with se¬ 
veral persons who met him ; the in¬ 
formation which he obtained on this 
occasion decided his purpose. Haleb 
Effendi was dismissed and exiled, as 
were also his friends the Grand Vi¬ 
zier and the Barber Pacha or Chief 
Barber. This change was supposed 
greatly to increase the prospect of 
war with Russia, as Haleb was 
thought to favour the pacific media¬ 
tion of Austria and England, and 
the Janissaries, who have triumphed 
have long been furious for war. 

Brazil. — The Prinee Regent 
published a proclamation on the 21st 
of September, declaring the final 
separation of Brazil from Portugal, 
and announcing bis o\Vh promo¬ 
tion to the dignity of Emperor.— 
On the 12th of October, when bis 
Highness attained bis 24th year, he 
was solemnly proclaimed at Rio Ja¬ 
neiro, Constitutional Emperor and 
Perpetual Defender of the kingdom 
of Brazil, by the title of Don Pedro 
the First. The forms were gone 
through in the hall of the Senate of 
the Camera, and the enthusiasm 
of all classes was very great. In the 
evening the city was illuminated, and 
the Emperor, accompanied by his 
consort, Donna Maria da Gloria, 
went to the theatre, where pieces 
were represented and hymns sung - , 
adapted to the occasion. 

Portugal.— On the 4th of Octo¬ 
ber, the General and Extraordinary 
Cortes, their labours in framing the 
Constitution being concluded, closed 
their session. The King attended 
and delivered a very eloquent and 
constitutional speech. His Majesty 
congratulated the Cortes on the 
completion of their glorious labours, 
which had made the people free and 
prosperous, and himself happy. In 
regard to foreign relations, the King 


announced * that they were of the 
most pacific description: and he 
added,—“ I have particular s itisf, lo¬ 
tion in being - able to announce n> 
you, that tlie most positive declara¬ 
tions of the Governments of France 
and England have fully secured us 
against tin* fears of anv attack upon 
our independence.”—in reply, the 
President delivered a long" and able 
address, in which he eloquently al¬ 
luded to the order, peace, and har¬ 
mony, which had characterized the 
Revolution. “ Portugal,” lie said, 

“ has given to astonished Europe 
the first example of a regeneration 
commenced and concluded in tin* 
short space of two yeais, in which 
the inhabitants of great citi-s and 
of the poorest villages have not for 
a single day discontinued their usual 
occupations — in which no parties 
have dared to shew themselves in a 
way capable of affecting the security 
of the Republic,—and in which all 
citizens have with marked alacrity, 
or at least with firm resignation, 
sacrificed their own interests to the 
public welfare.” The ceremony 
took {dace amid the enthusiastic 
pliuditsof all present. In the sit¬ 
ting of the Cortes on the 4 th, a 
report was made on a despatch 
from the Minister for the Home De¬ 
partment, in which the Congress 
was informed that the Queen, hav¬ 
ing refused to take the oalli to the 
Constitution of the Monarchy, the 
King had resolved on carrying into 
execution the decree of the Cortes, 
ordaining that whoever shall refuse 
to swear to the Constitution shall 
quit the kingdom, and renounce 
the rights of a Portuguese citizen. 
In the sitting of the following- 
day, Senhor Pato Moriz read the 
following motion:—“It being in- 
dispensibie that the law should he 
carried into effect, as well with re¬ 
gard to the Ex-queen of Portugal, 
as any other person who may refuse 
to swear to the political constitution 
of the monarchy; and its execution 
having been delayed by the report 
of the physicians, stating that her 
life would be endangered by the se¬ 
verity of the weather, if she should 
travel in the present state of her 
health; I propose that the Govern¬ 
ment be required to order, that the 
same ten physicians do continue to 
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attend the Ex-Portuguese citizen 
during her residence in the Quinta 
de Kumalhao, and accompany her 
«|> to the period of her quitting the 


Portuguese territories.”—Tins pro¬ 
position remained over for a second 
reading. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


Thomas I.rach, of Blue Boar- 
■court, Friduy-street, Cheapside, Lon¬ 
don, merchant, for an improvement in 
steam engines, by the application of 
steam immediately to a wheel, in¬ 
stead of the usual process. Commu- 
nieated to him by a certain fore'iyuer 
residing abroad. Dated Oct *28, 1822. 

Win iam I’ll* EH, of Cookley Iron 
Works, Wolverley, Worcestershire, 
Civil Kngineer; for several new an¬ 
chors for tiie use of shipping and other 
vessels. Dated Nov. 1,1822. 

Ai.fued Feint, of Uley, Glouces¬ 
tershire, engineer; for a machine for 
neonring, pising, and washing woollen 
cloths. Dated Nov. 1, 1822. 

John Oxhird, of Little Britain, 
London, Gentleman, for an improved 
method of preventing premature decay 
in timber, metallic substances, and 
canvas, by the application whereof to 
such several bodies, respectively, ihe 
same are rendered impervious to the 
dry rot, damp rot, worms, insects, or 
rust, to which the same are respective¬ 
ly liable, and the Same are rendered 
thereby more durable, aud less liable 
to decay. Dated Nov. 1, 1822. 

John Dowelh Moxon, of Liver¬ 


pool, Lancashire, ship owner, and 
merchant; for improvements in the 
construction of bridges, and works of 
a similar uature. Dated Nov. 9, 1822. 

Francis Deakiv of Birmingham, 
Warwickshire, sword manufacturer aud 
wire-drawer; for an improvement iu 
the manufacture of holster-cases, car- 
touch boxes, and certain other descrip¬ 
tion of cases. Dated Nov. 9, 1822. 

John Jkkyll, of Roundhill-house, 
Wiucantou, Somersetshire, Captain in 
his Majesty’s navy; tor certain im¬ 
provements in steam or vapour baths, 
to render the same more portable and 
convenient titan those in present use. 
Dated Nov. 9, 18*22. 

Richard Roberts, of Manchester, 
Lancashire, civil engineer; for cer¬ 
tain machinery or implements applica¬ 
ble to the process of weaving plain 
or figured cloths or fabrics, which 
may he used on, aud iu conjunction 
with, looms now in common use ; and 
also certain improvements in the con¬ 
struction of looms for weaving plain 
and figured cloths or fabrics, and in 
the method of working looms, either 
by hand, by steam, or other power. 
Dated 14, 1822. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tiie latter sown Wheats have ge¬ 
nerally planted well, but the open 
weather lias thrown out abundance pf 
weeds, on the bean and pea eddishes; 
which, from the inability of the occu¬ 
piers, were not sufficiently cleared and 
cultivated for the reception of the seed. 
The grazing districts are full of grass, 
and the common turnips were in full 
growth, until the late frost; but the 
Swedes have almost universally failed. 
—Mangel-Wurzel and Coleseed are 
abundant in most parts, particularly in 
the Fen districts of Lincoln, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon. The meat markets 


continue their low prices : Smithfield 
havi/ig an over-supply on Mondays and 
Fridays, though principally of beasts 
of inferior condition. Lean stock is 
somewhat dearer ; hut more so in store 
sheep than iu bullockft; ami milch cows 
sell freely for more money. The Hay- 
market is heavy, from the large quan¬ 
tity of feed, which the open weather 
every where supplies. The potatoe 
crop has been good in most districts; 
but not so large as that of last year. 
There is but little doing fn the Hop- 
trade; and the Wool -market is dull 
nearly at last month’s prices, • 
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Cotton. —Therfe has been a very 
extensive speculation entered into in 
East-India Cottons; the buyers have 
continued purchasing: regularly for 
some time, and iu so quiet a manner, 
that the extent of the speculation did 
not transpire until ail the purchases 
were made. The estimated quantity is 
nearly 8000 bays, viz.: 5500 Bengalis, 
4gd. a 5§d., and 2500 Surats,f>d. a 5Jd. 
being: nearly the same prices as the 
average of last India sale. One of the 
first India houses disposed of all their 
stock of Cotton. 

Sugar.—T he demand for Musco- 
vades last week was without' interest 
till towards Friday, when very consi¬ 
derable purchases were made, owing, 
no doubt, to the closing of the market 
previous to the holidays: no improve¬ 
ment in the good and tine samples could 
he stated; the low browns were heavy, 
and were offered fid. a Is. per cwt. 
lower to induce buyers to come forward, 
but no progress could be made in the 
sales. 

Coffee.— -The public sales of Coffee 
last week were inconsiderable ; the St. 
Domingo fully supporred the* previous 
prices, ordinary to good ordinary 99s. 


a 100s.; middling Brazil sold 112s. and 
112s. fid. fine ordinary 105s. fid., good 
ordinary 9Ss. fid. The remainder, of 
the Cofl'ec consisted of Detnerara and 
Bcrbice descriptions, generally ordi¬ 
nary and damaged ; they sold at a re¬ 
duction of 2s. a 3s. By privale con¬ 
tract, good ordinary clean Jamaica was 
in great request, and for one parcel 
102s. was realised. 

Corn.— There was a good supply of 
Wheat to yesterday’s market fiom Es¬ 
sex and Kent; a few of tin* best runs 
were early selected out, and purchased 
eagerly at an advance of Is. per quar¬ 
ter ; the trade afterwards became hea¬ 
vy, and some proportion of the supply 
remained over undisposed of.—The late 
very large arrivals of Barley have sup¬ 
plied the malsters with stock, the de¬ 
mand was in consequence languid, and 
no progress could be made in the sales. 
—Oats were very heavy, and no buyers 
would purchase to any extent, unless a 
decline of fid. a Is per quarter was 
submitted to, the reduction was in se¬ 
veral instances confirmed, but no ge¬ 
neral decline in the prices can be stated. 
—Beans were without alteration. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


The Secretary to the SOCIETY of 
GUARDIANS for the PROTECTION 
of TRADE by Circulars has informed 
the Members thereof, that 
John Nightingale, of 21, Bruton- 
street, Berkley-square, . 

George Hodgson, of 29, AlsopV 
bnitdings, New-road, 

Andrew Kauffman, musical in¬ 
strument maker, formerly of Angel- 
Skinner-streef, Snow-hill, and 
sinee ©f J3, Water-street, Blackfriars, 
TBOMA8 Gloss, of the Quadrant, 
Regent-street, and 

Frederick Rankin, surgeon, late 
of Bnckingham-street, Strand, and 
si«eeof 54, Hatfield-street, Blackfriars, 
are reported to this Society as improper 
to be proposed to be ballot ted for as 
Members thereof:—that 

John Julian, coal and provision 
warehouse, Park-street, Borough, is 
connected with 

Hunter and Richardson, 12, Had- 
low-street, . Branswick-square: — and 
that 

jBur. May: Vot, 82. 


George Smith pretends to he in 
the employ of the respectable House 
of Messrs. Harding and Co. of Pull 
Mall, as well as in that of Messrs. 
Howell and James, of Regent-street. 

A thin woman, of rather mean ap¬ 
pearance, with a sallow complexion, 
and dark brown hair parted iu the 
front, dressed in a buff' spotted cotton 
gown, a drab whittle, and a black silk 
bonnet, calling herself 

Margaret Thompson, has obtain¬ 
ed money from various tradesmen, by 
pretending to be the housekeeper of a 
respectable family, and to bring orders 
for mourning, &e. She generally gives 
a letter to a respectable silk house in 
Waterloo-place for the goods. 

Samuel Ranken, who is described 
as a man of colour, is not Mr. Samuel 
Brandon Ranken, of Chapel-place, 
Norwood one of the addresses of the 
above Samuel Ranken being at Nor¬ 
wood renders this notice necessary. 
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Extruded from the London Gazette. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


Austin, J. Berbuamstead, f-t. Peter, Herts, 
coach-maker, Dec. 10, 21, and .Ian. 18. 
(Williams and Goddard, Grays-inn-placc 
Ath-rstoiie, ,1. Nottingham, dyer, Dee. 10,21, 
Punch Ilcovl,Nottingham,) Briggs,Tasloi, 
n,i I dmiM Liucoln's-imi-fieUlx 
lleirv.M Huddersfield,merchant, Dee 21. and 
.Ian 1,2 ■. at the Pack-horse inn, lludders- 
•e“M. ( Hatty e. Chancery-lane 
Hi airman, 15. L. Kish-street-hill, undertaker, 
Tvm.,i0, Dee 7, ami dan. 4. (Sheffield, 
Great Piescof-strtet 

Beams, II Loidshlp-lane,Surrey, stoch-hrunri, 
Dec :i, 11, and Jan. 7. (Fishers, Alders, 
pate-street 

Hailey, T Shoreditch, Bcedsman, Dee. J, 10, 
and Jan. 7. (Hodgson, Salisbnry-street, 
Strand 

Butler J. Milk-strept. merchant. Dec. 17. 18, 
Jan 11. at the White Bear inn, Manches- 
ter (Hind and Johnson,Temple 
Pall. .i. I’niillrv, ironmonger, Dec 10, 17. Jan. 

14 (James, Burklestmry 
Bo-vkeii, J. Bolton-le-Moors, grocer, Dec. 21, 
21, Jan 14. Bridge Inn, Bolton-le-Moors. 

(Adlmgton, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bed 
loid rinv 

Blowne, J N. Manchester,cotton spinner,Dec. 
2t, 2t>, Jan. 18. Bridgewater Anns-iim, 
Mam liestei. (Milne and Parry, Temple. 
Hal ,ioi, W. Sherborne, Dorset. Malster, Dec. 
11.21, Jan 18, (Nichoil’s, Great Winches- 
lei-slieet 

Blaikhaml, J. Newport, Shropshire, grocer, 
J)ee 17, is, Jan. 2), lied Lion Jim, New¬ 
port, (Hicks, Grays-inn-square 
Hurt, J. Manchester, J. Bury.Pendlehtll, Lan¬ 
cashire, ami T. Bury, Bucl«l"shurv, ralien- 
prmters, Jan. 1,8, 21, Bridgewater Arms 
inn, Manchester. (Makim-on, Muldle- 
tomplc 

Tlultcili'ii, J Drayton in Hales, Shropshire, 
monev-srriveiier, Jan. 2, J, 3S. Talhot-imi, 
Diayton in Hales. (Baxter, Gray's-inn- 
plaoe 

Bennett, 11. L. Liverpool, tohaeeonist, Jan. 7, 
8, 28 , King’s Anns Inn,Liverpool. (Swain, 
Stevens, Maples, Pearce and Hunt, (Jld 
Jewry 

Cianev, J. Snow Hill, grocer. Nov. 30, Dee. 7, 
Jan. 4. Ltlcssis. Totic, Richardson, and 
Daunt. Poultry 

Chirk, H. Swailowlields, Wilts, grocer, Dec. 
0, 4, Jan. 4, Angelina, Reading. (Hamil¬ 
ton and Twining, Bcrwiek-atieet, Soho 
Craig. J. Highllolbom, liuen-draper, Dec. 3. 

1!,Jan. 11. (Holder.Size-lane 
Chaplin. J. LHsun-grove, St. Mary-le bone, 
hiirklayer, Den. 7, 14, Jau. 14. ’ (Orion, 
High-st. Mary-le-hone 

Crisp W. Brumfield, Suffolk, grocer, Dec. 21, 
21, Jan, 1H, New Swim, South wold. (Pugh 
11rimrd-street 

Cottei ill, W. Bishop's Cleeve, Gloucestershire 
tanner, Dec. 12, 13, Jan. 18, Swan Inn 
Tewkesbury. (Edmunds,Exchequer Office 
LincolnVinu 

Clift. H. Painswick, Gloucestershire, clothier, 
Dec.21, 24, and Jan. 21 (J. Chadborn, 

Clone* *ter, Jk King, Si tjeaiit's-inn, Fleet- 

siarert 

('ooksoh, J. Leeds;woollenth.fi nimiifsit-.ie. 
Dec. iff, 21,' J,a«. 21, Coun-i'.omw, i.c ‘T: 


(Wilson, Gieville street, Hatton-garden 
Ci bp. .1. p.-ascnhall, Suth.lk, shopkeeper, Jan. 
2, if, 28, Angel Inn, Hales,voitb. (Cufaudc, 
Norfolk- .tieet, Strand 

Dawson, T !-t. Thomas’s Mill, Staffordshire, 
miller Iq-e II, 12, Jan.4. (Wheatley aud 
Barlow, iitowe. A Barber, Fetter-lane 
De.tville, 15 . Maoehesfei, wholesale grocer, 
-I in. 3, 4. 21. Model Arms Inn, Mailehev- 
tei. (Hind and Juhusou, King’s Bench 
Walk, Temple 

Dare, W. Woking, Surrey, mirservman, Dec. 
7, 11, Jau. 11. (Wa'tlie.v, Wine Ollice- 
eourt. Flcet-itrpet 

Edwards, J. Luugharnc, Carmarthenshire, 
inn-beeper,Nev. 28, 22, J m. 4. Blue boat. 
Sun-street, Cl mis (Clarke, Richauls, 
mid Metcalf, Chanrorv-lane 
Edwiuds, T. Uerrard-slreet, Soho, woollen- 
draper, Dec. 3,10, Jau It. (Sweet, Stoke.-, 
and Carr, Businghail-street 
Ellis, II. Fiiston, Suffolk, farmer, Dec !>, 10. 
Jan. II, While Hart lun, Wickham Maiket, 
(Hine, Temple 

Errington, ft. HexIiain.Nortunibrrlaml.hultPi 
factor. Dee. 30, 31, Jau 18. Bush Inn. 
Hexham (Addison, Verulam-huildiiigs, 
Gray’s-inn 

Evans, ,1 l». Freeman's Court, Corn hill, law 
stationer, Dee. 21, 28, Jun. 2.1. (Wat-on 
unri Broughton, Falcon-square 
French, G. Whitechapel road, provision agent, 
Dee. 3,10, Jan 1. (Saundein, Heavvood, 
and Matthews, l/ppei Thames-street 
Fairelough, T. Liverpool, slater, Dec. IS, 19, 
Jan. 7, George Inn, Liverpool. (Black- 
stock anil Ilunre, Temple 
Field, J. and L. Royntou, Leeds, cloth-mer¬ 
chants, Drc. 16.17, Jan. 11, Court-house, 
Leeds. (Robinson and Son, Essex-street. 
S timid 

(■lading J. Ipswich, victualler, Dec. 5, 6, Jan. 
7. Golden Lion, Ipswich. (Bromley, 
Ciray’s-inn-squaiv . 

.GoliLtem, N. High-street, Shad well, wholesale 
slop sellers, Dec. 7.(4,Jam II, (Hutch- 
. jnson, (Town-court, Threadncedle-sireet 
Grocott, J. T. Manchester, wine-merehant.DtH;. 
10,17,Jan, 11,Stay fan,Manchester. (Kay, 
Manchester 

Gray, 0. Upper Montague-street, horse-dealer, 
Dec. 3,17, Jan. 11. (Mr, Benton, Uuion¬ 
street, Southwark 

Glyde, J, Yeovil, Somersetshire, farmer, Jan. 
6,7.25, Mermaid Inn, Yeovil-. (Williams, 
Red Lion-square 

Griffiths, W. Abergavenny, seedsman, Dec. 21, 
28, Jan. 25. (Tustln, Bride court, New 
Bridge-street 

Greame, II. II. Lower Fountain-vlaoe, City- 
road, merchants, Dee. 24, ana. Jan. 7, 25. 
(Hodgson, Salisbiiry-stroet,BWand 
Hoult, L. Norwich, iron-founder j Dec. 23, 24> 
Jau. 11. Castle’ aud Lion Ina, Norwich. 
(Longdill and Butterfield, Gray's-inn - 
square 

Heap, W. Cobber’s Nab, Lancashire, cotton 
spinner, Dec. 23,24, Jan, 18, Bridgewater 
Arnislnu, Manchester. (Milne and Parry, 
Temple 

11 v.vkex T. ft C. Llltle A hingdon-street, eoal- 
ioOje4iant*.T>cc. 17,21,Jan. 18. (Orchard, 
(ray s i mi-square 
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lliiiireil,Toth"!sue T, H Ilulhert, f’Siippen- 
hnm, Wilts, linen draper, Per. 11.2(1, Jan! 
21, Hill’ll Tavern, Bristol. f VI iliiums and 
White, LincoInVinii, Ohl-lmihliiigs 
Hud'An, T. Power I'lUciton, Waiivn-kshire, 
weaver. Dee. 3C, 31, Jan. 7M (Waiivick 
Ariosi ill), Warwick. (Chester, Staple Inn, 
Jcrmyn.J (treat Yarmouth maltster. Dee, 6, 
13, Jan. 4, JDaek Lion 'I'aiern, (treat 
Yarmouth. (Suam, Stevens, Maples, 
Pearse, and Hunt, Frederic’s-piace, Old 
Jewry. 

.7t»idine, A, Sen. Leritherhead, Surrey, draper, 
Nov. 3C. Dee. 14, Jnn. 7. (Pester, New 
court. Crutehed-lriars 

Jones, j, f, Brhlffonorlli, Shropshire linen- 
draper, Doc. (j, 7, 2), Clown Inn and 
itoyal Hotel, Bwlgenorth. (Mnyhew, 
Chancery-] ,ue- 

Jones, T. Cleolmi v IMortJnier, Shropshire, Inn¬ 
holder, Dei. IP, 20, J,m. 13, BTael. Horse 
Inn, Worcestershire. (Becke, Devonslnre- 
street. Queen-square 

Kirby, T. IMaiket Weighton, Yorkshire, euni- 
mon brewer, Jlee. IG, at the Crn-.- [ v e\K 
Inn, Ueverldy, Dee. 17, Jan. 11. at the 
house of T. Itolsey, Innholder. (Jt,\-, 
Lincoln's-iiin fields 

Knipe.T. Liverpool, merchants, Jan. 6,7,28, 
Giwkc Inn. Live] pool. (Willett, Ksso\- 
-tieet, Temple 

Lee, F. Bucking, Essex, vietnailer, Dei Hi 17, 
Jan 14, Hmse and (Inioin Inn, Ho'-king. 
(Tailor and Hoseoe, Kind's Beni h-walI,, 
Tern pie 

Marks, It!. Romford, Dee 3,10, .Ixn. 4. (Hall, 
C i eat .1 ames’-stveet, Bcdloj d- i qiv 
Jialtbcw- T. Ross, Hereford shire, rui Her. Dee. 
‘1. 10, Jan. 11. Kind's 11 end Inn, Ross, 
( "n Iges and Quitter, Red Lion-s.jiiare 
ilarteily, L. H. Finsbury et|i,:iie, liiereh-int. 
Dee 7, 14, Jon. 11 '(Fatrcn, Srmenei 
mid Jstiiait, King’s Anns-yard, Colenum- 
sti eel 

Matthews, T. Htarston, Norlolk, fanner,,lan 
3, 4, 25. Itanipant llorse Jim, Norwich. 
(Fairbank, B tapir Inn 

Morgan, J. Elder street, Noilon Falgate, lend 
iipe, manufacturer, Dec. 21, Jau. 4, 25. 
Puddicnnie Thai ies-iim 
Nettletoo, W. Edgoware-road, viituallei. Dee. 
3, III,Jan.4, (Wigloswnrtli and ltidsdaldi 
(Jray’s-inn-square 

Peai'sou, T. Ox lord- street, oilman, Nov. 20, 

Dec. 7, Jan L (Popkin. Dean-street, Soho 
Pass man, J. Old-stveet-road, ineichant, Nov, 
30,Dec. 13, Jan. 7. (Dodson, Malisbun- 
street, Sti.init 

Paul, Winchester, inalster, Jan. 3, 4, 25, 
Black Swan Inn, WiiiehCstci. (Mmeliin, 
Verulum buildings 

Pite,M. Jun. Bid mouth, Devon, cabinet maker, 
Jan. 2, 0, London Inn, Exeter, Jan. 23. 
Dolphin Inn, llimitiin. (Lvs, Lincoln's-imi- 
lields 

Roylame, S. Liverpool, merchant, Jun. 8, 9, 28, 
York Hotel, Liverpool. (Mason, New 
Bridge-atieet 

Ridley, w. ami D. Wilson, Whitehaven, oui- 
rtCrs, Dec. 10, II, Jan. 4, Black Lion Inn, 
M’liitetiai eii. (Cleiinell, Staple Inn 
Rainy, (f. Marshall-street, Cavendish-square, 
ironmonger,Nov.30, Dec. 7. Jau.4, (Hulls, 
HoHes-street, Caicndish square 
Riethmulicr, ('. V. Mark-lane, broker. Dee. 10. 
' 17, Jan. 11. (Lrais, Crnlched friars 

Roy C. Le, Pall-uiall, Haberdasher, Dee. 7, 14, 
Jan. 14. (Leigh, Charlotte-iow,Mansion- 
house 

Speddlng, R. 0. Jun. Rickmans worth* Herts, 


toalmerebant, Ban. 28. Jan -t, qs. (Kuk- 
nan and Soils, Caunon-Hiri’i 
Seward, ,1.11. Leominster, mein,, ,i,. n> - r q 
28,Queen's Head Inn, Leonm.-'... <i_, an , 
Leominster 

Stockdale, J. J. Strand, bookseller, Nuv. * •< 
Dee. 3, Jan. 4. (Neele, Strand 
Sowter, It. Water-street, Blacklii.uwo 
chant, Nov. 30. Dec. 7, Jail. 7- (Ho.tgs 
Salishm y-'treet. Strand 
Stock, <i. AQuveek, Somerset, farmer, Dec r 
12, Jail. 11, White Lion Inn, Bristol 1 
tnigto.i, (iregory, and Kaulkner.Uedio.il 
row 

Smgei, J. Sen. Kevford, Somerset, elo'l irr. 
Dee. 14, 10, Jan. 14, Wheat Wenra 
Inn, Frome Sehvuod. ( Budges and »J 11 • I - 
ter, Red Lion-square 

South J Cardiir, iionmouger, Lee. 17,18, Jeo 
14, Cinnmeicinl Rooms, iLi-tni. ( i'l+efn 
and lireoiifielil.l«ra\’s-mn-sq i.'ie 
Shackle, J, Milk-street, Clieap-ul , fmri, 
Dee. 14, 21, Jail. 18. (Pi-nice aim ini'll', 
St. Sivlthin'i lane. 

Scott, ,1. Mlei flehl, Cumlierlerd. bid tel-n e ", 
Jan 2 3, 2J, Bush Inn, Crs‘ li-1 • (" ng 

and Thompson, Chatiolic-io>v P.l .•: ... ■ 
honor 

Tuck, J. L llavmarket, iewelter. I’m 3,11, 
J.m. 4. (Wright,Temple 
Thompson, J. J. Bermondsey-uall, 1,oat in. Mi i, 
Dec, 7,17, Jau. 11. (Jones aim Li.... i 
f'lilie.mii-lane 

Tnrnei T. Sand ridge, Herts, timber 'ii'" b '• ', 
Ilw. 10, 17, Jan. 18. (Iloche, < h.i,", 
sheet, Covent-garden 

Todd, D. J. Douglas, mid D. Russel, T b'el 
street, and W. Russell, lloiv Chili eh i,.;.i, 
drapeis, Dee, 21, Jan. 1, 25. (Ilunl aid 
Johnson, Temple 

Weston. K J and K. Manchester, lion de.ilet« 

Jan 3, 4, 23, Dog fm .'in, JLiti .. . 

(Willis, Watson, and Himt'r.Tlu 
streii 

Walker, E. 11 mUlrrMii:Id, clothier, Dec ' 1 1 
Jan. 4 , Pack Hoi se lnr., Hndrtei - In '1, *, 1 
Butts e, Chancei v-lane 

Wmgtield, («. Worthing, Bti'sex, mill' •; m. 
Dec 0, 10, Jan. 11, N-.il Ion. Wm. 

(I tick a, Li ay's-inn.squni,' 

Whechu, ,1. Kriinic Bela nod. Sonier«'i i !••- 
liner, Dec 14. 10. Jau. 11, Wheat S ,tti> 
Inn, Krome, Selwooil. (Kills, IE,i’ , .urn- 
couit, (lias's-inn 

Wiltshire, J. Wuoltou Bassett, Will*., gr, 
Dec. 20. 21, Jau. 18. Angel Inn, \V'i otu , 
Bassett. (Thompson amt Jai, Criii - n-j 
place 

WiIcok, J. Itladelcv WNmd, Khr.i|.-hire oi 

Jail, 7, 8, 21, Bull's Head Inn. Wellin'.,on. 
(Benlioiv and Alban,Lincoln's inn 
Walts.lt Laurence-poulteney-lidl, liter, i.o't. 
Dee 17. 21, Jan. 21. (Swain, Stei< ns, .«a- 
ples, Pearse, and Hunt, ('Id Je.i'n 
Wyeh, J AilKon-uiider-line, La-.ieashu inn- 
hei-merchant, CSlobetaiein, A-liI n-.ii. -l er 
hue. (JLittyc, Chancery-lane 
Wells, W. Burton-hole. Hendon, Middle-cy. 
hay salcsingii, Dec. 1/, 23. Jan 24. ( den, 
Oylliy, and Allen, Cal lisle-street, S. 'io 
square- 

Woodward, E. Whetstone, Middlesex, huh her. 
Dec. 21,21. Jan. 25. (Willi-, Wation, and 
Bower, Warutovd-court, Tin ogmox ton- 
street 

Yales, J. A. Weymouth, Ironmonger, Jan. 2, a, 
25. Commercial Rooms, Bristol. (Bonr- 
dillion and Hewitt, Bread-steeet, Che up¬ 
side 


DIVIDENDS, 

From S^tcrda?, November 23, to Saturday, December 21, 1822 

Alvin, R, P, Elm-street. Oray's-itm-lana, ale Armstrong, 0. J. Pripces-square, Ratclu's 
toeiyar Jan. 1 . highway, .esul-merchant, Doo. H. 
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Dividends. 


[Dec. 


Andrews, R. Worcester, bookseller, Dec 18. 

Atl- m-on, T. Manchester,shop-keeper, Dec 23 

Andrew, S. and H. Micklctauist,Cheshire, wool¬ 
len-manufacturers, Dec 31. 

Anderson, A. Saltcr's-hall-couit, Cannon-street, 
Jan. 14 

Browne, .T. ami J- (* region. Ohai lea-street. 
Grosvenor-square, upholsterers, Nov. 30 

Ilamford, B. Pontefract, maltster, Dec. 17 

Bland,.). Ken-court, Insurance broker, Poe. 17. 

Itii kerfon, W, Oswestry, Hhropshnc, druggist. 
Dee, I!) 

Bntelier, T. Mitchel Dean, Gloucestershire, 
timber-dealer, Jan. 13 

Iliiniglitoii. .1. l.intliwuite, Yorkshire, cloth- 
moii limit. Jan. 4 

Hen.on, J. H Artillery-place, Finsbury-square, 
mereliant. Dee. 28 

Bliss, N. VVntci-lane, Fleet-street, printer,Dec, 
14 

Cuming, T. Castle-eourt, Mirchin-lnne, mer- 
rhant, Jan 11 

Coleman, 'I' Birmingham, carrier, Dee. 14 

Carlcil, C. Bm y St. Edmunds, carpenter. Dee. 
211 


Caw-on, J. Liverpool, broker, Dee. 20 
Chain, H" Kingftmi-upoii-llull, grocer, Dec. 
31 


Carter, It. Hertford, farmer. Jan 14 
Due, J. and J. SpratsweU, Tavistock-slrect, 
C'ovent-gai'den, drapers, Jan. 7 
Dodd, J. and W. Kirkeswald, Cumberland, gro- 
ceis. Dee. 19 

Dobell, J. Crauhrook, Kent, currier, Dee. 17 
DeaUm. T. and T. Dyer, Birmingham, dealers, 
Jan. 10 

Daniel, (I. and \V. Cross, Birmingham, mer¬ 
chants, Dec. 28 

Dixon, T. R. arid fi. J. Heckman, George-street, 
Spitnlhelds, sugar-refiners, Jan. 14 
Davidson, W. Liverpool, merchant, Jan. 7 
Davison, Upper Berkeley-strcot, Pbrtmari- 
square, upholsterer, Jan. 29 
Day, 11. ll.Tovil.lvent, seed-crusher, Dee. 17 
Edmond., E. Newport, Monmouthshire, draper, 
Jan. 7 

Edict*ton, R. and K. Blackburn, cotton-manu¬ 
facturers, Jan. 15 

Fui rer, R. Bread-street,OboapBldc, warehouse¬ 
man, Dec. 21 

Fildes, J. Lamb’s-coiidult-street, upholsterer, 
Dec 21 

Fuller, J. M. Worthing, Hussex, lineu-draper, 
Dee. 28 

Fletcher, P. C. and T. Qiieenbjthe, coal mer¬ 
chants, Jail. 4 

Frame, C. Old Broad-stmt,merchant, Jan. 25 
Griffith, T. Jlillroortoa, Warwickshire, victual- 
ler Dev. 211 

Griffis, T. High-row, Kiiiglitshridge, plumber, 
Nov 26 ' 

Douse, T. Caw.ton, Norfolk, cattle-jobber. Dee. ■ 
27 

Gooch, A. Norwich, bombazine manufacturer, 
Dee 23 

Gorton,J. Henry-street, Hampstead-road, smith 
Jan. 11 

Jlulse.S. Nottingham, silversmith, Dec. 1 9 
Hassell, J. Richsird-Ktreet, Islington, bookseller, 
Nov. 30 


Hunter, J. Barge-yard, Bueklesbury,merchant, 
Lee. 7 

Hoi t.m, W. S. Rochdale, Lancashire, woollen- 


niamifnctiirer, Jan.3 

Harrison, W, Yeldersley, Derbyshire, dealer. 
Dee. 31 „ ,, 

Irving,N. Carlisle, inn-keeper, Dec. 20 
Johnson, J. Leamington, Warwickshire, drug- 
l>ec. SI 

Johuson, J. Scukoates, Yorkshire, corn-factor, 
Dec, 31 ■ 

Kemp, W. Bath, banker, Jan. 10 
Knight, 9. 8arton-under-Nredwood, draper, 
Dec* Bfi 

Leech, J*. «w4jJ. Hlnohellffe, Cnte&ton-stroet, 


Law, VV. roplliall-ehambers, Throgmorton- 
street, inereliaut. Dee. 21 
Lind, T, Hem Heath, Staffordshire, carpenter. 

Dee. 21 ‘ 

Longhurst,, W. Tonbridge, ironmonger, Dec. 21» 
Lynn, T. Jerusalem Coffee-house, Cornhill, 
merchant, Dec. 14 

Lucas, R. mid H. Southampton, linen-drapers, 
Jan. 8 

Lloyd, W. and W. Lower Thames-strcct, slop- 
scllcrs, Dec. 28 

Little, A. Houley Woodhook, Yorkshire, clo¬ 
thier, Jan. 6 

Miller, J.C. and A. Bishopsgatc street, mer¬ 
chants, Nov. 30 

M'Garolev, F. Liverpool, merchant, Dec. 16 
Morgan, G.M. Queeuhithe.wbolcsule stationer, 
Dec. 21 

Nicoll, E. Heuiel Hempstead, Herts,,wlne-mer- 
chiuit, Dec. 14 

Nutter, 11. and J. and T, Wake, Huddersfield, 
merchant, Jan. 6 

Oir, J, Barge yard, Bucklersliury, merchant, 
Dec. 7 

Pnlenn, H. K. Lloyd's Coffee-house, insurance- 
broker, Dec. 14 

Pallet,T. Bath, mason, Dee. 17 
Parry, T-R. Seaton, and J.Armitage, Manches¬ 
ter, cotton-spinners, Dec. 19 
Parsons, J. Swallliuiu, Norfolk, linen-draper. 
Dee. 20 

Palmer, S. Bourton-on-theWater, Gloucester¬ 
shire, mercer. Dee. 17 

Payn, T. and J. I). Catoaton-street, warehouse¬ 
men. Dev. 31 

Peirson, T. and W. Gammon, Russia-row, Milk- 
street, Irish factors, Jan 7 
Reay.T. South Shields,merchant, Jan. 21 
Randall, J Riidport, painter, Jan. 27 
Roily, It. Southampton-row, Bloomsbury,man- 
milliner, Nov, 3l) 

Ross, A. and J. Murrav, Leadoiitiall-buildings, 
Graeeehurcli-street, merchants, Jan. 7 
Rymill, W. Banbury, Oxon. currier, Dec. 21 
Robinson, T. and R. Hancock, inanchcster, cot¬ 
ton-merchants, Dec. 23 

Rotliery, J. amlT. Pape,Leeds, seed-crushers, 
J an./,8 

Shepard, S. Wellington, Shropshire, hanker, 
Jan. 20 

Snape, W. Lichfield, mercer. Dee. 16 
Sanders, J. Coventry, auctioneer, Dec. 20 
Searight, B. Liverpool, merchant, Dec. 19 
Smith, J. Manchester, dealer, Dec. 23 
Smith, J. It. Bristol, auctioneer, Dec, 28 
Stevens, D. G. Harlow, Essex, linen-draper, 
Dec. 28 

Slater, R. and J SamlcsbUry-mill, Lancashire, 
eotton-spimiers, Jan 7 

Sandford, W. and J. Box,Salford, dyers, Jan. 6, 
Sampson, S. Size lane, auctioneer, Jan, 14 
Thompson, E. Globe-stairs, IloUierhithe, ship¬ 
builder, Dei!. 14 

Thompson, 11. and T. Moles, Paradise-row, Rd- 
therhithe, vvino-mcrchant, Dec. 14 
Turnbull, J. J. Forbes, R. A- Crawford, and D. 

fcjkene.Bi cad-street, merchants. Jail. IS 
Tbornley, J. Manchester, hat-mauufacturer, 
Jan. 18 

Vincent, J. Rpgent-atreet, Mary-le-lione, victu¬ 
aller, Dec. i 7 

.Welch, J. Ainsworth, Lancashire, cotton cloth- 
manufactuTcr, Dec. 14 . 

Wilson, J. Worksop, Nottinghamshire, money 
serlvenev,Dec. 23 >•, .'■ 

Wilkins, G. Bradford, Wilts, victMinpr, Dee. 
21 ' ♦ 

Webster, R. and W. Bishop WeMUWtttb, Dur- 
ham, Pec. 214 ’ -rV‘ ' 

Williams, J. Opnihill, stationer, J 
Wood, T. and R. and W. TroughfoBk Smitham- 
bottom, Surrey, Jan. 18 ■ ... 

Whitehead, G. jun. and G. Clarice, Baslnghali- 
street. Black well-hall factors, Jan, IS 
Ward, R R. Maiden-laue, Battle-bridge, »us- 
tard-inanufactnrer, Jan. if 
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REMARKABLE INCIDENTS IN THE MONTH. 

BIRTIIS ABROAD, 

Tlie Lady of O. Baring, <>»q. at Naples. 

MARRIAGES ABROAD. 


At Penang, Bast Indies, Lieut. Stuart Corbett, 
of the 2«tii Bengal regiuient, to Miss Caro¬ 
line Britten,Suffolk-lane 
At Barbadoes, Oct. 22. Lieut. Colonel Amvyt, 
4th foot, to Miss Scuhouse Barrow, of Itui- 
badoes 

A 

DEATHS 

At Jamaica, Rev. Jas. Daun, M. D. Rector of 
Westmoreland. 28 

At Rnseati-Doiniiico. Edward Holmes, esq 38 
At Calcutta, the Right Rev, T. Pansliaw Mid¬ 
dleton, D. I). Bishop of Calcutta 

METROPOLITAN 

The only remarkable occurrence we 
have to record during the last month, 
is an attack that has been made on the 
Viceroy of Ireland (the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley) while he was at the Theatre at 
Dublin. Some outrageous orungemeu, 
enraged at the liberal policy pursued 
by the Noble Marquis, for the benefit 
of that portion of the British empire, 
not only insulted him by hissing and 
hooting, but threw bottles and rattles 
with an intent, it is supposed, of kill¬ 
ing him. The. Privy Council has in¬ 
vestigated all the particulars couuected 
with the outrage. This investigation 
has been carried ou under the direction 
of the Attorney and Solicitor-General; 
and evidence has been disclosed, it is 
Baid, which throws a deeper tinge of 
desperate malignity over this horrible 
affair than was at first imagined possi¬ 
ble. The Head Police and Colipge- 
atreet offices have also been engaged 
In the development of this atrocious 
transaction. Applications had been 
^ttiade^ whilst these examinations were 
(tending, to admit the persons held in 
custody to bail: bail was refused, how¬ 
ever,, and others were subsequently 
taken into custody. 

The following persons were fully 
.committed, from which it appears that 
the proceedings have at length assumed 
a decisive character:— 

Henry Randwick and George Gra¬ 
ham were fuliy committed by Counsel¬ 
lor Gabbett, for having, with divers 
other persons, feloniously conspired, 
confederated, and agreed to kill and 
murder his Excellency Richard Marquis 
Wellesley, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Mr. James Forbes was apprehended 


At Sedan, France, Adolphe I,eremite, esq. of 
Sedan, to Alisa 11. H. Sim dot of London 
On the 15th ult. at Memol in I’rusaia, John 
Maclean, esq. of Danzie, to Eliza, eldest 
dangler of James Muir, t“»q. oi the former 
place. 

ABROAD. 

At Calcutta, the Ladv of Brigadier Alexander 
Knox, 2d regiment Nat he ('in-.ili s 
At Paris, Mias Elisabeth II uuie, niece id Arthur 
Hume, e»q. Teller ot the Exchequer. 

At Bombay, 1st Aug. Win. Mtlbuin, esq. 

OCCURRENCES. 

under a warrant from the Magistrates 
of the Head Office, and fully committed 
on the above capital charge. 

Matthew Handwick is committed for 
conspiring to cause a riot, and for ac¬ 
tually, with others, having caused one 
on the night in question. 

William Graham and William Brown- 
low have been apprehended on a war¬ 
rant, charging them that they did, 
ou the night of the 14th instant, con¬ 
spire and combine, togethev with others, 
to commit a riot, and that they did ac¬ 
tually commit a riot in the Theatre. 

The distress in the county of Galway 
is now at the greatest height. There 
are very few gentlemen of even from 
‘2,0001. to 5,0001.per annum (nominally) 
who can shew their faces out of doors 
for fear of being arrested.—As to ob¬ 
taining rents, it is uext to an impossi¬ 
bility, as many tenants are really una¬ 
ble to pay, and others take advantage 
of their not having been paid them¬ 
selves by the undertenants, and assert 
their inability, so that those land own¬ 
ers who have to pay the interest of 
money lent to them,jointures or annui¬ 
ties, are obliged to hide themselves. 
No price is to be obtained for any ar¬ 
ticle, save whiskey, and those gentle¬ 
men, who, twelve months ago, were the 
most active in preventing the making 
of it, arc now obliged to wink at illicit 
distiljation, in order to procure a few 
pounds. Government are doing what 
they can, bat nothing effectual is in 
their power. Provisions are very cheap. 
A turbot that would dine six people, 
2s. 6d. Turkeys are 10d. each. Beef 
3d. Mutton 2ld, per pound. 

We trust and believe, that the plan 
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of bolding a Third Assize in the Home 
District will be attended with such be¬ 
neficial effects, that it will be extended 
to every district. There are at pre¬ 
sent in the Kent County G iol no 
fewer than ninety-oue prisoners lot- 
trial, the greater number of whom 
would, hut for this assize, have to lie 
in gaol three months longer before 
they could be brought to trial. A 
man committed in August last might 
have had to lie in gaol upwards of 
seven months, und at the expiration of 
that period be aequitted by a Juvy of 
his country of the charge laid against 
him. The general good must occasion 
some individual inconvenience, but it 
is in every point of view, desirable to 
shorten the period of imprisonment 
before trial as much as possible. 

Lonn Amherst.— -The Honourable 
Court of Directors of the East India 
X'ompauy gave a grand dinner to this 
nobleman, in consequence of his ap¬ 
pointment to the important station of 
Governor Geaevu! of our Asiatic Pos- 


|»ec. 

sessKins. This honorary banquet took 
place at the Albion tavern, Aldersgate- 
street. 

The King’s Theatre will open on the 
4th of January, with Rosini’s Opera of 
II Tancredi, in which Madame Bor- 
g-oudio makes her first appearance in 
this country. », The opera has been 
already twice rehearsed. It was first 
intended to commence the season with 
Mozart’s La Vlemenzudi Tito , but the 
Manager lias, on second consideration, 
thought it more expedient to give Mu- 
dame Horgoiidio the earliest opportu¬ 
nity of making her debut before a 
British public. Among the improve¬ 
ments made at the King’s Theatre dur¬ 
ing the recess is that of a new stage. 

The magnificent edifice now build¬ 
ing in Piccadilly, for Mr. Alexander 
Bearing, is expected to be finished 
and furnished by Lady-day next. 

A plan is said to he in preparation 
to light all the public clocks in Loudon 
with gas by ttight. 


BIRT IIS. 


SON 8. 


The I.adv of Captain Patterson, of the Oan- 
ruufr. Unit Tndiaimin 

Tin- Lady ol Win. llell, fay. Streatliam Hill, 
Sum' 

Tin- Lady u( Majni'-.S-.veetenham, Somerford, 
Ronton llall, Cheshire 

The Lady ol the Rev. Barne Phillips, St.John 
street, New Town, Chichester 

The I.adv of John Sutton Shugar, esq. Ports¬ 
mouth 

The bail \ of the Hon. Mr. Caveletou 

The 1,a<lv ol the lion Mi.Ivby, Llanldan, An- 
rli-sea 

The I.adv of W. Maherley, esq. Charles-street, 
Maiiehester-sqiiarc 

The Cady of Cyril J. Monkhouse, esq. Ciaven- 
street. Strand 

The Countess ol Yci-uluni, (Jorbatnbury 

The I.adv of Charles Phillips, esq, Southarnp- 
toii-hiiildiug's 


The I.a.ly of Mr. Hartley, of Covent (Harden 
Theati e 

The I.adv ol R Walnisley, esq. Kensington 

The Lullv nl Dr llirheek, Bioad-street 

The Ladv ol Major tlcneral Sir Patrick Ross, 
Afilthrnolc, Hants 

The Lady of-Haydn, esq. Historical 

Painter 

The Lady of the Rev.T.II. Ripley, Wootten 
Rassett 

The Lady of O. Power, Esq Falmouth 

The Lady of I,lent Col. Dow moan, ft. H. Ar¬ 
tillery, and C. lb 

The JLaijy of Mr Stroud, Newingtoli-ciutseway 

The Lady of D. Can uthera, esq. St. Aryan’s, 
Monmouthshire 

The Lady of Joshua Blackburn, esq. Ltquor- 
poud-street 

The Lady of the Rev. (i. Ernest, HOwmact, 


DAUGHTERS. 


The Countess Brownlow, Betton House, Lin- 
colushire 

The J.ady of J. Platt, esq. Jinrton-crescent 

The Lailv of Matthew Mintro, esq. Lopei wood 
House, Hants. 

Ladv Him iet Drummond, Albany Paik 

The l.ailv ol H. O. Connor, esq. Mounfjoy- 
squnre.’Dublin 

The Lady ot Captain Bradshaw.R.N. • 

The Lad\ of Henry Seymour, esq. 

The Lady of Henry Boldero, esq. Queen-street, 
May-fair 

The Lady of Wm. Fox, esq. Russell.sqonre 

The Lady of C&pt. Stanhope JBadcoek, Bellevue 
Lodge, Richmond 

The Lady of the Bon. J. T. Leslie Melville, 
YVjmpoie-streft 


The L&dy of John Tyrrell, esq. Underwood 
Cottaire, near E rater 

The Lad. of Spencer Mackay, esq. (llqueester- 
plnee , 

The Lady of the Rev. ft. H. Chumpuitt (of 
twins, still horn) 

The Lady ot J. B. Heath, esq. Illoomsbury- 
plnee 

The Lady of Dr, Mogg, Rennc-U-stniet. BtSth 
• The Lady of Major Edward Wildman',4thDra- 
goon Guards , 

The Ladv of Mr. C. Bui lo',Old Jewry 
The Lady of T. Clarke, esq. LincOln’e-inn- 
fields 

The Lady of James Christie, esq. Orange-hill, 
Edgcware. , 

The Lady of Oeo. Drysdale, esq. Pruices’-jrtupe, 
• Konnington. 
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MAR RI ARKS. 




Auhyn, \V. J. St. e-q. Avoiv, to 
Bennard, MB*. Bell house. E i' y 
Aldersev. H. S. I’sif. Hark i">, to 
Osborne, Miss, Tavistock place 
Blair, W Davidson, esq. a-, to 

llrucc, Miss Jam 1 , Upper G»wcr-«trect 
Browne, Rev. Geoigc St. Vilnius, to 
Hidille, MBs Grace, Hall 
Baker, W. esq. M.J). Northampton, to 
Bernard, Mias,Southampton 
Browne, The Hon Thomas, to 
O'Callaghan, Miss, Cathaiine Kelgory date 
lt.ustmv, Jaa. esq. Gra\’9-imi, to 
Willis, Mias, Hackney 
Barry, Charles, e«q. Ely-plnre, lo 
Rowsell, Miss Sarah, Ijondou 
Balia id, Reai Admiral llaxlev. to 
Hoevev. Mi— Calheiiae, li.ixlev Ahliey 
Jteltast, The ihn 1 ol, to 
Boiler, Badv, iia>net 

Cnriey, Ueo Guhctt.M.D UaU-.VIonu-«trect,ti> 
Dennis, Mi-s, Alveitoo, Pen’/.mice 
(lorms all, John, esq. llendoa to 
Gregory, Miss Oral lotto Susan. Kemvard 
Il'AUnaine.Mr George, Chan.los-stioet, to 
Hewson, Mi.-s Vl ,1. Edmonton 
Drew. Mr. linin', Lcicester-street, to 
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